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ROMOLA 


PROEM. 

More than three centuries and a half ago, in the mid 
spring-time of 1492, we are sure that the angel of the dawn 
as he travelled with broad slow wing from the Levant to the 
Pillars of Hercules, and from the summits of the Caucasus 
across all the snowy Alpine ridges to the dark nakedness of 
the Western isles, saw nearly the same outline of firm land 
and unstable sea — saw the great mountain shadows on the 
same valleys as he has seen to-day — saw olive mounts, and 
pine forests, and the broad plains green with young corn or 
rain-freshened grass — saw the domes and spires of cities ris- 
ing by the river-sides or mingled with the sedge- like masts 
on the many curved sea-coast, in the same spots where they 
rise to-day. And as the faint light of his course pierced into 
the dwellings of men, it fell, as now, on the rosy warmth of 
nestling children ; on the . haggard waking of sorrow and 
sickness ; on the hasty uprising of the hard-handed laborer ; 
and on the late sleep of the night-student, who had been ques- 
tioning the stars or the sages, or his own soul, for that hid- 
den knowledge which would break through the barrier of man’s 
brief life, and show its dark path, that seemed to bend no 
whither, to be an arc in an immeasurable circle of light and 
glory. The great river-courses which have shaped the lives 
of men have hardly changed j and those other streams, che 
life-currents that ebb and flow in human hearts, pulsate to the 
same great needs, the same great loves and terrors. ■ As our 
thought follows close in the slow wake of the dawn, we are 1111- 
pressed with the broad sameness of the. human lot, which nevei 
alters in the main headings of its history — hunger and iabori 
seed-time and harvest, love and death. 
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g^en if, insteM of following the dim daybreak, oil r im^ 
aainatioii pauses on a certain historical spot and await the 
£yiie|. uiorning, we may see aworld famous city, which has 
hardlv changed its, outline since the days of Coliiriibus, seem- 
ino^ to stand as an almost unviolated symbol, amidst the flux 
ofliuraan things, to remind us that we still resemble the men 
of the p^st more than we differ from them, as the great me- 
chanical principles on which those domes and towers were 
raised must make a likeness in human building that will be 
broader and deeper than all possible change. And doubtless, 
if the spWt of a Florentine citizen, whose eyes were closed 
for the last time while Columbus was still waiting and arguing 
for the three poor vessels with which he was to set sail from 
the port of Palos, could, return from the shades and pause 
where our thought is pausing, he would believe that there 
must still be fellowship and understanding for him among 
the inheritors of his birthplace. 

Let US suppose that such a Shade has been permitted to re- 
visit thegbaipses of the golden morning, and is standing once 
more on famous hill of San Miniato, which overlooks 
Florence from the south. 

The Spirit is clothed in his habit as he lived : the folds 
of his well-lined black silk garment or hang in grave un- 
broken lii^®^ from neck to ankle ; his plain cloth cap with its he- 
chetto or long hanging strip of drapery, to serve as a scarf in 
case of need, surmounts a penetrating face, not, perhaps, very 
handwsome, but with a firm, well-cut mouth, kept distinctly hih 
mane by ^ lip and chin. It is a face charged with 

memories of a keen and various life passed below there on 
the banks of the gleaming river ; and as he looks at the scene 
before him? tho sense of familiarity is so much stronger than 
ilie perception of change, that he thinks it might be possible 
to descend once more amongst the streets, and take up that 
busy life where he left it. For it: is not only the mountains 
and the westward-bending river that he recognizes : not only 
the dark sides of Mount Morello opposite to him, and the 
long valley of the Arno that seems to stretch its gray low- 
tufted luxuriance to the far-off ridges of Carrara ; and the 
steep height of Fiesole, with its crown of monastic walls 
and cypresses ; and all the green and gray slopes sprinkled with 
the villas which he can name as be looks at them. He 
sees other familiar objects much closer to his daily walks. 
For though he misses the seventy or more towers that once 
surmounted the walls, and encirled the city as with a regal 
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diadem his eyes will not dwell on that-blank ; they are drawn 
irresistibly to the unique tower springing, like a tall flower-stem 
drawn towards the sun, from the square turreted mass 
Df the Old Palace in the very heart of the city— -the tower 
that looks none the worse for the four centuries that have 
passed since he used to walk under it. The great dome, 
too greatest in the world, which, in his early boyhood, had been 
only a daring thought in the mind of a small, quick-eyed man 
— there raises its large curves still, eclipsing the hills. And 
the well-known bell-towers— Giotto^s, with its distant hint of 
rich color, and the graceful-spired Badia, and the rest — he 
looked at them all from the shoulder of his nurse. 

“ Surely,” he thinks, “Florence can still ring her bells 
with the solemn hammer-sound that used to beat on the hearts 
of her citizens and strike out the fire there. And here, on 
the right, stands the long dark mass of Santa Croce, where 
we buried our famous dead, laying the laurel on their cold 
brows and fanning them with the breath of praise and of 
banners. But Santa Croce had no spire then : we Floren- 
tines were too full of great building projects to carry them all 
out in stone and marble ; we had our frescoes and our shrines 
to pay for, not to speak of rapacious condottieri, bribed 
royalty, and purchased territories, and our fagades and spires 
must needs wait. But wdiat architect can the Frati Minori* 
have employed to build that spire for them ? If it had been 
built in my day, Filippo Bruneleschi or Michelozzo would 
have devised something of another fashion than that — some 
thing worthy to crown the church of Arnolfo,” . 

At this the Spirit, with a sigh, lets his eyes travel on to the 
city walls, and now he dwells on the change there with wonder 
at these modern times. Why have five out of the eleven con- 
venient gates been closed And why, above all, should the 
towers have been levelled that were once a glory and defence } 
Is the world become so peaceful, then, and do Florentines 
dwell in such harmony, that there are no longer conspiracies 
to bring ambitious exiles home again with armed bands at their 
back ? These are difficult questions : it is easier and pleas- 
anter to recognize the old than to account for the new. And 
flows Arno, with its bridges just where they used to be— the 
Ponte Vecchio, least like other bridges in , the world, laden 
with the same quaint .shops where our Spirit remembers 
lingering a little on his way perhaps to look at the progress 
of that great palace which MesserTuca Pitti had set .a-bmiding 
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with Huge stones got from the. Hill., of Bogol f close HcHiucV 
or perhaps: to transact a little business with the cloth-dressers 
in Oltrarno. The exorbitant line of the Pitti roof is hidden 
from San Miniato ; but the yearning of the old Florentine js 
not to see Messer Lucans too ambitious palace which he biiik 
unto' himself ; it is to be down among ' those narrow street;: 
and busy humming Piazze where he inherited the eager life 
of his fathers. Is not the anxious voting with black and white 
beans still going on down there ? Who are the Priori In these 
months, eating soberly-regulated official dinners in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, with removes of tripe and boiled partridges, secisoned 
by practical jokes against the ili-fated butt among those potent 
signors ? Are not the significant banners still hung from the 
windows — still disturbed with decent pomp under Orcagna^s 
Loggia every two months ? 

Life had its zest for the old Florentine when he, too, trod 
the marble steps and shared in those dignities. His politics 
had an area as wide as his trade, which stretched from Syria 
to Britain, but they had also the passionate intensity, and the 
detailed practical interest, which could belong only to a nar- 
row scene of corporate action; only to the members of a 
community shut in close by the hills and by walls of six miles’ 
circuit, where men knew each other as they passed in the 
street, set their eyes every day on the memorials of their 
commonwealth, and were conscious of having not simply the 
right to vote, but the chance of being voted for. He loved 
his honors and his gains, the business of his counting-house, 
of his guild, the public council-chamber ; he loved his 
nemities too, and fingered the white bean which was to keep a 
hated name out of the borza with more complacency than if it 
had been a golden florin. He loved to strengthen his family by 
a good alliance and went home with a triumphant light in 
his eyes after concluding a satisfactory marriage for his son 
or daughter under his favorite loggia in the evening cool , he 
loved his game at chess under that same loggia, and his biting 
jest, and even his coarse joke, as not beneath the dignity of a 
man eligible for the highest magistracy. He had gained 
an insight into all sorts of affairs at home and abroad ; he 
had been of the Ten^' who managed the war department, of 
the “ Eight ’’ who attended to home discipline, of the Priori or 
Signori who were th^ hv.ads of the executive government; he 
had even risen to the supreme office of Gonfaloniere ; he had 
made one in embassies to the' Pope; and to tht ¥enetians,i ,aii'i , 

♦N Bobdli. ' " 
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lie iiad hem commissary to the hired army bi the Republic, 
directing the inglorious bloodless battles in which no man 
died of brave breast wounds— — but only of casual, 
fails and tramplings. And in this way he had learned to dis- 
trust men without bitterness : looking on life mainly as ^ 
game of skill, but not dead to traditions of heroism and clean-' 
handed honor* For the human soul is hospitable, and will 
entertain conflicting sentiments and contradictory opinioiij; 
with much impartiality. It was his pride besides, that he was 
duly tinctured with the learning of his age, and judged not 
altogether with the vulgar, but in harmony with the ancients : 
he, too, in his prime, had been eager for the most correct 
manuscripts, and had paid many florins for antique vases 
and for disinterred busts of the ancient immortals — some, 
perhaps, trtmcis naribus, wanting as to the nose, but not the 
less authentic ; and in his old age he had made haste to look 
at the first sheets of that fine Homer which was among the 
early glories of the Florentine press. But he had not, for all 
that neglected to hang up a waxen image or double of himself 
under the protection of the Madonna Annunziata, or to do pen- 
ance for his sins in large gifts to the shrines of saints whose 
lives had not been modelled on the study of the classics ; he 
had not even neglected making libera! bequests towards build 
ings for the Frati, against whom he had levelled many a 
jest. 

For the Unseen Powers were mighty. Who knew — who 
was sure — that there was a//j' name given to them behind 
which there was no angry force to be appeased, no interces- 
sory pity to be won ! Where not gems medicinal, though they 
only pressed the finger? Were not all things charged with 
occult virtues ? Lucretius might be right — he was an ancient, 
and a great poet ; Luigi Pulci, too, who was suspected of not 
believing anything from the roof upward (da/ tetio in su)j had 
very much the air of being right over the supper-table, w^hen 
the wine add jests were circulating fast, though he was only a 
poet in the vulgar tongue. There were even learned personage 
who maintained that Aristotle, wisest of men (unless, indeed, 
Plato were wiser?) was a thoroughly irreligious philosopher ; 
and a liberal scholar must entertain all speculations. But the 
negatives might, after all, prove false; nay, seemed mani- 
festly false, as the circling hours swept past him, and turned 
round with graver faces. For had not the world become 
Christian ? Had he not been baptized in San Giovanni, wdiere 
the dome is awful with the symbols of coming judgment, and 
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where the altar bears a crucified Image disturbing to perfect 
complacency in one’s self and the world ? Our resuscitated 
Spirit was not a pagan philsopher, nor a philosophizing pagan 
poet, but a man of the fifteenth century, inheriting its strange 
web of belief and unbelief ; of Epicurean levity and fedcMstic 
dread ; of pedantic impossible ethics uttered by rote, and 
crude passions acted out with childish impulsiveness; of in- 
clination towards a self-indulgent paganism, and inevitable 
subjection to that human conscience which in the unrest of a 
new growth, was filling the air with strange prophecies and 
presentiments. 

He had smiled, perhaps, and shaken his head dubiously, 
as he heard simple folk talk of a Pope Angelico, who was to 
come by and by and bring in a new order of things, to purify 
the Church from simony, and the lives of the clergy from 
scandal — a state of affairs too different from what existed un- 
der Innocent the Eighth for a shrewd merchant and politician 
to regard the prospect as worthy of entering into his calcula- 
ions. But he felt the evils of the time, nevertheless ; for he 
twas a mair of public spirit, and public spirit can never be 
wholly immoral, since its essence is care for a common good. 
That very Quaresima or Lent of 1492 in which he died, still in 
his erect old age, he had listened in San Lorenzo, not without 
a mixture of satisfaction, to the preaching of a Dominican Friar 
named Girolamo Savonarola, who denounced with a rare bold- 
ness the worldliness and vicious habits of the clergy, and in- 
sisted on the duty of Christian men not to live for their own ease 
when wrong was triumphing in high places, and not to spend 
their wealth in outward pomp even in the churches, when their 
fellow-citizens were suffering from want and sickness. The 
Frate carried his doctrine rather too far for elderly ears : yet it 
was a memorable thing to see a preacher move his audience to 
such a pitch that the women even took off their ornaments, 
and delivered them up to be sold for the benefit of the needy. 

“ He was a noteworthy man, that Prior of San Marco,” 
thinks our Spirit ; “ somewhat arrogant and extreme, perhaps, 
especially in his denunciations of speedy vengeance. Ah. 
//'Mi? non paga il Sahato ^ — the wages of men’s sins often linger 
in their payment, and I myself saw much established wicked- 
ness of long-standing prosperity. But a Frate Predicatore 
who wantedto move the people-— how could he be moderate 
He might have been a little less defiant and curt, though, to 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, whose family had been the veiy makers 
♦ God does not pay on a Saturday.** 
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6f San Marco : was that quarrel ever made up ? And our Lor* , 
enzo iiiinseif^ with the dim outward eyes and the subtle in- 
ward vision, did he get over that illness at Careggi? Jt was 
but a sad, uneasy -looking face that he would carry out of the 
world which had given him so much, and there were strong 
suspicions that his handsome son \vould play the part of Reho* 
boam. How has it all turned out ? Which part is likely to 
be banished and have its houses sacked just now ? Is there 
any successor of the incomparable Lorenzo, to whom the great 
Turk is so gracious as to send over presents of rare animals, 
rare relics, rare manuscripts, or fugitive enemies, suited to the 
tastes of a Christian Magnifico who is at once lettered and 
devout — and also slightly vindictive? And what famous 
scholar is dictating the Latin letters of the Republic— what 
Ikry philosopher is lecturing di Dante in the Diionio, and go- 
ing home to \vrite bitter invectives against the father and 
mother of the bad critic who may have found fault with his 
classical spelling ? Are our wiser heads leaning towards alli- 
ance with the Pope and the RegnoA'or are they rather inclin- 
ing their ears to the orators of France and of Milan ? 

‘‘ There is knowledge of these things to be had in the streets 
below, on the beloved ?narnii in frontof the churches, and under 
the sheltering Loggie, where surely our citizens have still tlieir 
gossip and debates, their bitter and merry jests as of old. For 
are not the welbrernembered building all there ? The changes 
have not been so great in those uncounted years. I will go 
down and hear — 1 will read the familiar pavement, and hear 
once again the speech of Florentines.’’ 

Go not down, good Spirit 1 for the changes are great and 
the speech of Florentines would sound as a riddle in your 
ears. Or, if you go, mingle with no politicians on the marmi, 
or elsewhere ; ask no questions about trade in the Calimara ; 
confuse yourself with no inquiries into scholarship, official or 
monastic. Only look at the sunlight and shadows on the 
grand walls that were built solidly, and have endured in their 
grandeur ; look at the faces of the little children, making an- 
other sunlight amid the shadows of age ; look, if you will, into 
the churches, and hear the same chants, see the same images 
as of old — the images of willing anguish for a great end, of 
beneficent love and ascending glory ; see upturned living faces, 
and lips moving to the old prayers foi help. Thi.se things 
have not changed. The sunlight ' and shadows bring their 
old beauty and waken the cld heart-strains at mcm mg, noon 

* The name gu'en to Naples by wa^r of distinction ?mong the Italian States# 
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and eventide j the iittle, children are, still the symbol of the 
eternal marriage between love and duty ; and men still yearn 
for the reign of peace and righteousness— still own that life 
to be the highest which is a conscious voluntary sacrifice. For 
the Pope Angelico is not Gome 
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BOOK I 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SHIPWRECKED STRANGER* 

The Loggia de’ Cerchi stood in the heart of old Florence^ 
within a labyrinth of narrow streets behind the Badia, now 
rarely threaded by the stranger, unless in a dubious search 
for a certain severely simple door-place, bearing this inscrip 
tion ; 


JT NACQUE IL DIVINO POETA. 

To the ear of Dante, the same streets rang with the shdut 
and clash of fierce battle between rival families ; but in the 
fifteenth century, tliey were only noisy with the unhistorical 
quarrels and broad jests of wool-carders in the cloth-producing 
quarters of San Mortino and Garbo. 

Under this loggia, in the early morning of the 9th of April 
1492, two men had their eyes fixed on each other: one was 
stooping slightly, and looking downward with the scrutiny of 
curiosity ; the other lying on the pavement, was looking up- 
ward with the startled gaze of a suddenly awakened dreamer. 

■ The 'Standing figure was the^ first to- speak. .He was a 
gray-haired, broad'-shoulclered ' -man, ' of the type which, in 
Tuscan phrase, is moulded with the fist and polished with the 
pickaxe,; but the self-important gravity which had written it- 
self out in the deep lines about his brow and mouth seemed 
intended to correct any contemptuous inferences from the 
hasty workmanship which Nature had bestowed on his exterior. 
..He .liad deposited a large well-filled bag, m.ade of skins, on. 
.the pavement,, and before him hung a, pedler’s basket,,, .gar*,' 
nished partly wdth woman’s-, small ware,. such as , thread, and 
pins, and partly with fragments of glass, which had probably 
been taken in exchange for those commodities. 

Young man,” he said, pointing to a ring on the finger of 
tlie reclining figure, “-when your -chin' has got: a stiffer crop 
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on it Icnow better than to, take your nap in street 

corners' with a ring like that on your forefinger. By the holy 
Vangeis! if it had been anybody but me standing over you 
;two minutes ago— — but Bratti. Ferravecchi is not the man to 
steal: The cat couldn't eat her mouse if she didn’t catch it 
alive, and Bratti couldn’t relish gain if it had no taste of a 
bargain. Why, young man, one San Giovanni, three years 
ago, the Saint sent a dead body in my way — a blind begger, 
with his cap well lined with pieces — but, if you believe me, my 
stomach turned against the money I’d never bargained for, till 
it came into my head that San Giovanni owed me the pieces for 
what I spend yearly at the Festa ; besides, I buried the body 
and paid for a mass — and so I S2iw it was a fair bargain. 
But how comes a young man like you, with the face of Messer 
San Michele, to be sleeping on a stone bed with the wind for a 
curtain?” 

The deep guttural sounds of the speaker were scarcely 
intelligible to the newly-waked, bewildered listener, but lie 
understood the action of pointing to his ring : he looked 
down at it, and, with a half automatic obedience to the warm- 
ing, took it off and thrust it within his doublet, rising at the 
same time and stretching himself. 

You tunic and hose match ill with that jewel, young 
man,” said Bratti, deliberately. “ Anybody might say the 
saints had sent you a dead body ; but if you took the jewels, 
I hope you buried him— and you can afford a mass or two 
for him into the bargain.” 

Something like a painful thrill appeared to dart though 
the frame of the listener, and arrest the careless stretching of 
his arms and chest. For an instant he turned on Bratti 
with a sharp frown ; but he immediately recovered an air of 
indifference, took off the red Levantine cap which hung like 
a great purse over his left ear, pushed back his long dark- 
brown curls, and glancing at his dress, said, smilingly — 

“You speak truth, friend : my garments* are as weather- 
stained as an old sail, and they are not old either, only, like 
an old sail, they have had a sprinkling of the sea as well as 
the rain. The fact is, I’m a stranger in Florence, and when 
I came in footsore last night I preferred flinging myself in a 
corner of this hospitable porch to hunting any longer for a 
chance hostelry, which might turn out to be a nest of blood- 
suckers of more sorts than one.” 

“ A stranger, in good sooth,” said Bratti, “ for the words 
come all melting out of your throat, so that a Christian and 
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a Morentine can’t tell a hook from a hanger. But you’re 
not from Genoa? More likely from Venice, by the cut of 
your clothes ? 

At this present moment,” said the stranger, smiling, ‘‘ it 
is of less importance where I come from than where I can 
go to for a mouthful of breakfast. This city of yours turns a 
grim look on me just here : can you show me the way to a 
more lively quarter, where I can get a meal and a lodging ? 

“That I can,” said Bratti, “ and it is your good fortune, 
young man, that I have happened to be walking in from 
Rovezzano this morning, and turned out of my way to Mercato 
Vecchio to say an Ave at the Badia. That, I say, is your 
good fortune. But it remains to be seen what is nry profit in 
the matter. ' Nothing for nothing, young man. If I show you 
way to the to Mercato Vecchio, you’ll swear by your patron saint 
to let me have the bidding for that stained suit of yours, when 
you set up a better — as doubtless you will.” 

“Agreed, by San Niccolo,” said the other, laughing. 
“ But now let us set off to this said Mercato, for I feel the want 
of a better lining to this doubtlet of mine which you are 
coveting.” 

“Coveting? Nay,” said Bratti, heaving his bag on his 
back and setting out. But he broke off in his reply, and 
burst out in loud, harsh tones, not unlike the creaking and 
grating of a cart-wheel : “ C/n abbamtia — haratta 
CM abbamiia cetici e — vefj'i b'ratta ferri veccM l ” * 

“ It is worth but little,” he said presently, relapsing into 
his conversational tone. “ Hose and altogether, your clothes 
are worth but little. Still, if you’ve a mind to set yourself up 
with a lute worth more than any new one, or with a sword 
that’s been worn by a Ridolfi, or with a paternoster of the 
best mode, I could let you have a great bargain, by making an 
allowance for the clothes ; for, simple as I stand here, I’ve 
got the best-furnished shop in the Ferravecchi, and it’s close 
by the Mercato. The Virgin be praised I it’s not a pumpkin 
I carry on my shoulders. But I don’t stay caged in my shop 
all day : Fve got a wife and a raven to stay at home and 
mind the stock. CM abbaratia—bixratta — Fratta ^ And 
now, young man, where do you come from, and what’s your 
business in Florence ? ” 

“ I thought you liked nothing that came to you without a 
bargain,” said the stranger,'. ''“‘You’ve offered me nothings yet 
in.exchange for.that mformation,” , 

WiiO wants. to exchange- fags, broken glass, or old iron?® 
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Well, well ; a Florentine; doesn^t mind bidding a fail 
price for news : it stays the .stomach a little though he may 
win no hose by it. If I take you to the prettiest damsel in 
the Mercato to get a cup of milk— that will be a fair bargain.’' 

Nay] I can find her myself, if she be really in the Mep 
Gato ] for pretty heads are apt to look forth of dooi's and win- 
dows. No, no. Besides, a sharp trader, like you, ought to 
know that he who bids for nuts and news, may chance to find 
them hollow.'' 

‘‘ Ah 1 young man,” said Bratti, with a sideway glance of 
some admiration, ‘‘ you were not born of a Sunday — -the salt- 
shops were open when you came into the world. You're not 
a Hebrew, eh ? — come from Spain or Naples, eh } Let me 
tell you the Frati Minori are trying to make Florence as hot 
as Spain for those dogs of hell that want to get all the profit 
of usury to themselves an^ leave none for Christians ] and 
when you walk the Calimara with a piece of yellow cloth in 
your cap, it will spoil your beauty more than a sword-cut 
across that smooth olive cheek of yours. — Abimraifaj Imraifa 
— chi ahharatta i — I tell you, young man, gray cloth is against 
yellow cloth ; and there’s as much gray cloth in Florence as 
would make a gown and cowl for the Duomo, and there's not 
so much yellow cloth as would make hose for Saint Christopher 
—blessed be his name, and send me a sight of him this day f 
Abbaratta^ baraffayFrafta — chiabbaratfa 

All that is very amusing information you are parting with 
for nothing,” said the stranger, rather scornfully] ‘‘but it 
happens not to concern me. lam no Hebrew.” 

“ See, now !" said Bratti, triumphanlly ; “I've made a 
good bargain with mere words. I've made you tell me some- 
thing, young man, though you’re as hard to hold as a lam- 
prey. San Giovanni be praised ! a blind Florentine is a match 
for two one-eyed men. But here we are in the hler- 
cato.” 

They had now emerged from the narrow streets into a 
broad piazza, known to the elder Florentine writers as the 
Mercato Vecchio, or the Old Market. This piazza, though it 
had been the scene of a provision-market from time im- 
memorial, and may, perhaps, says fond imagination, be very 
spot to which the Fesulean ancestors of the Florentines de- 
scended from their high fastness to traffic with the rustic pop- 
ulation of the valley, had not been shunned as a place of re- 
sidence by Florentine wealth. In the early decades of the 
fifteenth century, which was now near its end, the Medici and 
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other powerful families- of tht popolani grassi or commercial 
nobility, had their houses there, not perhaps finding their ears 
much offended by the loud roar of mingled dialects, or their 
eyes much shocked by the butchers\stalls, which the old poet 
Antonio Pucci accounts a chief glory or dignua, of a market 
that, in his esteem, eclipsed the markets of all the earth beside. 
But the glory of mutton and veal (well attested to be the flesh of 
the right animals ; for were not the skins, with the head at- 
tached, duly displayed, according to the decree of the Sig- 
noria ? ) was just now wanting to the Mercato, the time of 
Lent not being yet over. The proud corporation, or “ Art,” 
of butchers was in abeyance, audit was the great harvest-time 
of the market-gardeners, the cheesemongers, the vendors of 
macaroni, corn, eggs, milk, and dried fruits : a change which 
was apt to make the women’s voices predominant in the cho- 
rus. But in all seasons there was the experimental ringing of 
pots and pans, the chinking of the money-changers, the temp- 
ting offers of cheapness at the old-clothes stalls, the challenges 
of the dicers, the vaunting of new linens and woollens, of ex- 
cellent wooden-ware, kettles, and fiying-pans ; there was the 
choking of the narrow inlets with mules and carts, together 
with much uncomplimentary remonstrance in terms remark- 
ably identical with the insults in use by the gentler sex of the 
present day under the same imbrowning and heating circum- 
stances. Ladies and gentlemen, who came to market, looked 
on at a larger amount of amateur fighting than could easily be 
seen in these later times, and beheld more revolting rags, beg- 
gary, and rascaldom, than modern householders could well 
picture to themselves. As the day wore on, the hideous drama 
of he gaming-house might be seen here by any chance open- 
airt spectator— -the quivering eagerness, the blank despair the 
sobs, the blasphemy, and the blows : — 

E vedesi chi perde con gran solB, 

E bestemmiar cotlea mano alia mascellp 

E ricever e dar di molti ingoffi.” 

But Still there was the relief of prettier sights : there were 
brood-rabbits, not less innocent and astonished than those 
of our own period ; there were doves aod-singing birds to be 
bought as presents for the children ; there were even kittens 
. for sale, 'and here and there, a handsome or ^‘ Tom,” 
With the highest character for .mousing ; and, better than all, 
there were young, softly-rounded cheeks and bright eyes, 
freshened by the start from the ' far-off caste.l!o * at daybreak, 

* Walled village. 
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not to: speak of older faces with' the unfadiiig charm of honest 
goodwill in them, such as are never quite wanting in scenes 
. of human: industry. And high on a pillar in the centre of the 
place— a venerable pillar, ietched from the church of^ San 
■'.Giovanni— stood Donatello’s stone statue of Pieiity, ^\ith a 
.fountain near .it, where, . says old Pucci, the good wives of the 
market freshened their utensils, and their throats also ; not 
because they were unable to buy wine, but because they wished 
to save the money for their husbands. 

But on this particular morning a sudden change seemed to 
have come over the face of the market. The deschi^ or stalls, 
were indeed partly dressed with their various commodities, 
and already there were purchasers assembled, on the alert to 
secure the finest, freshest vegetables and the most unexception- 
able butter. But when Bratti and his companion entered the 
piazza, it appeared that some common preoccupation had for 
the moment distracted the attention both of buyers and sellers 
from their proper business. Most of the traders had turned 
their backs on their goods, and had joined the knots of talkers 
who were concentrating themselves at different points in the 
piazza. A vendor of old clothes, in the act of hanging out a 
pair of long hose, had distractedly hung them round his neck in 
his eagerness to join the nearest group ; an oratorical cheese- 
monger, with a piece of cheese in one hand and a knife in the 
other, was incautiously making notes of his emphatic pauses on 
that excellent specimen of niarzoUno ; and elderly market- 
women, with their egg-baskets in a dangerously oblique posi- 
tion, contributed a wailing fugue of invocation. 

In this general distraction, the Florentine boys who were 
never wanting in any street scene, and were of an especially 
mischievous sort — as who should say, very sour crabs indeed 
— saw a great opportunity. Some made a rush at the nuts 
and dried figs, others preferred the farinaceous delicacies at ilie 
cooked provision stalls— delicacies to which certain four- 
footed dogs also, who had learned to take kindly to Lenten 
fare, applied a discriminating nostril, and then disappeared 
with much rapidity under the nearest shelter ; while tlie mulrs., 
not without some kicking and plunging among impeding 
baskets, were stretching their muzzles towards the aromatic 
green-meat. 

“ Diavolo ! ” said Bratti, as he and his companion came, 
quite unnoticed, upon the noisy scene ; “ the Mercato is gone as 
mad as if the most Holy Father had excommunicated us again. 

I must know wimt this is. But never fear : it seems a thou^ 
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^and years to you till you see the pretty Tessa, and get your cup 
of milk j but keep hold of me, and I’il hold to my bargain. 
Remember, Fm to have the first bid for your suit, specially 
for the hose, which, with all their stains, are the best panno di 
garbo — as good as rained, though, with mud and weather 
stains.'’’ ' 

“ Oik, Monna Trecca,” Bratti proceeded, turning towards 
an old woman on the outside of the nearest group, who for 
the moment had suspended her wail to listen, and shouting 
close in her ear : “ Here are the mules upsetting all your 
bunches of parsley : is the world coming to an end, then ?*’ 
Monna 1 recca” (equivalent to Dame Green-grocer ”) 
turned round at this unexpected trumpeting in her right ear, 
with a half-fierce, half-bewildered look, first -at the speaker, 
then at her disarranged commodities, and then at the speaker 
again. 

‘‘ A bad Easter and a bad year to you ; and may ymu die 
by the sword I ” she burst out,, rushing towards her stall, but 
directing this first volley of her wrath against Bratti, who, with- 
out heeding the malediction, quietly slipped into her place, 
wifhin hearing of the narrative which had been absorbing her 
attention ; making a sign at the same time to the younger 
stranger to keep near him. 

I tell you I saw it myself,” said a fat man, with a bunch 
of newly'purchased leeks in his hand, “ I was in Santa Maria 
Novella, and saw it myself. The woman started up and 
threw out her arms, and cried out and said she saw a bull 
witi'i fiery horns coming down on the church to crush it. I 
saw it myself,” 

“Saw what, Goro?” said a man of slim figure, whose eye 
twinkled rather roguishly. He wore a close jerkin, a skull-cap 
lotlged carelessly over his left ear as if it had fallen there by 
chance, a delicate linen apron tucked up on one side, and a 
razor stuck in his belt, “ Saw the bull, or only the woman ” 

“ \\'hy, the woman, to be sure ; but it’s all fare; it 

doesn’t alter the meaning — answered the fat man, with 
some contempt. 

“ Meaning? no, no; that’s dear enough,” said several 
voices at once, and then followed a confusion of tongues, In 
which “ Lights shooting over San Lorenzo fox three 'nigh ts to- 
gether” — ‘ Thunder in' the dear starlight”— “ ;Lantern of the 
■ Duomo struck with the sword of ' St Michael”— “ 

AH smashed”— Lions tearing each other to pieces';”— Ah I. 

, ' : : ♦ Arms or the Medici. , : ■ 
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and tlicy might ^cctduio in Suntissmtn MunziaM t ” 

— ‘‘ Died like the best of Christians' God will have par- 
doned him ” — were often-repeated phrases^ which shot across 
each, other like storm-driven hailstones, each speaker feeling 
.rather the necessity of utterance that finding a listener. Per- 
haps the only silent members of the group were Bratti, wlio, 
as a new-comer, was busy in mentally piecing together the 
flying fragments of information ; the man of the razor ; and a 
thin-lipped, eager-looking personage in spectacles, w’eariiig a 
pen-and-ink-case at his belt. 

“ Ebbetie, Nello,’’ said Bratti, skirting the group till lie was 
within hearing of the barber. “It appears the Magnifico is 
dead — rest his soul 1 — and the price of wax will rise ? '' 

“ Even as you say," answered Nello i and then added, with 
an air of extra gravity, but with marvellous rapidity, “ and his 
waxen image in the Nunziata fell at the same moment, they 
say \ or at some other time, whenever it pleases the Frati Serviti, 
who know best. And several cows and women have hack still- 
born calves this Quaresima ; and for the bad eggs that have 
been broken sjnee the Carnival, nobody has counted them. 
Ah 1 a great man — a great politician — a greater poet than 
Dante. And yet the cupola didn't fall, only the lantern, Chi 
mifacoloV^ 

A sharp and lengthened “ Pst 1 " was suddenly heard 
darting across the pelting storm of gutturals. It came from 
the pale man in spectacles, and had the effect he intended ; 
for the noise ceased, and all eyes in the group were fixed on 
him with a look of expectation. 

“ Tis well said 3 ^ou Florentines are blind,” he began, in an 
incisive high voice. “ It appears to me, you need notliing but 
a diet of hay to make cattle of you. What ! do you think the 
death of Lorenzo is the scourge God has prepared for Flor- 
ence. Go 1 you are sparrows, chattering praise over thedeail 
hawk. What! a man who was trying to slip a noose over 
every neck in the Republic that he might tighten it at his 
pleasure ! You like that ; you like to have the election of 
your magistrates turned into closet-work, and no man to 
use the rights of a citizen unless he is a Medicean, That 
is what is meant by qualification now : netto di speahio f no 
longer means that a man pays his dues to the Republic ; it 
means that he he’ll wink at robbery of the people’s money — 

* A votive image of Lorenzo, in wax, hung up in the church of tlie Annunzata, sup- 
posed to have fallen at the time of his death. Boto is popular Tuscan for Voto, 

t The phrase used to express the absence of disqualification— the not being entered 
as a debtor in the public book 
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at robbery of their daughtersMowries ; that he’ll play the 
ciiamberer and the philosopher by turns — listen to bawdy 
songs at the Carnival and cry ‘ Bellissinii ? ’—and listen to 
sacred lauds and cry again ^ JBeliissiaii ! ’ But tiiis is what you 
love : you grumble and raise a riot overyour quaitrini dknchS^ 
(white farthings) ; “ but you take no notice when the public 
treasury has got a hole in the bottom for the gold to run into 
Lorenzo’s drains. You like to pay for footmen to walk before 
and behind one of your citizens, that he may be affable and 
condescending to you. ‘See, wdiat a tali Pisan we keep/ say 
you, ‘ to march before him with the drawn sword fiashingiii our 
eyes !• — and yet Lorenzo smiles at us. What goodness 1 ’ 
And you think the death of a man, who would soon have saddled 
and bridled you as the Sforza has saddled and bridled Milan 
— you think his death is the scourge God is warning you of 
by portents. I tell you there is another sort of scourge in 
the air.” 

“ Nay, nay, Ser Cioiii, keep astride your politics, and 
never mount your prophecy ; politics is the better horse,” 
said Nello. “But if you talk of portents, what portent can 
be greater than a pious notary ? Balaam’s ass was nothing 
to it,” 

“ Ay, but a notary out of work, with his inkbottle dry,” 
said another bystander, very much out at elbows. “ Better 
don a cowl at once, SerCioni ; everybody will believe in your 
fasting,” 

The notary turned and left the group with a look of in- 
dignant contempt, disclosing, as he did so, the sallow but 
mild face of a short man who had been standing behind him, 
and whose bent shoulders told of some sedentary occupation. 

“By San Giovanni, though,” said the fat purchaser of 
leeks, with the air of a person rather shaken in his theories. 
“ I am not sure there isn’t some truth in what Ser Cion! says, 
For I know I have good reason to find fault with the quatfrmi 
btanc'kimysAi, Grumble, did he say ? Suffocation! 1 should 
think we do grumble ; and, let anybody say the word, I’ll 
turn out into the piazza with the readiest, sooner than have 
our money altered in our hands as if the magistracy were so 
many necromancers. And it’s true Lorenzo might have 
hindered such work if he would— and for the bull with the 
flaming horns, why, as Ser Cioni says, there may be many 
meanings to it, for the matter of that ; it may have more to 
do with the taxes than we thinii. . For when God above. sends 
a sign, it’s not, .to. ’be supposed he’d have'only one meaning.” 
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“ Spolceo like an oracle, Goro I said the barber, Why; 
when m po.or mortals can pack two or three meanings into 
one sentencej.it were nere blasphemy not to believe that your 
miraculous biall raeans. everything any man in Florence 
likes it to mean.” 

. “Thoiiartpleased to scoff, 'Nello/^ said the sallow, round- 
.shouldered man, no, ..longer eclipsed by the notary, “but it is 
not the less true, that, every .'revelation, whether by visions, 
'dreams, portents .or 'the written - word, has many iiieatiings, 
which it is given to the illuminated only to iinfoldd' 

. “Assured.ly,”. answered Nello. “Flaveirt I been to hear 
the Frate in San Lorenzo.? But then, IVe been to hear b'ra 
Menico in the Duoino too ; .and, according to him, your Fra 
Girolamo,.' w.itli 'his .visions, and interpretations, is riiiiiiing after 
the 'wind'of.Mongibello.., and' those wlw follow him are like to 
have the fate of certain swine dh'at'ran headlong into the sea 
—or some hotter place* With San Domenico roaring e7rr& 
in. one, ear, and, San .'Francisco- .screaming in the other, 
what is a poor barber to do— unless he were illuminated ? 
But, ifs plain our Go ro^ here 'is beginning to be illuminated, for 
he already sees that the bull with the flaming horns means 
first himself, and secondly all the other aggrieved taxpayers 
of Florence, who , are , deter joined to gore the in agi st racy o n 
the first opportmiit}^” 

“ Goro is a fool 1 ” said a bass voice, with a. note that 
dropped like the sound of a great bell in the midst of nnich 
tinkling. “ Let h iin carry home his leeks and shake his fl anks 
over his wool-beating, ffefll mend matters more that way 
than by showinghis tun-shaped body in the piazza, as if every- 
body might measure his grievances by the size of his paunch. 
The burdens that harm him most are his heavy carcass and 
his idleness.” 

The speaker had joined the group only^ in time to hear 
the conclusion of Mellows speech, but he was one of those 
figures for whom all the world instinctively makes way, as it 
would for a battering-rain..- . He . w^as not much above the 
middle height, but the inipi'ession of enormous force which 
was conveyed by his capacious chest and brawny arms bared 
to the shoulder, was deepened by the keen sense and cpiiet 
resolution expressed in his glance and in every furrow of his 
cheek and brow. He had often been an unconscious model 
to Domenico Ghirlandajo, when that great painter was making 
the walls of the churches reflect the life of Florence, and trans- 
lating pale aerial traditions itito the deep color and strong lines 
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of the face he knew. The naturally dark tint of Ms skin was 
additionally bronzed by the same powdery deposit that gave 
a polished black surface to his leathern apron : a deposit 
which habit had probably made a necessary condition of 
perfect ease, for it was not washed off with punctilious re- 
gularity. 

Goro turned his fat cheek and glassy eye on the frank 
speaker with a look of deprecation rather than of resentment. 

Why, Niccolb/^ he said, in an injured tone, I’ve heard 
you sing to another tune than that, often enough, when you’ve 
been laying down the law at San Gallo on the festa. I’ve 
heard you say yourself, that a man wasn’t a mill-wheel, to be 
on the grind, grind, as long as he was driven, ‘and then stick in 
his place without stirring when the water was low. And you’re 
as fond of your vote as any man in Florence — ay, 'and I’ve heard 
you say, if Lorenzo ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Niccolb. ‘‘ Don’t you be bringing up my 
speeches again after you’ve swallowed them, and handing them 
about as if they were none the w^orse. I vote and speak when 
there’s any use in it : if there’s hot metal on the anvil, I lose 
no time before I strike \ but I don’t spend good hours in tink- 
ling on cold iron, or in standing on the pavement as thou dost 
Goto, with snout iip\vard, like a pig under an oak-tree. And 
as for Lorenzo — dead and gone before his time — he was a 
man who had an eye for curious iron-work ; and if anybody 
says he wanted to make himself a tyrant, I say, ‘ Sia yFll not 
deny which way the wind blows when every man can see the 
•weathercock,’ But that only means that Lorenzo was a crested 
hawk, and there are plenty of hawks without crests whose 
claws and beaks are as good for tearing. Though if there 
was any chance of a real reform, so that Marzocco* might shake 
his mane and roar again, instead of dipping his head to lick 
the feet of anybody that will mount and ride him, I’d strike a 
good blow for it.” 

** And that reform is not far off, Niccolb,” said the sallow, 
mild- faced man, seizing his opportunity like a missionary 
among the too light-minded heathens; ^‘for a time of tribula- 
tion is coming, and the scourge is at hand. And when the 
Church is purged of cardinals and prelates who traffic in her 
inheritance that their hands may be full to pay the price of 
blood and to satisfy their own lusts, the State will be purged 
too — and Florence will be purged of men who love to see 
avarice and iechery under the red hat and. the mitre because 

'Til® stone, Lion emblem of tlie P . 
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^ it .gives them .the screen of a more . hellish ■ vice than theic 
own.’’ 

: : ■ “ Ay, as.Goro’s broad .body would be a screen for my 
■narrow., person in case of missiles,” said Nello ; but if that 
excellent screen happened to fall, I were stifle under it 
surely enough. That is no bad image of thine. iVanni— 
rather, of the Frate’s j for I fancy there is no room in ilie 
small cup of thy understanding for any other liquor tliaii 
what he pours into it.” 

“ And it were well for thee, Nello,” replied Nanni, “ if tlioii 
couldst empty thyself of thy scoffs and thy jests, and take in 
that liquor too. The warning is ringing in the ears of ail men : 
and it’s no new story; for the Abbot Joachim prophesied of 
the coming time three hundred years ago, and now Fra Giro- 
lamo has got the message afresh. He has seen it in vision 
even as the prophets of old : he has seen the sword hanging 
from the sky.” 

“ Ay, and thou wilt see it thyself, Nanni, if thou wilt stare 
upward long enongh,” said Niccolb ; “ for that pitiable tailor’s 
word of thine makes thy noddle so overhang thy legs, that tliy 
eyeballs can see nought above the stitching-board but the roof 
of thy own skull.” 

The honest tailor bore the jest without bitterness, bent on 
convincing his hearers of his doctrine rather than of his dig- 
nity,. But Niccolo gave him no opportunity for replying ; for 
he turned away to the pursuit of his market business, probably 
considering further dialogue as a tinkling on cold iron. 

“ said the man with the hose round his neck, who 

had lately migrated from another knot of talkers, “they are 
safest who cross themselves and jest at nobody. Ho you 
know that the Magnifico sent for the Frate at the last, and 
couldn’t die without his blessing ” 

“ Was it so — in truth ^ ” said several voices. “ yes — 
God will have pardoned him.” “lie died like the best of 
Christians.” “ Never took his eyes from the holy crucifix.” 

“ And the Frate will have given him his blessing ? ” 

“ Well : I know no more,” said he of the hosen ; “ only Guccio 
there met a footman going back to Careggi, and he told him 
the Frate had been sent for yesternight, after the Magnilico 
had confessed and had the holy sacraments.” 

“ It’s likely enough the Frate will tell the people something 
about it in his sermon this morning ; is it not true, Nanni ” 
said Goro. “ What do you think ? ” 

But Ninni had already turned his back on Goro, and the 
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group was rapidly thinning ; some being stirred by the iinpiilso 
to go and hear ‘'new things ’’from the Frate “ new things” 
were the nectar of Florentine); others by the sense that it 
was time to attend to their private business. In this general 
movement, Bratti got close to the barber, and said — 

“ Nello, you’ve a ready tongue of your own, and are used 
to worming secrets out of people when you’ve once got them 
well lathered. I picked up a stranger this morning as I was 
coming in from Rovezzano, and I can spell him out no better 
than I can the letters on that scarf I bought from the French 
cavalier. It isn’t my wits are at fault, — I want no itfan to 
help me tell peas from paternosters, — but when you come to 
foreign fashions, a fool may happen to know more than a wise 
man.” ■ 

“ Ay, thou hast the wisdom of Midas, who could turn rags 
and rusty nails into gold, even as thou dost,” said, “ Nelio 
and he had also something of the ass about him. But where 
is thy bird of strange plumage ?” 

Bratti was looking round, wdth an air of disappointment. 

“ Diavoio 1 ” he said, with some vexation. “ The bird’s 
flown. It’s true he was hungry, and I forgot him. But we 
shall find him in the Mercato, within scent of bread and 
savours, FlI answer for him.” 

“ Let us make the round of the Mercato, then,” said Nello 
It isn’t Ills feathers that puzzle me,” continued Bratti, as 
they pushed their way together. “ There isn’t much in the 
way of cut and cloth on this side the Holy Sepulchre that can 
puzzle a Florentine.” 

" Or frighten him either,” said Nello, “ after he had seen an 
Englander or a German. 

“No, no,” said Bratti, cordially ; “ one may never lose of 
the Cupola aiid yet know the world, I hope. Besides, this 
stranger’s clothes are good Italian merchandise, and the hose 
■he' wears were dyed in Ognissanti before ever, they w^ere dyed 
with salt water, as he says. But the riddle about him 


Here Bratti’s explanation was interrupted by some jostling 
as they reached one of the enterances of the piazza, and before 
he could resume it they had caught sight of the enigmatical 
object they were in search of. ■ ■ , , ' 
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CHAPTER IL 

BREAKFAST FOR LOVE, 

. .After Bratti. had joined 'the; knot of talkers, the ycning 
stranger, hopeless of learning what was the cause of tiie geiv 
era! agitation, and not much caring to know wliat was i^rcrij- 
ably of little interest to any but born Florentines, soon became 
tired of waiting for Bratti’s escort; and chose to siroll roiind 
the piazza, looking out for some vendor of eatables who might 
happen to have less than the average curiosity about public 
news. But as if at: the suggestion- of, a siidden thought, he 
thrust his hand into a purse or wallet that hung at his waist, 
and explored it again and again with a look of frustration. 

“ Not an obolus, by Jupiter ! ” he murmureeb in a language 
which was not Tuscan or even Italian, I thought I liacl one 
poor piece left. I must get my breakfast for io\ e, tlien ! ’’ 

Fie had not gone many steps farther before it seemed 
likely that he had found a quarter of tlie market where that 
medium of exchange might not be rejected. 

In a corner, away from any group of talkers, two mules 
were standing, well adorned with red tassels and collars. 
One of them carried wooden milk-vessels, the oilier a pair of 
panniers filled with herbs and salads. Resting lier elbow on 
the neck of the mules that carried the milk, there leaned a 
young girl, apparently not more than sixteen, wdlh a red hood 
surrounding her face, which was all the more babydike in its 
ptettiness from the entire concealment of her hair, llie 
poor child, perhaps, was weary after her labor in tlie morn- 
ing twilight in preparation for her walk to market from some 
castello three or four miles off, for she seemed to have gone 
to sleep in that half-standing, half-leaning posture. Never- 
theless, our stranger had no compunction in awaking her ; but 
the means he chose were so gentle, that it seemed to the 
damsel in her dream as if a little sprig of thyme had touched 
her lips while she was stooping to gather the herbs. The 
dream was broken, however, for she opened lier blue baby- 
eyes, and started up with astonishment and confusion to see 
the young stranger standing close before her. She heard 
him speaking to her in a voice which seemed so strange and 
soft that even if she had been more collected she would have 
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taken it for granted that he said something hopelessly tm- 
iiiteliigible to her, and her first movement was to turn her 
head a little away, and lift up a corner of her green serge 
mantle as a screen. He repeated his words — 

* Forgive me, pretty one, for awaking you. Fm dying 
with hunger, and the scent of milk makes breakfast seem 
more desirable than ever.” 

He had chosen the words ‘ mtwio di because he 

knew they would be familiar to her ears ; and he had uttered 
them playfully, with the intonation of a mendicant. This time 
lie was understood ; the corner of the mantle was dropped, 
and in a few moments a large cup of fragrant milk was held 
out to him. He paid no further compliments before raising 
it to his lips, and while he was drinking, the little maiden 
found courage to look up at the long dark curls of this singu- 
lar-voiced stranger, who had asked for food in the tones of a 
beggar, but who, though his clothes were much damaged, was 
unlike any beggar she had ever seen. 

While this process of survey was going on, there was an- 
other currant of feeling that carried her hand into a bag which 
hung by the side of the mule, and when the stranger set down 
his cup, he saw a large piece of bread held out towards him, 
and caught a glance of the blue eyes that seemed intended as 
an encouragement to him to to take this additional gift. 

But perhaps that is your own breakfast,’’ be said, “ No, 
I have had enongii without payment. A thousand thanks, 
my gentle one.” 

'fhere was no rejoinder in words ; but the piece of bread 
was pushed a little nearer to him, as if in impatience at his 
refusal \ and as the long dark eyes of the stranger rented on 
the baby-face, it seemed to be gathering more and more 
courage to look up and meet them. 

Ah, then, if I must take the bread,” he said, laying his 
hand on it, “ I shall get bolder still, and beg for another kiss 
to make the bread, sweeter.” , 

His speech was getting wonderfully intelligible in spite of 
the strange voice, which had at first almost seemed a thing 
to make her cross herself. She blushed deeply, and lifted up 
a corner of her mantle to her mouth again. But just as the 
too presumptuous stranger was leaning forward, and had his 
fingers on the arm that held up the screening mantle, he was 
startled by a harsh voice close upon his ear. 

Who are jw/~with' a murrain to- you;? :No honest buyer 
I’il warrant, but^ a hanger-on of the' dicers^ — or something 
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worse. Go! dance off,. and iiiKi fitter company, or I’^j.giVe 
you a tune to a little quicker time than you’ll like.'’ 

' The young stranger drew, back and looked at the speaker 
with a glance pro-vokingly free from alarm and depreeatimi, 
and his slight expression of saucy amii.^cnienl In-oke iiro a 
broad beaming smile as he surveyed the figure of his 
ener. She was a stout but brawny woman, with a inairs jcr» 
kin slipped over her green serge gamurra or gown, and iije 
peaked hood of some departed main ie fastened rountl her 
sun-burnt face, which, under all its coarseness and |iremiiture 
wrinkles, showed a half-sad, half-ludicrous maternal resem- 
blance to the tender baby-face of the little maiden — the sort 
of resemblance which often seems a more croaking, sliudtler- 
creating prophecy than that of the death’s-head. 

There was something irresistibly propitiating in that bright 
young smile, but IMonna Ghita was not a woman to betray 
any weakness, and she went on speaking, apparently with 
heightened exasperation. 

‘‘ Yes, yes, you can grin as well as other monkeys in cap 
and jerkin. You’re a minstrel or a mountebank, Til be sworn ; 
you look for all the world as silly as a tumbler when he’s been 
upside down and has got on his heels again. And what foolks 
tricks hast thou been after, Tessa ? ” she added, turning to 
her daughter, whose frightened face was more iiwitingio abuse. 
“ Giving away the milk and victuals, it seems ; ay, ay, tliou'dst 
carry water in thy ears for any idle vagaboiul that didn't like 
to stoop for it, thou silly staring rabbit 1 Turn tiiy back, and 
lift the herbs out of the panniers, else Til make time say a 
few Aves without counting.” 

‘‘Nay, IMadonna,” said the stranger, with a pleading smile, 
“don’t be angry with your pretty Tessa for taking pity on a 
liungry traveller, who found himself unexpectedly without a 
quattrino. Your handsome face looks so well when it frowns, 
that I long to see it illuminated by a smile.” 

“ Pa via I I know what paste you are made of. You may 
tickle -me with that straw a good long while before I shaft 
laugh, I can tell you. Get along, with a bad Easter 1 else Ell 
make a beauty-spot or two on that face of yours that shall 
spoil your kissing on this side Advent.” 

As Monna Ghita lifted her formidable talons by way of 
complying with the first and last requisite of eloquence, Bratli, 
who had come up a minute or two before, had been saying to 
his companion, “What think you of this pretty parrot, Nefio i 
Doesn't his tongue smack of Venice ? ” 
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“ Nay, JiSTatti,” said the barber in an undertone, thy wis- 
dom lias miicli of the ass in it, as I told thee just now ; espe- 
cially about the ears, This stranger is a Greek, else I’m not 
the barber who has had the sole and exclusive shaving of the 
excellent Demetrio, and drawn more than one sorry tooth from 
his learned jaw. And this youth might be tahen to have come 
straight from Olympus — at least when he has had a touch of 
my razor.” 

Orsu I Monna Ghita ! ” continued Nello, not sorry to 
see some sport ; ‘‘ what has happened to cause such a thunder- 
storm ? Has this young stranger been misbehaving himself ? ” 

“ By San Giovanni!” said the cautious Bratti, who had 
not shaken off his original suspicions concerning the shabbily- 
clad possessor of jewels, he did right to run away from mt% 
if he meant to get into mischief. I can swear that 1 found 
him under the Loggia de’ Cerchi, with a ring on his finger 
such as I’ve seen worn by Bernardo Riicellai himself. Not 
another rusty nail’s worth do I know about him.’’’ 

“ The fact is,” said Nello, eyeing the stranger good-hii- 
moreclly, this beiio gwvane has been a little too presumptuous 
in admiring the charms of Monna Ghita, and has attempted to 
kiss her while her daughter’s back is turned ; fori observe that 
the pretty Tessa is too busy to look this way at present. Was 
it not so, Messer ? ” Nello concluded, in a tone of courtesy. 

You have divined the offence like a soothsayer,” said 
the stranger, laiigliingly. “ Only that I had not the good for- 
tune to find Monna Ghita here at first. I begged a cup of 
milk from her daughter, and had accepted this gift of bread, 
for which 1 was making a humble offering of gratitude, before 
I had the higher pleasure of being face to face with these 
riper charms which I was perhaps too bold in admiring.” 

‘‘ Fa,m / be off, every one of you, and stay in purgatory 
till I pay to get you out, will you ? ” said Monna Ghita, fiercely, 
elbowing Nello, and leading forward her mule so as to compel 
the stranger to jump aside. “Tessa, thou simpleton, bring 
forward thy mule a bit : the cart will be upon us.” 

As Tessa turned to take the mule’s bridle, she cast one 
timid glance at the stranger, who was now inoving with Nello 
out of the way of an approaching market-cart ; and the glance 
was just long enough to seize the beckoning movement of his 
hami, which indicated that he had been watching forjliis op- 
portunity of an adieu. 

“ smd Bratti, raising Ms voice to speak across the 

cart; “I leave you: with Nello, young , man, for there’s no 
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pushing iTiy bag and basket any farther, and I have business 
atdiome. But you'll remember our bargain, because if you 
found Tessa without me, it was not my fault. Nello will show 
you my shop in the Ferravecchi, and FIl not turn my back on 

you.” , , . 

A thousand thanks, iriend 1 ” said'.the stranger, latigliiiig, 
and then turned away with Nello up the narrow, street wliicli 
led most directly to the Piazza del Diiomo* 


CHAPTER III. 

THE barber’s shop. 

‘‘To tell you the truth,” said the young stranger to Nello, 
as they got a little clearer of the entangled vehicles and mules, 
“ I am not sorry to be handed over by that patron of mine to 
one who has a less barbarous accent, and a less enigmatical 
business. Is it a common thing among you Florentiiies for 
an itinerant trafficker in broken glass and rags to talk of a 
shop where he sells lutes and swords ? ” 

“ Common ? No : our Bratti is not a common man. He 
has a theory, and lives up to it, wliich is more tfuin I can say 
for any philosopher I have the honor of shaving,” answered 
Nello, whose loquacity, like an over-full bottle, could never 
pour forth a small dose. “ Bratti means to extract the utmost 
possible amount of pleasure, that is to say, of lunrcl bargain- 
ing, out of this life ; winding it up with a bargain for the 
easiest possible passage through purgatory, by giving Holy 
Church his winnings when the game is over. He" has had his 
will made to that effect on the cheapest terms a notary could 
be got for. But I have often said to him, ‘ Bratti, thy bar- 
gain is a limping one, and thou art on the lame side of it. 
Does it not make thee a little sad to look at the pictures of 
the Baradiso? Thou v/ilt never be able there to chapter for 
rags and rusty nails : the saints and angels want neither pins 
nor tinder ; and except with San Bartolommeo, who carries 
his skin about in an inconvenient manner, I see no chance of 
thy making a bargain for second-hand clothing.' But God 
pardon me,” added Nello, changing his tone, and crossing 
himself, “ this light talk ill beseems a morning when Lorenzo 
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lies*^ dead,, and tlie Muses are tearing their hair — always a 
painful thought to a barber ; and you yourself, Messere, are 
probably under a Gloti-d^ for when a man of your speech and 
presence takes* tfp with so sorry a night’s lodging, it argues 
some misfortune to have befallen him.” 

‘‘What Lorenzo is that whose death you speak of said 
the stranger, appearing to have dwelt with too anxious an in- 
terest on this point to have noticed the indirect inquiry that 
.followed it. 

“ What Lorenzo ? There is but one Lorenzo, I imagine, 
whose death could throw the Mercato into an uproar, set the 
lantern of the Duomo leaping in desperation, and cause the 
lions of the Republic to feel under an immediate necessity to 
devor one another. I mean Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Pericles 
of our Athens — if I may make such a comparison in the ear of 
a Greek.” 

‘^Why not?” said the other, laughingly; “for I doubt 
wdiether Athens, even in the days of Pericles, could have pro- 
duced so learned a barber.” 

“ Yes, yes; I thought I could not be mistaken,” said the 
rapid Neilo, “ else I have shaved the venerable Dernetrio Cal- 
condila to little purpose ; but pardon me, I am lost in wonder: 
your Italian is better than his, though he has been in Italy 
forty years — better even than that of the accomplished 
Marullo, who may be said to have married the Italic Muse in 
more senses tlian one, since he has married our learned and 
lovely Alessandra Scala.” 

“It will lighten your wonder to know that I come of a 
Greek stoek planted in Italian soil much longer than the mul- 
berry-trees which have taken so kindly to it. I was born at 
Bari, and my — I mean, I was brought up by an Italian — and, 
in fact, I am a Greek, very much as your peaches are Per- 
sian. The Greek dye was subdued in me, I suppose, till I 
had been dipped over again by long abode and much travel 
in the land of gods and heroes. And, to confess something 
of my private affairs to you, this same Greek dye, with, a few 
ancient gems I have about, me, is the only fortune shipwreck 
has left me. But — when the towers fall, you know it is an ill 
business for the small nest-builders — the death of your Per- 
icles makes me wish I had rather turned my steps towards 
Rome, as I should have done but for a fallacious Minerva in 
the shape of an Augustinian monk* ‘ At Rome,’ he said, 
‘you will be lost in a crowd of hungry scholars ; but at P'lor- 
ence, every corner is penetrated by the' sunshine of Lorenzo’s 
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patronage ^ Florence is the best market in Italy for such coia- 
modities as yours.’ ” 

'' Gnqffi, and so it will remain,, I jiope,’* said Nello. Lor- 
enzo was not, the only patron and judge of learning in our 
city—- heaven forbid 1 Because he was a large melon, every 
other Florentine is not a pumpkin, I suppose, l iave we nol 
Bernardo Rucellai, and Alamanno Rimiccini, and plenty 
more ! And if you want to be informed on such matters, I 
Nello, am your man. It seems to me a thousand years till I 
can be of service to a M erudito like yoiirscif. And first of 
all, in the matter of your hair. That beard, my line 3'oiing 
man, must be parted with, were it as dear to you as the 
nymph of your dreams. Here at Florence, we love not to 
see a man with his nose projecting over a cascade of hair. 
But, remember, you will have passed the Rubicon, when once 
you have been shaven : if you repent, and let your beard grow 
after it has acquired stoutness by a struggle with the razor, 
your mouth will by and by show no longer that Messer 
Angelo calls the divine prerogative of lips, but will appear 
like a dark cavern fringed with horrent brambles.” 

That is a terrible prophecy,” said the Greek, ** especially 
if your Florentine maidens are many if them as pretty as the 
little Tessa I stole a kiss from ibis morning.” 

‘‘ Tessa , ^ she is a rough-handed contadina ; you will rise 
into the favor of dames who bring no scent of the !nule-stal)les 
with them. But to that end, you must not Inux* the air of a 
sgherrOym a man of evil repute: you must look like a cour- 
tier, and a scholar of the more polished sort, such as our 
Pietro Crinito — like one who sins among well-l>red, well-fed 
people, and not one who sucks down vile vim di soifo in a 
chance tavern.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the stranger. If the Floren- 
tine Graces demand it, I am willing to give up this small mat- 
ter of my beard, but ” 

‘‘Yes, yes,” interrupted Nello. “ I know what you would 
say. It is the bella zazzera — the hyacinthine locks, you do 
not choose to part with; and there is no need. Just a little 
pruning — ecco ! — and you will look not unlike the illustrious 
prince Pico di Mirandola in Ms prime. And here we are in 
good time in the Piazza San Giovanni, and at the door of my 
shop. But you are pausing, I see : naturall}', you want to 
look at our wonder of the world, our Duomo, our Santa ]\Iaria 
del Fiore. Well, well, a mere glance ; but I beseech you to 
leave a closer survey till you have been shaved : I am quivep 
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, lug with the inspiration of my art even to the very edge of my 
razor. Ah, then, come round this way.” 

The mercurial barber seized the arm of the stranger, and 
led him to a point, on the south side of the piazza, from which 
he could see at once the huge dark shell of the cupola, the 
slender soaring grace of Giotto’s campanile, and the quaint 
octagon of San Giovanni in front of them, showing its unique 
gates of storied bronze, which still bore the somewhat dimmed 
glory of their original gilding. The inlaid marbles were then 
fresher in their pink, and white, and purple, than they are 
now, when the winters of four centuries have turned their 
white to the rich ochre of well-mellowed meerschaum ; the 
faqadeofthe cathedral did not stand ignominious in faded 
stucco, but had upon it the magnihcent promise of the half- 
completed marble unlaying and statued niches, which Giotto 
had devised a hundred and fifty years before ; and as the 
campanile in all its harmonious variety of color and form led 
the eyes upward, high into the clear air of this April morning, 
it seemed a prophetic symbol, telling that human life must 
somehow and some time shape itself into accord with that 
pure aspiring beauty. 

But this was not the impression it appeared to produce 
on the Greek. His eyes were irresistibly led upward, but as 
he stood with his arms folded and his curls falling backward, 
there was a slight touch of scorn on his lip, and when his 
eyes fell again they glanced round with a scanning coolness 
which was rather piquing to Nellohs Florentine spirit. 

“ Weil, my fine young man,” he said, with some impatience, 
‘‘ you seem to make as little of our Cathedral as if you were 
the Angel Gabriel come straight from Paradise. I should like 
to know if you have ever seen finer work than our Giotto’s 
tower, or any cupola that would not look a mere mushroom 
by the side of Brunelleschi’s there, or any marbles finer or 
more cunningly wrought than these that our Signoria got from 
far-off quarries, at a price that would buy a dukedom. Come, 
now, have you ever seen anything to equal them ? ” 

“If you asked me that question with a cimeter at my 
throat, after the Turkish fashion, or even your own razor,” 
said the ..young Greek, smiling gayly, and moving on .towards 
the gates of the Baptistery, “ I daresay you might get a con- 
fessio.n :of the true faith from me. But .with my throat .free 
from peril, I venture to tell you that your buildings smack 
to much of Christian barbarism for my taste. I have a siiud- 
* dering sense of what there is inside — hideous smoked Madoiv 
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Has.;, fleshless' saints in mosaic, staring down idiotic astonish- 
inent and rebuke from the apse.;^ skiii-ciad skeletons hanging 
on, crosses, or stuck all over with arrows, or stretched on 
gridirons'; women and monks with heads aside in perpetual 
lamentation. I ha.ve seen enough of those wry-riecketl favor** 
ites of heaven at Constantinople. ■ But what is this bronze 
door rough with' imagery? These women’s figures scan 
moulded in a different spirit from those starved and staring 
saifits I spoke of : these heads in high relief speak ofaliiiinao 
mind within them, instead of looking like an index to per- 
petual spasms and colic.’’ 

‘‘Yes, yes,” said Nello, with some triumph. ‘‘ I think we 
shall show you by and by that our Florentine ait is not in a 
state of barbarism. These gates, my fine young man, were 
moulded half a century ago, by our Lorenzo Ghiberti, when 
he counted hardly so many years as you do.” 

“ Ah, I remember,” said the stranger, turning away, like 
one whose appetite for contemplation was soon satisfied. “ I 
have heard that your Tuscan sculptors and painters have 
been studying the antique a little. But with monks for niodels, 
and the legends of mad hermits and martyrs for subjects, the 
vision of Olympus itself would be of small use to them.” 

“ I understand,” said Nello, with a significant shrug, as 
they walked along. “You are of the same mind as I\ficlie!e 
Mariillo, ay, and as Angelo Poliziano himself, in spite of his 
canonicate, when he relaxes himself a little in my shop after 
his lectures, and talks of the gods awaking from their long 
sleep and making the woods and streams vital once more. 
But he rails against the Roman scholars who want to make 
us all talk Latin again : ‘My ears,’ he says, ‘are sufficiently 
flayed by the barbarisms of the learned, and if the vulgar are 
to talk Latin I would as soon have been in Florence the day 
they took to beating all the kettles in the city because the 
the bells were not enough to stay the wrath of the saints.’ 
Ah, Messer Greco, if you want to know the flavor of our 
scholarship, you must frequent my shop : it is the focus of 
Florentine intellect, and in that sense the naval of the earth — 
as my great predecessor, Burchiello, said of Ms shop, on the 
more frivolous pretension that his street of the Calimara was the 
centre of our city. And here we are at the sign of ‘ Apollo and 
the Razor.’ Apollo, you see, is bestowing the razor on the Trip- 
tolenuis of our craft, the first reaper of beards, the sublime 
Afwnimo, whose mysterious idenity is indicated by a shadowy 
hand.” 
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I see thou hast had custom already, Sandro,” continued 
Nello, addressing a solemn-looking dark-eyed youth, who made 
way for them on^the threshold. And now make all clear for 
this signor to sit down. And prepare the finest-scented lather, 
for he has a learned and a handsome chin.” 

“You have a pleasant little adytum there, I see/^ said the 
stranger, looking through a laticed screen which divided the 
shop from a room of about equal size, opening into a still 
smaller walled enclosure, where a few bays and laurels^ sur- 
rounded a stone Fiennes. “ I suppose }oor conclave of 
eniditi meets there ? ” 

“ There, and not less in my shop,’^ said Nello, leading the 
way into the inner room, in which were some benches, a table, 
with one book in manuscript and one printed in capitals lying 
open upon it, a lute, a few oil-sketches, and a model or two 
of hands and ancient masks. “For my shop is a no less 
fitting haunt of the Muses as you will acknowledge when 
you feel the sudden illumination of understanding and the 
serene vigor of inspiration that will come to you with a clear 
chin. Ah 1 you can make that lute discourse, I perceive. I, 
too, have some skill that way, though the serenata is useless 
when daylight discloses a visage like mine, looking no fresher 
than an apple that has stoocf the winter. But look at that 
sketch : it is a fancy of Piero di Cosimo’s, a strange freakish 
painter, who says he saw it by long looking at a mouldy wall.” 

The sketch Nello pointed to represented three masks — 
one a drunken laughing Satyr, another a sorrowing Magda- 
len, and the third, which lay between them, the rigid, cold 
face of a Stoic : the masks rested obliquely on the lap of a 
little child, whose cherub features rose above them with 
something of the supernal promise in the gaze which painters 
had by that time learned to give to the Divine Infant. 

“ A symbolical picture, I see,” said the young Greek, 
touching the lute while he spoke, so as to bring out a slight 
musical murmur, “ The child, perhaps, is the Golden Age, 
wanting neither worship nor philosophy. And the Golden 
Age can always comeback as long as men are born in the 
form of babies, and don’t come into the world in cassock or 
furred mantle. Or, the child may mean the wise philosophy 
of Epicurus, removed alike from the gross, the sad, and the 
'severe.” . 

“ Ah ! everybody has his own interpretation for that pic- 
ture,” said Nello ; “ and if you ask Piero himself what he 
meant by it, he says his pictures are an appendix wdiich 
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Messer Dome neddio has '.been pleased, to make to the iini- 
verse, and if any man is in - doubt what; they inearj, he liad 
. better inquire of Holy Church.' He has been asked to paint 
■ a picture. after the sketch, -..put he puts his fingers to his ears 
and shakes his head at that:,; the .fancy is past, he says— a 
estrange animal., our Piero. But now all is ready for your in- 
itiation into the mysteries of the razor.” 

“Mysteries they may well be called,” continual the bar 
ber, with rising spirits at the prospect of a long monologue, 
as he imprisoned the young Greek in the shroud-like sljaving- 
cloth; “mysteries of Minerva and the Graces, i get the 
flower of men’s thoughts, because I seize them in the first 
moment after shaving. (Ah ! you wince a lilile at the lather : 
it tickles the outlying limits of the nose, I admit.) And tlial 
is what makes the peculiar fitness of a barber's shop to be- 
come a resort of wit and learning. For, look now at a drug- 
gist’s shop : there is a ikill conclave at the sign of * 'rhe 
Moor,’ that pretends to rival mine ; but what sort of inspira- 
tion, I beseech you, can be got from the scent of nauseous 
vegetable decoctions ? — to say nothing of the fact that you no 
sooner pass the threshold than you see a doctor of physic, 
like a gigantic spider disguised in fur and scarlet, waiting for 
his prey : or even see him blocking up the doorway seated on 
a bony hack, inspecting saliva. (\k)ur chin a little elevated, 
if it please you : contemplate that angel who is lilowing the 
trumpet at you from the ceiling. I had it [lainted expressly 
for the regulation of my clients’ chins ) Besides, your drug- 
gist, who herborizes and decocts, is a man of prejudices : he 
has poisoned people according to a syste?n, and is obliged to 
stand up for his system to justify the'consequences. Now a 
bar^r can be dispassionate ; the only thing he necessarily 
stands by is the razor, always providing he is not an author. 
That was the flaw in my great predecessor Burchiello : he 
was a poet, and had consequently a prejudice about his own 
poetry. I have escaped that ; I saw very early that author- 
ship is a narrowing business, in conflict with the liberal art of 
the razor, which demands an impartial affection for all men’s 
chins. Ecco, Messer 1 the outline of your chin and lips is as 
clear as a maiden’s and now fix your mind on a knotty ques- 
tion--.ask yourself whether you are bound to spell Virgil witli 
an i or an e, and say if. you do not feel an unwonted clearness 
on the point. Only, if you decide for the /, keep it to your- 
self till your fortune is made, for the bath the stronger fol- 
lowing in Florence. Ah 1 1 think I see a gleam of still quicker 
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wit ill your eye. I have it on the authority of our young 
Niccof MaccKiavelli, himself keen enough to discern il peb 
neir mvo. as we say, and a great lover of delicate shaving, 
though his beard is hardly of two years’ date, that no sooner 
do the hairs begin to push themselves, than he perceives a 
certain grossiiess of apprehension creeping over him.” 

Suppose you let me look at myself,” said the stranger, 
laughing. The happy effect on my intellect is perhaps ob 
structed by a little doubt as to the effect on my appearance.’’ 

‘‘ Behold yourself in this mirror, then ; it is a Venetian 
mirror from Murano, and the true nosce teipsum^ as I have 
named it, compared with which the finest mirror of steel or 
silver is mere darkness. See now, how by diligent shaving 
the nether region of your face may?’ perserve its human outline 
instead of presenting no distinction from the physiognomy of 
a bearded owl or a Barbary ape. I have seen men whose 
beards have so invaded their cheeks, that one might have 
pitied them as the victims of a sad, brutalizing chastisement 
befitting our Dante’s Inferno, if they had not seemed to strut 
with a strange triumph in their extravagant hairiness/^ 

It seems to me,” said the Greek, still looking into the 
mirror, “that you have taken away some of my capital with 
jmiir razor — I mean a year or two of age, \Yluch might have 
won me more ready credit for mylearning. Under the in- 
spection of a patron whose vision has grown somewhat dim, 
I shall have a perilous resemblance to a maiden of eighteen 
in the disguise of liose and jerkin.” 

“ Not at all,” said Nello, proceeding to clip the too ex- 
travagant curls ; ‘“your proportions are not those of a maiden. 
And for your age, I myself remember seeing Angelo Poli- 
ziatio begin his lectures on the Latin language when he had 
a younger beard than yours ; and between ourselves, his 
juvenile ugliness was not less signal than his precocious 
scholarship. Whereas you — -no, no, your age is not against 
you; but between ourselves, let me hint to you that your 
being a Greek, though it be only an Apulian Greek, is not 
in your favor. Certain of our scholars hold that your Greek 
learning is but a wayside degenerate plant until it has been 
transplanted into Italian brains, and, that now there is such 
a plentiful crop of the superior quality, your native teachers 
are mere propagators of degeneracy. Ecco ! voiir curls are 
now of the right proportion to neck and shoulders : rise, 
hfesser, and I will free you from the encumbrance of this 
cloth. I ahnost advise you to retain the faded jer- 
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kin and hose a little longer ; they give you the air of a fallen 
prince/’ 

'VBut the question is,” said the young (keek, leaning 
against the high back of a chair, and returning Nello’s com 
templative admiration with a look of inquiring anxiety ; the 
question js, in what quarter 1 am to carry my piincelv air, ^ so 
as to rise from the said fallen condition. If your Florentine 
patrons of learning share this scholarly hostility to the (irceks, 
I see not how your city can be a hospitable refuge for me, 
as you seemed to say just now.” 

Fian piano — not so fast,” said Nello, sticking his thumbs 
into his belt and nodding to Sandro to restore order. 1 
will not conceal from you that there is a prejudice against 
preeks among us ; and though, as a barber on snared by 
authorship, I share no prejudices, I must admit that the 
Greeks are not always such pretty youngsters as yourself : 
their erudition is often of an uncombed, unmannerly aspect, 
and encrusted with a barbarous utterance of Italian, that 
makes their converse hardly more euphonious than that of a 
Tedesco in a state of vinous loquacity. And then, again ex- 
cuse me~we Florentines have liberal ideas about speech, 
and consider that an instrument which can halter and prom- 
ise so cleverly as the tongue, must have been partly made 
for those purposes ; and that truth is a riddle for eyes and 
wit to discover, which it were a mere spoiling of sport for 
the tongue to betray. Still we have our limits beyond which 
W'e call dissimulation treachery. But it is said of the Greeks 
that their honesty begins at what is the hanging point with 
us, and that since the old Furies w^ent to sleep, your Christian 
Greek is of so easy a conscience that he would make a step- 
ping-stone of his father’s corpse.” 

The flush on the stranger’s face indicated what seemed so 
natural a movement of resentment, that the good-natured 
Nello hastened to atone for his want of reticence, 

“ Be not offended, I am but repeating what 

I hear in my shop ; as you may perceive, my eloquence is 
simply the cream which I skim off my clients’ talk. Heaven 
forbid I should fetter my impartiality by entertaining an 
opinion. ' And for that same scholarly objection to the 
Greeks,” added Nello, in a more mocking tone, and with a 
signiflcent grimace, “ the fact is, you are heretics, Messer ; 
jealousy has nothing to do with it : if you would just change 
your opinion about leaven, and alter your Doxology a littfe, 
our Italian scholars would think it a thousand years till they 
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could give Up tlieir chairs to you. ■ Yes, yes ; it is chiefly re- 
ligious scruple, and partly also the authority of a great das- 
sic,— Juvenal, is it not ? He, I gather, had his bile as Hiiicli 
stirred by the swarm of Greeks as our Messer Angelo, who 
is fond of quoting some passage about their incorrigible im- 
pudence — audada perdatid 

Pooh 1 the passage is a compliment,” said the Greek, 
who had recovered himself, and seemed wise enough to take 
the matter gayly — 

^ Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 
Promptus, et Isceo torrentior.' 

A rapid intellect and ready eloquence may carry off a little 
impudence.” 

Assuredly,” said Nello. And since, as I see, you 
know Latin literature as well as Greek, you will not fall into 
the mistake of Giovanni Argiropulo, who ran full tilt against 
Cicero, and pronounced him all but a pumpkin-head. For, 
let me give you one bit of advice, young man — ti'iist a bar- 
ber who has shaved the best chins, and kept his eyes and 
ears open for twenty years — oil your tongue well when you 
talk of the ancient Latin writers and gave it an extra dip when 
you talk of the modern. A wise Greek may win favor among us; 
witness our excellent Deme trio, who is loved by many, and 
not hated immoderately even by the most renowned scholars.” 

I discern the wisdom of your advice so clearly,” said 
the Greek, with the bright smile which was continually light- 
ing up the fine form and color of his young face, “ that I will 
ask you for a little more. Who now, for example, would be 
the most likely patron for me Is there a son of Lorenzo 
who inherits his tastes ? Or is there any other wealthy Flor- 
entine specially addicted to purchasing antique gems ? I 
have a fine Cleopatra cut in sardon^^x, and one or two other 
intaglios and cameos, both curious and beautiful, worthy of 
being added to the cabinet of a prince. Happily, I had 
taken the precaution of fastening them within the lining of 
my doublet before I set out on my voyage. Moreover I 
should like to raise a small sum for my present need on this 
ring of mine ” (here he' took out 'the ring and replaced it„on 
his finger),” if you could recommend me to any honest 
trafficker.” 

^PLet.us see,; let us' see,” said-. Nello, perusing ,, the floor, 
and walking up and down the length of his shop.- This is 
no time to apply to Piero de” Medici, though he has the will 
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to '’make, silch .purchases if he. could always spare the money 
but i tl™ Cleopatra liiat he covets 

.iiiost. . . . Yes, yes,. I .have-. it/ . What you want is a man 
of wealth, and influence, and scholarly tastes— nni emeu! 
..your learned porciipiiies, bristling all over with critical tests, 
but one ...whose Greek and .Latin are ot a coiiiioruiblc laxity. 
And that man is Bartolommeo Scala, the secretary of our Re- 
.'.public. , He came to Florence as a poor mlventiirer hiiiisell 
—•a miller’s son — a ‘branny monster,’ as he lias been nick' 
named by our honey-lipped Poliziano, wlio agrees with hin> 
as well as my teeth agree with lemon-juice. And, by ihe I)}-, 
that, may be a reason why the secretary may he the mure 
ready to do a good turn to a strange senolar. Fc/r, between 
you and me, — trust a barber who has sliaved the 

best scholars — friendliness is much such a steed as Ser i»en- 
ghi’s: it will hardly show much alacrity unless it has got the 
thistle of hatred under its tail. Flowever, the secretary is a 
man who’ll keep his word to you, even to the halving of a 
fennel-seed j and he is not unlikely to buy some of }0«r 
gems.’’ 

“ But how am I to get at this great man ? ’’said tlie Greek, 
rather impatiently. 

“1 was coming to that,” said Nello. “ Just now every- 
body of any public importance will be full of Lon?n/.o’s deadu 
and a stranger may And it difficult to gel any nut ice. Ilul in 
the meantime, I could take you to a man who. if he has a 
mind, can help you to a chance of a favorable* interview with 
Scala sooner than anybody else in Florence— worth seeiiyg 
for his own sake too, to say nothing of Ins collect ir)ns, or of 
his daughter Romola, wdio is as fair as the Morentine lily be- 
fore it got quarrelsome and turned red.” 

“ But if this father of the beautiful Romola makes collec 
tions, why should he not like to buy some of my gems him- 
self ? ” 

Nello shrugged his shoulders. “ For two good reasons — 
want of sight to look at the gems, and want of money to pav 
for them. Our old Batdo de’ Bardi is so blind that he can 
see no more of his daughter than, as he savs, a glinimering 
oFsomething bright when she comes very near hhn : doubr 
less her golden hair, which, as Messer Liugi Pulci says of his 
Meridiana’s ' come stella per serem) Ah 1 here come 

some clients of mine, and I shouldn’t wonder if one of them 
could serve your turn about that ring.” 
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CHAPTER IV, 

FIRST IMPRESSION 

Good-day, Messer Domenico,” said Nello to the fore 
most of the two visitors who entered the shop, while he nodded 
silently to the other. “ You come as opportunely as cheese 
on macaroni. Ah 1 you are in haste — wished to be shaved 
without delay — ecco ! And this is a morning when every 
one has grave matter on his mind. Florence orphaned- — the 
very pivot of Italy snatched away — heaven itself at a loss 
what to do next. Ohm / Well, well ; the sun is nevertheless 
travelling on towards dinner-time again ; and, as I was saying, 
you come like cheese ready grated. For this young stranger 
was wishing for an honorable trader who would advance him a 
sum on a certain ring of value, and if I had counted every gold- 
smith and money-lender in Florence on my fingers, I couldn't 
have found a better name then Menico Cennini. Besides, he 
hath other ware in which you deal — Greek learning, and young 
eyes — a double implement which you printers are always in 
need of.” 

The grave elderly man, son of that Bernardo Cennini, 
who, twenty years before, having heard of the new process of 
printing carried on by Germans, had cast his own types in 
Florence, remained necessarily in lathered silence and pas- 
sivity wiiile Nello showered this talk in his ears, but turned a 
slow sideway ga^^e on the stranger. 

‘‘‘This fine young man has unlimited Greek, Latin, or 
Italian at, your service,” continued Nello, fond of interpreting 
by very ample paraphase. He is as great a wonder of juvenile 
learning as Francesco Filelfo or our own incomparable Poli- 
ziano. A second Giiarino, too, for he has had the misfortune 
to be shipwrecked, and has doubtless lost a store of precious 
manuscripts that might .have contributed some correctness' 
even to you correct editions, Domenico. ■ Fortiuiatei}.', he has 
rescued a few gems of rare value. His name is-— you said 
; your name, Messer, was- 

“Tito Melema,” said the stranger, slipping the ring from 
his finger, and presenting it to Cennini, whom- Nello, not iess 
rapid with his razor than mth his tongue, had now released 
from the ' shaving-cloth. ' ^ ' 
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■ Meanwhile the maii who had entered the sho[> in company 
with the goldsiiiith—a tail figure, aboui fifiy, with u short 
trimmed beard, wearing an old felt hat and a tlireonJhare 
mantle— had kept his eye fixed on the Cireek, and iiciw said 

abruptly — , . . 

“ Young man, I am painting.a picture of Siriesn deceiving 
old Priam, "and I should be glad of your face h.r my Siumi, if 
you’d give me a sitting.’’ 

Tito Melema started and looked round witii a pale aston- 
ishment in his face as if at a sudden accnsati»)n : but Xrlio 
left him no time to feei at a loss for an answer : “ Piero/' said 
the barber, “ thou art the most extraordiiiaiy romponnd of 
humors and fancies over packed into a human skin. W’hat 
trick wilt thou play with the fine visage of tliis ymmg scholar 
to make it suit thy traitor? Ask him rather turn his eyes 
upward, and thou mayst make a Saint Sebastian of him that 
will draw troops of devout women ; or, if thou art in a classi-. 
cal vein, put myrtle about his'curls and make him a young Ikic- 
chus, or say rather a Phoebus Apollo, for has face is as warm- 
and bright as a summer morning ; it made me his friend in the 
space of a ‘ credo/ ” 

“ Ay, Nello,” said the painter, speaking witli abrupt pauses ; 
and if thy tongue can leave off its everlasting cldpping long 
enough for thy understanding to considei llit‘ matter, thou 
mayst see that thou hast just shown the reascui why the face 
of Messere will suit my traitor. A perfect traitor should have 
a face which vice can write no marks on— lips that will lie 
with a dimpled smile — eyes of such agate like brightness and 
depth that no infamy can dull thern— cheeks tiiat will rise 
from a murder and not look haggard. I say not this young 
man is a traitor : I mean, he has' a face that wouh.1 make fiiin 
the more perfect traitor if he had the heart of one, which is 
saying neither more nor less than that lie has a l)c:iiitihh face, 
informed with rich young blood, that will be nourishetl 
enough by food, and keep its color without much help of 
virtue. He may have the heart of a hero along with it : I 
aver nothing to the contrary. Ask Domenico there if tlie 
lapidaries can always tell a gem by the sight alone. And now 
Fm going to put the tow in my ears, for thy chatter and the 
bells together are more than I can endure : so say no more to 
me, but trim my beard. 

With these last words Piero (called “ di Cosimo/’ from his 
master Cosimo Rosselli) drew out two bits of tow, stuffed them 
in his ears, and placed himself in the chair before Xello, who 
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shrugged Ills slioulders and cast a grimacing look of mteili 
gence at the Greek, as much as to say, “ A whimsical fellow, you 
perceive I Everybody holds his speeches as mere jokes/^ 
Tito, who had stood transfixed, with his long dark eyes 
resting on the unknown man who had addressed him so equivo- 
cally, seemed recalled to his self-command by Piero’s change 
of position, and apparently satisfied with his explanation, was 
again giving his attention to Cennini, who presently said- — 
“ This is a curious and valuable ring, young man. This 
intaglio of the fish with the crested serpent above it, in the 
black stratum of the onyx, or rather nicolo, is well shown by 
the surrounding blue of the upper stratum. The ring has, 
doubtless, a history?’’ added Cennini, looking up keenly at 
the young stranger. 

Yes, indeed,” said Tito, meeting the scrutiny veryTrankly. 

The ring was found in Sicily, and I have understood from 
those who busy themselves with gems and sigils, that both the 
stone and intaglio are of virtue to make the wearer fortunate, 
especially at sea, and also to restore to him whatever he may 
have lost, But,” he continued, smiling, “ though I have worn 
it constantly since I quitted Greece, it has not made me 
altogether fortunate at sea, you perceive, unless I am to count 
escape from drowning as a sufficient proof of its virtue. It 
remains to be seen whether my lost chests will come to light ; 
but to lose no chance of such a result, Messer, I will pray 
you only to hold the ring for a short space as pledge for a 
small sum far beneath its value, and I will redeem it as soon 
as I can dispose of certain other gems which are secured 
within my doublet, dr indeed as soon as I can earn something 
by any scholarly employment, if I may be so fortunate as to 
meet with such.” 

'That may be seen, young man, if you will come with me,” 
said Cennini. ' My brother Pietro, who is a better judge of 
scholarship than f, will perhaps be able to supply you with a 
task that may test your capabilities. Meanwhile, take back 
your ring until I can hand you the necessary florins, and, if it 
please you, come along with me.” 

Yes, yes/’ said Nell o., ‘/go with Messer Domenico 7011 
cannot go in better ' company ; he was born iinder'the, con- 
stellation that gives a man' skill, riches, and integrity^ wdiat-.' 
ever that constellation may.be/which is , of the less ' conse- 
quence because babies can’t choose their own horoscope, and, 
indeed, if they could, there might .be', an inconvenient rush of 
babies at particular epochs. , ' 'Besides, our Plicenix, the incoin- 
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■parable PicOj has shown" that your horoscopes are all a non* 
seosical dream---which is. 'the less troublcscaiu; opiinuii. Ad- 
dio I ki giovane / clon-.t forget to come back to me," 

No fear of that/- said Tito, beckoning a farewell, as he 
turned round his, bright face at the door, You are to do me 
a.g,reat ■service :— that , is the most positive seeuriiy fen' your 
seeing me again,” 

‘‘ Say -what thou w.iit,'. Piero/^; said Xello, as the young 
stranger disappeared, I'shall .never look a! siicii an outsiile 
as that without taking it as a sign of a lovable nature. Why, 
thou wilt say next that Lionardo, whom them an always rav- 
ing about, ought to -have made his Judas as beauliful as St. 
John 1 But thou art as deaf as the top of Mount IVforello with 
that accursed tow in thy ears. Well, well : Til get a little 
more of this young- man's .iiistory from lii.m before I take him 
to Bardo Bardi.” 


CHAPTER W 

THE BLIND SCHOLAR AND HIS DATOHTER. 

The Via de^ Bardi, a street noted in the history of Flor- 
ence, lies in Oltranno, or that portion of tlie city which clothes 
the southern bank of the river. It extends from the Ponte 
Vecchio to the Piazza de’ IMozzi at the head o>f the Ponte alle 
Grazie ; its right-hand line of houses and wails l,)t*ing l^acked 
by the rather steep ascent which in the fifteen! century was 
known as the hill of Bogoli, the famous stone-eptarry whettce 
the city got its pavement — of dangerously unsta!)le consist- 
ence when penetrated by rains; its left-hand buildings flank- 
ing the river and making on their northern side a length of 
quaint, irregularly-pierced facade, of which the waiters give a 
softened loving reflection as the sun begins to decline towards 
' the w^estern heights. But quaint as these buildings are, some 
of them seem to the historical memory a too modern substi- 
tute for the famous houses of the Bareli family, destroyed by 
popular rage in the middle of the fourteenth centiirv. 

^ They were a proud and energetic stock, these Bardi ; con- 
spicuous among those wdio clutched the sword in the earliest 
world-famous quarrels of Florentines with Florentines, when 
the narrow streets were darkened with the high towx^rs of the 
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nobles, and wlien tbe old tutelar god Mars, as he saw the 
gutters reddened with neighbors’ blood, might well have 
smiled at the centuries of lip service paid to his rival, the 
Baptist. But the Bardi hands were of the sort that not only 
clutch the sword-hilt with vigor, but love the more delicate 
pleasure of fingering minted metal : they were matched, too, 
with true Florentine eyes, capable of discerning that power was 
to be won by other means than by rending and riving, and by 
the middle of the fourteenth century we find them risen from 
their original condition of popolani to be possessors, by pur- 
chase, of lands and strongholds, and the feudal dignity of 
Counts of Vernio, disturbing to the jealousy of their republi- 
can fellow-citizens. These lordly purchases are explained by 
our seeing the Bardi disastrously signalized only a few years 
later as standing in the very front of European commerce — 
the Christian Rothschilds of that time — undertaking to fur- 
nish specie for the wars of our Edward the Third, and having 
revenues ‘‘ in kind ” made over to them ; especially in woo! 
most precious of freights for Florentine galleys. Their august 
debtor left them with an august deficit, and alarmed 
Sicilian creditors made a too sudden demand for the payment 
of deposits, causing a ruinous shock to the credit of the Bardi 
and of associated houses, which was felt as a commercial ca- 
lamity along all the coasts of the Mediterranean. But, like 
more modern bankrupts, they did not, for all that, hide their 
heads in humiliation ; on the contrary, they seemed to have 
held them higher than ever, and to have been among the most 
arrogant of those grandees, who under certain noteworthy cir- 
cumstances, open to all who will read the honest pages of 
Giovanni Viliani, drew upon themselves the exasperation of 
the armed people in 1343, The Bardi, who had made them- 
selves fast in their street between the two bridges, kept these 
narrow inlets, like panthers at bay, against the oncoming gon- 
falons of the people, and were only made to give way by an 
assault from the hill behind them. Their houses by the river, 
to the number of twenty-two ipalagk case grctndt), were sacked 
and burnt, and many among the chief of those who bore the 
Bardi name were driven from the city. But an old Florentine 
family was many-rooted, and we find the Bareli maintaining 
importance and rising again and again to the surface of Flor- 
entine affairs in a more or less creditable manner, implying 
an untold family history that would have included even more 
vicissitudes and contrasts of dignity and disgrace, of w^ealtli 
and poverty, than are usually seen 011 the background of wide 
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kinsliip.’*^ But the Bardi. never resumed their proprietorship 
in the old street on the banks of the river, whicfi in 1492 Jiaci 
long been associated with other names of mark, nml especially 
with the Neri, who possessed a considerable range of houses 
on the side towards the hill 

In one of these Neri houses there lived, Imwever, a de- 
scendent of the Bardi, and of that very Lrancii which a cen- 
tury and a half before had become Counts of \’erni(,) : a de- 
scendant who had inherited the old family pride and energy, 
the old love of pre-eminence, the old desire to leave a lasting 
track of his footsteps on the fast-whirling earth. .Hut the 
family passions lived on in him under altered conditions: 
this descendant of the Bardi was not a man swift in street 
warfare, or one who loved to play the signor, fortifvitig strong- 
holds and asserting the right to hang vassals, or a merchant 
and usurer of keen daring, who delighted in the generalsiiip 
of wide commercial schemes : he was a man with a deep-veined 
hand cramped by much copying of maniiscri|)ls, wlio ate 
sparing dinners, and wore threadbare clothes, at first from 
choice and at last from necessity ; who sat among his books 
and his marble fragments of the past, and saw them only by 
the light of those far off younger days which still slione in his 
memory: he was a moneyless, blind old scholar — tlie Bardi 
de’ Bardi to whom Nello, the barber, had promised to intro- 
duce the young Greek, Tito Melena. 

The house in which Barclo lived was situated on the side 
of the street nearest the hill, and was one of those large som- 
bre masses of stone building pierced by comparatively small 
windows, and surmounted by what may be called a roofed 
terrace or loggia, of which there are many examples still to be 
seen in the venerable city. Gum doors, wit!) conspicuous 
scrolled hinges, having high upon each side of them a small 
window defended by iron bars, opened on a groined entrance- 
court, empty of everything but a massive lamp-iron suspended 
from the centre of the groin. A smaller grim door on the 
left hand admitted to the stone staircase, and the rooms on 
the ground-floor. These last were used as a warehouse by 
the proprietor; so was the first floor; and both were filled 

y A sign that such contrasts were peculiarly frequent in Florence, is the fact that 
Saint Antonine, Prior of St. Marco, and afterwards archbishop, in the first half of this 
fifteenth century, founded the society of Buonuomini di San lUartino (Good I^len of St. 
Martin) with the main object of succoring the porvd other words, 

mupers of good family. In the records df the famous Panciatfehi familv we find a certain 
Girolamo m this century who was reduced to such a state of poverty that we was oblige, -d 
to seek chanty for the means of sustaining life, though other members of his family wer® 
enormously wealthy. 
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with precious stores, destined to be carried, some perhaps to 
the banks of the Scheldt, some to the shores of ilfrica, some 
to the isles of the Egean, or to the banks of the Eiixine. 
Maso, the old serving-man, when he returned from the Mer- 
cato with the stock of cheap vegetables, had to make his slow 
way up to the second storey before he reached the door of 
his master, Bardo, through which we are about to enter only 
a few mornings after Nello’s coiu’ersation with the Greek. 

We follow Maso across the antechamber to the door on 
the left hand, through which we pass as he opens it. He 
nierely looks in and nods, while a clear young voice says, 
“ Ah, you are come back, Maso. It is well. We have wanted 
nothing.’* 

The voice came from the farther end of a long, spacious 
room, surrounded with shelves, on which books and antiqui- 
ties were arranged in scrupulous order. Here and there, on 
separate stands in front of the shelves, were placed a beauti- 
ful feminine torso ; a headless statue, with an uplifted mus- 
cular arm wielding a bladeless sword ; roiincled, dimpled, in- 
fantine limbs severed from the trunk, inviting the lips to kiss 
the cold marble ; some well-preserved Roman busts ; and two 
or three vases from Magna Grecia. A large table in the 
centre \vas covered with antique bronze lamps and small 
vessels in dark potteiw. The color of these objects was 
chiefly pale or sombre; the vellum bindings, with their deep- 
ridged backs, gave little relief to the marble, livid with long 
burial ; the once splendid patch of carpet at the farther end 
of the room had long been worn to dimness y the dark bronzes 
wanted sunlight upon them to bring out their tinge of green, 
and the sun was not yet high enough to send gleams of bright- 
ness through the narrow windows that looked on the Via de’ 
Bardi. 

'fhe only spot of bright color in the room was made by 
the hair of a tall maiden of seventeen or eighteen, who was 
.'Standing before a czrv ^6. kggio, or reading-desk, such as, is 
often seen in the choirs of Italian churches. The hair was 
of a reddish gold color, enriched by an unbroken small ripple, 
such as may be seen in the sunset clouds on grandest autum- 
nal evenings. It was confined by a black fillet above her 
small ears, from which it rippled forward again, and made a 
natural veil for her neck above her square-cut gown of black 
nmia, or . serge. Her eyes' were bent on a. large , volume 
placed before her : one long white hand rested on the reading- 
desk, and the other clasped, the back of h€r„fath.er’s chair,.' 
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The blind father sat with head uplifted and tunicd a little 
aside towards his daughter, as if he W5:n.: Kiukliig at lien 
His delicate paleness, set off by the black velvet cap which 
surmounted his drooping white hair, nuule all tlie lunre ijct- 
ceptibie the likeness between his aged feaiiir ■:>, and liieisc of 
the young maiden, whose cheeks were also widioiii any tinge 
of the rose. There was the same relineintin of l)rcjw and 
nostril in both, counterbalanced by a tuH Uarngii nrni inoulli 
and powerful chin, which gave an cxpivssiiHi of piviud iv naciiy 
and latent impetuoiisness : an expression carried v*ui in the 
backward poise of the girl’s heiuL and the grand Vine of iter 
neck and shoulders, it was a type of face of vdiich one 
could not venture to say whether it would inspire love or 
only that unwilling admiration which is. inixed witli dread ; 
the question must be decided by the eyes, wiiich often seem 
charged with a more direct message from ilie soul. But tlte 
eyes of the father had long been silent, and the eyes csf the 
daughter were bent on the Latin pages of Politian's * .Mis- 
cellanea,’ from which she was reading aloud at the eightieth 
chapter, to the following effect : — 

“ There was a certain nymph of 11iel)es named Ciiariclo, 
especially dear to Pallas ; and this nvnq>h was the imalier of 
Teiresias. But once when in the heat of summer, Pallas, in 
company with Chariclo, was bathing her disnjl)ed ]i!sd)s in 
the Heliconian Hippocrene, it happenetl that 1 eiresias com- 
ing as a hunter to quench his thirst al die same foumain, 
inadvertently beheld Minerva unveiled, and immediately be- 
came blind. For it is declared in the Saturnian laws, l hat 
he who beholds the gods against their will, sliall atone for it 
by a heavy penalty. . . . When leiresias had fallen into 
this calamity, Pallas, moved by the tears of (.,'imriclo, endowed 
him with prophecy and length of days, and even caused his 
prudence and wisdom to continue after he luul entered among 
the shades, so that an oracle spake from his tomb; and site 
gave him a staff, wherewith, as by a guide, he might walk 
without stumbling. . . . And hence, Noniius, in the fifth 

book of the ‘Dionysiaca,’ introduces Actmon exclaiming tliat 
he calls Teiresias happy, since, without dving, and with the 
loss of his eyesight merely, he had beheld Aluu-rva unveiled^ 
and thus, though blind, could for evermore carry her image 
in his soul.” 

At this point in the reading, the daughter’s hand slipped 
from the back of the 'chair and met her fathers's, which he 
had that moment uplifted ; but she had not looked round 
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and was going on, though with a voice a little altered by some 
suppressed feeling, to read the Greek quotation from Nonnus, 
when the old man said — 

Stay, Romola; reach me my own copy of Nonnus. It 
is a more correct copy than any in Poliziano’s hands, for I 
made emendations in it which have not yet been communi- 
cated to any man. I finished it in 1477, when my sight was 
fast failing me.” ■ 

Romola walked to the farther end of the room, with the 
queenly step which was the simple action of her tali, finely- 
wrought frame, without the slightest conscious adjustment of 
herself. 

Is it in the right place, Romola ? ” asked Bardo, who 
was perpetually seeking the assurance that the outward fact 
continued to correspond with the image which lived to the 
minutest detail in his mind. 

Yes, father ; at the west end of the room, on the third 
shelf from the bottom, behind the bust of Hadrian, above 
Apollonius Rhodius and Callimachus, and below Lucans and 
Silius Italiciis.” 

As Romola said this, a fine ear would have detected in her 
clear voice and distinct utterance, a faint suggestion of weai> 
ness struggling wdth habitual patience. But as she approached 
her father and saw his arms stretched out a little with ner- 
vous excitement to seize the volume, her hazel e3^es filled with 
pity ; she hastened to lay the book on his lap, and kneeled down 
by him, looking up at him as if she believed that the love in her 
face must surely make its way through the dark obstruction 
that shut out everything else At that moment the doubtful 
attractiveness of Romola’s face, in which pride and passion 
seemed to be quivering in the balance with native refinement 
and intelligence, was transfigured to the most lovable woman- 
liness by mingled pity and affection : it was evident that the 
deepest fount of feeling within her had not yet wrought its 
way to the less changeful features, and only found its outlet 
through her eyes. 

But the father, unconscious of that soft radiance, looked 
flushed and agitated as his hand explored the edges and back 
of the large book. 

“ The vellum is yellowed in these thirteen years, Ro- 
mola.” 

Yes, father,” said Romola, gently y ** but your letters at 
the back are dark and plain still — -fine Roman letters ; and the 
Greek character,” she continued) laying the book open on her 
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father's knee, is more beautiful than that of any of youf 
bought manuscripts." 

“ Assuredly child," said Bardo, passing his finger across 
the page, as if he hoped to discriminate line, ^and margin. 
What hired amanuensis can be equal U) tlm scribe vrhu loves 
the words that grow under his hand, and to ulioni ac' error or 
indistinctness in the text is more painful liian a sudden dark- 
ness or obstacle across hispath ? And even iIh'm; rni-rh.j^jca] 
printers who threaten to make learning a i>:mc ana vulgar 
thing — even they must depend on the manuscript o\er wliicdi 
we scholars have bent with that insight into tiie ]u<etA UK-an* 
ing which is closely akin to the Jk Ji:ur of tlie poet Inin- 
self j unless they would flood the world widi gramniaticri! fal- 
sities and inexplicable anomalies that would turn tiiu \-ery 
fountain of Parnassus into a deluge of pf>is(a,)ous nuul. P>in 
find the passage in the fifth book, to wliich Ik.ILdanu refers — 
I know it very well." 

Seating herself on a low stool, close to her father’s knee, 
Romola took the book on her lap and read ilie ioiir \ erses 
containing the exclamation of Aciseon. 

It is true, Romola." said Bardo, when she had finished ; 
it is a true conception of the ]roet ; fur wlial is that gr(i.s>er, 
narrower light by which men behold merel}' tlte petty scene 
around them, compared with that far-slreicliing. lasting liglit 
which spreads over centuries of ihuiighk ami caxt the lile nf 
nations, and make clear to us the minds uf tlie immorlals who 
have reaped the great liarvesl and left us to glean in their fur- 
rows? For me, Romola, even when I could see, it was with 
the great dead that I lived ; while the living (»flen seemed to 
me mere spectres — shadows dispossessed of true feeling ami 
intelligence; and unlike those Laniiu:, wluun Poliziano, 
with that superfleal ingenuity which 1 do not deny tu liiiip 
compares our inquisitive FioreaUines, because they put on 
their eyes when they went abroad, and took them off when 
they got home again, I have returned from the converse tU' 
the streetsas from a forgotten dream, and have sal down among 
my books, saying with Petrarca, the modern who is least un- 
worthy to be named after the ancients, ‘Libri medulHius cle» 
lectant, coloqiiuntur, consulunt, et viva quadam nobis aique 
arguta familiaritate junguntiird " 

“And in one thing you are happier than your favorite 
Petrarca, father," said Romola, affectionately humoring the 
old man’s disposition to dilate in this way ; “ for he usml to 
look at his copy of Homer and think sadly that the Greek was 
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a dead letter to him : so' far. he had the inward blindness 
that you, feel is worse than your outward blindness. 

True, child ; for I carry within me the fruits of that 
fervid study which I gave to the ' Greek tongue under the 
teaching of the younger Crisolora, and Filelfo, and Argiropulo ; 
though that great work in which I had desired to gather, as into 
a firm web, all the threads that my research had laboriously 
disentangled, and which have been the vintage of my life, was 
cut off by the failure of my sight and my want of a fitting 
coadjutor. For the sustained zeal and unconquerable patience 
demanded from those who would tread the unbeaten paths of 
knowledge are still less reconcilable with the wandering, 
vagrant propensity of the feminine mind than with the feeble 
powers of the feminine body.’’ 

Father,” said Romola, with a sudden fliisli and in an 
injured tone, “I read anytl- ng you wish me to read ; and I 
will look out any passage for you, and make whatever notes 
you want.” 

Bardo shook his head, and smiled with a bitter sort of 
pity. “ As well try to be a pentathlos and perform all the 
five feats of the palasstra with the limbs of a nymph. Have 
I forgotten thy faintingin the mere search for the references 
I needed to explain a single passage of Callimachus ? ” 

But, father, it was the weight of the books, and Maso 
can help me; it was not want of attention and patience,” 

Bardo shook his head again. “It is not mere bodily 
organs that I want : it is the sharp edge of a young mind to 
pierce the way for my somewhat blunted faculties. For 
Ijlindness acts like a dam, sending the streams of thought 
backward along the already-travelled channels and hindering 
the course onward, If my son had not forsaken me, deluded 
by debasing fanatical dreams, worthy only of an energiunen 
whose dweiling is among tombs, I might have gone on and 
seen my path broadening to the end of my life ; lor he was a 
youth of great promise. , . . But it has closed in now,” the 
old man continued, after a short pause ; ‘Mt has closed in 
now ; — all but the narrow tx’ackhe has left me to tread — -alone 
in my blindness. 

Romola started from her seat, and carried away the large 
volume to its place again, stung too acutely by her fathers’ 
last words to remain motionless as well as silent ; and when 
she turned away from the shelf again, she remained standing 
at some distance from him, stretching her arms downwards 
and clasping her fingers tightly as she looked with a sad 
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dreariness in .her young face at the lifeless objiH.ls around he? 
—the parchment backs,: the unchanging iiiutiKi ted niarble, the 
bits of obsolete bronze and clay. 

' Bardo, though usually susceptible to Roiiiola's iiioveiiieiits 
and eager, to trace them, -was now too aiiirely |,;>r(*occu|iicd liy 
the pam of rankling memories to noiice lier clepariure from 
his side. 

“ Yes,’’ liewent on, with my son to aid me I might have 
had my due share in the triumphs of tills century : tlu‘ names 
of the Bardi, father and son, might ha\'e been held rev- 
erently on the lips of scholars in tlie ages to come ; not on 
account of frivolous verses or philosoplncal treatises, wliicb 
are superfluous and presumptuous attempts to imitiite tlie 
inimitable, such as allure vain men like .fkinliormita, and 
from which even, the admirable Poggio did not kee|) l-iimscdf 
sufficiently free ; but. because we should lra\'e given a lamp 
whereby men might .have studied the supreme iirociiictions of 
the past. P'or why is a young man like Poii/iano u\Jio was 
not yet born when I was already field wonliy to maintain a 
discussion with Thomas of Sarzana) toliave a giorimis nieiwiry 
as a commentator on the Pandecis — why kPdino, wi)(sse 
Latin is. an -offence' to me, and who wanders luirbliihl anwmg 
the superstitious fancies that marked the deelira; at rmce t>f 
art, literature, and philosophy, to desetmd to posterity as flit* 
very high priest of Platonism, while i, whe? am mori^ than 
their equal, have not effected anything hut scattered work, 
which will be appropriated by other men ? Wh)' ? but htaaiiise 
my son, whom i had brought up to replenish myri[)e liairning 
with young enterprise, left me and all liberal pursuits that he 
might lash himself and howl at midnight with hesoUed friars 
— that he might go wandering on pilgrimages beiiuing in*m 
who know of no past older than the missal aiii! ihe crucifix* ? 
— left me when the night was already beginning tr) fall on 
■me ■ , , ■ ■ ■" -■ ■ . 

In these last words the old mair's voice, i\hich had risen 
high in indignant protest, fell into a time of reprnadi so 
tremulous and plaintive that Romola, turning i^er eves again 
towards the blind aged face, felt her heart swell wiih*forgi7dng 
pity. She seated herself by her father again, and placed he^r 
hand on his knee — too proud to obtrude consolation in rvords 
that might seem like a vindication of her own value, yet wish- 
ing to comfort him by some sign of her presence. 

Yes, Romola, said Bardo, automaticallv letting his left 
hand, with itsmassive prophylactic rings, fail a little too heavily 
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6n, the delicate bkie-veined back- of the girFs rights so that she 
bit her lip,,, to prevent herself' from starting. “If even iloreoce 
only is to remember me, it can but be on the same ground 
that it will remember Niccolb Niccoli — because I forsook the 
vulgar pursuit of wealth in commerce that I might devote 
myself to collecting the precious remains of ancient art and 
wisdom, and leave them, after the example of the munificent 
Romans, for an everlasting possessioti to my fellow-citizens. 
But why do I say Florence only ? If Florence remembers me, 
will not the world remember me ? * . * Yet/’ added Bardo, 
after a short pause, his voice falling again into a saddened key, 
“ Lorenzo’s untimely death has raised a new difficulty. I 
had his promise — I should have had his bond — that my col- 
lection should always bear my name and should never be 
sold though the harpies might clutch everything else ; but 
there is enough for them — there is more than enough — and 
for thee, too, Romola, there will be enough. Besides, thou 
wilt marry; Bernardo reproaches me that I do not seek afit- 
tmg parenMdt) for thee, and we will delay no longer, we will 
think about it.” 

“No, no, father; what could you do? besides, it is iise^ 
less : wait till some one seeks me,” said Romola, hastily. 

“Nay, my child, that is not the paternal duty. It was 
not so held by the ancients, and in this respect Florentines 
have not degenerated from their ancestral customs.” 

“ But I will study diligently,” said Romola, her eyes dila- 
ting with anxiety. “ I will become as learned as Cassandra 
Fedele: I will try and be as useful to you as if I had been a 
boy, and then perhaps some great scholar will want to marry 
me, and will not mind about a dowry ; and he will like to 
come and live with you, and lie will be to you in place of my 
brother . . . and you will not be sorry that I was a daughter. ” 

There was a rising sob in Roraola’s voice as she said the 
last words, which touched the fatherly fibre in Bardo. He 
stretched his hand upward a little in search of her golden 
hair, and as she placed her head under his hand, he gently 
stroked it, leaning towards her as if his eyes discerned some 
glimmer there. 

“ Nay, Romola mia, I said not so ; if I have pronounced 
an anathema on a degenerate and ungrateful son, I said not 
that I could wish thee other than the sweet daughter thou 
hast been to me. For what son could have teneled me so 
gently in the frequent sickness I have had of late ? And even 
in learning thou art not, according to thy measure, conteinpti- 
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ble. Something perhaps were to he wishet! in ihy capacity 
of attention and memory, not incoinpatihle even' with the 
feminine mind. But as Calcondila bore if.-.titnony. wlitrn he 
aided me to teach thee, thou has! a ready apiirehen'sion, und 
even a wide-glancing inteHigeiice. Aml'lluiii hast a iiian’s 
nobility of soul; thou hast never Ire! led ine with tliv pcttv 
desires as thy mother did. It is true. 1 have beim cafehVl to 
keep thee aloof from the debasing influence of tliv own .>:ex 
\yith their sparrow-like frivolity and tlieir eiihlaving snitersti’ 
tion, except, indeed, from that of our cousin Brigida, who 
rnay well serve as a scarecrow and a warning. And^fhouirli—. 
since I agree with the divine Petrarca. wIk.-ii he tleclarcs 
quoting the ‘ Aiilularia ’ of Plautus, who again was indebted 
for the truth to the supreme Greek intellect. ‘ ( )ptimani ftemi- 
nam nullam esse, alia licet alia pejo. sit’— I cannot boast 
that thou art entirely lifted out of tha’t lower categorv to which 
Nature assigned thee, nor even that in erudition thou art on 
a par with the more learned women of this age : thou art 
nevertheless-yes, Roniola mia,”said the old mail, his pedan- 
try again melted into tenderness, “ thou art mv sweet daugh- 
tei, and thy. voice is as the lower notes of the liiite, * diilris 
idurabihs., clara, pura, secans.aera et auribiis stHlens; accord' 
mg to thechoice words of Quintilian ; and Bernardo tells me 
thou art fair, and thy hair is like the brightness of ilie morn- 
ing, a^iicl indeed it seems to me that I discern .some radiance 
roni^ Ah] I know how all else looks in room, but 

thy foini I only guess at. Zhou art no longer the little 
Old, that faded for me into chmkne.ss ; thou 

together/" ^ 

The old man rose, and .Romola, soothed hv these beams 

herf TT’ she drew his arm within 

hers, and placed m his right hand the stick which re.stcd at 
he side of his chair. While Bardo had lieen .sittin- he h-ul 

though pale had 

that refined texture in which wrinkles and lines .m never 
deep , but now that he began to walk he looked as old as he 

seventy ; for his tall spare frame 

with 

rimi" agninst the bust of Had- 

“ There w 11 L ^ "'“h a “ seeing hand.” 

I here will be nothing else to preserve my memory and 
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carry down . tiiy name as a member of the great republic of 
letters— nothing but my library and my collection of antiqiih 
ties. And they are choice,’’ continued .Bardo, pressing the 
bust and speaking in a tone of insistance, “The collections 
• of Niccolo I know were larger ; but take any collection which 

is the work of a single man — that of tlie great Boccaccio even 
—mine will surpass it. That of Poggio was contemptible 
compared wi th mine. It will be a great gift to unborn scholars. 
And there is nothing else. For even if I were to yield to the 
wish of Aldo Manii2io when he sets up his press at Tenice, 
and give him the aid of my annotated manuscripts, I know 
well what would be the result: some other scholar's name 
would stand on the title-page of the edition — some scholar 
who would have fed on my honey, and then declared in his 
preface that he had gathered it all himself fresh from Hymet- 
tus. Else, why have I refused the loan of many an annotated 
codex ? why have I refused to make public any of my trans- 
lations ? why ? but because scholarship is a system of licensed 
robbery, and your man in scarlet and furred robe who sits 
in judgment on thieves, is himself a thief of the thoughts and 
the fame that belongs to his fellows. But against that rob- 
bery Bardo de’ Bareli shall struggle — though blind and for- 
saken, he shall struggle. I too have a right to be remembered 
— as great a right as Pontanus or Meriila, whose names will 
be foremost on the lips of posterity, because they sought pat- 
ronage and found it ; because they had tongues that could 
flatter, and blood that was used to be nourished from the 
client’s basket. I have a right to be remembered.’’ 

The old man’s voice had become at once loud and trenr- 
iilous, and a pink flush overspread his proud, delicately-cut 
features, while the habitually raised attitude of his head gave 
the idea that behind the curtain of his blindness he saw some 
imaginary high tribunal to which he was appealing against 
the injuslice of Fame. 

Romola was moved with sympathetic indignation, for m 
her nature too there lay the same large claims, and the same 
spirit of struggle against their denial. She tried to calm her 
father by a still prouder \yord than his. 

“ Nevertheless, father, it is a great gift of the gods to be 
born with a hatred and contempt of all injustice and mean- 
ness. Yours is a higher lot, never to have lied and truckled, 
than to have shared honors won by dishonor. There is 
strength in scorn, as there was in the martial fury by which 
men became insensible to wounds.” 
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'‘It is well said, Romola, ■' It is a Promethean wore! thou 
hast uttered,” answered Bardo, after- a little interval in wliirJi 
he had begun to- lean on- his, .stick again, and to walk oil 
“ And I indeed am not to be pierced by the sliafts of Foitiiiie. 
My armor is the ms tripkx ot a .clear conscience, and a mind 
nourished by the precepts of philosophy* mend says 

Epictetus, ' are ' disturbed not l>yth.ings themselves, Imt f)y 
their opinions or thoughts coiiceming those tliingsd And 
again, ' whosoever will be free, let him not desire or dread 
that which it is in the power of others either to deny or in- 
..flict : otherwise, he is a slaved And of all such gifts as are 
dependent on the caprice of fortune or of mum, 1 have long 
ago learned to say, with Horace — who, however, is too waver- 
ing in his philosophy, vacillating between the precepts oi 
Zeno and the less worthy maxims of Epicurus, and attempt- 
ing, as we say, * duabiis sellis sedere — concerning such ac- 
cidents. I say, with the pregnant brevity of the poet — 

^ Sunt qui non habeant, est qui non curat babereV 

He is referring to gems, and purple, and other insignia of 
wealth ; but I may apply his words not less justly to the tri 
bates men pay us with {heir lips and their pens, winch are 
also matters of purchase, and often with i)iise coin, 

' tnants ’ — hollow, empty — is the epithet justly bestowed on 
Fame.” 

They made the tour of the room in silence after this; 
but Bardots lip-born maxims were as powerless over the pas- 
sion which had been moving him, as if tliey had been written 
on parchment and hung round his neck in a sealed bag ; 
and he presently broke forth again in a new tone of insist- 
ance. 

“ Inmiis ? yes, if it is a lying fame ; but not if it is the 
just meed of labor and a great purpose. 1 claim my right : 
• it is not fair that the work of my brain and my hands should 
not be a monument to me — it is not just that my labor should 
bear the name of another man. It is but little to ask,” the 
old man went on, bitterly, “ that my name should be over 
the door— that men should own themselves debtors to the 
Bardi Library in Florence. They will speak coldly of me, 
perhaps ■ ' a diligent collector and transcriber,^ they will say,. 
* and also of some critical ingenuity, but one who could hardly 
be conspicuous in an age so fruitful in illustrious scholars. 
Yet he merits our pity, for in the latter years of his life he was 
blind; and his only son, to whose education he had devol&i 
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iiis best years— ’ Nevertheless, my hahie will be remem- 
bered, and men will honor me : not with . the breath of flat- 
tery, purchased by mean bribes, but because I have labored, 
and because my labors will remain. Debts 1 i know there 
are debts ; and there is thy dowr}^, Romola, to be paid. But 
there must be enough — or, at least, there can lack but a 
small sum, such as the Signoria might well provide. And if 
Lorenzo had not died, ail would have been secured and set- 
tled. But now. . 

At this moment Maso opened the door, and advancing to 
his master, announced that Nello, the barber, had desired 
him to say, that he was come with the Greek scholar whom 
he had asked leave to introduce. 

** It is well,” said the old man. Bring them in.” 

Bardo, conscious that he looked more dependent when he 
was walking, liked always to be seated in the presence of 
strangers, and Romola, without needing to be told, conducted 
him to his chair. She was standing by him at her full height, 
in quiet majestic self-possession, when the visitors entered ; 
and the most penetrating observer would hardly have divined 
that this proud pale face, at the slightest touch on the fibres 
of affection or pity, could become passionate with tenderness, 
or that this woman, who imposed a certain awe on those who 
approached her, was in a state of girlish simplicity and igno- 
rance concerning the world outside her father’s books. 


CHAPTER VI. 

DAWNING HOPES. 

When Maso opened the door again, and ushered in two 
visitors, Nello, first making a deep reverence to Romola, 
gently pushed Tito before him, and advanced wfith him tow- 
ards her father. 

“ Messer Bardo,” he said, in a more measured and re- 
spectf 111 tone than was usual with him, “ I have the honor of 
presenting to you the Greek scholar, who has been eager to 
have speech of you, not less from the report 1 have made to 
him of your learning and your priceless collections, than be- 
cause of the furtherance your . patronage may give him under 
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the transient need to which he has been re(itic«:f! hv shinwrerle 
His name is Tito Melema, at your service.’' ' 

Roinola’s astonishment could iiardlv Ii.ive bee n nreiter if 
the stranger had worn a panther-skin and carried .a [iivrus • 
for the cunning barber had said noliring of the (Jreck^ -nTp 
or appearance ; and among her father's scholarlv visitors slu 
had hardly ever seen any but middle-aged «r' grav-lu*'n'ed 
men There was only one masculine face, at once'vouiiifu! 
and beautiful, the image of which remained deepiv inmressetl 
on her mind: it was that of her brother, who long veirs'-i..' 
had taken her on his knee, kissed her. and never' come h\ck 
again : a fair lace with sunny hair, like her own. ]{ut he 
habitual attitude of her mind towards stranger.s--a pnnui self 
dependence and determination to ask for "nothin^ even bv J 
smile-confirmed in her by her father's comp!aint.s'’a..ainst die 

The s"o"'.v embankment hmiiniin« in 

the rush of adminng surprise. Tito's bright face shnweif its 
rich-tinted beauty without any rivalry of color aliove Jiis bhcli 
sajo or tunic reaching to the knees.' It seemed like a W eSh 
o spring dropped suddenly in Romola'.s voi.nir bu w ntrv 
life, which had inherited nothing but mcmo'rie.s— memories of 
a dead mother, of a lost brother, of a blind father's Inimier 
time-meinones of far-off light, love, and be.nity that’ hv 
embedded in dark mines of books, ami could harcily give out 
their brightness again until they were kimlled for her hv h, 
tore], of some k„„„. joy. No^holooo, , . 1 hi ” 

bow, made to her on entering, with the same pale nrou, f re 
as ever; but, as he approached, the snow meberl in I i" 
he ventured to look towards her avain wh!!,- v'p ’ “ 

ing, a pink flush overspread her face t^^-t 
immediately, as if her imperious wiH ’h aci rcc‘ Jh ” I"!"-' 

5 a 'T? “ 

that delights you by not boundlL^ animal 

you, and" unexpectedly pillows irs ch‘?n from 

looks up at you desirijg to be stroked-as f 

“Messere, Igive you welcome ”^said Eardo' ^11''°“’ 

a% to"S“lkrnTg°irrie"S^3 ^nd esp^f. 

th. ear of every instructed Floreutioe 
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less aware, since the period when your countryman, Mamielo 
Crisolora, diffused the lights of his teaching in the chief cities 
of Italy, now nearly a century ago, no man is held worthy of 
the name of scholar who has acquired merely the trans- 
planted and derivative literature of the Latins ; rather, such 
inert students are stigmatized as opidox barbarians according 
to the phrase of the Romans themselves, who frankly replen- 
ished their urns at the fountain-head, I am, as you perceive, 
and as Nello has doubtless forewarned you, totally blind: a 
calamity to which we Florentines are held especially liable, 
whether owing to the cold winds which rush upon us in 
spring from the passes of the Apennines, or to that sudden 
transition from the cool gloom of our houses to the dazzling 
brightness of our summer sun, by which the Hppi are said to 
have been made so numerous among the ancient Romans ; 
or, in fine, to some occult cause which eludes our superficial 
surmises. But I pray you be seated: Nello, my friend, be 
seated.’’ 

Bardo paused until his fine ear had assured him that the 
visitors were seating themselves, and that Romola was taking 
her usual chair at his right hand. Then he said — 

From what part of Greece do you come, Messere ? I 
had thought that your unhappy country had been almost ex- 
hausted of those sons who could cherish in their minds any 
image of her original glory, though indeed the barbarous Sul- 
tans have of late shown themselves not indisposed to engraft 
on their wild stock the precious vine which their own fierce 
bands have hewn down and trampled under foot. From what 
part of Greece do you come?” 

1 sailed last from Nauplia,” said Tito ; but I have 
resided both at Constantinople and Thessalonica, and have 
travelled in various parts little visited by Western Christians 
since the triumph of the Turkish arms. I should tell you, 
however, IMessere, that 1 was not born in Greece, but at Bari. 
I spent the first sixteen vears of my life in Southern Italy and 
Sicilyd’ 

While Tito was speaking, some emotion |Sassed, like a 
breath on the waters, cross Bardo’s delicate features ; he 
leaned forward, put out his right hand towards Romola, and 
turned his head as if about to speak to her ; but then, cor- 
recting himself, turned away again, and said, in a subdued 
voice— 

“ Rxcuse me ; is it not true — you are young ? ” 

*M am three-and-twenty,” said Tito. 
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“Ah,” said'Bardo, still in, a tone of siibfliiecl excitemerit, 

** and you had, doubtless, .a father who carrd ^ for your eariy 
instruction— who, perhaps, was himself a scholar? 

There was a slight pause before llio's answer came to the 
■ ear of Bardo ; but for Romoia and Kello it l)egan witfi a slight 
shock that seemed to pass through him, and cause a imunen 
tary quivering of the lip ; doubtless at the revival of su- 
premely painful remembrance. 

“Yes,” he replied, “at least a father by adojnaon. He 
was a Neapolitan, and of accomplished scholarship, both Latin 
and Greek. But,” added Tito, after another slight |)atise, he 
is lost to me— was lost on a voyage he loo rashly undertook 
to Delos.” 

Bardo sank backward again, too delicate to ask another 
question that might probe a sorrow which he divined to be 
recent. Romola, who knew well what were the that 

Tito’s voice had stirred in her father, felt that this new ac- 
quaintance had with wonderful suddenness got within the 
barrier that lay between them and the alien world. Xello, 
thinking that the evident check given to the conversation of- 
fered a graceful opportunity for relieving himself from silence, 
said — 

“In truth it is as clear as Venetian glass that this line 
young man has had the best training ; for the two Lennini 
have set him to work at their Greek sheets already, ami it 
seems to me they are not men to begin cutting before they 
have felt the edge of their tools ; they\ested him well before- 
hand, we may be sure, and if there are two tilings not to be 
hidden— love and a cough— I say there is a lhir<i,’a}K] that is 
ignorance, when once a man is obliged to do sometiniig be- 
sides wagging his head. The Jmi son m/ mi /is is inevitably !)e- 
trayed when he takes the shears in lus hand ; is it not true, 
Messer Bardo?- I speak after the fashion of a barber^ but^ 
as Luigi Pulci says — 

‘ Perdonimi s’io fallp : chi m^ascolta 
111 tenda il raio volgar coi suo latino.* ■' 

“ Nay, my good Neilo^” said Bardo, with an air of friendly 
severity, “you are not altogether illiterate, and might doubt- 
less have made a more respectable progress in learning if vou 
had abstained somewhat from the ekaiata and gossip of the 
street-corner, to which ^ our Florentines are excessively ad- 
dicted ] but still more if you had not clogged your memory 
with those frivolous productions of whicii Luigi Pulci has 
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furnished the most peccant exemplar — a compendium of ex- 
travagances and incongruities the farthest removed from the 
models of a pure age, and resembling rather the gryili or con- 
ceits of a period when mystic meaning was held a warrant for 
monstrosity of form ; with this difference, that while the mon- 
strosity is retained, the mystic meaning is absent i in con- 
temptible contrast with the great poem of Virgil, who, as I long 
held with Filelfo, before Landino had taken upon him to ex- 
pound the same opinion, embodied the deepest lessons of phil- 
osophy ill a graceful and well-knit fable. And I cannot but re- 
gard the multiplication of these babbling, lawless productions, 
albeit countenanced by the patronage, and in some degree the 
example of Lorenzo himself, otherwise a friend to true learn- 
ing, as a sign that the glorious hopes of this century are to 
be quenched in gloom ] nay, that they have been the delusive 
prologue to an age worse than that of iron— the age of tinsel 
and gossamer, in which no thought has substance enough to 
be moulded into consistent and lasting form.’’ 

“ Once more, pardon,” said Nello, opening his palms out- 
wards, and shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘ I find myself knowing 
so many things in good Tuscan before I have time to think of 
the Latin for them ; and Messer Luigi’s rhymes are always slip- 
ping off the lips of my customers : — that is what corrupts me. 
And, indeed, talking of customers, I have left my shop and 
my reputation too long in the custody of my slow Sandro, who 
does not deserve e\'en to be called a tonsor but 

rather to be pronounced simply a bungler in the vulgar tongue. 
So with your permission, Messer Bardo, I will take my leave 
— well understood that I am at your serx^ice wdienever Maso 
calls upon me. It seems a thousand years till I dress and 
perfume the damigelia’s hair, which deserves to shine in the 
heavens as a constellation, though indeed it were a pity for it 
ever to go so far out of reach.” 

Three voices made a fugue of friendly farewells to Nello, 
as he retreated with a bow to Romola and a beck to Tito. 
The acute barber saw that the pretty youngster, who had crept 
into his liking by some strong magic, was well launched in 
Bardo’s favorable regard ; and satisfied that his introduction 
had not miscarried so far, he felt the propriety of retiring. 

The little burst of wrath, called forth by Nello ’s unlucky 
quotation, had diverted Bardo’s mind from the feelings which 
had just before been hemming in further speech, and he now 
addressed Tito again with his ordinary calmness. 

Ah! young man, you are happy in having been able to 
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tinite the advantages of travel with those of and 3 YH 1 

will be welcome among us as a bringer of fiesli fillings fnnti 
a land which has become sadly strange lo us, t xeepi liiiuugb 
the agents of a now restricted commerce and llu* re|ir?rt,s of 
hasty pilgrims. For those days are In ilie far disiaiu'e vJndi 
1 myself witnessed, when men like Aiiris|ja ami Cluariiin wcmt 
out to Greece as to a storehouse, and came bmd; ladmi wiih 
manuscripts which every scholar was eager to horrn\\--»-^aiid, 
be it owned with shame, not always willing lu rcsiur" : nay. 
even the clays when eruclite Greeks docketl 10 cair slaccs ior 
a refuge, seem far off now— farther off than fner*mjing 
of my" blindness. But doubtless, young maig restMrcIi after 
the treasures of antiquity was not alien lo the piirpuse nf ytair 
travels ? 

“ Assuredly not,’^ said Tito. On the ccmrrary, my com- 
panion — my father — was willing to risk Ids li!r in his /mil for 
the discovery of inscriptions and olitcr traces of mmient 
civilization.’^ 

“And I trust there is a record of his researdtes and tlseir 
results,” said Bardo, eagerly, “since they irm.st be e\'en me. re 
precious than those of Ciriaco, which i luue diligently a vailt'd 
myself of, though they are not always iliuminaied im adecjuaie 
learning.” 

“ There 7CW such a record,” said Tito, “ but it was lost, 
like everything else, in the shipwreck 1 sufierctl btdow An 
cona. The only record left is such as remains in our — in no 
memory.” 

“ You must lose no time in committing it to paper, young 
man,” said Bardo, with growing interest. “ Doubtless you re- 
member much, if you aided in transcript io!i ; fr»r wiieir 1 was 
your age, wmrds wrought themselves into rny mind as if they 
had been fixed by the tool of the graver ; \vlmrt fore I coin 
stantly marvel at the capriciousness of my daughter’s inemoi v, 
which grasps certain objects wiiii tenacity, and lets fall all 
those minutiae whereon depends accuracy, the very soul of 
scholarship. But I apprehend no such danger with vain 
young man, if your will has seconded the advantages of your 
training.^’ 

When Bardo made this reference to his daughter, Tko 
ventured to turn his eyes tow'ards her, and at the accusation 
against her memory his lace broke into its brightest smile, 
which was reflected as inevitably as sudden sunbeams in 
Romola’s. Conceive the soothing delight of that smile to her I 
Romola had never dreamed that there was a scholar in the 
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Wdrid wfio would smile at a deficiency for which she was con- 
staiitly made to feel herseif a culprit. It was like the dawn of a 
new sense to her — the sense of comradeship. They did not 
look away from each other immediately, as if the smile had 
been a stolen one ^ they looked and smiled with frank en- 
joyment. 

‘‘ She is not really so cold and proud/’ thought Tito. 

Does he forget too, I wonder ? ” thought Roinola. “ Yet 
I hope not, else he wdll vex my father/’ 

But Tito was obliged to turn away, and answer Bardo’s 
question. 

have had much practice in transcription,” he said; 
but 211 the case of inscriptions copied in memorable scenes, 
rendered doubly impressive by the sense of risk and adven- 
ture, it may have happened that my retention of written 
characters has been weakened. On the plain of the Eurotas, 
or among tire gigantic stones of Mycenm and Tyrins — especi- 
ally when the fear of the Turk hovers over one like a vulture 
— the mind wanders, even though the hand writes faithfully 
what the eye dictates. But something doubtless I have re- 
tained,” added Tito, with a modesty which was not false, 
though he was conscious that it was politic, “ something that 
might be of service if illustrated and corrected by a wider 
learning than my own.” 

That is well spoken, young man,” said Barclo, delighted. 
And I will not withhold from you such aid as I can give, if 
you like to communicate with me concerning you recollec- 
tions. I foresee a work which will be a useful supplement to 
the ‘ Isolario’ of Christofero Buondelmonte, and which may 
take rank with the ‘ Itlneraria’ of Ciriaco and the admirable 
Ambrigo Traversari. But we must prepare ourselves for cal- 
umny, young man,” Bardo went on with energy, as if the work 
were already growing so fast that the time of trial was near; 

if your book contains novelties you will be charged with 
forgery ; if my elucidations should clash with any principles 
of interpretation adopted by another scholar, our personal 
characters will be attacked, we shall be impeached with foul 
actions ; you must prepare yourself to be told that your 
mother was a fisliwoman, and that your father was a renegade 
priest or a hanged malefactor. I myself, for having shown 
error in a single preposition, had an invective written against 
me wherein I was taxed with treachery, fraud, indecency, and 
even hideous crimes. Such, my young friend — such are the 
lowers with which the glorious path of scholarship is strewed 1 
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Buttei! me, then: I have learned much crincerninp: By/an 
tiuni and Thessalonica long ago from Ih iiu liiu i 'alruiulha. 
who has but lately departed from Florence ; but yoiu it heeiiis, 
have visited less familiar scenes ? ” 

‘'Yes; we made what I may call a phgrimage full of 
dangers, for the sake of visiting places \vhii:iyha\L almost 
died out of the memory of the West, for lit away from 
the track of pilgrims ; and my father used that Mdiolars 

themselves hardly imagine them lo have aii) exisleiice oin (;f 
books. He was of opinion that a new and liimw* gloihius era 
would open for learning when men shall begin to look tor llieir 
commentaries on the ancient writers in the reina'uis of cities and 
temples, nay, in the paths of the rivers, and on the face of the 
valleys and the mountains.’' 

“Ah! ” said Bardo, fervidly, “your father, then, was not 
a common man. Was he forlunate, may 1 a>k ? .Had he 
many friends ? ” These last words were uileied in a tone 
charged with meaning. 

“No; he made enemies — chiefly, I believe, by a certain 
impetuous candor; and they hindered ins aiivancemeni, so 
that he lived in obscurity. And he wouUl never stop to con- 
ciliate : he could never forget an injury/’ 

“ Ah!" said Bardo again, with a long, (lee|3 intonation. 
“Among our hazardous expeditions/’ cmitinued Idto, will- 
ing to prevent further questions on a pc/mt so persoiial, '' I 
remember with particular vividness a hastily snatclual \'isi! to 
Athens. Our hurry, and the double danger of being seized 
as prisoners by the Turks, and of our galley raising anchor 
before we could return, made it seem like* a fevered vision 
ot the night — the wide plain, the girdling mountains, the 
ruined "porticos and columns, either standing far iikmf, as if 
receding from our hurried footsteps, or else jammed in ctm- 
fusedly among the dwellings of Christians degraded into servi- 
tude, or among the forts and turrets of their Moslem con- 
querors, who have their stronghold on the Acropolis/' 

“ You fill me with surprise,” said Bardo. “ Athens, then 
is not utterly destroyed and sw^ept away, as I had imagined ? ’ 
“No wonder you should be under that mistake, for few 
even of the Greeks themselves, who live beyond the mountain 
boundary of Attica, know anything about^the present condi- 
tion of Athens, or Se/ine, as the sailors call it. I remember, 
as we were rounding the promentory of Simium. the (b*eek 
pilot we had on board our Venetian gafley pointed to the mighty 
columns that stand on the summit of the rock— tiie remaiiiSj 
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is you knom^ well, of the great temple erected to the goddess 
Athena, who looked down from that high shrine with triumph 
at her conquered rival Poseidon well, our Greek pilot, 
pointing to those columns, said, ' That was the school of the 
great philosopher Aristotle.’ And at Athens itself, the monk 
who acted as our guide in the hasty view we snatched, 
insisted most in showing us the spot where St Philip baptized 
the Ethiopian eunuch, or some such legend.” 

'' Talk not of monks and their legends, young man 1” said 
Bardo, interrupting Tito impetuously. “ It is enough to over- 
lay human hope and enterprise with an eternal frost to think 
that the ground which was trodden by philosophers and poets is 
crawled over by those insect-swarms of besotted fanatics or 
howling hypocrites.” 

^^Ferdio, I have no affection for them,” said Tito, with a 
shrug ] '' servitude agrees well with a religion like theirs, which 
lies in the renunciation of all that makes life precious to other 
men. ^And they carry the yoke that befits them : their matin 
chant is drowned by the voice of the muezzin, who, from the 
gallery of the high tower on the Acropolis, calls every Mus- 
sulman to his prayers. That tower springs from the Parthe- 
non itself ; and every time we paused and directed our eyes 
towards it, our guide set up a wail, that a temple which 
had once been won from the diabolical uses of the pagans to 
become the temple of another virgin than Pallas — the virgin- 
mother of God — was now again perverted to the accursed ends 
of the Moslem. It was the sight of those walls of the Acro- 
polis; which disclosed themselves in the distance as we leaned 
over the side of our galley when it was forced by contrary 
winds to anchor in the Piraeus, that fired my father’s mind 
with the determination to see Athens at all risks, and in spite 
of the sailors’ warnings that if we lingered till a change of 
wind, they wonkl depart without us : but, after all, it was im- 
possible for us to venture near the Acropolis, for the sight of 
men eager in examining ‘old stones’ raised the suspicion 
that we w^ere Venetian spies, and we had to hurry back to the 
harbor.” 

‘‘ We will talk more of these things,” said Bardo, eagerly. 

You must recall everything, to the minutest trace left in 
your memor}?. You will win the gratitude of after- times by 
leaving a record of the aspect Greece bore while yet the bar* 
barians had not swept away^evei}’^ trace of the structuresThat 
Pausanias and Pliny described : you will take those great 
writers as your models ; and such contribution of criticism 
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and suggestion as my riper mind can supply .shall nof he 
wanting to you. There will be much to i. li'; Inr you have 
travelled, you said, in the Peloponnesus i" 

“Yes; and in Bceotia also ; 1 have it .st to I m tiu' 'tovcs 
of Helicon, and tasted of the fountain Hipjjf.. rent. iTut <'n 
every memorable spot in Greece conquest ‘alier <:umjuc.->i n.is 
set its seal, till there is a contu.sinn of i/wnciNlilp tvc'u ju 
mins, that only close study and cam[)ari>..ii couid uiiru'vtl. 
High over every fastness, from the plains oi [.attdannon to 
the straits of the Thermopyte, there trnu.r.s sum.' luin- 
hrMkish fortress, once inhabited by a hVench or iialiaii mar- 
quis, now either abandoned or held" by Turkish bands." 

Stay ! ’’ cried Bardo, who.se mind was now too thorou'dilv 
preoccupied by the idea of the future hook to attend to Tho’s 
forther nimration. “Do you think of writing in Latin or 
Greek ? Doubtless Greek is the more ready dm !ii„g for i-our 
thoughts, and it is the nobler language. J iut. on the otiicr hum! 
Latin is the tongue in which we shall measure nurselves with 
the larger and more famous number of modern riv.iLs. Ami 
if you are less at ease in it, I will aid vcm— ves. J will spend 
on you that long-accumulated study wliicii \ias to have been 
thrown into the channel of another work— -a work in which 
I mi self was to have had a helpmate." 

Bardo paused a moment, and then added— 

“ But who knows whether that work mav not he exeruled 
ye ? hor you, too, young man, iiave been' hmu.d,. j'p p . ' 
father who poured mtoyour mind all die long .nniuned siivm'i 
of his knowledge and experience. Our .,id 'nifg!,, he . ,1 " 
Romola who had watched her father's growin g evxitenit n’l 
and divined ivell the invisible currents offeelin- dial deu-r- 
mined every questien and remark, felt herself fn a ‘d,,... ,,f 

strange anpety ; she turned her eves on Tito euntbaialiv >n 

mor. strongly h. „„„w feslthi, llteSX't I, 1 “ 

within ? ' vision woven from 
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And Tito was really very far from feeling impatient. He 
delighted, in sitting^ there with' the sense that Roraola’s atten- 
tion was fixed on him, and that he could occasionally look at 
her* He was pleased that Bardo should take an interest in 
him ; and he did not dwedi with enough seriousness ^on the 
prospect of the work in which he was to be aided, to feel 
moved by it to anything else than that easy, good-liuniored 
acquiescence winch was natural to him. ' 

“I shall be. proud and happy,’’ he said, in answer to 
Bardo’s last words, “ if my services can be held a meet offer- 
ing to the matured .scholarship of Messere. But doubtless” 
— here he looked towards Romola — “ the lovely damigella, 
your daughter, makes all other aid superfluous ; for I have 
learned from Nello that she has been nourished on the high- 
est studies from her earliest, years.” 

You are mistaken,” said Romola ; I am by no means 
sufficient to my father : I have not the gifts that are necessary 
for scholarship.” 

Romola did not make this self-depreciatory statement in a 
tone of anxious humility, but with a proud gravity. 

Nay my Romola,” said her father, not willing that the 
stranger should have too low a conception of his daughter’s 
powers ; thou art not destitute of gifts ; rather, thou art en- 
dowed beyond the measure of women ; but thou hast withal 
the woman’s delicate frame, which ever craves repose and 
variety, and so begets a wandering imagination. My daughter ” 
— turning to Tito — “ has been very precious to me, filling up 
to the best of her power the place of a son. For I had once 
a son , . 

Bardo checked himself : Ire did not wish to assume an at- 
titude of complaint in the presence of a stranger, and he re- 
membered that this young man, in whom he had unexpectedly 
become so much interested, was still a stranger, towards 
whom it became him rather to keep the position of a patron. 
Fils pride was roused to double activity by the fear that ho 
had forgotten his dignity., ■ ^ 

“ But,” he resumed, in his original tone of condescension, 
“ we are departing from what I believe is to you the most im- 
portant business. Nello informed me that you had certain 
gems which you would fain dispose of, and that you desired 
a passport to some man of wealth and taste who would be 
likely to become a purchaser.” 

“It is true ; for, though I have obtained employment, as 
a corrector to the Cennini, my payment leaves little margin 
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beyond, the provision of- necessaries, aiiil would leave less but 
that my good friend Nelio insists on my iiiring a lodging frinn 
him, and saying nothing about the rent tul better days/' 
‘‘Nello is a good-hearted prodigaV .said iLuilo , and 
though, with that ready ear and ready tongue rtf his, he is too 
much like the ill-famed Margites— knovdiig iiKiriV tliings ind 
knowing them all badly, as I hinted to him hui iiuw-— lie is 
nevertheless ‘ abnormis sapiens/ after the iiiaiiiier of niirluirii 
Florentines. But have you the gems witl'i you? I would 
willingly know what they are — yet it is useless : no, it iiiighi 
only deepen regret. 1 cannot add to my siored* 

I have one or two intaglios of much beauty/ said 'Fiio, 
proceeding to draw from his wallet a small laise. 

But Romoia no sooner saw the mcneaieiu than she 
looked at him with significant gravity, am! placed her linger 
on her lips. 

Con viso che tacoido dicta, Tacid’ 

If Bardo were made aware that the gems were within reach, 
she knew well he would want a rninine descri|:)Uon of them, 
and it would become pain to him that they should go away 
from him, even if he did no: insist on some device for pur- 
^chasing them in spite of poverty. But she had no sooner 
made this sign than she fedt rather guilty and ashamed at 
having virtually confessed a weakness id lier father's lo a 
stranger. It seemed that she was desiined to a sudden eun- 
fidence and familiarity with this young flreek, strangely at 
variance with her deep-seated pride and re.^erve ; and this 
consciousness again brought the unwonted co]<tr to her clieeks. 

Tito understood her look and sign, and immediately with- 
drew his hand from his case, saying, in a careless Umeu so as 
to make it appear that he was merely following n|> !)is last 
w'ords, “ But they are usually in the keeping of ^lesser Done 
enico Cennini, who has strong and safe places for these 
things. He estimates them as worth at least five hinulred 
ducats.” 

“Ah, then, they are fine intagli,” said Bardo. “Five 
hundred ducats ! Ah, more than a man’s ransom 1 ” 

Tito gave a slight, almost imperceptible start, and opened 
his long dark eyes with questioning surprise at Bardo’s blind 
face, as if his words — a mere phrase of common parlapx'c. at 
a time when men were often being ransomed frcmi slawuy or 
imprisonment — had had some special meaning Cur him. But 
the next moment he looked towards Romoia, as if her c) es 
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must he her father^s interpreters. . She, intensely preoccupied 
with what related to, her father, imagined that Tito was look- 
ing to her again for some guidance, and immediately spoke. 

Alessandra Scala delights in gems, you know, father ; 
she calls them her winter flowers.; and the Segretario would 
be almost sure to buy .any gems- that she wished for. Besides, 
he himself sets great store by rings and sigiis, which he wears 
as a defence against pains in the- joints.” 

‘‘ it is true,” said .Bardo. ' Bartolommeo, has overmuch 
confidence in the efficacy of gems— a confidence wider than 
what is sanctioned by Pliny, who clearly shows that he regards 
maiiy beliefs of that sort as idle superstitions ; though not to 
the utter denial of medicinal virtues in gems. Wherefore, I 
inyseif, as you observe, young man, wear certain rings, which 
the discreet Camillo Leoiiardi prescribed to me by letter when 
two years ago I had a certain infirmity of sudden niiiiibiiess^ 
But thou hast spoken well, Romola: 1 will dictate a letter to 
Bartolommeo, which Maso shall carry. But it were well that 
Messere should notify to thee what the gems are together 
with the inuigii they bear, as a warrant to Bartolommeo that 
they will i)e worthy of his attention.” 

“ Xay, father,” said.Romola, whose dread lest a paroxysm 
of the collector's mania should seize her father, gave her the 
courage to resist his proposal. Your word will be sufficient 
that Messere is a scholar and has travelled much. The Segre- 
tario will need no further inducement to receive him.” 

‘‘True, child,” said Bardo, touched on a chord that was 
sure to respond. “ I have no need to add proofs and argu- 
ments in confirmation of my word to Bartolommeo. AncI I 
doubt not that this young man’s presence is in accord with 
the tones of his voice, so: that,.. the" door being once opened,' 
he will be his own best advocate-” 

Bardo paused a few , .tnoments, ■ -but- his silence .was' evi • 
dently charged with some idea that he was hesitating to ex- 
press, for he once leaned forward a -little' as he were' going 
to speak, then turned his head aside towards Romola and 
sank backward again. ' Atdast, as ■ if - he had made up his nii'nd, 
he said in a tone which might have become a prince giving 
the: courteous signal of dismissal— ;■ 

1 am somewhat fatigued this morning, and shall prefer 
seeing you again to-morro'W,, whe.'n L shall be able to give you 
the secretary’s answer, authorizing-you to present. .yourself to 
him at some given time. But before you go”— here the old 
man, in spite of himself, fell into a more faltering tone — “ you 
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will perhaps permit me to touch your hand ? It is loii" since 
I touched tiie hand of a young man/’* 

Bardo had stretched out his aged while liand, ami Ino 
immediately placed his dark ■but delicate and supple liiigti-s 
within it Bardo's cramped fingers closed over them, and iie 
held them for a few minutes in silence, dlien lie haidi" - 

“Romola, has this young man the same aniiplexion as thj 
brother — ^fair and pale I ’’ 

“No, father,’’ Romola answered, with deutnnined com- 
posure, though her heart began to beat \iolently with riiiiigled 
emotions. “The hair of Messere is dark— his ccaiiplexiun is 
dark.”' Inwardly she said, “Will he mind ii ? will it be dis 
agreeable ? No, he looks so gentle and goocl-nalured.” 'riien 
aloud again — 

“Would Messere- permit my father to touch his hair and 

face ? ” 

Her eyes inevitably made a timid entreating ayjpeai while 
she asked this, and Tito's met them with soft hrigluness as 
he said, “ Assuredly,” and, leaning forward, raised Bardo’s 
hand to his curls, with a readiness of assent, which was the 
greater relief to her, because it was unaccompanied by any 
sign of embarrassment. 

Bardo passed his hand again and again over the long curls 
and grasped them a little, as if their .s|:nral n/sistance made 
his inward vision clearer ; then he passed his liand over the 
brow and cheek, tracing the profile witlv the edge of his ij.dfn 
and fourth finger, and letting the breadth of luind rc|)ose 
on the rich oval of the cheek. 

“Ah,” he said, as his hand glided from the face and 
rested on the young man’s shoulder, “ He must l)e very un- 
like thy brother, Rornola : and it is the l>cUer. You .see no 
visions, 1 trust, my young friend ? ” 

At this moment the door opened, and tliere entermh un- 
announced, a tall elderly man in a handsome l.ihirk silk liicco, 
who, unwinding his becchetto from his neck and taking off 
his cap, disclosed a head as white as Barclo's, He cast a keen 
glance of surprise at the group before him — the young stranger 
leaning in that filial attitude, while BardoY hand Tested^ on 
his shoulder, and Rornola sitting near with eyes dilated by 
anxiety and agitation. But there was an instantaner}iis change : 
Bardo let fall his hand, Tito raised himself from his stooping 
posture, and Rornola rose to meet the visitor with an alacriiy 
which implied all the greater intimacy, because it was unac- 
compaiiied by any smile* 
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“ Well, god-daughter,” said the stately man, as he touched 
Roinola’s shoulder ; “ Maso said you had a visitor, but I came 

ill nevertheless/' 

“ It is thou, Bernardo/' said Bardo. Thou art come at 
a fortunate morneni. This, young man/' he continued, while 
d'ito rose and bowed, is one of the chief citizens of Florence, 
Messer Bernardo del Nero, my oldest, I had almost said my 
only friend — whose good opinion, if you can win it, may 
carry you far. He is but three-and-twenty, Bernardo, yet he 
can doubtless tell thee much which thou wilt care to hear j 
for though a scholar, he has already travelled far, and looked 
on other things besides the manuscripts for which thou hast 
too light an esteem." 

‘‘Ah, a Greek, as I augur," said Bernardo, returning Tito's 
reverence but slightly, and surveying him with that sort of 
glance which seems almost to cut like fine steel. ‘‘Newly 
arrived in Florence, it appears. The name of Messere — or 
part of it, for it is doubtless a long one ? " 

“On the contrary," said Tito, with perfect good-humor, 
it is most modestly free from polysyllabic pomp. My name 
is Tito Melema," 

“Truly ? " said Bernardo, rather scornfully, as he took a 
seat ; “I had expected it to be at least as long as the names 
of a city, a river, a province/ and an empire all put together. 
We Florentines mostly use names as we do prawns, and strip 
them of all lionrislies before we trust them to our throats." 

“ Well, Bardo/' he continued, as if the stranger were not 
worth further notice, and changing his tone of sarcastic sus- 
picion for one of sadness, “we have buried him." 

“Ah !" replied Bardo, with corresponding sadness, “ and 
anew epoch has come for Florence — a dark one, I fear. 
Lorenzo has left behind him an inheritance that is but like 
the alchemist's laboratory when the wisdom of the alchemist 
is gone." 

“Not altogether so/' said Bernardo. “ Piero cle’ Medici 
has abundant intelligence ; his faults are only the faults of hot 
blood. I love the lad — -lad he will always be to me as I have 
always been' little father 'to him." 

“A:'et all who want a new order of things are likely to 
conceive new hopes/' said Bardo, “We shall have the old 
strife of parties, I fear," 

“ If we could have a new order of things that was soine- 
thing else than knocking down one coat of aims to put up 
another/' said Bernardo, ‘‘ I should be ready to say, ‘ I belong 
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to no party: I am a , ■Florentine.’ Bnt an parlies are in 

question, I am a Medicean,; and will he n .MeflietMu fill | 

I arnot the same mind as Fa.rinata tlegli rheiri . if anv lii.iii 
asks me what is meant by siding with a pari}', I sav. ‘is he 
did, ‘To wish llhor well, for the sake uf past wrongs’ur kind” 
nesses/^’ 

During this short dialogue, Tito, luid l.iteD .siaiifling, and 
now took his leave. 

“ But come again at .the same hour lo-iiiormw/dsaid Ikirdu. 
graciously, before Tito left the. rooin, ** tluu J inay ni,-' van* 
Bartolommeo’s answer/’ ^ ^ • 


“From what quarter of the sky has this prefiv Cirw*]; 
youngster alighted so close to thy chair, Bardo ? " said Ik-r- 
nardo dei^Nero, as the door closed. Ife spoke vdili drv can- 
phasis, evidently intended to convey something more to ftardo 
than was implied by the mere words. 

“ He is a scholar who has been shipwrecked am,! Iia^ .saved 
■ a, few. gems, 'for which' he wants to find a purchaser. * *f am 
going to send him to Bartolommeo Scala, for ihon knowest 
It were more prudent in me to abstain from i unln-r purcli 

BernaiTlo shruggecl his shoulders and said. - Ramaia wih 
thou see^if my servant iswdthout ? I ordered him m for 
me here. I hen, when Romola wa.s :u a sufii.var. di^taluv 
hele.ined foiward and said to Ihirdo in a Imv. cinidiaii.,: lone— 
keniember, Bardo, thou hast a rare -rm i,f thv own • 
take care no one gets it who is not likclNMu ruv a'wor ; 
price That pretty Greek has a lithe sl^ekn/./ai: ., t him 

that seems ram-vellously fitted for slippin-r ea.ilv into • 

nest he fixes his mind on.’’ ^ ^ ' nun any 

Bapo was starled; the association of'i'ito with ihc im-em 
of his lost son had excluded instead of su-csiiim fi.eth 4' 
of Romola But almost immedintel. thmv s.vml'd ^ 

riMon ,hKh mad. hm ,t,sp tha iaraii.j a., i, i, 

him;irrll";?rsc£4 ™'d“ ’"f'r """ ""i’™"'" 

difficulty ab,;. Utc d».,y, 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A LEARNED SQUABBLE. 

Bartolommeo Scala, secretary of the Florentine Republic, 
on whom llto Melema had been thus led to anchor his hopes, 
jived in a handsome palace close to the Porta Pinti, now known 
as the Casa Gherardesca. His arms — an azure ladder trans- 
verse on a golden field, with the motto Gradatim placed over 
the entrance — told all comers that the miller’s son held his 
ascent to honors by his own efforts a fact to be proclaimed 
without wincing. The secretary was a vain and pompous man 
but he was also an honest one : he was sincerely convinced of 
his own merit, and could see no reason for feigning. The 
topmost round of his azure ladder had been reached by this 
time : he had held his secretaryship -these twenty years — 
had long since made his orations on ringheira^ or platform 
of the Old Palace, as the custom was, in the presence of princely 
visitors, while Marzoeco, the republican lion, wore his gold 
crown on the occasion, and all the people cried, ‘‘ Viva Messer 
Bartolommeo 1 — had been on an embassy to Rome, and had 
tlxere been made titular Senator, Apostolical Secretary, Knight 
of the Golden Spur ; and had eight years ago, been Gonfaloniere 
— last goal of the Florentine citizen’s ambition. Meantime he 
he had got richer and richer, and more and more gouty, after 
the manner of successful mortality ; and the Knight of the 
Golden Spur had often to sit with helpless cushioned heel 
under the handsome loggia he had built for himself, overlook- 
ing the spacious gardens and lawn at the back of his palace. 

He was in this position on the day when he had granted 
the desired interview to Tito Melema. The May afternoon 
sun was on the flowers and the grass beyond the pleasant 
shade of the loggia ; the too stately silk lucco was cast aside, 
and the light loose mantle was thrown over his tunic ; his 
beautiful daughter Alessandra and her husband, the Greek 
soldier-poet Marullo, were seated on one side of him : on the 
other, two friends not oppressively illustrious, and therefore 
the better listeners. Yet, to say nothing of the gout, Messer 
Bartolommeo’s felicity was far from perfect : it was embittered 
by the contents of certain papers that lay before him, com 
sisti ng chiefly of a correspondence between himself and Poll- 
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tian, , It 'was a human ■■ foible m Ibat perh^d uritTodjlilf as it 
may seem) to recite quarrels, and ia\'or scholarly with 

the commuoicatiou of an entire and len; 4 lhy ton opondeiice ; 
and this was neither the first nor the htcmid die * iha Siwht 
had asked the candid opinion of his friends a> the heian^ e 
of right and wrong in some half-scnre Latin ii Her,- eii 
himself and Politian, all springing fini twroiin ttt.uiains 
written in the most playful tone in the wudii. H the 

story of a very typical am! pretty qnairel in ul.icli v. t an in- 
terested, because it supplied precisely iliat liiisde til 1 nised 
necessary, according to Xello, as a to i la* shiggisli 

paces of the cautious steed, l^’riendship. 

Politian, having been a rejected I'lreiender n» tl t‘ love ami 
the hand of Scaia's daughter, kept a very shnr| nm: learned 
tooth in readiness against the too prf jspei ;n d i rc^'inni am m.s 
secretary, who had declined the greatest srholar a' :l e ngr n*r 
a son-indaw, Scala was a meritorious public ser\ an Land more- 
over, a lucky man — naturally exa, operating It* an f-lfended 
scholar ; but then — O beautiful Ijalance fd’ ll ir.Lo- 1— ne had an 
itch for authorship, and wasal>ad writer— one ui ihoseexe? I’mil 
people wlio, sitting in gmity slippers. **]u:i:neil| ^tedwilndh s *' 
entirely for their own amusement, wiiiaaif any \a \v an audi- 
ence, and, conse(}uent]y, sent theiii lo tlieir nierais iii ieiters. 
which were the literary periodicals of the tiiieentij muiiary. 
Now Scala had abundama.‘ friends who vou' re;ni} |o 
praise lus writings : friemls like Mrinoand Landino— amiablr 
browsers in the iMedicean park along with wla* 

found his Latin prose style elegant and niaxadino : aial the 
terrible Joseph Scaliger, who was to })re)!K/uni o lam lotaiiy 
ignorant of Latinity, was at a comfortalde (rn-laia e in llie ne^i 
century. But when was the fatal cotjiiotiy ininueiit in stiper 
fliious authorship ever quite crmtented with the leady pmiM' 
of friends? That critical supercilious Bohiian— a iehca’-' 
In'owser, who was far from amiable-— must made j.wme 

that the solid secretary showed, in his knsuie hours, a p,ra 
sant fertility in verses, which indicated picny clearly how 
much he might do in that way if lie were not r* rnat^ of aVfairs, 

Ineffable moment! when the man you seen ily hate smuis 
you a Latin epigram with a false gender — Imiidecasvahles with 
a questionable elisoii, at least a toe too iniirli— atteiiipis at 
poetic figures which are manifest solecisms, d’hai mtnn.mit 
had come to Politian : the secretary had put forth his soft 
head from the official shell, and the terrible lurking vrnb was 
down upon him. Politian had used the freedom ol a friencii 
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and pleasantly, in the form of a Latin epigram,, corrected the 
rriistake of Scala in making (an insect too we.l,ikaow,n 

on the banks of the Arno) of the inferior or feminine gender. 
Scala replied by a bad joke,. in suitable Latin verses, referring 
to Politian^s unsuccessful suit Better and better. Politian 
found the verses very pretty and highly facetious : the more 
was the pity that they were seriously incorrect, and inasmuch 
as Scala had alleged that he had written them in imitation of 
a Greek epigram, Politian, being on such friendly terms, 
would enclose a Greek epigram of his own, on the same inter- 
esting insect — not, we may presume, out of any wish to liunn 
ble Scala, but rather to instruct him ; said epigram contaio- 
ing a lively conceit about Venus, Cupid, and the ciilex^ of a 
kind much tasted at that period, founded partly on the zoolo- 
gical fact that the gnat, like Venus, was born from the waters. 
Scala, in reply, begged to say that his verses were never in- 
tended for a scholar with such delicate olfactories as Politian, 
nearest of all living men to the perfection of the ancients, 
and of a taste so fastidious that sturgeon itself niiist seem 
insipid to him ; defended his own verses, nevertheless, though 
indeed they were written hastily, without correction, and in- 
tended as an agreeable distraction during the summer heat to 
himself and such friends as were satisfied with mediocrity, he, 
Scala, not being like some other people, who courted publi- 
city through the booksellers. For the rest, he had barely 
enough Greek to make out the sense of the epigram so gra- 
ciously sent him, to say nothing of tasting its elegances ; but 
— the epigram was Folitian’s : what more need be said ? Still, 
by way of postscript, he feared that his incomparable friend’s 
comparison of the gnat to Venus, on account of its origin 
from the waters, was in many ways ticklish. On the one 
hand, Venus might be offended ; and on the other, unless the 
poet intended an allusion to the doctrine of Thales, that cold 
and damp origin seemed doubtful to Scala in the cavSe ofa 
creature so fond of warmth ; a fish were perhaps the better 
comparison, or, when the power of flying was in question, an 
eagle, or indeed, when the darkness was taken into consider- 
ation, a bat or an owl were a less obscure and more apposite 
parallel, &c. &c. Flere was a great opportunity for Politian. 
He was not aware, he wrote, that when he had Scala’s verses 
placed before him, there was any question of sturgeon, but 
rather of frogs and gudgeons : made short work with Seala's 
defence of his own Latin, and mangled him terribly on the 
si^ore of the stupid criticisms he had ventured on the (jreek 
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epigram ^ Mildly forwarded to him m rimdel, Wiricfiecl 
.cavils, indeed !: for as to. the damp ^,4 ilir 

was the authority of Virgil himselh whft hail ^ a’Jyd if ilic 
of the waters i as tu what La^ dear diiu’ tjiernl 
had to say about the fish, the eagle, and the rn>'. it wris idih! 
ad rem ] for because the eagle crmid ^lly Li^^her. ii In* nn 
means followed that the gnat couhl mu. at^ aid uVca i\v. I le 
was 'ashamed, however to dwell on siah lri\ iad: le-^, and Unis 
to swell a goat into an elephani ; bun, I i,- m-ui iiati, 
would only add that he had nothing det:ei:fiil ni duublc .ilujiii 
him, neither was he to be caught when pre>ent I)y ihe false 
blandishments of those who slanilered him in aosttrite, 
agreeing rather .with a Homeric seislimen! r>ri that lieacb’-r 
wliich furnished a Greek quotation to serve as powder to his 
bullet. 

The quarrel co.uld not end there. Hie logie cniild hardly 
get worse, but the secretary gen mme pon!|,»Masly M/ii a-isero 
ing, and the scholarly poe.t\s temper nvjia ami more 
ous. Poiitian had been generously willing to iio]«j u|i a min 
ror, by, which the too-inhated stcretary. beladding iji> fiwn 
likeness, might be induced to cease selling u|i hi- ignnram 
defences of bad Latin against ancient am wi <in. ihe 
consent of centuries had placed beuahl quc>i!' 'n. -- rde's*,, 
indeed, he had designed to sink in literaiuri* i;. i-r-p cd-n a> 
he rose in honors, that lyy a s(jrt <»f conipeie'-.iiii >n m-ai rif 
letters might feel themselves Ids equals. Inutnng iadiiian 
was begged to examine Scala'.s writings: nowh« u: vemM he 
find a more devout admiraimn of aiui(|uiiy. The smetary 
was ashamed of the age in which he livtnl. and Jdn-Jsed tor ill 
Some, indeed, there were who wanted to ha\-e ib* ir own works 
praised and exalted to a levcd with the di\ine m umnumfs of 
antiquity ; but he, Scala, could not (ddige^ iImuc, And as fo 
the honors which were offensive tt> ilu* emi- ns. ihrv Imd 
been well earned : witness his whole lih^ since In* came in 
penury to Florence. The elegant sclinhir. in r. niv. was no', 
surprised that bcala found the distasietui ifiiu, 
he himself was so distasteful to the .\f>-e ; n:i\'. it wa.s with 
perfect accuracy that he, the elegant sciiobr. had called 
Scala a branny monster, inasmuch as he was fonn-.-d fnun the 
offscourings of monsters, born amidst the rofu'-e of a mill, 
and eminently worthy the long-eared office of turning the pa- 
ternal millstones {iupisff'ini sordibus t'f 
di^nissmus)\ 

It was not without reference to Tito’s appoiuicj visit tha* 
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t!ie papers containing this correspondence were brought out 
to-day. Here was a' new- Greek -scholar whose acconiplisli- 
111 eiits were to be tested, and on nothing did Scala more desire 
a dispassionate opinion from persons of superior knowledge 
than on that Greek epigram of Politian’s. After sufficient 
introductory talk concerning Tito’s travels, after a siirveyaiid 
discussion of the gems, and an easy passage from the men- 
tion of the lamented Lorenzo’s eagerness m collecting such 
specimens of ancient art to the subject of classical tastes and 
studies in general and their present condition in Florence, it 
was inevitable to mention Politian, a man of eminent ability 
indeed, but a little too arrogant — assuming to be a Hercules, 
whose 9ffice it was to destroy all the literary monstrosities of 
the age, and writing letters to his elders without signing them, 
as if they were miraculous revelations that could only have 
one source. And after all, were not his own criticisms often 
C|uestionabie and his tastes perverse ? He was fond of say- 
ing pungent things about the men who thought they wuote 
like Cicero because they ended every sentence with ‘fesse 
videtur : ’’ but while he was boasting of his freedom from 
servile imitation, did ho not fall into the other extreme, rim- 
ning after strange words and affected phrases? Even in bis 
much-belauded ‘Miscellanea ’ was every point tenable ? And 
Tito, wdio had just been looking into the ‘ Miscellanea,’ found 
so much to say that was agreeable to the secretary— he would 
have done so from the mere disposition to please, without 
further motive — that he showed himself quite worthy to be 
made a judge in the notable correspondence concerning the 
€ukx. Here was the Greek epigram which Politian had 
doubtless thought the finest in the world, though he had pre- 
tended to believe that the ‘‘ transmarini,” the Greeks them- 
selves, would make light of it: had he not been un intent ion- 
ally speaking the truth in his false modesty ? 

"Tito was" ready, and sacrificed the epigram to Scala’s con- 
tent. O wise young judge ! He could doubtless appreciate 
satire even in the vulgar tongue, and Scala — who, excellent 
man, not seeking publicity tin o ugh the booksellers, was never 
unprovided with “hasty uncorrected trifles,” as a sort of 
sherbet for a visitor on a hot day, or, if the weather were cold, 
why then as a cordial — -had a few little matters in the shape 
of Sonnets, turning on w'ell-ktiown foibles of Politian s which 
he would not like to go any farther, but which would, perhaps^ 
amuse the company. 

Enough : Tito took his leave under an urge nt invitatioo 
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:to,. come , again. His gems.' were interesting ; especially tke 
agate, with the iusus naturm in it— -a most.woirjerful sem- 
blance of Cupid riding on the lion ; and the Jew’s stone,” 
with the lion-headed serpent enchased in it ; botii of which 
the secretary agreed to buy— the latter as a reinforcement of 
his preventives against the gout, which gave him such seve re 
twinges that it was plain enough how intolerable it would 
be if he were not well supplied with rings of rare virtue, and 
with an amulet worn close under the right breast. But Tito 
was assured that he himself was more interesting than his 
gems. He had won his way to the Scala Palace by the rec- 
ommendation of Bardo de’ Barbi, who, to be sure, was Scala’s 
old acquaintance and a worthy scholar, in spite of his over- 
valuing himself a little (a frequent foible in the secretary’s 
friends) ; but he must come again on the ground of his own 
manifest accomplishments. 

The interview could hardly have ended more auspiciously 
for Tito, and as he walked out at the Porta Pinti that he might 
laugh a little at his ease over the affair of the he felt 
that fortune could hardly mean to turn her back on him again 
at present, since she had taken him by the hand in this de- 
cided way. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

A FACE IN THE CROWD. 

It is easy to northern people to rise early on Midsummer 
morning, to see the clew on the grassy edge of the dusty 
pathway, to notice the fresh shoots among the darker green 
of the oak and fir in the coppice, and to look over the gate 
at the shorn meadow, without recollecting that it is the Na- 
tivity of St. John the Baptist 

Not so to the Florentine — still less to the Florentine of 
the fifteenth century : to him on that particular morning the 
brightness of the eastern sun on the Arno had something 
special in it; the ringing of the bell was articulate, and de- 
clared it to be the great summer festival of Florence, the day 
of San Giovanni. 

San Giovanni had been the patron saint of Florence for 
at least eight hundred years — ever since the time when the 
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Lombard Queen Theodolinda had commanded her subjects 
to do iiira peculiar honor ; nay, says old Villaiii, to the best 
of his knowledge, ever since the days of Constantine the 
Great and Pope Sylvester, when the Florentines deposed 
their idol Mars, whom they were nevertheless careful not to 
treat with contumely j for while they consecrated their beau- 
tiful and noble temple to the honor of God and of the “Beato 
Messere Santo Giovanni,” they placed old Mars respectfully 
on a high tower near the River Arno, finding in certain an- 
cient memorials that he had been elected as their tutelar 
deity under such astral influences that if he were broken, or 
otherwise treated with indignity, the city would suffer great 
damage and mutation. But in the fifteenth century that dis- 
creet regard to the feelings of the Man-destroyer had long 
vanished: the god of the spear and shield had ceased to 
frown by the side of the Arno, and the defences of the Re- 
public were held to lie in its craft and its coffers. For spear 
and shield could be hired by gold florins, and on the gold 
florins there had always been the image of San Giovanni. 

Mucii good had come to Florence since the dim time of 
struggle between the old patron and the new : some cjuarrel- 
ling and bloodshed, doubtless, between Guelf and Ghibel- 
line, between Black and White, between orthodox sons of the 
Church and heretic Patetini ; some floods, famine, and pesti- 
lence ; but still much wealth and glory. Florence had 
achieved conquests over walled cities once mightier than it- 
self, and especially over hated Pisa, whose marble buildings 
were too high and beautiful, wdiose masts were too much hon- 
ored on Greek and Italian coasts. 'Fhe name of Florence 
had been growing prouder and prouder in all the courts of 
Europe, nay, in Africa itself, on the strength of purest gold 
coinage, finest dyes and textures, pre-eminent scholarship and 
poetic genius, and wits of the most serviceable sort for states- 
manship and banking: it was a name so omnipresent that a 
Pope with a turn for epigram had called Florentines ‘Mlie 
fifth element.” And for this high destiny, though it might 
partly depend on the stars and Madonna dell’ Impruneta, 
and certainly depended on other higher Powers less often 
naniecL the praise was greatly due to San Giovanni, whose 
image was on the fair gold florins. , 

Therefore it was fitting that the day of San Giovanni — > 
that ancient Ghiirch festival already venerable in tlm days of 
St. At^giistine—sliould be a day of peculiar rcjoirinc' to Flo- 
rencef and slKmld be^ u vigil duly kept in strict 
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old Florentine fashion, with much dancing, with much street 
jesting, and perhaps with not a little stone-throwingand win- 
dow breaking, but emphatically with certain street sights such 
as could only be provided by a city which held in its service 
a clever Cecca, engineer and architect, valuable alike in sieges 
and in shows. By the help of Cecca, the very saints, sur- 
rounded with their almond-shaped glory, and floating on 
clouds with their joyous companionship of winged cherubs, 
even as they may be seen to this day in the pictures of Per- 
ugino, seemed, on the eve of San Giovanni, to have brought 
their piece of the heavens down into the narrow streets, and 
to pass slowly through them ; and, more wonderful still, 
saints of gigantic size, with attendant angels, might be seen, 
not seated, but moving in a slow mysterious manner along 
the streets, like a procession of colossal figures come down 
from the high domes and tribunes of the churches. The 
clouds were made of good woven stuff, the saints and cher- 
ubs were unglorified mortals supported by firm bars, and 
those mysterious giants were really men of very steady brain, 
balancing themselves on stilts, and enlarged, like Greek tra- 
gedians, by huge masks and stuffed shoulders ; but he was a 
miserably unimaginative Florentine who thought only of 
that — nay, somewhat impious, for in the images of sacred 
things was there not some of the virtue of sacred tilings them- 
selves ? And if, after that, there came a company of merry 
black demons well armed with claws and thongs, and other 
implements of sport, ready to perform impromptu faces of 
bastinadoing and clothes-tearing, why, that was the demons’ 
way of keeping a vigil, and they, too, might have descended 
from the domes and the tribunes. The Tuscan mind slipped 
from the devout to the burlesque, as readily as water round 
an angle j and the saints had already had their turn, had 
gone their way, and made their due pause before the gates of 
San Giovanni, to do him honor on the eve of his fesia. And on 
the morrow’’, the great day thus ushered in, it was fitting that 
the tributary symbols paid to Florence by ail its dependent 
cities, districts, and villages, whether conquered, protected, 
or of immemorial possession, should be offered at the shrine 
of San Giovanni in the old octagonal church, once the cathe- 
dral and now the baptistery, where every Florentine had had 
the sign of the Cross made with the anointing chrism on his 
brow; that all the city, from the white-haired man to the 
stripling, and from the matron to the lisping child, should be 
clothed in its best to do honor to the great day, and see tht 
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great sight ; ' and that again, when the sun was sloping and 
the streets were cool, there should be the glorious race or 
Corso, when the unsaddled horses, clothed in rich trappings, 
should run right across the city, from the Porta al Prvato on 
the north-west, through the Mercato Vecchio, to the Porta 
Santa Croce on the south-east, where the richest of or 

velvet and brocade banners with silk linings and fringe of 
gold, such as became a city that half-clothed the well-dressed 
world, were mounted on a triumphal car awaiting the winner 
or winner’s owner. 

And thereafter followed more dancing ; nay, through the 
whole day, says an old chronicler at the beginning of that 
century, there were weddings and the grandest gatherings, 
with so much piping, music and song, with, balls and feasts 
and gladness and ornament, that this earth might have been 
mistaken for Paradise ! 

In this year of 1492, it was, perhaps, a little less easy to 
make that mistake. Lorenzo the magnificent and subtle was 
dead, and an arrogant, incautious Piero was come in his room, 
an evil change for Florence, unless, indeed, the wise horse 
prefers the bad rider, as more easily thrown from the saddle : 
and already the regrets for Lorenzo were getting less predom- 
inant over the murmured desire for government on a broader 
basis, in which corruption might be arrested, and there might 
be that free play for everybody’s jealousy and ambition, which 
made the ideal liberty of the good old qiiarrelsonie, struggling 
times, when Florence raised her great buildings, reared her 
own soldiers, drove out would-be tyrants at the sword’s point, 
and was proud to keep faith at her own loss. Lorenzo was 
dead, Pope Innocent was dying, and troublesome Neapolitan 
succession, with an intriguing, ambitious Milan, might set 
Italy by the ears before long : the times were likely to be 
difficult. Still, there was all the more reason that the Repub- 
lic should keep its religious festivals. 

And Midsummer morning, in this year 1492, was not less 
brighter than usual. It was betimes in the morning that the 
symbolic oiferings to be carried in grand procession were all 
assembled at their starting-point in the Piazza della Signoria 
— that famous piazza, where stood then, and stand now, the 
massive turreted Palace of the People, called the Palazzo 
Vecchio, and the spacious Loggia, built by Orcagna— the 
scene of all grand State ceremonial. The sky made the fair- 
est blue tent, and under it the bells swung so vigorously that 
every evil spirit with sense enough to be formidable, must 
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long since have taken his flight ; windows and terraced roofs 
were alive with human faces ; sombre stone houses were 
bright with hanging draperies; the boldly soaring palace 
tower, the yet older square tower of the Bargello, and the 
spire of the neighboring Badia, seemed to keep watch above ; 
and below, on the broad polygonal flags of the piazza, was the 
glorious show of banners, and horses with rich trappings, and 
gigantic ceri, or tapers, that were fitly called towers— strangely 
aggrandized descendants of those torches by whose faint light 
the Church worshipped in the Catacombs. Betimes in the 
morning all processions had need to move under the Midsum- 
mer sky of Florence, where the shelter of the narrow streets 
must every now and then be exchanged for the glare of wide 
spaces ; and the sun would be high up in the heavens before 
the long pomp had ended its pilgrimage in the Piazza di San 
Giovanni. 

But here where the procession was to pause, the magnificent 
city, with its ingenious Cecca, had provided another tent than 
the sky ; for the whole of the Piazza del Duomo, from the octag- 
onal baptistery in the centre to the facade of ^he cathedral 
and the walls of the houses on the other sides of the quad- 
rangle, was covered, at the height of forty feet or more, with 
blue drapery, adorned with well-stitched yellow lilies and the 
familiar coats of arms, while sheaves of many-colored ban- 
ners drooped at fit angles under this superincumbent blue— 
a gorgeous rainbow-lit shelter to the waiting spectators who 
leaned from the windows, and made a narrow border on the 
pavement, and wished for the coming of the show. 

One of these spectators was Tito Melema. Bright, in the 
midst of brightness, he sat at the window of the room above 
Nello's shop, his right elbow resting on the red drapery hang- 
ing from the window-sill, and his head supported in a back- 
ward position by the right hand, which pressed the curls 
against his ear. His face wore that bland liveliness, as far 
removed from excitability as from heaviness or gloom, which 
marks the companion ppular alike amongst men and women 
— the companion who is never obtrusive or noisy from uneasy 
vanity or excessive animal spirits, and whose brow is never 
contracted by resentment or indignation. He showed no 
other change from the two months and more that had passed 
since his first appearance in the weather-stained tunic and 
hose, than that added radiance of good fortune, which is like 
the just perceptible perfecting of a flower after it has drunk a 
morning s sunbeams. Close behind him, ensconced in the mi- 
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fow angle between bis chair and the window-frame, stood' the 
slim figure of Nello in holiday suit, and at his left the younger 
Cennini— Pietro, the erudite corrector of proof-sheets, not 
Deiiieiiico the practical. Tito was looking alternately down 
on the scene below, and upward at the varied knot of gazers 
and talkers immediately around him, some of whom had come 
in after witnessing the commencement of the procession in the 
Piazza della Signoria. Piero di Cosimo was raising a laugh 
among them by his grimaces and anathemas at the noise of 
the bells, against which no kind of ear-stuffing was a suffi- 
cient barricade, since the more he stuffed his ears the more 
/le felt the vibration of his skull ; and declaring that he would 
Dury himself in the most solitary spot of the Valdarno on a 
festa., if he were not condemned, as a painter, to lie in wait 
for the secrets of color that \vere sometimes to be caught 
from the floating of the banners and the chance grouping of 
the multitude. 

Tito had just turned his laughing face away from the 
whimsical painter to look down at the small drama going on 
among the checkered border of spectators, when at the angle 
of the marble steps in front of the Duomo, nearly opposite 
Nello’s shop, he saw a man’s face upturned towards him, and 
fixing oil him a gaze that seemed to have more meaning in it 
than the ordinary passing observation of a stranger. It was 
a face with tonsured head, that rose above the black mantle 
and white tunic of a Dominican friar— a very common sight 
In Florence ; but the glance had something peculiar in it for 
Tito. There was a faint suggestion in it, certainly not of an 
unpleasant kind. Yet what pleasant association had he ever 
had with monks None. The glance and the suggestion 
hardly took longer than a flash oC lightning. 

Nello 1 ” said Tito, hastily, but immediately added in a 
tone of disappointment, “Ah, he has turned round. It was 
that tall, thin friar who is going up the steps. I wanted you 
to tell me if you knew aught of him ? ’’ 

“ One of the Frati Predicatori,’’ said Nello, carelessly j 
“you don’t expect me to know the private history of the 
crows.” 

“ I seem to remember something about Ms face,” said 
Tito. “ It is an uncommon face.” 

“What? you thought it might be our Fra Girolamo i 
Too tall ; and he never shows himself in that chance way.” 

“ Pesides, that loud-barking hound of the Lord ’ not 

A jilay on thg name of the Dominicans which was ccej.tod by 

themselves', and which is pictorially represented in a fresco painted for them by Simone 
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in Florence just now,” said Francesco Cei, the popular poet ; 

he has taken Piero de’ Medici’s hint, to carry his railing 
prophecies on a journey for a while.” 

The Frate neither rails nor prophesies against any man,” 
said a middle-aged personage seated at the other corner of 
the window ; “ the only prophesies against vice. If you think 
that an attack on your poems, Francesco, it is not the Frate’s 
fault.” 

Ah, he’s gone into the Duomo now,” said Tito, who had 
watched the figure eagerly. “ No, I was not under that 
mistake, Nello. Your Fra Girolamo has a high nose and a 
large under-lip. I saw him once — he is not handsome ; but- 
this man .. .” 

“Truce to your descriptions I” said Cennini. “Hark] 
see 1 Here come the horsemen and the banners. That stan- 
dard,” he continued, laying his hand familiarly on Tito’s 
shoulder, — “that carried on the horse with white trappings 
— that with the red eagle holding the green dragon between 
his talons, and the red lily over the eagle — is the Gonfalon 
of the Guelf party and those cavaliers close round it are the 
chief officers of the Guelf party. That is one of our proudest 
banners, grumble as we may ; it means the triumph of the 
Guelf, which means the triumph of Florentine will, which 
means triumph of the popolani.” 

“ Nay, go on. Cennini,” said the middle-aged man, seated 
at the window, “which means triumph of the fat popolani 
over the lean, which again means triumph of the fattest pop- 
olano over those who are less fat.” 

“ Cronaca, you are becoming sententious,” said the prin- 
ter; “Fra Girolamo’s preaching will spoil you, and make you 
take life by the wrong handle. Trust me, your cornices will 
lose half their beauty if you begin to mingle bitterness with 
them ; that is the maniera Tcdesca which you used to declaim 
against when you came from Rome. The next palace you 
build we shall see you trying to put the PTate’s doctrine 
into stone.” 

“That is a goodly show of cavaliers,” said Tito, who had 
learned by this time the best way to please Florentines ; 
“ but are there not strangers among them ? I see foreign 
costumes.” 

“Assuredly,” said Cennini ; “You see there the Orators 
from France, Milan, and Venice, and behind them are En- 
glish and German nobles ; for it is customary that all foreign 
visitors of destinction pay their tribute to San Giovanni in 
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the train of that gonfalon. For my part, I think dtir Floren- 
tine cavaliers sit their horses as well as any of those cut-and- 
thrust northerners, whose wit lie in their heels and saddles 
and tor yon Venetian, I fancy he would feel himself more at 
ease on the back of a dolphin. We ought to know something 
of horsemanship, for we excel all Italy in the sports of the 
Gioslra, and the money we spend on them. But you will see 
a finer show of ourchief men by and by, Melema ; my brother 
himself will be among the officers of the Zecca.” 

‘‘ The banners are the better sight,’’ said Piero di Cosimo 
forgetting the noise in his delight at the winding stream of 
color as the tributary standards advanced round the piazza. 
“ The Florentine men are so-so ; they make but a sorry show 
at this distance with their patch of shallow flesh-tint above 
the black garments \ but those banners with their velvet, and 
satin, and minever, and brocade, and their endless play of 
delicate light and shadow !-— Va 1 your human talk and do- 
ings are a tame jest j the only passionate life is in form and 
color.’' 

Ay, Piero, if Satanasso could paint, thou wouldst sell thy 
soul to learn his secrets,” said Nello. ‘‘ But there is little 
likelihood of it, seeing the blessed angels themselves are such 
poor hands at chiaroscuro, if one may judge from their capo- 
cP opera, the Madonna Nunziata.” 

There go the banners of Pisa and Arezzo,” said Cen 
nini; “Ah, Messer Pisono, it is no use for you to sullen ; 
you may as well carry your banner to our San Giovanni with 
a good grace. ^ Pisans false, Florentines blind ’ — the second 
half of that proverb will hold no longer. There come the 
ensigns of our subject towns and signories, Melema ; they 
*will all be suspended in San Giovanni until this day next 
year, jvheii they will give place to new ones.” 

“They are a fair sight,” said Tito : “and San Giovanni 
will surely be as well satisfied with that produce of Italian 
looms as Minerva with her peplos, especially as he contents 
himself with so little drapery. But my eyes are less delighted 
with those whirling towers, which would soon make me fail 
from the window in sympathetic vertigo,” 

The “ towers ” of which Tito spoke were a part of the pro- 
,, cession esteemed ' very glorious by the Florentine, populace ; 
and being perhaps chiefly a kind of hyperbole for the all-effi- 
cacious wax, taper, were also, called cerL But inasmuch as 
hyperbole: is .impracticable .in,, a real and literal fashion, these 
gigantic i.wVsome of them so large, , as do be of necessity 
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carried oil wheels, were not solid but hollow, and bad Iheii’’ 
surface made not solely of wax, but of wood and pasltiioard^ 
gilded, carved, and painted, as real sacred la}>ers nfitn are, 
with successive circles of figures — warriors on hursedaick, 
foot-soldiers with lance and shield, dancing maidens, animals, 
trees and fruits, and in fine, says the old chronicler, ‘'all 
things that could delight the eye and the heart the hollow- 
ness having the further advantage that men could stand inside 
these hyperbolic tapers and whirl them continually, so as to 
produce a phantasmagoric effect, which, considering the 
towers were numerous, must have been calculated to produce 
dizziness on a truly magnificent scale. 

Pestiknza!^' said Piero di Cosimo, moving from the 
window, ‘‘ those whirling circles one above the other are worse 
than the jangling of all the bells. Let me know when the last 
taper has passed/’ 

Nay, you will surely like to be called when the contadini 
come carrying their torches,” said Nello ; “ you would not 
miss the country-folk of the Mugello and tlie Casentino, of 
whom your favorite Lionardo would make a hundred grotesque 
sketches.” 

“No,” said Piero, resolutely, “ I will see nothing till the 
car of the Zecca comes. I have seen clowns enough holding 
tapers aslant, both with and without cowls, to last me for iny 
life.” 

“ Here it comes, then, Piero — the car of the Zecca,” called 
out Nello, after an interval during which towers and tapers in 
a descending scale of size had been making their slow transit. 

“ exclaimed P'rancesco Cei, “ that is a well- 

tanned San Giovanni ! some sturdy Romagnole beggar-man, 
ril warrant. Our Signoria plays the host to all the Jewish 
and Christian scum that every other city shuts its gates 
against, and lets them fatten on us like St. Anthony’s swine.” 

The car of the Zecca or Mint, which had just rolled into 
sight, w^as originally an immense wwden tower or adorned 
after the same fashion as the other tributary mounted on 
a splendid car, and drawn by two mouse-colored oxen, whose 
mild heads looked out from rich trappings bearing the arms 
of the Zecca. But the latter half of the century was getting 
rather ashamed of the towers with their circular or spiral 
paintings, which had delighted the hearts of the other half, 
so that they had become a contemptuous proverb, and any 
ill-painted figure looking, as will sometimes happen to figures 
m the best ages of art, as if it had been boned for a pie, was 
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Called a fantmio da cero^ a tower-puppet ; consequently im- 
proved taste, with Zecca to help it, had devised for the mag- 
nificent Zecca a triumphal car like a pyramidal catafalque^ 
with ingenious wheels warranted to turn all corners easily. 
Round the base were living figures of saints and angels ar- 
rayed in sculpturesque fashion; and on the summit, at the 
height of thirty feet, well bound to an iron rod and holding 
an iron cross also firmly infixed, stood a living representative 
of St. John the Baptist, with arms and legs bare, a garment 
of tiger-skins about his body, and a golden nimbus fastened 
on his head — as the Precursor was wont to appear in the 
cloisters and churches, not having yet revealed himself to 
painters as the brown and sturdy boy who made one of the 
Holy Family. For where could the image of the patron saint 
be more fitly placed than on the symbol of the Zecca ? Was 
not the royal prerogative of coining money the surest token 
that a city had won its independence ? and by the blessing of 
San Giovanni this beautiful sheepfold of his had shown 
that token earliest among the Italian cities. Nevertheless, 
the annual function of representing the patron saint was not 
among the high prizes, of public life ; it was paid for with 
something like ten shillings, a cake weighingfourteen pounds, 
two bottles of wine, and a handsome supply of light eatables ; 
the money being furnished by the magnificent Zecca, and the 
payment in kind being by peculiar privilege ” presen ted in 
a basket suspended on a pole from an upper window of a pri- 
vate house, whereupon the eidoien of the austere saint at 
once invigorated himself with a reasonable share of the sweets 
and wine, threw the remnants to the crowd, and embraced 
the mighty cake securely with his right arm through the re- 
mainder of his passage. This was the attitude in which the 
mimic San Giovannt presented himself as the tall car jerked 
and vibrated on its slow way round the piazza to the northern 
gate of the Baptistery. 

There go the Masters of the Zecca, and there is my 
brother — you see him, Melenia cried Ceiin ini, with an 
agreeable stirring of pride at showing a stranger what was 
too familiar to be remarkable to fellow-citizens. ‘‘Behind 
come the members of the Corporation of Calimara,^ the 
dealers in foreign cloth, to which we have given our Florentine 
finish; men of ripe years, you see, who were matriculated 
before you were born; and then comes the famous Art of 
Monev-changers.'^^ ■ 

“ Arte di Caimara,’* arte” being, in this use of it, equivalent to corporation. 
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' ‘^:Manyof them, matriculated also to the noble art of usurf 
before you were born,” interrupted Francesco Cei, “as you 
may discern by a certain fitful glare of the eye and sharp 
curve of the nose which manifest their descent from the 
ancient Harpies, whose portraits you saw supporting the 
arms of the Zecca. Shaking off old prejudices now, such a 
procession as that of some four hundred passably ugly men 
carrying their tapers in open daylight, Diogenes-fashion, as 
if they were looking for a lost quattrino, would make a merry 
spectacle for the Feast of Fools.” 

“ Blaspheme not against the usages of our city,” said Pie- 
tro Cennini, much offended. “ There are new wits who think 
they see things more truly because they stand on tlieir heads 
to look at them, like tumblers and mountebanks, instead of 
keeping the attitude of rational men. Doubtless it makes 
little difference to Maestro Vaiano’s monkeys whether they 
see our Donatells’s statue of Judith with their heads or their 
tails uppermost.” 

“ Your solemnity will allow some quarter to playful fancy, I 
hope,” said Cei, with a shrug, “ else what becomes of the 
ancients, whose example you scholars are bound to revere, 
Messer JPietro ? Life was never anything but a perpetual see- 
saw between gravity and jest.” 

“ Keep your jest then till your end of the pole is uppermost,” 
said Cennini, still angry, “and that is not when the great 
bond of our Republic is expressing itself in ancient symbols, 
without which the vulgar would be conscious of nothing be- 
yond their own petty wants of back and stomach, and never 
rise to the sense of community in religion and law. There 
has been no great people without processions, and the man 
who thinks himself too wise to be moved by them to anything 
but contempt, is like the puddle that was proud of standing 
alone while the river rushed by.” 

No one said anything after this indignant burst of Cen- 
nini’s till he himself spoke again. 

“Hark! the trumpets of the Signoria : nom? comes the 
last stage of the show, Melema. That is our Gonfaloniere 
in the middle, in the starred mantle, with the sword carried 
before him. Twenty years ago we used to see our foreign 
Podesta, who was our judge in civil causes, walking on 
his right hand; but our Republic has been over-doctored 
by clever Medici. That is the Proposto of the Priori on 
the left ; then come the other seven Priori ; then all the other 
, * Spokesman or Moderator* 
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magistracies and officials of our Republic. You see your 
patron the Segretario ? ” 

There is Messer Bernardo del Mero also,’^ said Tito ; 
his visage is a fine and venerable one, though it has worn 
rather a petrifying look towards me.*’ 

Ah,” said Nello, “ he is the dragon that guards the 
remnant of old Bardo’s gold, wffiich, I fancy, is chiefly that 
virgin gold that falls about the fair Romola’s head and 
shoulders ; eh, my Apoilino ? ” he added, patting Tito’s 
head. 

Tito had the youthful grace of blushing, but he had also 
the adroit and ready speech that prevents a blush from look- 
ing like embarrassment. He replied at once — 

“And a very Pactolus it is — a stream with golden ripples. 
If I were an alchemist- ” 

He was saved from the need for further speech by the 
sudden fortissimo of drums and trumpets and ffies, bursting 
into the breadth of the piazza in a grand storm of sound — a 
roar, a blast, and a whistling, well befitting a city famous for 
its musical instruments, and reducing the members of the 
closest group to a state of deaf isolation. 

During this interval Nello observed Tito’s fingers moving 
in recognition of some one in the crowd below, but not seeing 
the direction of his glance he failed to detect the object of this 
greeting — the sweet round blue-eyed face under a white hood — 
immediately lost in the narrow border of heads, where there 
was a continual eclipse of round contadina cheeks by the harsh- 
lined features or bent shoulders of an old spadesman, and 
where profiles t imed as sharply from north to south as 
weathercocks under shifting wind. 

But when it was felt that the show was ended — when the 
twelve prisoners released in honor of the clay, and the very 
barberi or race-horses, with the arms of their owners embroid- 
ered on their cloths, had follow^ed up the Signoria, and been 
duly consecrated to San Giovanni, and every one was moving 
from the window — Nello, whose Florentine curiosity was of 
that lively canine sort which thinks no trifle too despicable 
for investigation, put his hand on Tito’s shoulder and said — 

“ What acquaintance was that you were making signals to 
eh, girnmne^ mia V^ 

“ Some little contadina who probably mistook me for an 
acquaintance, for she had honored me with a greeting.” 

“ Or who wished to begin an acquaintance,” said Nello. 
“ But you are bound for the Via de’ Bardi and the feast of the 
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Muses these isuo counting on you for a frolic, else we iiiigh; 
have gone in search of adventures together in the crowd, 
and had some pleasant fooling in honor of San C liovanni. 
But your high fortune has come on you too soon : I don’t 
mean the professor’s mantle — that is roomy enough to liiile a 
few stolen chickens, but— Messer Endyinioii minded his 
manners after that singular good fortune of his; and what 
says our Luigi Pulci ? 

^ Da qnel giorno in qua ch’amor in’accese 
Per lei son fatto e gentile e cortese.”’ 

“Nello, aftiio mio, thou hast an intolerable trick of making 
life stale by forestalling it with thy talk,” said Tito, shrugging 
his shoulders, with a look of patient resignation, which was 
his nearest approach to anger : not to mention that such ill- 
founded babbling would be held a great offence by that same 
goddness whose humble worshipper you are always professing 
yourself.” 

“ I will be mute,” said Nello, layinghis finger on his lips, 
with a responding shrug. ‘‘ But it is only under our four eyes 
that I talk any folly about her.” 

“Pardon ! you were on the verge of it just nowin the 
hearing of others. If you want to ruin me in the minds of 
Bardo and his daughter ” 

“ Enough, enough 1 ” said Nello. “ 1 am an absurd old 
barber. It all comes from that abstinence of mine, in not 
making bad verses in my youth : for want of letting my folly 
run out that way when I was eighteen, it runs outsat my ton- 
gue’s end now I am at the unseemly age of fifty. But Nello 
has not got his head muffled for all that ; he can see a buffalo 
in the snow. Addio^ giova?ie mioh^ 


CHAPTER IX. 

A MAN^S RANSOM. 

Tito was soon down among the crowd, and, notwithstand- 
ing his indifferent reply to Nello’s question about his chance 
acquaintances, he was not without a passing wish, as he made 
ins way round the piazza to the Corso degfi Adimari, that he 
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tiiight eBCQiinter the pair of blue eyes which had . looked up 
tohvards him from under the square bit of white linen drapery 
that formed the ordinary hood of the contadina at festa time. 
He was perfectly well aware that that face was Tessa’s j but 
he had not chosen to say so. What had Nello to do with the 
matter? Tito had an innate love of reticence — let us say a 
talent for it-^which acted as other impulses do, without any 
conscious motive, and, like all people to whom concealment 
is easy, he would now and then conceal something which had 
as little the nature of a secret as the fact that he had seen a 
flight of crows. 

But the passing wish about pretty Tessa was almost im- 
mediately eclipsed by the recurrent recollection of that friar 
whose face had some irrecoverable association for him. Why 
should a sickly fanatic, worn with fasting, have looked at kirn 
in particular, and where in all his travels could he remember 
encountering that face before ? Folly 1 such vague memories 
hang about the mind like cobwebs, with tickling importunity 
' — best to sweep them away at a dash : and Tito had pleas- 
anter occupation for his thoughts. By the time he was turn- 
ing out of the Corso degli Adimari into a side-street he was 
caring only that the sun was high, and that the procession 
had kept him longer than he had intended from his’ visit to 
that room in the Via cle’ Barbi, where his coming, he knew, 
was anxiously awaited. He felt the scene of his entrance be- 
forehand : the joy beaming diffusedly in the blind face like 
the light in a semi-transparent lamp \ the transient pink flush 
on Rornola’a face and neck, which subtracted nothing from 
her majesty, but only gave it the exquisite charm of womanly 
sensitiveness, heightened still more by what seemed the para- 
doxical boy-like frankness of her look and smile. They were 
the best comrades in the world during the hours they passed 
together round the blind man^s chair: she was constantly 
appealing to Tito, and he was informing her, yet he felt him- 
self strangely in subjection to Romola with that simplicity 
of hers : he felt for the first time, without defining it to him- 
self, that loving awe in. the presence of noble womanhood, 
which is perhaps something like the worship paid of old to a 
great nature-goddess, who was not all-knowing, but whose life 
and power were something deeper and more primordial than 
knowledge. They had never been alone together, and he 
could frame to himself no probable image of love-scenes be- 
tween them : he could only fancy and wish wildly — what he 
knew was impossible-— that Romola would some day tell him 
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that she loved Mm. One day in Greece, as he was leaning 
over' a wall in the sunshine, a. little black-eyed peasant girl, 
who had rested- her water-pot on' the wall, crept gradually 
nearer and nearer to him, and at last shyly asked -him to kiss 
her, putting up her round.oIive cheek very innoceniiy. Tito 
was used to love that came in this unsought fashion. But 
Romola’s love would never come in that way : would it ever 
come at all ? — and yet it was that topmost apple on wliicli 
he had set his mind. He was in his fresh youth — not pass- 
sionate, but impressible : it was as inevitable that he should 
feel lovingly towards Romola as that the white irises should 
be reflected in the clear sunlit stream ; but he had no cox- 
combry, and he had an intimate sense that Romola was 
something very much above him. Many men have felt the 
same before a large-eyed, simple child. 

Nevertheless, Tito had had the rapid success wliicli would 
have made some men presuming, or would have warranted 
him in thinking that there would be no great presumption in 
entertaining an agreeable confidence that he might one day 
be the husband of Romola— nay, that her father himself was 
not without a vision of such a future for him. His first aus- 
picious interview with Bartolommeo Scala had proved the 
commencement of a growing favor on the secretaryks part, 
and had led to an issue which would have been enough to 
make Tito decide on Florence as the place in which to es- 
tablish himself, even if it had held no other magnet. Poli- 
tian was professor of Greek as well as Latin at Florence, pro- 
fessorial chairs being maintained there, although the univer- 
sity had been removed to Pisa ; but for a long time Demetrio 
Calcondila, one of the most eminent and respectable among 
the emigrant Greeks, had also held a Greek chair, simultane- 
ously with the too predominant Italian, Calcondila was now 
gone to Milan, and there was no counterpoise or rival to Pol- 
itian such as was. desired for him by the friends who wished 
him to be taught a little propriety and humility, Scaia was 
far from being the only friend of this class, and he found 
several who, if they were not among those thirsty admirers of 
mediocrity that were glad to be refreshed with his verses in 
hot weather, were yet quite willing to join him in doing 
that moral service to Politian. It was finally agreed that 
Tito should be supported in a Greek chair, as Demetrio Cal- 
condila had been by Lorenzo himself, who, being at the same 
time the affectionate patron of'PoIitian, had shown by prece- 
dent that there was nothing invidious in such a measure, but 
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only a zeal for true learning and for the instruction of the 
Florentine youth. 

Tito was thus sailing under the fairest breeze, and besides 
convincing fair judges that his talents squared with his .good 
fortune, he wore that fortune so easily and unpretentiously 
that no one had yet been offended by it. He was not un- 
likely to get into the best Florentine society : society where 
there was much more plate than the circle of enam'elied silver 
in the centre of the brass dishes, and where it was not for- 
bidden by the Signory to wear the richest brocade. For 
where could a handsome young scholar not be welcome wlieii 
he could touch the lute and troll a gay song. That bright 
face, that easy smile, that liquid voice, seemed to give life a 
holiday aspect ; just as a strain of gay music and the hoisting 
of colors make the work-worn and the sad rather ashamed of 
showing themselves. Here was a professor likely to render 
the Greek classics amiable to the sons of great houses. 

And that was not the whole of Tito’s good fortune ; for 
he had sold ail his jewels, except the ring he did not choose 
to part with, and he was master of full five hundred gold 
florins. 

Yet the moment when he first had this sum in his joosses- 
sion was the crisis of the first serious struggle his facile, good- 
humored nature had known. An importunate thought, of 
which he had till now refused to see more than the shadow as 
it dogged his footsteps, at last rushed upon him and grasped 
him : he was obliged to pause and decide whether he would 
surrender and obey, or whether he would give the refusal that 
must carry irrevocable consequences. It was in the room 
above Nello’s shop, which Tito had now hired as a lodging, 
that the eider Cennini handed him the last quota of the sum 
on behalf of Bernardo Kiiceliai, the purchaser of the two 
most valuable gems, 

“ giovane said the respectable printer and 

goldsmith, ‘‘you have now a pretty little fortune; and if ymu 
will take my advice, you will let me place your florins in a 
safe quarter, where they may increase and multiply, instead 
of slipping through your fingers for banquets and other follies 
which are rife among our Florentine youth. x4nd it has been 
too much the fashion of scholars, especially when, like our 
Pietro Crinito, they think their scholarship needs to be scented 
and broidered, to squander with one hand till they have been 
fain to beg with the other, I have brought ymii the money, 
and you are free to make a wise' choice or an unwise : I shall 
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* ^see on wliicli sidethe balance dips. We, .Florentines hold 

' „ no man a member of an Art till he has .shown ii is skill and 

been matriculated j and no man is matriciiiated to the art of 
life till he has been well tempted. If you make up your mind 
to put your florins out to usury, you can let me know to inor- 
? row. A scholar may marry, and should have something in 

readiness for the Addio” 

As Ceilnini closed the door behind him, Tito turned round 
with the smile dying out of his face, and fixed his eyes on tlie 
» table where the liorins lay. He made no other movement, 

but stood with his thumbs in his belt, looking down, in that 
transfixed state which accompanies the concentration of con- 
sciousness on some inward image. 

“ A maihs ransom — who was it that had said five hun- 
dred florins was more than a man’s ransom? If now, tinder 
this mid-day sun, on some hot coast far away, a man some- 
|! what stricken in years — a man not without high thoughts and 

with the most passionate heart — a man who long years ago had 
rescued a little boy from a life of beggary, fllth, and cruel 
wrong, had reared him tenderly, and been to him as a father 
j. —if that maivwere now under this summer sun toiling as a 

slave, hewing wood and drawing water, perhaps being smitten 
i; and buffeted because he was not cleft and active ? If he 

I were saying to himself, “Tito will find me: he had but to 

carry our manuscripts and gems to Venice , he will have raised 
i money, and will never rest till he finds me out’’? If that 

were certain, could he, Tito, see the price of the genv. lying 
before him, and say, “ I will stay at Florence, wliere f am 
fanned by soft airs of promised love and prosperity; I will 
" not risk myself for his sake ” ? No, surely not, if it were rer- 

, tarn. But nothing could be farther from certainty. The 

i galley had been taken by a Turkish vessel on its wav to 

, Delos : that was known by the report of the companion gal- 

ley,. which had escaped. But there had been resistance, and 
probable bloodshed ; a man had been seen falling overboard : 
who were the survivors, and what had befallen them amongst 
all the multitude of possibilities ? Had not he. Tito, suffered 
shipwreck, and narrowly escaped drowning? He had good 
cause for feeling the omnipresence of casualties that threatened 
all projects with futility. The rumor that there were pirates 
who had. a settlement in Delos was not to be depended on, or 
might be nothing to the purpose. What, probably- enough, 

-dven by bridegroom to the bride the day after the marriage {3Iorgeft‘ 
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would be the result if he were to quit Florence and go to 
Venice j get authoritative letters — yes, he knew that might be 
done— and set out for the Archipelago ? Why, that he should 
be himself seized, and spend all his florins on preliminaries, 
and be again a destitute wanderer — with no more gems to 
sell 

Tito had a clearer vision of that result than of the possi- 
ble moment when he might find his father again, and carry 
him deliverance, it would surely be an unfairness that he, 
in his full ripe youth, to whom life had hitherto had some of 
the stint and subjection of a school, should turn his back on 
promised love and distinction, and perhaps never be visited 
by that promise again. “And yet,’' he said to himself, if I 
were certain_ that Balclassarre Calvo was alive, and that I 
could free him, by whatever exertions or perils, I would go 
now — now I have the money : it was useless to debate the 
matter before. I would go now to Bardo and Bartolommeo 
Scala, and tell them the whole truth.” Tito did not say to 
himself so distinctly that if those two men had known the 
whole truth he was aware there would have been no alterna- 
tive for him but to go in search of his benefactor, who, if alive, 
was the rightful owner of the gems, and whom he had always 
equivocally spoken of his “ lost;” he did not say to himself 
— what he was not ignorant of— -that Greeks of distinction 
had made sacrifices, taken voyages again and again, and 
sought help from crowned and mitred heads for the sake of 
freeing relatives from slavery to the Turks. Public opinion 
did not regard tliis as exceptional virtue. 

This was his first real colloquy with himself : he had gone 
on following the impulses of the moment, and one of these im- 
impulses had been to conceal half the fact; he had never 
considered this part of his conduct long enough to face the 
consciousness of his motives for the concealment. What was 
the use of telling the wdiole? It wms true, the thought 
had crossed his mind several times since he had quitted 
Nauplia that, after all, it was a great relief to be quit 
of Balclassarre, and hew'ouki have liked to know it was 
that had fallen overboard. But such thoughts spring inevit- 
ably out of a relation that is irksome. Balclassarre was ex- 
acting, and had got stranger as begot older: he was con- 
stantly scrutinizing Tito’s mind to see whether it answered to 
his own exaggerated expectations ; and age— the age of a 
thick-set, heavy-browed, bald man beyond sixty, whose inten- 
pty and eagerness in the grasp of ' ideas have " long takea the 
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character of monotony and repetition, may be looked at from 
many points of view without being found attractive. Such a 
man, stranded among new acquaintances, unless he had the 
philosopher’s stone, would hardly find rank, youth, and beauty 
at his feet. The feelings that gather fervor from novelty will 
be of little help towards making the world a home for dimmed 
and faded human beings ; and if there is any love of which 
they are not widowed, it must be the love that is rooted in 
memories and distils prepetually the sweet balms of fidelity 
and forbearing tenderness. 

But surely sucli memories were not absent from Titovs 
mind ? Far in the backward vista of his remembered life, 
when he was only seven years old, Baldassarre had rescued 
him from blows, had taken him to a home that seemed like 
opened paradise, where there was sweet food and soothing 
caresses, all had on Baldassarre^s knee; and from that time 
till the hour they had parted, Tito had been the one centre 
of Baldassarre^s fatherly cares. 

And he had been docile, pliable, quick of apprehension, 
ready to acquire : a very bright lovely boy, a youth of even 
splendid grace, who seemed quite without vices, as if that 
beautiful form represented a vitality so exquisitely poised and 
balanced that it could know no uneasy desires, no unrest— a 
radiant presence for a lonely man to have won for himself. 
If he were silent when his father expected some response, 
still he did not look moody ; if he declined some labor— wliy 
he dung himself down with such a charming, half-smiling half- 
pleading air, that the pleasure of looking at him made amends 
to one who had watched his growth with a sense of claim and 
possession: the curves of Tito’s mouth had ineffable good- 
humor in them. And then, the quick talent to which every- 
thing came readily, from philosophical systems to tiie rhymexs 
of a street ballad caught up at a hearing! Would anyone 
have said that Tito had not made a rich return to his benfac- 
tor, or that his gratitude and affection would fail on any great 
demand ? 

He did not admit that his gratitude had failed ; but it 
it was not certain that Baldassarre was in slavery, not certain 
that he was living. 

Do I not owe something to myself ? ” said Tito, inwardly, 
with a slight movement of his shoulders, the first he had made 
since he had turned to look down at the iiorins. Before I 
quit everything, and incur again all the risks of which I am 
even now woary, I must at least have a reasonable hope. Am 
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I to spend my life in a wandering search ? I believe, he is dead. 
Ceiinini was right about, niy florins : I will place them in his 
hands to-iiiorrow.” 

When, the next morning, Tito put this determination into 
act he had chosen his color in the game, and had given an 
inevitable bent to his wishes. He had made it impossible 
that he should not from henceforth desire it to be the truth 
that his father was dead ; impossible that he should not be 
tempted to baseness rather than the precise facts of Iiis con- 
duct should not remain forever conceilecl 

Under every guilty secret there is hidden a brood of guilty 
wishes, whose unwholesome infecting life is cherished by the 
darkness. The contaminating effect of deeds often lies less 
in the commission than in the consequent adjustment of our 
desiring — the enlistment of our self-interest on the side of 
falsity; as, on the other hand, the purifying influence of 
public confession springs from the fact, that by it the hope in 
lies is forever swept away, and the soul recovers the noble 
attitude of simplicity. 

Besides, in this distinct colloquy with himself the ideas 
which had previously been scattered and interrupted had now 
concentrated themselves ; the little rills of selfishness had 
united and made a channel, so that they could never again 
meet with the same resistance. Hitherto Tito had left in 
vague indecision the question whether, with the means in his 
power, he would not return, and ascertain his father’s fate ;he 
had now made a definite excuse to himself for not taking that 
cciirse ; he had avowed to himself a choice which he would 
have been ashamed to avow to others, and which would have 
made him ashamed in the resurgent presence of his father. 
But the inward shame, the reflex of that outward law which 
the great heart of mankind makes for every in ividual man, 
impulses that need no law, but rush to the deed of fidelity and 
pity as inevitably as the brute mother shields her young from 
the attack of the hereditary enemy — that inward shame was 
showing its blushes in Tito’^s determined assertion to liini* 
self that his father was dead, or that at least search was hope- 
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CHAPTER X. 

UNDER THE PI.ANE-TREE. 

On the day of San Giovanni it was already three weeks ago 
that Tito had handed his florins to Cennini, and we have 
seen that as he set out towards the Via de' Bardi he showed 
all the outward signs of a mind at ease. Flow should it be 
otherwise ? He never jarred with what was inimediately 
around him, and his nature was too joyous, too unapprehen' 
sive, for the hidden and the distant to grasp him in the shape 
of a dread. As he turned out of the hot sunshine into the 
shelter of a narrow street, took ofif the black cloth berretta, 
or simple cap with upturned lappet, which just crowned his 
brown curls, pushing his hair and tossing his head backward 
to court the cooler air, there was no brand of duplicity on his 
brow ; neither was there any stamp of candor : it was simply 
a finely-formed, square, smooth young brow. And the slow 
absent glance he cast around at the upper windows of the 
houses had neither more dissimulation in it, nor more ingenu- 
ousness, than belongs to a youthful well-opened eyelid with 
its unwearied breadth of gaze ; to perfectly pellucid lenses ; 
to the imdimmed dark of a rich brown iris ; and to a pure 
cerulean-tinted angle of whiteness streaked with the delicate 
shadows of long eyelashes. Was it that Tito’s face attracted 
or repelled according to the mental attitude of the observed ? 
Was it a cypher with more than one key ? The strong, un- 
mistakable expression in his whole air and person was a neg- 
ative one, and it was perfectly veracious ; it declared the 
absence of any uneasy claim, any restless vanity, and it made 
the admiration that followed him as he passed among the 
troop of holiday-makers a throughly willing tribute. 

For by this time the stir of the Festa was felt even in the 
narrowest side-streets ; the throng which had one time been 
concentrated in the lines through which the procession had 
to pass, was now streaming out in all directions in pursuit of 
a new object. Such intervals of a Festa are precisely the 
moments when the vaguely active animal spirits of a crowd 
are likely to be the most petulant and most ready to sacrifice 
a stray individual to the greater happiness of the greater number, 
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AsTito entered tlie neighborhood of San Martino, he found the 
throng rather denser ; and near the hostelry of the Be-rtucce^ or 
Baboons, there was evidently some object which was arresting 
the passengers and forming them into a knot. It needed 
nothing of great interest to draw aside passengers unfreighted 
with purpose, and Tito was preparing to turn aside into an 
adjoining street, when, amidst the loud laughter, his ear dis- 
cerned a distressed childish voice crying, “ Loose me 1 Holy 
Virgin, help me ! ’’ which at once determined him to push his 
way into the knot of gazers. .He had just had time to per- 
ceive that the distressed voice came from a young contadina, 
whose white hood had fallen off in the struggle to get her 
hands free from the grasp of a man in the parti-colored dress 
of a cerretano^ or conjuror, who was making laughing attempts 
to soothe and cajole her, evidently carrying with him the 
amused sympathy of the spectators. These, by a persuasive 
variety of words signifying simpleton, for which the Florentine 
dialect is rich in equivalents, seemed to be arguing with the 
contadina against her obstinacy. At the first moment the 
girl’s face was turned away, and he saw only her light-brown 
hair plaited and fastened with a long silver jDin ; but in the 
next, the struggle brought her face opposite Tito’s, and he 
saw the baby features of Tessa, her blue eyes filled with tears, 
and her under-lip quivering. Tessa, too, saw him^ and though 
the mist of her swelling tears there beamed a sudden hope, 
like that in the face of a little child, when, held by a stranger 
against its will, it sees a familiar hand stretched out. 

In an instant Tito had pushed his way though the barrier 
of bystanders, whose curiosity made them ready to turn aside 
at the sudden interference of thi.s handsome young signor, 
had grasped Tessa’s waist, and had said, ‘‘Loose this child ! 
What right have you to hold her against her will ? ” 

The conjuror — a man With one of those faces in wliicli 
the angles of the eyes and eyebrows, of the nostrils, mouth, 
and sharply-defined jaw, all tend upwards — showed his small 
regular teeth in an impish but not ill-natured grin, as he let 
go Tessa’s hands, and stretched out his own backward, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, and bending them forward a little in a 
Iialf-apologetic, half protesting manner. 

“ I mean the ragazza no evil in the w^orld, Messere: ask 
this respectable company. I was only going to show them a 
few samples of my skill, in which this little damsel might 
have helped me the better because of her kitten face, which 
would have assured them of open dealing \ and 1 had promised 
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her a japful of confetti as a reward. .But what then ? Messei 
has doubtless better confetti at hand, and she knows it.’^ 

A general laugh among the bystanders accompanied these 
last words of the conjuror, raised, probably, by the look of 
relief and confidence with which Tessa clung to Tito’s arm, 
as he drew it from her waist, and placed her hand within it. 
She only cared about the laugh as she might have cared about 
the roar of wild beasts from which she was escaping, not 
attaching any meaning to it ; but Tito, who had no sooner 
got her on his arm than he foresaw some embarrassment in 
the situation, hastened to get clear of observers who, having 
been dispoiled of an expected amusement, were sere to re- 
establish the balance by jests. 

See, see, little one 1 here is your hood,” said the conjuror, 
throwing the bit of white drapery over Tessa’s head. Orsi),^ 
bear me no malice ; come back to me when Messere can spare 
you.” 

‘‘ Ah ! Maestro Vaiaiio, she’ll came back presently, as the 
toad said to the harrow,” called out one of the spectators, 
seeing how Tessa started and shrank at the action of the' 
conjuror. 

Tito pushed his way vigorously towards the corner of a 
side street, a little vexed at this delay in his progress to the 
Via de’ Bareli, and intending to get rid of the poor little 
contadina so soon as possible. The next street, too, had its 
passengers inclined to make holiday remarks on so unusual 
a pair ; but they had no sooner entered it than he said, in a 
kind but hurried manner, “Now, little one, where were you 
going ? Are you come by yourself to the Festa ? ” 

“Ah, no ! ” said Tessa, looking frightened and distressed 
again ; “ I liave lost my mother in tiie crowd — her and my 
father-in-law. They will be angry— he will beat me. It was 
in the crowd in San Pulinari— somebody pushed me along 
and I couldn’t stop myself, so I got away from them. Oh, 

I don’t know where they’re gone 1 Please, don’t leave me ! ” 
Her eyes had been swelling with tears again, and she 
ended with a sob. 

Tito hurried along again : the church of the Badia was not far 
off. They could enter it by the cloister that opened at the back, 
and in the church he could talk to Tessa— -perhaps leave her. 
No 1 it was an hour at which the church was not open ; bill 
they paused under the .shelter of the cloister, and he said, 
“ Have you no cousin or friend in Florence, my little Tessa, 
whose house you could find ; or are you afraid of walking by 
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yourself since you have ,been frighten^ci by the conjuror ? I 
am in a hurry to get to Oitrarno, but if I could take you aiiy^ 
where near- — 

I mi frightened : he was the devil — I know he was. 
And I don’t know where to go. I have nobody: and iny 
mother meant to have her dinner somewhere, and I don^t 
know where. Holy Madonna I I shall be beaten/’ 

The corners of the pouting mouth went down piteously, 
and the poor little bosom with the bands on it above the green 
serge gown heaved so, that there was no longer any help for it ; 
a loud sob would come, and the big tears fell as if they were 
making up for lost time. Here was a situation I It would 
have been brutal to leave her, and Tito’s nature was all 
gentleness. He wished at that moment that he had not been 
expected in the Via de’ Bardi. As he saw her lifting up her 
holiday apron to chatch the hurrying tears, he laid his hand, 
too, on the apron, and rubbed one of the cheeks and kissed the 
baby-like round ness. 

“ My poor little Tessa 1 leave off crying. Let us see 
what can be done. Where is your home — where do you 
live ? ” 

There was no answer, but the sobs began to subside a 
little and the drops to fall less quickly. 

Come I ril take you a little way, if you’ll tell me where 
you want to go.” 

The apron fell, and Tessa’s face began to look as contented 
as a cherub’s budding from a cloud. The diabolical conjuror, 
the anger and the beating, seemed a long way off, 

think I’ll go home, if you’ll take me,” she said, in a 
half whisper, looking up at Tito with wide blue eyes, and 
with something s\veeter than a smile — -with a childlike calm. 

Come, then, little one,” said Tito, in a caressing tone, 
putting her arm within his again. “Which way is it.” 

“ Beyond Peretola — where the large pear-tree is.” 

“ Peretola ? Gut at which gate, pazzarella } I am a 
stranger, you must remember.” 

“ Out "at the Por del Prato,” said Tessa, moving along with 
a very fast hold on Tito’s arm. 

He did not know all the turnings well enough to venture 
on an attempt at choosing. the quietest streets; and besides, 
it occurred to him that where the passengers were most nurner- 
ous there wms, perhaps, the most chance of meeting with 
Moiina Ghita and finding an end to his knight-errantship. So 
he made straight for Porta Rossa, and on to Ognissanti/siiow- 
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ing Ills ustia* bright propitiatory face to the mixed ol>S5er?6fS 
who threw their jests at him and his little heavy shod maiden 
with much liberality. Mingled with the more decent holiday^ 
makers there were frolicsome apprentices, rather envious of 
of his good fortune ; bold-eyed women with the badge of the 
yellow veil ; beggars who thrust forward their caps for alms, in 
derision at Tito’s evident haste j dicers, sharpers, and loungers 
of the worst sort; boys whose tongues were used to wag in 
concert at the most brutal street games ; for the streets of 
Florence were not always a moral spectacle in those times, 
and Tessa’s terror at being lost in the crowd was not wholly 
unreasonable. 

When they reached the Piazza d’Ognissanti, Tito slackened 
his pace : they were both heated with their hurried walk, and 
here was a wider space where they could take breath, lliey 
sat down on one of the stone benches which were frequent 
against the walls of old Florentine houses. 

“ Holy Virgin ! ” said Tessa ; ‘M am glad we have got 
away from those women and boys ; but I was not frightened, 
because you could take care of me.” 

Pretty little Tessa 1 ” said Tito, smiling at her. What 
makes you feel so safe with me ? ” 

Because you are so beautiful — like the people going into 
Paradise they are all good.” 

“It is a long while since you had your breakfast, Tessa,” 
said Tito, seeing some stalls near, with fruit and sweetmeats 
upon them. “ Are you hungry ? ” 

“Yes, I think I am — if you will have some too.” 

Tito bought some apricots, and cakes, and comfits, and 
put them into her apron. 

“ Come,” he said, “ let us walk on to the Prato, and then 
perhaps you will not be afraid to go the rest of the way alone.” 

“ But you will have some of the apricots and things,” said 
Tessa, rising obediently and gathering up her apron as a bag 
for her store. 

“We will see,” said Tito aloud; and to himself he said, 
“Here is a little contadina who might inspire a better idly 
than Lorenzo de’ Medici’s ‘ Nencia da Barberino,’ that Nello’s 
friends rave about ; if I were only a Theocritus, or had time 
to cultivate the necessary experience by unseasonable walks of 
this sort 1 However, the mischief is clone now : I am so late 
already that another half-hour will make no difference. Pretty 
little pigeon 1 ” ' '' 

“We have a garden and plenty of pears,” said Tessa 
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and two cows, besides the m-ules ; and Pm very fond of them. 
But my father-in-law is a cross man: I wish my mother had 
not married him. I think he is wicked : he is very uglyd^ 

“ And does your mother let him beat you, poverina ? You 
said you were afraid of being beaten.” 

Ah, my mother herself scolds me : she loves my young 
sister better, and thinks I donY do work enough. Nobody 
speaks kindly to me, only the Pievano (parish priest) when I 
go to confession. And the men in the Mercato laugh at me 
and make fun of me. Nobody ever kissed me and spoke to 
me as you do ; just as I talk to my little black-faced kid, be- 
cause I^m very fond of it.” 

It seemed not to have entered Tessa’s mind that there was 
any change in Tito’s appearance since the morning lie begged 
the milk from her, and that he looked now like a personage 
for whom she must summon her little stock of reverent words 
and signs Pie had impressed her too differently from any 
human being who had ever come near her before, for her to 
make any comparison of details ; she took no note of his 
dress ; he wms simply a voice and a face to her, something 
come from Paradise into a world where most things seemed 
hard and angry j and she prattled with as little restraint as if 
he had been an imaginary companion born of her own lov- 
ingness and the sunshine. 

They had now reached the Prato, which at that time was 
a large open space within the walls, where the Florentine youth 
played at their favorite Calcio—z. peculiar kind of football 
— and otherwise exercised themselves. At this mid-day time 
it was forsaken and quiet to the very gates, where a tent had 
been erected in preparation for the race. On the border of 
this wide meadow, Tito paused and said — 

Now, Tessa, you will not be frightened if I leave you to 
walk the rest of the way by yourself. Acldio I Shall I come 
and buy a cup of milk from you in the Mercato to-morrow 
morning, to see that you are quite safe ? ” 

Pie added this question in a soothing tone, as he saw her 
eyes widening sorrowfully, and the corners of her mouth fall- 
ing. She said nothing at first ; she only opened her apron 
and looked down at her apricots and sweetmeats. Then she 
looked pp at him again and said complainingly — 

I thought you would have some, and we could sit down 
under a tree outside the gate, and eat them together.” 

Tessa, Tessa, you little siren, you would ruin me,” said 
Tito, laughing, and kissing both her cheeks. ^‘1 ought to 
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':: have been in the Via de’ Bardi long ago. No f I must go 
back now ; you are in no danger. There — HI take m apricot. ■ 
Addiol'V 

He had already stepped two yards from her when lie said 
the last word. Tessa could not have spoken ; she was pale, 
and a great sob was rising p but she turned round as if she 
felt there was no hope for her, and stepped on, holding her 
apron so forgetfully that the apricots began to roll out on the 
grass. 

Tito could not help looking after her, and seeing her 
shoulders rise to the bursting sob, and the apricots fall — could 
not help going after her and picking them up. It was very 
hard upon him : he was a long way off the Vai de’ Bardi, and 
very near to Tessa. 

See, my silly one,’’ he said, picking up the apricots. 

** Come leave off crying, I will go with you, and we’ll sit down 
inider the tree. Come, I don’t like to see you cry ; but you 
know I must go back some time.” 

So it came to pass that they found a great plane-tree not far 
outside the gates, and they sat down under it, and all the feast 
was spread out on Tessa’s lap, she leaning with her back a- 
gainst the trunk of the tree, and he stretched opposite to her, 
resting his elbows on the rough green growth cherished by the 
shade while the sunlight stole through the boughs and played 
about them like a winged thing. Tessa’s face was all con- 
tentment again, and the taste of the apricots and sweetmeats 
seemed very good. 

^‘ You pretty bird !”said Tito, looking at her as she sat 
eyeing the remains of the feast with an evident mental debate 
about saving them, since he had said he would not have any 
more. “‘ To think of any one scolding you 1 What sins do 
you tell of at confession, Tessa ?” 

“ Gh, a great many. I am often naughty. I don’t like 
work, and I can’t help being idle, though I know I shall be 
beaten and scolded ; and I give the mules the best fodder when 
nobody sees me, and then when the Madre is angry I say I 
didn’t do it, and that makes me frightened at the devil; I 
think the conjuror was the devil. I am not so frightened after 
I’ve been to confession. And see I’ve got a M'em here that 
a good father, who came to Prato preaching this Easter, blessed 
and gave us all.” Here Tessa drew from her bosom a tiny 
bag carefully fastened up. “ And I think the holy Madonna 
will take care of me ; she looks as is she would ; and perhaps 
if I wasn’t idle, she would’nt let me be beaten.” 
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If they are so cruel to you, Tessa, should’iit you like to 
leave them, and go and live with a beautiful lady who would 
be kind to you, if she would have you to wait upon her. ? ” 

Tessa seemed to hold her breath for a moment or two. 
Then she said doubtfully, “ I donkknow.” 

Then should you like to be ?tiy little servant, and live 
with me ? said Tito, smiling. He meant no more than to 
see what sort of pretty look and answer she would give. 

There was a flush of joy immediately. ‘MVill you take 
me wdth you now ? Ah 1 I shouldn’t go home and be beaten 
then.” She paused a little while, and then added more doubt- 
fully, But I should fetch my black-faced kid.” 

“ Yes, you must go back to your kid, my Tessa,” said Tito, 
rising, “ and I must go the other way.” 

“ By Jupiter ! ” he added, as he went from under the shade 
of the tree, “ it is not a pleasant time of day to walk from here 
to the Via de’ Bardi ; I am more inclined to lie down and 
sleep ill the shade,” 

It ended sO. Tito had an unconquerable aversion to any^ 
thing unpleasant, even when an object very much loved and 
desired was on the other side of it. He had risen early ; had 
waited i had seen sights, and bad been already walking in the 
sun : he was inclined for a siesta, and inclined all the more 
because little Tessa was there, and seemed to make the air 
softer. Fie lay down on the grass again, putting his cap um 
der his head on a green tuft by the side of Tessa. That 
was not quite comfortable : so he moved again, and asked 
Tessa to let him rest his head against her lap ; and in that 
way he soon fell asleep.- Tessa sat quiet as a dove on its 
nest, just venturing, when he was fast asleep, to touch the 
wonderful dark curls that fell backward from his ear. She was 
too happy to go to sleep — too happy to think that Titowmuld 
wake up, and that then he would leave her, and she must go 
home. It takes very little water to make a perfect pool for a 
tiny iish, where it will find its world and paradise all in one, 
and never have a presentiment- of the dry bank. The fretted 
* summer shade, and stillness, and the gentle breathing of some 
loved life near^ — it would be paradise to us all, if eager thought 
the strong angel with the implacable brow, had not long sine 
'.closed the gates., ■ ' 

It really was a long while before the waking came — before 
the long dark eyes opened at Tessa, first with a little surprise, 
and then with a smile, which was soon quenched by some pre- 
occupying thought. Tito’s deeper sleep had broken into a cloze^ 
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in which lie felt at the himself in the Ria cle’ fiardi, explaining 
his failure to appear appointed time. The clear images of that 
one doze urged him to kart up at once to a sitting posture, and 
as he stretched his arms and shook his cap, he said*— 

“ Tessa, little one, you have let me sleep too long. My 
hunger and the shadow together tell me that the siio has done 
much travel since I fell asleep, I must lose no time. Addio,” 
he ended, patting her cheek with one hand, and settling his cap 
with the other. 

She said nothing, but there were signs in her face which 
made him speak again in a serious and as chiding a tone as 
he could command — 

“ Now, Tessa, you must not cry. I shall be angry ; I shall 
not love you if you cry. You must go home to your black- 
faced kid, or if you like you may go back to the gate and see 
the horses start. But I can stay with you no longer, and if 
you cry, I shall think you are troublesome to me/’ 

The rising tears were checked by terror at this change in 
Tito’s voice. Tessa turned very pale, and sat in trembling 
silence, with her blue eN'es widened by arrested tears. 

“ Look now,” Tito went on, soothingly, opening the wallet 
that hung at his belt,” here is a pretty charm that I have 
had a long while— ever since I was in Sicily, a country a long 
way off.” 

His wallet had many little matters in it mingled with small 
coins, and he had the usual diffculty in laying his finger on 
the thing. He unhooked his wallet, and turned out the con- 
tents on Tessa’s lap. Among them was his onyx ring. 

“ Ah, my ring !” he exclaimed, slipping it on the fore- 
finger of his right hand. “ I forgot to put it on again this 
morning. Strange, I never missed it 1 See, Tessa,” he added, 
as he spread out the smaller articles, and selected the one 
he was in search of. See this pretty little pointed bit of red 
coral — like your goat’s horn, is it not ?■ — and here is a hole in 
it, so you can put it on the cord round your neck along with 
your Breve, and then the evil spirits can’t hurt you : if you 
ever see them coming in the shadow round the corner, point 
this little coral horn at them, and they will run away. It 
is a ‘ biiona fortuna, and will keep you from harm when I 
am not with you. Come, undo the cord. ” 

Tessa obeyed with a tranquilizing sense that life was 
going to be something quite new, and that Tito would be 
with her often. All who remember their childhood remember 
the strange vague sense, when some new experience came| 
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that everything else was going to be changed, and that there 
would be no lapse into the old monotony. So the bit of 
coral was hung beside the tiny bag with the scrap of scrawled 
parchment in it, and Tessa felt braver. 

“ And now you will give me a kiss,’^ said Tito, econo- 
mizing time by speaking while he swept in the contents of 
the wallet and hung it at his waist again, “and look happy, 
like a good girl, and then 

But Tessa had obediently put forward her lips in a mo- 
ment, and kissed his cheek as he hung down his head. 

“ Oh, you pretty pigeon I cried Tito, laughing, pressing 
her round cheeks with his hands and crushing her features 
together so as to give them a general impartial kiss. 

Then he started up and walked away, not looking round 
till he was ten yards from her, when he just turned and gave 
a parting beck. Tessa was looking after him, hut be could 
see that she was making no signs of distress. It was enough 
for Tito if she did not cry while he was present. The soft- 
ness of his nature required that all sorrow should be hidden 
away from him. 

“ i wonder when Romola will kiss iny cheek in that way?’’’ 
thought Tito, as he w^alked along. It seemed a tiresome dis- 
tance now, and he almost wished he had not been so soft- 
hearted, or so tempted to linger in the shade. No other 
excuse was needed to Bardo and Romola than saying simply 
that he had been unexpectedly hindered ; he felt confident 
their proud delicacy would inquire no farther. He lost no 
time in getting to Ognissanti, and hastily taking some food 
there, he crossed the Arno by the Ponte alia Carraja, and 
made his way as directly as possible towards the Via de’ 
Bardi. 

But, it was the hour when all the world who meant to be 
in particularly good time to see the Corso were returning 
from the Borghi, or villages just outside the gates, where they 
had dined and reposed themselves; and the thoroughfares 
leading to the bridges were of course the issues towards which 
the stream of sightseers tended. Just as Tito reached the 
Ponte Vecchio and the entrance of the Via de’ Bardi, he was 
suddenly urged back towards the angle of the intersecting 
streets. A company on horseback, coming from the Via 
Guicciardini, and turning up the Via de’ Bardi, had compelled 
the foot-passengers to recede hurriedly. Tito had been walL 
ing, as bis manner was, with the thumb of his right hand 
resting in his belt ; and as he w^as ihus forced to pause, and 
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was ' 'looking carelessly , at the passing cavaliers^ , he felt a very 
thin cold hand laid on his. He started round, and saw the 
Dominican friar whose upturned face had so struck him in 
the morning. Seen closer, the face looked more evidently 
worn by sickness and not by age; and again it brought some 
strong but- indefinite reminiscences to Tito. 

' “ Pardon me/but — from' your face and your ring,’'— -said 
the friar, in a faint voice., /‘is not your' name Tito .Melema ? 

“ Yes,” said Tito, also speaking faintly, doubly jarred b}’ 
the cold touch and the mystery. He was not apprehensive 
or timid through his imagination, but through his sensations 
and perceptions he could easily be made to shrink and turn 
pale like a maiden. 

Then I shall fulfil my commission.” 

The friar put his hand under his scapulary, and drawing 
out a small linen bag which hung round his neck, took from 
it a bit of parchment, doubled and stuck firmly together with 
some black adhesive substance, and placed it in Tito’s hand. 
On the outside was written in Italian, in a small but distinct 
character— 

“ Tito Meiema^ aged twenty^three, with a dark^ beautiful faee^ 
long dark curls ^ the brightest smile, a7id a large onyx rmg on his 
right forefinger r 

Tito did not look at the friar, but tremblingly broke open 
the bit of parchment. Inside, the words were — 

I am sold for a slave : I think they are going to take me to 
Antioch, The gems alone will serve to ransom meT 

Tito looked round at the friar, but could only ask a ques- 
tion with his eyes. 

“ I had it at Corinth,” the friar said, speaking with diffi- 
culty, like one whose small strength had been overtaxed — “I 
had it from a man who was dying.” 

“ He is dead, then ? ” said Tito, with a bounding of the 
heart. 

“ Not the writer. The man who gave it me was a pilgrim, 
like myself, to whom the writer had intrusted it, because he 
was journeying to Italy,” 

“ You know the contents ? ” 

“ I do not know them, but I conjecture them. Your 
friend is in slavery : you will go and release him. But I am 
unable to talk now.” The friar whose voice had become 
feebler and feebler, sank down on the stone bench against 
the wall from which he had risen to touch Tito’s hand, ad- 
ding — 

“I am at San Marco ; my name is Fra Luca,” 
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CHAPTER XL. 

TITO's DILEMMA. 

When Fra Luca had ceased to speak, Tito still stood by 
him in irresolution, and it was not till, the pressure of the 
passengers being removed, the friar rose and walked slowly 
into the church of Santa Felicita, that Tito also went on his 
way along the Via de’ Bardi. . . 

“ If this monk is a Florentine,'’ he said to himself : “ if he 
is going to remain at Florence, everything must be disclosed,” 
He felt that a new crisis had come, but he was not, for all that, 
too evidently agitated to pay his visit to Bardo, and apologize 
for his previous non-appearance, Tito’s talent for concealment 
was being fast developed into something less neutral It was 
still possible- — perhaps it might be inevitable-~-for him to ac- 
cept frankly the altered conditions, and avow Baldassarre’s ex- 
istence ; but hardly without casting an unpleasant light back- 
ward on his original reticence as studied equivocation in order 
to avoid the fulfilment of a secretly recognized claim, to say 
nothing of his quiet settlement of himself and investment of 
iiis florins, when, it would be clear, his benefactor’s fate had 
not been certified. It was at least provisionally wise to act 
as if nothing had happened, and for the present he would sus- 
pend decisive thought y there was all the night for meditation, 
and no one would know the precise moment at which he bad 
Teceiv.ed the. letter. 

■ So he entered the' room on the second,. storey— where Bo- 
, mola an.d her father sat among the parchment and' the niarble, 
aloof from the life of the streets on holidays as well ..as on coin- 
mon days— with a face only a little less bright than usual, from 
.regret at .appearing so . late : ",a regret . which .wanted' no testi- 
mony, since he had git^en up the sight of the Gorso in order 
to exp.ress it ; and then set himself 'to, throw extra , animation 
into the evening, though all the while his consciousness was 
at work like a inachine with complex action, leaving deposits 
quite distinct from the line of talk ; and,,by .the time he. .de- 
scended the stone stairs and issued from the grim door in the 
starlight, his mind had. really '.reached a new stage in its' fO'r- 
Hi'ation of a purpose. 

' And when, the next day, after was free from liis pro- 
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fessoriai work, iie turned up the Via del Coconiero towards 
the convent of San MarcOj his purpose was lully sha]>ed. He 
was going to ascertain from Fra Luca precisely how much he 
conjectured of the truth, and on what groiiiids lie coujcciiired 
it ; and, further, how long he was to remain at San Marco. 
And on that fuller knowledge he hoped to mould a sialement 
which would in any case save him from the necessity of quit- 
ting Florence. Tito had never had occasion to fabricate an 
ingenious lie before: the occasion was come now— the occa- 
sion which circiinistance never fails to beget on tacit falsity ; 
and his ingenuity was ready. F^or he had convinced himself 
that he was not bound to go in search of Baklassarre. He 
had once said that on a fair assurance of his father’s existence 
and whereabouts, he would unhesitatingly go after him But, 
after all, why was he bound to go ? What, looked at closely, 
was the end of all life, but to extract the utmost sum of 
pleasure ? And was not his own blooming life a promise of in- 
comparably more pleasure, not for himself only, but for others, 
than the withered wintry life of a man who was past the time 
of keen enjoyment, and whose ideas had stiffened Into barren 
rigidity? Those ideas had all been sown in the fresh soil of 
Titovs mind, and were lively germs there : that was the proper 
order of things — the order of nature, which treats all maturity 
as a mere nidus for youth. Baklassarre had done his work, 
had had his draught of life : Tito said it w-as his turn now. 

And the prospect was so vague “ I think they are going 
to take me to Antioch : here was a vista 1 After a long 
voyage, to spend months, perhaps years, in a search for which 
even now there was no guarantee that it would not prove 
vain: and to leave behind a starting a life of distinction 
and love: and to find, if he found anything, the old ex- 
acting companionship which was known by rote before- 
hand. Certainly the gems and therefore the florins were, 
in a sense, Baldassarre’s : in the narrow sense by which 
the right of possession is determined in ordinary affairs ; but 
in that large and more radically natural view by which the 
world belongs to youth and strength, they were rather his 
who could extract the most pleasure out of them. That, he 
was conscious, was not the sentiment which the complicated 
play of human feelings had engendered in society. The men 
around him would expect that he should immediately apply 
those florins to his benefactor’s rescue. But what was the 
sentiment of society ? — a mere tangle of anGnialous traditions 
and opinions, which uo wise man would take as a guide, ex* 
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cept so far as his own comfort was concerned. Not that he 
cared for the florins save perhaps for Romola’s sake ; he 
would give up the florins readily enough. It was the joy that 
was due to him and was close to his lips, which he felt he was 
not bound to thrust away from him and so travel on, thirsting. 
Any maxims that required a man to fling away the good that 
was needed to make existence sweet, were only the lining of 
human selfishness turned outward : they were made by men 
who wanted others to sacrifice themselves for their sake. He 
would rather that Baldassarre should not suffer : he liked no 
one to suffer ; but could any philosophy prove to him that he 
was bound to care for another’s suffering more than for his 
own ? To do so he must have loved Baldassarre devotedly, 
and he did not love him : was that his own fault ? Gratitude ! 
seen closely, it made no valid claim : his father’s life would 
have been dreary without him : are convicted of a debt to men 
for the pleasures they give themselves ? 

Having once begun to explain away Baldassarre’s claim 
Tito’s thought shewed itself as active as a virulent acid, eat 
ing its rapid way through all the tissues of sentiment. His 
mind was destitute of that dread which has been erroneously 
decried as if it were nothing higher than a man’s animal care 
for his own skin : that awe of the Divine Nemesis which was 
felt by religious pagans, and, though it took a more positive 
form under Christianity is still felt by the mass of mankind 
simply as a vague fear at anything which is called wrong-do- 
ing. Such terror of the unseen is so far above mere sensual 
cowardice that it will annihilate that cowardice : it is the in- 
itial recognition of a moral law restraining desire, and checks 
the hard bold scrutiny of imperfect thought into obligations 
which can never be proved to have any sanctity in the ab- 
sence of feeling. “ It is good,” sing the old Eumenides, in 
yEschylus, that fear should sit as the guardian of the soul, 
forcing it into wisdom— good that men should carry a threat- 
ening shadow in their hearts under the full sunshine ; else, 
how should they learn to revere the right? ” That guardian- 
ship may become needless; but only when ail outward law 
has become needless — only when duty and love have united 
in one stream and made a common force. 

As Tito entered the outer cloister of San Marco, and in- 
quired for Fra Luca, there was no shadowy presentiment in 
his mind; he felt himself too cultured and skeptical for that: 
he had been nurtured in contempt for the tales of priests whose 
impudent lives were a proverb, and in erudite familiarity with 
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disputes cahcerning the Chief ■ Good, which -had. alter all, M 
considered,. left it, a matter 'of taste.. Yet fear was a strong 
element in Tito's natu.re~-the fear ..of what he 'believed or saw 
■was likely to rob him of- pleasure : and he ' had a definite fear 
that ,Fra Luca might be the means of driving him from 
Florence. 

Fra Luca ? ah, he is gone to .Fiesoie — to the Dominican 
monastery there. He was taken on a. litter in the cool of the 
morning. The poor Brother is very ill Could you leave a 
message for him. 

This atiswer was given by a fra converso^ or lay brother, 
whose accent told plainly that he was a raw contadino, and • 
whose dull glance implied no curiosity. 

Thanks f my business can wait.” 

Tito turned away with a sense of relief. This friar is 
not likely to live,” he said to himself. I saw he was worn 
to a shadow. And at Fiesoie there will be nothing to recall 
me to his mind. Besides, if he should come back, my explan 
ation will serve as well then as now. But I wish I knew 
what it was that his face recalled to me.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE PRIZE IS NEARLY GRASPED. 

Tito walked along with a light step, for the immediate 
fear had vanished : the usual joyousness of his disposition re- 
assurned its predominance, and he was going to see Roinola. 
Yet Roniola’s life seemed an image of that loving, pitying de- 
votedness, that patient endurance of irksome tasks, from which 
he had shrunk and excused himself. But he was not out of 
love with goodness, or prepared to plunge into vice : he was 
in his fresli youth, with soft pulses for all charm and loveliness; 
he had still a healthy appetite for ordinary human joys, and 
the poison could only work by degrees. He had sold himself 
to evil, but at present life seemed so nearly the same to him 
that he was not conscious of the bond: He meant all things to 
go on as they had done before, both within and without him; 
he meant to wi n golden opinions by meritorious exv rtion, by 
ingenious learning, by amiable compliance : he was not going 
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to do anything that would throw him out of liarniony with the 
beings he cared for. And he cared supremely for Roniola \ 
he wished to have her for his beautiful and loving wife. There 
might be a wealthier alliance within the ultimate reach of suc- 
cessful accomplishments like his, but there was no woman in 
all Florence like Romola. When she was near him, and 
looked at him with her sincere hazel eyes, he was subdued by 
a delicious influence as strong and inevitable as those musical 
vibrations which take possession of us with a rhythmic empire 
that no sooner ceases than we desire it to begin again. 

As he trod the stone stairs, when he was still outside the 
door with no one but Maso near him, the influence seemed 
to have begun its work by the mere nearness of anticipa- 
tion. 

“Welcome, Tito mio,’^ said the old man’s voice, before 
Tito had spoken. There was a new vigor in the voice, 
a new cheerfulness in the blind face, since that first interview 
more than two months ago. “ You have brought fresh manu- 
script, doubtless ; but since we were talking last night I have 
had new' ideas : we must take a wider scope — we must go back 
upon our footsteps.” 

Tito, paying his homage to Romola as he advance, went, 
as his custom was, straight to Bardo’s chair, and put his 
hand in the palm that was held to receive it, placing himself 
on the cross-legged leather seat with scrolled ends close to 
Bardo’s elbow. 

“ Yes,” he said, in his gentle w^ay ; “ I have brought the 
new manuscript, but that can wait your pleasure. I have 
young limbs, you know, and can walk back up the hill without 
any difficulty.” 

He did not look at Romola as he said this, but he knew 
quite well that her eyes were fixed on him with delight. 

“That is well said, my son.” Bardo had already addressed 
Tito in this way once or twice of late. “ And I perceive with 
gladness that you do not shrink from labor, without which, 
the poet has wisely said, life has given nothing to mortals. It 
is too often the ^palnia sine pulvere,’ the prize of glory with- 
out the dust of the race, that attracts young ambition. But 
what says the Greek ? ^ In the morning of life, work ; in the 

mid-day, give counsel; in the evening, pray.’ It is true, I 
might be thought to have reached that helpless evening; but 
not so, while I have counsel within me wffiich is yet unspoken. 
For my mind, as I have often said, was shut up as by a dam ; 
the plenteous wmters lay dark and motionless ; but you, my 
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Tito,.have opened a duct' for them,, and they rush forward 
with a force that surprises myself. And now, what I want: is, 
that we should go over our preliminary grounti again, with a 
wider, scheme of comment and illustration : otherwise 1 ^ may 
lose opportunities which! now see retrospectively, and which 
may never occur again. . ■ You mark what 1 am sa\'ing, Tito ? 

He had just stooped - to reach, his manuscript, which had 
rolled down, and Bardo’s jealous ear was a.iive to the slight 
movement. 

Tito, might have been excused for shrugging his shoulders 
at the prospect before him, but. he-.was not oatiiraliy. impati- 
ent ; moreover, he had been 'bred up i.n^that iaborious erudi- 
tion, at once minute and copious, which was the cliief intel- 
lectual task of, the age ; and- with Romoia /near,: he was .floate.d 
along, by w-aves of agreeable sensation that made everything 
.seem easy. 

Asscredlyj” he s.aid ; you "■.'wish ■ to ■ ■ enlarge .your ' com- 
ments on eertaiii passages we have citedd^ 

“ Not only so ; I wish to indroduce an occasional exmrsm\ 
where we have noticed an author to whom f have given spe- 
cial study ; for I may, die too soon' to achieve any separate 
work. And this is not a time for scholarly integrity and we! I- 
sifted learning to lie idle, when it is not only rash ignorance 
. that we have to fear, but 'when there are. men like Calderino, 
who, as Poliziano has well shown, have recourse to impudent 
falsities of citation to serve'the ends of their vanity and secure 
a triumph to their own. 'mistakes. Wherefore, miy Tito, I 
think it not well that we should let slip the occasion that lies 
under our hands. And now we will turn back to the point 
where we have cited the passage from Thucydides, and I 
wish you, by way of preliminary, to go with me through all 
my notes on the Latin translation made by 
for which the incomparable Pope Nicholas V.— with whose 
personal notice I was honored while I was yet young, and 
when he was still Thomas of Sarzana— paid diim (I s% not 
unduly) the sum of five hundred gold scudi. But inasmucli 
as Valla, though otherwise of dubious fame, is held in high 
honor for his severe scholarship, whence the epigrammatist 
has jocosely said of him that since he went among the shades, 
Pluto himself has not dared to speak in the ancient languages, 
it is the more needful that his name should not be as a stamp 
warranting false wares ; and therefore I would ini reduce an 
excursus on Thucydides, wherein my castigations of Vrdla's 
text may find a fitting place. My Romoia, thou wilt reach 
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tlie needful volumes — thou knowest them — on the fifth shelf 
of the cabinet.” 

Tito rose at the same moment with Romola, sayings “I 
will reach them, if you will point them out,” and followed her 
hastily into the adjoining small room, where the walls were 
also covered with ranges of books in perfect order. 

“ There they are,” said Romola, pointing upward; “every 
book is just where it was when my father ceased to see 
them.” 

Tito stood by her without hastening to reach the books. 
They had never been in this room together before. 

“I hope,” she continued, turning her eyes full on Tito, 
with a look of grave confidence — “ 1 hope he will not weary 
you ; this work makes him so happy.” 

“ And me too, Romola — it you will only let me say, I love 
you — if you will only think me worth loving a little.” 

His speech was the softest murmur, and the dark beauti- 
ful face, nearer to hers than it had ever been before, was 
looking at her with beseeching tenderness. 

“ I do love you,” murmured Romola ; she looked at him 
with the same simple majesty as ever, but her voice had never 
in her life before sunk to that murmur, it seemed to them 
both that they were looking at each other a long while before 
her lips moved again ; yet it was but a moment till she said, 
“ I know now what it is to be happy.” 

The faces just met, and the dark curls mingled for an in- 
stant with the rippling gold. Quick as lightning after that, 
Tito set his foot on a projecting ledge of the book-shelves 
and reached down the needful volumes. Thev were both con- 
tented to be silent and separate, for that first blissful experi- 
ence of mutual consciousness was all the more exquisite for 
being unperturbed by immediate sensation. 

It had al] been as rapid as the irreversible mingling of 
waters, for even the eager and jealous Bardo had not become 
impatient. 

“ You have the volumes, my Romola ? ” the old man said, 
as they came near him again. “ And now you will get your 
pen ready ; for, as Tito marks ofif the scholia we determine 
on extracting, it will be well for you to copy them without de- 
lay — -numbering them carefully, mind, to correspond with the 
numbers in the text which he will write.” 

Romola always had some task wdnch gave her a share in 
this joint work, Tito took his stand at the leggio, where he 
both wrote and read, and she placed herself at a table just m 
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front' of him, wheie she was, ready to give into, her .fattier » 
hands anything that he might happen to want, or relieve him 
of a volume that he had done . with. They had aimmys^^been 
in that position since the work. began, yet on. this day it see.mt*.ci 
new,; it was so different now^ for them to be opposite eacli 
other; so different for Tito to take a book from her, as she 
lifted it from her father’s knee. Yet there was no finesse to 
secure an additional look or touch. Each woman creates in 
her owm likeness the love-tokens that are offered to her ; and 
Romola’s deep calm happiness encompassed Tito like the 
rich but quiet evening light which dissipates al! unrest 

They had been two hours at their work, and were jusi 
desisting because of the fading light, when the door opened 
and there entered a figure strangely incongruous with the 
current of their thoughts and with the suggestions of every 
object around them. It was the figure of a short stout black- 
eyed woman, about fifty, wearing a black velvet berretta, or 
close cap, embroidered with pearls, under which suprisingly 
massive black braids surmounted the little bulging forehead, 
and fell in rich plaited curves over the ears, while an equally 
surprising carmine tint on the upper region of the fat cheeks 
contrasted with the surrounding sallowness. Three rows of 
pearls and a lower necklace of gold reposed on the horizontal 
cushion of her neck ; the embroidered border of her trailing 
black-velvet gown and her embroidered long-drooping sleeves” 
of rose-colored damask, were slightly faded, but they con- 
veyed to the initiated eye the satisfactory assurance that they 
were the splendid result of six months’ labor by a skilled 
workman ; and the rose-colored petticoat, with its dimmed 
white fringed and seed-pearl arabesques, was duly exhibited 
in order to suggest a similar pleasing reflection. A handsome 
coral rosary hung from one side of an inferential belt, which 
emerged into certainty with a large clasp of sil\*er wrought in 
niello ; and, on the other side, where the belt again became 
inferential, hung a scarsella, or large purse, of crimson velvet, 
stitched with pearls. Her little fat right hand, which looked 
as if it had been made of paste, and had risen out of shape 
under partial baking, hekl a small book of devotions, also 
splendid with velvet, pearls, and silver. 

The figure was already too familiar to Tito to be startling, 
for Monna Brigida was a frequent visitor at Bardo’s, being 
excepted from the sentence of banishment passed on feminine 
triviality, on the ground of her cousinship to his dead wife 
and her early care for Roinola, who now looked round at hei 
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with an affectionate smile, and rose to draw the leatlier seat 
to a due distance from her father’s chair, that the coming gush 
of talk might not be too near his ear. 

^^Lacugma?^^ said Bardo, interrogatively, detecting the 
short steps and the sweeping drapery. 

“Yes, it is your cousin,” said Monna Brigida, in an alert 
voice, raising her fingers smilingly at Tito, and then lifting up 
her face to be kissed by Romola. “Always the troublesome 
cousin breaking in on your wisdom,” she went on, seating 
herself and beginning to fan herself with the white veil hang- 
ing over her arm. “ Well, well ; if I didn’t bring you some 
news of the world now and then, I do believe you’d forget 
there was anything in life but these mouldy ancients, who 
want sprinkling with holy water if all I hear about them is 
true. Not but what the world is bad enough nowadays, for 
the scandals that turn up under one’s nose at every corner — 
/don’t want to hear and see such things, but one can’t go 
about with one’s head in a bag ; and it was only yesterday — 
well, well, you needn’t burst out at me, Bardo, Tm not going 
to tell anything ; if I’m not as wise as the three kings, I know 
how many legs go into one boot. But nevertheless, Florence 
is a wicked city — is it not true, Messer Tito for you go into 
the world. Not but what one must sin a little— Messer 
Domeneddio expects that of us, else what are the blessed 
sacraments for? And what I say is, we’ve got to reverence 
the saints, and not to set ourselves up as if we could be like 
them, else life would be unbearable ; as it will be if things go 
on after this new fashion. For what do you think ? I’ve 
been at the wedding to-da}^ — Dianora Acciajoli’s with the 
young Albizzi that there has been so much talk of — and 
everybody wondered at its being to-day instead of yesterday ; 
but, de/m? such a wedding as it was might have been put off 
till the next Quaresima for a penance. For there was the 
bride looking like a white nun — not so much as a pear! about 
her — and the bridegroom as solemn as San Giuseppe. I’ts 
true ! And half the people invited were Fiagnoni — they call 
them Fiagnoni^ now, these new saints of Fra Girolamo’s mak- 
ing, And to think of two families like the Albizzi and the 
Acciajoli taking up such notions, when they could afford to 
wear the best! Well, well, they invited me — but they could 
do no other, seeing my husband was Luca Antonio’s uncle by 
the mother’s side — and a pretty time I had of it while we 
waited under the canopy in front of the house, before tiiey le! 

♦ Fisnera! motirntrs : proverly, paid mourners. 
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us ill. I Goiildn’t .stand in my clothes, it seemed, without 
giving offence.;, for there was. Mo.niia Berta, who has .had 
wo.rse secrets in her time than, any I co.uld tel' of .myself, look- 
ing askance at me from under her. hood like 
and telling me to read the Frate’s book about widows, from 
which she had found great guidance. Holy Madonna 1 it 
seems as if widows had nothing to do now but to buy their 
coffins, and think it a thousand years till they get into them, 
instead of enjoying themselves a little when they’ve got their 
hands free for the first time. And what do you think was the 
music we had to make our dinner lively ? A long « discourse 
from Fra Domenico of San Marco, about the doctrines of their 
blessed Fra Girolamo — the three doctrines we are all to get 
by heart ; and he kept marking them off on his fingers til! he 
made my flesh creep : and the first is, Florence, or the Church 
— I don’t know which, for first he said one and then the other 
—shall be scoiiraged ; but if he means the pestilence, the 
Signory ought to put a stop to such preaching, for it’s enough 
to raise the swelling under one’s arms with fright: but then, 
after that, he says Florence is to be regenerated : but what 
will be the good of that when we’re all dead or the plague, 
or something else? And then, the third thing, and what he 
said oftenest, is, that it’s all to be in our days : and he marked 
that off on his thumb, till he made me tremble like the very 
jelly before me. They had jellies, to be sure with the arms of 
the Albizzi and the x\cciajoli raised on them in all colors? 
they’ve not turned the world quite upside down yet But all 
their talk is, that we are to go back to the old ways : for up 
starts Francesco Yalori, that I’ve danced with in the Via Larga 
when he was a bachelor and as fond of the Medici as any- 
body, and he makes a speech about the old times, before the 
Florentines had left off crying ‘ and begun to to cry CPalle ® 
—as if that had anything to do with a wedding I — and how 
we ought to keep to the rules the Signory laid down heaven 
knows when, that we were not to wear this and that, and not 
to eat this and that — and how our manners were corrupted 
and we read bad books ; though he can’t say that of 

Stop, cousin I ” said Bard o, in his imperious tone for he 
had a remark to make, and only desperate measures could 
arrest the rattling lengthiness of Monna Brigida’s discourse. 
But now she gave a little start, pursed up her mouth, and 
looked at him with round e3^es. 

Francesco Valori is not altogether wrong,” Bardo went 

* Sister of the Third Order of St Erancis : an uncloistered nun. 
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on, Bernardo, indeed, rates him not highly, and is rather 
of opinion that he christens private grudges by the name of 
public zeal ; though I must admit that my good Bernardo is 
too slow of belief in that unalloyed patriotism which was 
found in all its lustre amongst the ancients. But it is true, 
Tito, that our manners have degenerated somewhat from that 
noble frugality which, as has been well seen in the public acts 
of out citizens, is the parent of true magnificence. Formen, 
as I hear, will now spend on the transient show of a Giostra 
sums which would suffice to found a library, and confer a 
lasting possession on mankind. Still, I conceive, it remains 
true of us Florentines that we have more of that magnaniinous 
sobriety which abhors a trivial lavishness that it may be 
grandly open-handed on grand occasions, than can be found 
in any other city of Italy; for I understand that the Neopoli- 
tan and Milanese courtiers laugh at the scarcity of our plate, 
and think scorn of our great families for borrowing from each 
other that furniture of the table at their entertainments. 
But in the vain laughter of folly wisdom hears half its ap- 
plause.’’ 

“Laughter, indeed!” burst forth Monna Brigida again, 
the moment Bardo paused. “ If anybody wanted to hear 
laughter at tlie wedding to-day they were disappointed, for 
when young Niccolo Macchiavelli tried to make a joke, and 
told stories out of Franco Sacchetti’s book, how it was no use 
for the Sigiioria to make rules for us women, because we were 
cleverer than all the painters, and architects, and doctors of 
logic in the w^orld, for we could make black look white, and 
yellow look pink, and crooked look straight, and, if anything 
w^as forbidden, we could find a new name for it. Holy Vir- 
gin ! the Piagnoni looked more dismal than before, and some 
boc^ said Sacchetti’s book was wicked. Well, I don’t read 
it— -Tliey can’t accuse meoi reading anything. Save me from 
going to a wedding again, if that’s to be the fashion ; for all 
of us who were not Piagnoni were as comfortable as wet 
chickens. I was never caught in a worse trap but once be- 
fore, and that was when I went to hear their precious Frate 
last Qiiaresima in San Lorenzo. Perhaps I never told you 
about it, Messer Tito ?— -it almost freezes my blood when I 
think of it. How he rated us poor women ! and the men, too, 
tell the truth, but I didn’t mind that so much. He called us 
cows, and lumps of flesh, and wantons, and mischief-makers— 
and I could just bear that, for there were plenty others more 
fleshy and spiteful than I was, though every now and then his 
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.voice shook the very beech 'under me like a triiinpet,; but 
then he came to the false hair, and, O- misericordia ! he made 
a picture- — I see it now— of a young woman lying a pale 
corpse, and us light-minded widows^ — of course he meant me 
as well as the rest, for I had my plaits on, for if one is getting 
old, one doesn’t want to look as ugly- as the J3efaiia,’ '* us 
widows rushing up to the corpse, like bare-pated vultures as 
we were, and cutting off its young dead hair to deck our old 
heads with. Oh, the dreams 1 had after that 1 And then he 
cried, and wrung his hands at us, and I cried too. And to go 
home, and to take off my jewels, this very clasp, and every- 
thing, and to make them into a packet, /// fiiif ni) ; and I was 
within a hair of sending them to the Good Men of St Martin 
to give to the poor, but, by heaven’s mercy, I bethought me of 
going first to my confessor, Fra Cristoforo, at Santa Croce, 
and he told me how it was all the work of the devil, this 
preaching and prophesying of their Fra Girolamo, and the 
Dominicans were trying to turn the world upside clown, and 
I was never to go and hear him again, else I must do penance 
for it ; for the great preachers Fra Mariano and Fra Meiiico 
had shown how Fra Girolamo preached lies — and that was 
true, for I heard them both in the Duomo— and how the 
Pope’s dream of San Francesco propping up the Church with 
his arms was being fulfilled still, and the Dominicans were 
beginning to pull it down. Well and good : I went away am 

and made myself easy. I am not going to be frightened 
by a Frate Predicatore again. And all I say is, I wish it 
hadn’t been the Dominicans that poor Dino joined years ago, 
for then I should have been glad when I heard them say he 
was come back ” 

Silenzo 1 ” said Bardo, in a loud agitated voice, while 
Romola half started from her chair, clasped her handstand 
looked round at Tito, as if now she might appeal to him. 
Monna Brigida gave a little scream, and bit her lip. 

“ Donna! ’’said Bardo, again, ‘Miear once more my will. 
Bring no reports about that name to this house ; and thou, 
Romola, 1 forbid thee to ask. My son is dead.” 

Bardo’s whole frame seemed vibrating with passion, and 
no one daied to break silence again. Monna Brigida lifted 
her shoulders and her hands in mute dismay ; then she rose 
as quietly as possible, gave many significant nods to Tito and 
Romola, motioning to them that they were not to move, and 

* The name given to the grotesque black-faced figures, supposed to represent the 
Magi, carried aboux or placed in the windovys qn Twelfth Night: a corruption 

''■■Epiiama. V-,,, 
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Stole out of the room like a culpable fat spaniel who has 
barked unseasonably. 

Meanwhile, Tito’s quick mind had been combining ideas ’ 
with lightning-like rapidity. Bardo’s son was not really dead 
then, as he had supposed : he was a monk ; he was come 
back : ” and Fra Luca — yes 1 it was the likeness to Bardo 
and Romola that had made the face seem half-known to him. 
If he were only dead at Fiesole at that moment! This im- 
portunate selfish wish inevitably thrust itself before every 
other thought. It was true that Barclo’s rigid will was a 
sufBcient safeguard against any intercourse between Romola 
and her brother; but not against the betrayal of what he 
knew to others, especially when the subject was suggested by 
the coupling of Romola’s name with that of the very Tito 
Melema whose description he had carried round his neck as 
an index. No ! nothing but Fra Luca’s death could remove 
all danger; but his death was highly probable, and after the 
momentary shock of the discovery, Tito let his mind fall 
back in repose on that confident hope. 

They had sat in silence, and in a deepening twilight for 
many minutes, when Romola ventured to say — 

‘‘ Shall I light the lamp, father, and shall we go on ? 

“ No, my Romola, we will work no more to-night Tito, 
come and sit by me here.” 

Tito moved from the reading-desk, and seated himself on 
the other side of Bardo, close to his left elbow. 

“ Come nearer to me, figliuola mia,” said Bardo again, 
after a moment’s pause. And Romola seated herself on a 
low stool and let her arm rest on her father’s right knee, that 
he might lay his hand on her hair, as he was fond of doing. 

Tito, I never told you that I had once a son,” said Bardo, 
forgetting what had fallen from him in the emotion raised by 
their first interview. The old man had been deeply shaken, 
and was forced to pour out his feelings in spite of pride. 

But he left me — -he is dead to me, I have disowned 
him forever. Fie was a ready scholar as you are, but more 
fervid and impatient, and ye^ sometimes wrapt and self- 
absorbed, like a flame fed by some fitful source ; showing a 
disposition fi'om the very first to turn away his eyes from the 
clear lights of reason and philosophy, and to prostrate him- 
self under the influences of a dim mysticism which eludes all 
rules of human duty as it eludes all argument. And so it 
ended. We will speak no more of him : he is dead to me. . 
I wish his face could be blotted from world of memor| 
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in which the , distant : seems to grow, clearer ■ and the near ' to 
fade.’’ ; 

Bardo paused, but neither Romola nor Tito dared to speak 
—his voice was too tremulous, the poise of his feelings too 
doubtful. Blithe presently raised his hand and found Tito’s 
shoulder to rest it on, while he went on speaking, with an 
effort to be calmer. 

“ But hat'C come to me, Tito — not quite too late. I 
will lose no time in vain regret. When you are working by 
my side 1 seem to have found a son again.” 

The old man, preoccupied with the governing interest of 
his life, was only thinking of the much-meditated book which 
had quite thrust into the background the suggestion, raised 
by Bernardo del Nero’s warning, of a possible marriage 
between Tito and Romola. But Tito could not allow the 
moment to pass unused. 

“ Will you let me be always and altogether your son ? 
Will you let me take care of Romola — ^be her husband ? I 
think she will not deny me. She has said she loves me. I 
know I am not equal to her in birth — in anything ; but 1 am 
no longer a destitute stranger.” 

“Is it true, my Romola ? ” said Bardo, in a lower tone, 
an evident vibration passing through him and dissipating the 
saddened aspect of his features. 

“Yes, father,” said Romola, firmly. “I love Tito— I wish 
to marry him, that we may both be your children and never 
part.” 

Tito’s hand met hers in a strong clasp for the first time, 
while she was speaking, but their eyes were fixed anxiously 
on her father. 

“ Why should it not be ? ” said Bardo, as if arguing against 
any opposition to his assent, rather than assenting. “ It 
would be a happiness to me ; and thou; too, Romola, wouldst 
be the happier for it.” 

He stroked her long hair gently and bent towards her. 

“Ah, T have been apt to forget that thou needest some 
other love than inine. And thou wilt be a noble wife. Ber- 
nardo thinks I shall hardly find a husband fitting for thee. 
And he is perhaps right. For thou are not like the herd of 
thy sex ; thou art such a woman as the immortal poets had a 
vision of when they sang the lives of the heroes — tender but 
strong, like thy voice, which has been to me instead of the 
light in the years of my blindness. . • * And so thou 
lovest him ? ” 
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He sat iiprigfit again for a minute, and then said, in the 
same tone as before, “ Why should it not be ? I will think 
of it ; I will talk with Bernardo/’ 

Tito felt a disagreeable chill at this answer, for Bernardo 
del Nero’s eyes had retained their keen suspicion whenever 
they looked at him, and the uneasy remembrance of Fra 
Luca converted ail uncertainty into fear. 

‘‘Speak for rue, Romola,’Mie said, pleadingly. “Messer 
Bernardo is sure to be against me.” 

“ No, Tito,” said Rornola, “my godfather will not oppose 
what my father firmly wills. And it is your will that I should 
marry Tito —is it not true, father ? Nothing has ever come 
to me before that I have wished for strongly: I did not think 
it possible that I could care so much for anything that could 
happen to myself.” 

It was a brief and simple plea ; but it was the condensed 
story of Roniola’s self-repressing colorless young life, which 
had thrown all its passion into sympathy with aged sorrows, 
aged ambition, aged pride and indignation. It had never 
occurred to Rornola that she should not speak as directly 
and emphatically of her love for Tito as of any other subject, 

“Rornola mia 1 ” said her father fondly, pausing on the 
words, “it is true thou hast never urged on me any wishes of 
thy own. And I have no will to resist thine ; rather, my 
heart met Tito’s entreaty at its very first utterance. Never- 
theless, I must talk with Bernardo about the measures needful 
to be observed. For we must not act in haste, or do any- 
thing unbeseeming my name. I am poor, and held of little 
account by the wealthy of our family — nay, I may consider 
myself a lonely man — but I must nevertheless remember that 
generous birth has its obligations. And I would not be re- 
proached by my fellow-citizens for rash haste in bestowdng 
my daughter.., Bartolommeo Scala gave his Alessandra to 
the Greek Marullo, but Marullo’s lineage was well known, 
and Scala himself is of no extraction. I know Bernardo will 
hold that we must take time : he will, perhaps, reproach me 
with want of due forethought. Be patient, my children: you 
are very young.” 

No more could be said, and Romola’s heart was perfectly 
satisfied. Not so Tito’s. If the subtle mixture of good and 
evil prepares suffering for human truth and purity, there is 
also suffering preparecl for the wrong-doer by the same min- 
gled conditions. As Tito kissed Rornola on tlieir parting that 
evening, the very strength of the thrill that moved his whole 
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ing at the sense that this woman, whose beaiitY 'it was hardly 
possible to think of as anything but the necessan* coMsequence 
of her noble nature, loved him with all the tenderness that 
spoke in her clear eyes, brought a strong reaction of regret 
that he had not kept himseif free from that first deceit which 
had dragged him into the danger of being disgraced before 
her. There was a spring of bitterness mingling with that 
fountain of sweets. Would the death of Fra Luca arrest it ? 
He hoped it would. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SHADOW OF NEMESIS. 

It was the lazy afternoon time on the seventh of Septem- 
ber, more than two months after the day on which Romola 
and Tito had confessed their love to each other. 

Tito, just descended into Nello’s shop, had found the 
barber stretched on the bench with his cap over his eyes ; one 
leg was drawn up, and the other had slipped towards the 
ground, having apparently carried with it a manusciipt volume 
of verse, which lay with its leaves crushed. In a corner sat 
Sandro, playing a game at morah^ himself, and watching the 
slow reply of his left fingers to the arithmetical demands of 
his right with solemn-eyed interest. 

Treading with the gentlest step, Tito siiatched up the lute, 
and bending over the barber, touched the strings lightly while 
he sang, — 

“ Quant’ e bella ^iovinezza, I Ctii vuol esser lieto sia, 

Che si fug, 5c tuhavia ! j Di domau non e’e certezza.” * 

Nello was as easily aw^aked as a bird. The cap was off 
his eyes in an instant, and he started up. 

“Ah, my Apoliino I I am somewhat late with my siesta 
on this hot day, it seems. That comes of not going to sleep 
in the natural way, but taking a potion of potent poesy. Hear 
jrou, how I am beginning to match my words by the initial 

* ‘‘ Beauteous is life ill blossom ! 

And it fleeteth— fleeteth ever; 

Whoso would be Joyful— -let him ! 

There’s no surety for the morrow.” 

'^QarniveU By Zarenzo 
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letter, like a Trovatore ? That is one f Hiy bad syttiptoms . 
I am sorely afraid that the good wine of my understanding is 
going to run off at the spigot of authorship, and I shall be 
left an empty cask with an odor of dregs, like many another 
incomparable genius of my acquaintance What is it, my 
Orpheus ? here Nelio stretched out his arms to their foil 
length, and then brought them round till his hands grasped 
Tito's curls, and drew them out playfully. ‘What is it you 
want of your well-tamed Nello t For I perceive a coaxing 
sound in that soft strain of yours. Let me see the very needle's 
eye of your desire, as the sublime poet says, that I may 
thread it.” 

“ That is but a tailor's image of your sublime poet’s,” said 
Tito, still letting his fingers fall in a light dropping way on 
the strings. “But you have divined the reason of my affec- 
tionate impatience to see your eyes open. I want you to give 
me an extra touch of your art—not on my chin, no , but on 
the zazzera, which is as tangled as your Bdorentine politics. 
You have an adroit way of inserting your comb, which flatters 
the skin, and stirs the animal spirits agreeably in that region : 
and a little of your most delicate orange-scent would not be 
amiss, for I am bound to the Scala palace, and amto present 
myself in radiant company. The young Cardinal Giovanni 
de' Medici is to be there, and he brings with him a certain 
young Bernardo Dovizi of Bibbiena, wdiose wit is so rapid 
that I see no way of outrivalling it save by the scent of orange- 
blossoms.” 

Nello had already seized and flourished his comb, and 
pushed Tito gently backward into the chair, wrapping the 
cloth round him. 

“ Never talk of rivalry, bel giovane mio: Bernardo Dovizi 
is a keen youngster, who will never carry a net out to catch the 
wind ; but he has something of the same sharp muzzled look 
as his brother Ser Piero, the weasel that Piero cle' Medici 
keeps at his beck to slip through small holes for him. No! 
you distance all rivals, and may soon touch the sky with your 
forefinger. They tell me you have even carried enough honey 
with you to sw^eeten the sour Messer Angelo ; for he has pro- 
nounced you less of an ass than might have been expected, 
considering there is such a good understanding betw^eeii you 
and the .Secretary. ” ■ 

“And between ourselves, Nello mio, that Messer Angelo 
has more genius and erudition tlian I can find in all the othet 
Florentine scholars put together. It may answer very well 
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for thorn to cry me up now, when Polkiano is beate!i clovvft 
with grief, or illness, or something else j i can tr\' a iliglii with 
siich a sparrow-hawk as Pietro Crinito, but for I'uliziano, he 
is a large-beaked eagle who would swallow me, feathers and 
all, and not feel any difference.'" 

“ I will not contradict your modesty there, if you will have 
it so ybiit you don’t expect us clever Florentines to keep say- 
ing the same things over again every day of our lives, aswa 
must do if we always told the truth. We cry down Dante, 
and we cry up Francesco Cei, just for the sake of variety ; and 
if we cry you up as a new Poliziaiio, heaven has taken care that 
it shall not be quite so great a lie as it might have been. And 
are you not a pattern of virtue in this wicked city ? with your 
ears double-waxed against all siren invitations that would lure 
you from the Via de’ Bardi, and the great work which is to 
astonish posterity ” 

‘‘ Posterity in good truth, whom it will probably astonish 
as the universe does, by the impossibility of seeing wdi at was 
the plan of it. ” 

Yes, something like that was being prophesied here the 
other day. -Cristoforo I.andino said that the excellent Bardo 
was one of those scholars who lie overthrown in their learning, 
like cavaliers in heavy armor, and then get angry because they 
are over-ridden — which pithy remark, it seems to me, was not 
a herb out of his own garden • for of all men, for feeding one 
with an empty spoon and gagging one with vain expectation 
by long discourse, Messer Cristoforo is the pearl. Ecco ! you 
are perfect now. ” Here Nello drew away the cloth, Im- 
possible to add a grace more ! But love is not always to be 
fed on learning, eh ? I shall have to dress the zazzera for the 
betrothal before long — is it not true ? ” 

Perhaps,” said Tito, smiling, ” unless Messer Bernardo 
should next recommend Bardo to require that 1 should yoke 
a lion and a wild boar to the car of the Zecca before I can win 
my Alcestis. But I confess he is right in holding me un- 
worthy of Romola ; she is a Pleiad that may grow dim by 
marrying any mortal.” 

“ Gnaffe^ your modesty is in the right place there. Yet 
fate seems to have measured and chiselled you for the niche 
that was left empty by the old man's son, who, by the way, 
Cronaca was telling me, is now at San Marco. Did you 
know?” 

A slight electric shock passed through Tito as he rose 
from the chair, but it was not outwardly perceptible, for ho 
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immediately stooped to pick up the fallen Dock, and busied his 
lingers with flattening the leaves, while he said^ — 

No \ he was at Fiesole, I thought. Are you sure he is 
come back to San Marco ? ” 

“ Cronaca is my authority,” said Nello, with a shrug. I 
don’t frequent that sanctuary, but he does. Ah,” he added, 
taking the book from Tito's hands, “ my poor Nenciada Bar- 
berino ! It jars your scholarly feelings to see the pages dog’s- 
eared, I was lulled to sleep by the well rhymed charms of 
that rustic maiden- — ‘ prettier then the turnip-flower,’ with a 
cheek more savory than cheese.’ But to get a well-scented 
notion of the contadina, one must lie on velvet cushions in the 
Vai Larga — not go to look at the Fierucoloni stumping in to 
the Piazzo della Nunziata this evening after sun-down.” 

“ And pray who are the Fierucoloni ? ” said Tito, indiffen 
ently, settling his cap. 

“ The contadine who came from the mountains of Pistoia, 
and the Casentino, and heaven knows where, to keep their vigil 
in the church of the Nunziata, and sell their yarn and dried 
mushrooms at the Fierucola,* as we call it. They make a 
queer show, with their paper lanterns, howling their hymns 
to the Virgin on this eve of her nativity — if you have the leisure 
to see them. No ? — well, I have had enough of it myself, for 
there is wild work in the Piazza. One may happen to get a 
stone or two about one’s ears or shins without asking for it, 
and I was never fond of that pressing attention. Acldio.” 

Tito carried a little uneasiness with him on his visit, which’ 
ended earlier than he had expected, the boy-cardinal Giovanni 
cle’ Medici, youngest of red-hatted fathers, who has since pre- 
sented Ins broad dark cheek very conspicuously to posterity 
as Pope Leo the Tenth, having been detained at his favorite 
pastime of the chase, and having failed to appear. It still 
wanted half an hour of sunset as he left the door of the Scala 
palace, with the inlention of proceedingforthwith to the Via cle’ 
Bardi ; but he had not gone far when, to his astonishment, he 
saw .Romola advancing towards him along the Borgo Pinti. 

She wore a thick black veil and black mantle, but it was 
impossible to mistake her figure and her walk ; and by her side 
was a short stout form, which he recognized as that of Monna 
Brigida, in spite of the unusual plainness of her attire. Romola 
had not been bred up to devotional observances, and the 
occasions on which she took the air elsewhere than under the 
loggia on the roof of the house, were so rare and so much 
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dwelt OB beforehand, because of Bardo’s dislike to 1)e left 
without' her, that Tito felt sure there must have been some 
sudden and urgent ground for an absence of which, he had 
heard nothing the day before. She saw him through her veil 
and hastened her steps. 

Romola, has anything happened t said Tito, turning to 
walk by her side. 

She did not answer at the first moment, and Monna 
Brigida broke in. 

Ah, Messer Tito, you do well to turn round, for we are 
in haste. And is it not a misfortune ? — we are obliged to go 
round by the walls and turn up the Via del Maglio, because 
of the Fair; for the contadine coming in block up the way by 
the Nunziata, which would have taken us to San Marco in 
half the time.” 

Titovs heart gave a great bound, and began to beat vio- 
lently. 

Romola,” he said, in a lower tone, ‘‘ are you going to 
San Marco ? ” 

They were now out of the Borgo Pint! and were under the 
city walls, where they had wide gardens on their left hand, 
and all was quiet. Romola put aside her veil for the sake of 
breathing the air, and he could see the subdued agitation in 
her face. 

“Yes, Tito tnio,” she said, looking directly at him with 
sad eyes. “ For the first time I am doing something unknown 
to my father. It comforts me that I have met you, for at 
least I can IqW you. But if you are going to liim, it will be 
well for you not to say that you met me. He thinks I am 
only gone to my cousin, because she sent for me. 1 left my 
godfather with him i Ae knows where I am going, and why. 
You remember that evening when my brother’s name was 
mentioned and my father spoke of him to you ? ” 

“Yes,” said Tito, in a low tone. There was a strange 
complication in his mental state. His heart sank at the 
probability that a great change was coming over his prospects, 
while at the same time his thoughts were darting over a hun- 
dred details of the course he would take when the change bad 
come; and yet he returned Romola’s gaze with a hungry 
sense that it might be the last time she would ever bend it 
on him with full unquestioning confidence. 

“ The cugina had heard that he was come back, and the 
evening before — the evening of San Giovanni — as I after- 
wards found, he had been seen by our good Maso near the 
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door of our house i but when Maso weht to inquire at San 
Marco, Dino, that is, my brother — he was christened Bernar- 
dino, after our godfather, but now he calls himself Fra Luca 
A^had been taken to the monastery at Fiesole, because he 
was ill. But this morning a message came to Maso, saying 
that he has come back to San Marco, and Maso went to him 
there. He is very ill, and he has adjured me to go and see 
him. I cannot refuse it, though I hold him guilty ; I still 
remember how I loved him when I was a little girl, before I 
knew that he would forsake my father. And perhaps he has 
some word of penitence to send by me. It cost me a struggle 
to act in opposition to my father’s feeling, which I have 
always held to be just. I am almost sure you will think I 
have chosen rightly, Tito, because I have noticed that your 
nature is less rigid than mine, and nothing makes you angry : 
it would cost you less to be forgiving ; though, if you had 
seen your father forsaken by one to wdiom he had given 
his chief love — by one in whom he had planted his labor and 
his hopes — forsaken when his need was becoming greatest — ' 
even you, Tito, would find it hard to forgive.” 

What could he say ? He was not equal to the hypocrisy 
of telling Romola that such offences ought not to be pardoned ; 
and he had not the courage to utter any words of dissuasion. 

‘‘ You are right, my Romola ; you are always right, except 
in thinking too w^ell of me.” 

« There was really some genuineness in those last words, 
and Tito looked very beautiful as he uttered them, vdth an 
unusual pallor in his face, and a slight quivering of his lip. 
Romola, interpreting all things largely, like a mind prepos- 
sessed with high beliefs, had a tearful brightness in her eyes 
as she looked at him, touched with keen joy that he felt so 
strongly whatever she felt. But without .pausing in her walk, 
she said — 

And DOW, Tito, I wish you to leave me, for the a/girm 
and I shall be less noticed if we enter the piazza alone.” 

‘‘ Yes, it were better you should leave us,” said Monna 
Brlgida ; “ for to say the truth, Messer Tito, all eyes follow 
you, and let Romola muffle herself as she will, every one vvants 
to see what there is under her veil, for she has that way of 
walking like a. procession. Not that I find fault with her for 
It, only it doesn’t suit ray steps. And, indeed, I would rather 
not have us seen going to San Marco, and thafis why I am 
dressed as if I were oue of the Piagnoni themselves, and as 
old as Sant’ Anna] for if it had been anybody but poorDinOj, 
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.'whO: ought to be forgiven, if he*s dying, for what’s the use of 
having a grudge against dead people,? — make lliem feel while 
.they live, say I 

No, .one made a scruple of interrupting Moiina Brigida, 
and Tito, having just raised Romola’s hand to his lips, and 
said, ‘‘I understand, I obey you/' now turned away, lifting 
his cap — a sign of reverence rarely made at that time by na* 
tive Florentines, and which excited Bernardo del Nero's con- 
tempt for Tito as a fawning Greek, while to Romola, who 
loved homage, it gave him an exceptional grace. 

Fie was half glad, of the dismissal, half disposed to cling 
to Romola to the last moment in which she would love him 
without suspicion. For it seemed to him certain that this 
brother would before all things want to know, and that 
Romola would before all things confide to him, what was her 
father's position and her own after the years which must have 
brought so much change. She would tell him that she w^as 
soon to be publicly betrothed to a young scholar, who was to 
fill up the place left vacant long ago by a wandering son. 
He foresaw the impulse that would prompt Romola to dwell 
on that prospect, and what would follow on the mention of the 
future husband's name. Fra Luca would tell all he knew and 
conjectured, and Tito saw no possible falsity by which he could 
now ward off the worst consequences of his former dissimu- 
lation. It was all over with his prospects in Florence. There 
was Messer Bernardo del Nero, who would be delighted at 
seeing confirmed the wisdom of his advice about deferring 
the betrothal until Tito’s character and position had been 
established by a longer residence ; and the history of the 
young Greek professor, whose benefactor was in slaver}^ 
would be the talk under every loggia. For the first time in 
his life he felt too fevered and agitated to trust his power of 
self-command ; he gave up his intended visit to Bardo, and 
walked up and down under the walls until the yellow light in 
the west had quite faded, when, without any distint purpose, 
he took the first turning, wdiich happened to be the Via San 
Sebastiano, leading him directly towards the Piazza delf 
Annunziata. 

He was at one of those lawless moments which come to us 
all if we have no guide but desire, and if the pathway wFere 
desire leads us seems suddenly closed ; he was ready to follow 
any beckoning that offered him an immediate purpose. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE peasants’ FAIR. 

The moving crowd and the strange mixture of noises that 
burst on him at the entrance of the piazza, reminded Tito of 
what N ello had said to him about the Fierucoloni, and he 
pushed his way into the crowd with a sort of pleasure in the 
hooting and elbowing, which filled the empty moments, and 
dulled that calculation of the future which had so new a 
dreariness for him, as he foresaw himself wandering away 
solitary in pursuit of some unknown fortune, that his thought 
had even glanced towards going in search of Balassarre after all 

At each of the opposite inlets he saw people struggling 
into the piazza, while above them paper lanterns, held aloft on 
sticks, were waving uncertainly to and fro. A rude mono- 
tonous chant made a distinctly traceable strand of noise, across 
which screams, whistles, gibing chants in piping boyish voices, 
the beating of drums, and the ringing of little bells, met each 
other in confused din. Every now and then one of the dim 
floating lights disappeared with a smash from a stone launched 
more or less vaguely in pursuit of mischief, followed by a 
scream and renewed shouts. But on the outskirts of the 
whirling tumult there were groups who w^ere keeping this 
vigil of the Nativity of the Virgin in a more methodical man- 
ner than by fitful stone-throwing and gibing. Certain ragged 
men, darting a hard sharp glance around them while their 
tongues rattled merrily, were inviting country people to game 
with them on fair open-handed terms f two masquerading 
figures on stilts, who had snatched lanterns from the crowd, 
were swaying the lights to and fro in meteoric fashion, as 
they strode hither and thither; a sage trader was doing a 
profitable business at a small covered stall, in hot berliugozzi^ 
a favorite farinaceous delicacy ; one man standing on a barrel, 
with his back firmly planted against a pillar of the loggia in 
front of the Foundling Hospital (Spedale degF Innocent!), 
was selling efficacious pills, invented by a doctor of Salerno, 
warranted to prevent toothache and death by drowning ; and 
not far off, against another pillar, a tumbler was showing off 
his tricks on a small platform - while a hanclful of prentices, 
despising the slack entertainment of guerilla stone-throwing, 
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were having a private concentrated match of that favorite 
Florentine sport at the narrow entrance of the Via de’ Feb- 
brai. 

Tito, obliged to make his way through chance openings in 
the crowd, found himself at one moment close^to the trotting 
procession of barefooted, hard-heeled contadine, and could 
see their sun-dried, bronzed faces, and their strange, frag- 
mentary garb dim with hereditary dirt, and of obsolete stuifs 
and fasliTons, that made them look, in the eyes of the city 
people, like a way-worn ancestry returning from a pilgrimage 
on which they had set out a century ago. Ju^t^then it was 
the hardy, scant-feeding peasant-women from the mountains 
of Pistoia, who were entering with a year’s labor in a mode- 
rate bundle of yarn on their backs, and in their hearts that 
meagre hope of good and that wide dim fear of harm, which 
were somehow to be cared for by the Blessed Virgin, whose 
miraculous image, painted by the angels, was to have the 
curtain drawn away from it on this Eve of. her Nativity, that 
its potency might stream forth without obstruction. 

At another moment he was forced away towards the 
boundary of the piazza, where the more stationary candidates 
for attention and small coin had judiciously placed themselves, 
in order to be safe in their rear. Among these Tito recognized 
his acquaintance Bratti, who stood with his back against a 
pillar, and his mouth pursed up in disdainful silence, eyeing 
every one who approached him with a cold gknce of supe- 
riority, and keeping his hand fast on a serge covering which 
concealed the contents of the basket slung before him. 
Rather surprised at a deportment so unusual in an anxious 
trader, Tito went nearer and saw two women go up to Bratti’s 
basket with a look of curiosity, whereupon tlie pedler 
drew the covering tighter, and looked another wav. ft was 
quite too provoking, and one of the women was fain to ask 
what there was in his basket ? 

“ Before I answer that, Monna, I must know whether you 
mean to buy. I can’t show such wares as mine in this fair 
for every hy to settle on and pay nothing. My goods are a 
little too choice for that. Besides, I’ve only two^left, and Fve 
no mind to sell them; for with the chances of the pestilence 
that wise men talk of, there is likelihood of their being worth 
their weight in gold. No, no : andaie con Dio'^ 

The two women looked at each other. 

“ And what may be the price ? ” said the second. 

“ Not within what you are likely to have in your purse^ 
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buona donna,” said Bratti, in a compassionately supercilious 
tone. “ 1 recommend you to trust in Messer Domeneddio 
and the saints : poor people can do no better for themselves.” 

‘‘Not so poor !” said the second woman, indignantly, 
drawing out her money-bag. “ Come, now ! wliat do you say 
to a grosso ? ” 

“I say you may get twenty-one quattrini for it,” said 
Bratti, coolly j “ but not of me, for I haven’t got that small 
change.” 

'‘Come; two, then ?” said the woman, getting exasper- 
ated, while her companion looked at her with some envy. “ It 
will hardly be above two, I think.” 

After further bidding, and further mercantile coquetry, 
Bratti put on an air of concession. 

“ Since you’ve set your mind on it,” he said, slowly rais- 
ing the cover, “ I should be loth to do you a mischief ; for 
Maestro Gabbadeo used to say, when a woman sets her 
mind on a thing and doesn’t get it, she’s in worse danger of 
the pestilence than before. Ecco ! I have but two left ; and 
let me tell you, the fellow to them is on the finger of Maestro 
Gabbadeo, who is gone to Bologna — as wise a doctor as sits 
at any door.” 

The precious objects were two clumsy iron rings, beaten 
into the fashion of old Roman rings, such as were sometimes 
disinterred. The rust on them, and the entirely hidden char- 
acter of their potency, were so satisfactory, that the grossi 
were paid without grumbling, and the first woman, destitute 
of those handsome coins, succeeded after much show of re- 
iuctance on Bratti’s part in driving a bargain with some of 
her yarn, and carried off the remaining ring in triumph. 
Bratti covered up his basket, which was now filled with mis- 
cellanies, probably obtained under the same sort of circum- 
stances as the yarn, and, moving from his pillar, came sud- 
denly upon Tito, who, if he had had time, would have chosen 
to avoid recognition. 

“ By the head of San Giovanni, now,” said Bratti, drawing 
Tito back to the pillar, “ this is a piece of luck. For 1 was 
talking of you this morning, Messer Greco ; but, I said, he is 
mounted up among the signori now — and I’m glad of it, for 
I was at the bottom of his fortune- — but I can rarely get 
speech of him, for he’s not to be caught lying on the stones 
now — not he ! But it’s your luck, not mine, Messer Greco, 
save and except some small trifle to satisfy me for my troubk 
imthe transaction.”: ... 
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‘'You speak in riddles, Bratti,” said Tito. ‘‘ Remembef, 
I don’t sharpen my wits, as you do, by driving hard bargains 
for iron rings ; you must be piaind^ 

'■“By the Holy ’Vangeis! it was an easy bargain I gave 
them. If a Hebrew gets thirty-two per cent, I hope a Chris- 
tian may get a little more. If I had not borne a conscience, 
I should have got twice the money and twice the yarn. But, 
talking of rings, it is your ring — that very ring you've got on 
your linger — that I could get you a purchaser for ] ay, and a 
purchaser with a deep money-bag,” 

“Truly ? ” said Tito, looking at his ring and listening. 

“ A Genoese who is going straight away into Hungary, as 
I understand. He came and looked all over my shop to see 
if I had any old things I didn’t know the price of ; 1 warrant 
you, he thought 1 had a pumpkin on my shoulders. He had 
been rummaging all the shops in Florence. And he had a 
ring on — not like yours, but something of the same fashion ; 
and as he was talking of rings, I said I knew a line young man, 
a particular acquaintance of mine, who had a ring of that 
sort. And he said, ‘ Who is he, pray ? Tell him I’ll give 
him his price for it.' And I thought of going after you to 
Nello’s to-morrow ; for it’s my opinion of you, Messer Greco, 
that you’re not one ’who'd see the Arno run broth, and stand 
by without dipping your finger.” 

Tito had lost no word of what Bratti had said, yet his 
mind had been very busy all the while. Why should he keep 
the ring? It had been a mere sentiment, a mere fancy, that 
had prevented him from selling it with the other gems ; if he 
had been wiser and had sold it, he might perhaps have es- 
caped that identification by Fra Luca. It was true that it 
had been taken from Baldassarre’s finger and put on his own 
as soon as his young hand had grown to the needful size ; but 
there was really no valid good to anybody in those superstiti- 
ous scruples about inan’miate objects. The ring had helped 
towards the recognition of him. Tito had begun to dislike 
recognition, which was a claim from the past This foreign- 
er's offer, if he would really give a good price, was an oppor- 
tunity for getting rid of the ring without the trouble of seeking 
a purchaser. 

“You speak with your usual wisdom, Bratti,” said Tito. 
“ I have no objection to hear what your Genoese will offer. 
But when and where shall I have speech of him? ” 

“To-morrow, at three hours after sunrise, he will be at 
my shop, and if your wits are of that sharpness i have always 
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iaken them to be, Messer Greco, 'you will ask him a heavy 
price ; for he minds not money. It’s my belief he’s buying 
for somebody else, and not for himself — perhaps for some 
great signor/’ 

“ It is well,” said Tito. ‘‘ I will be at your shop, if nothing 
hinders.” 

“ And you will doubtless deal nobly by me for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake, Messer Greco, so I will not stay to fix the small 
sum you will give me in token of my service in the matter. 
It seems to me a thousand years now till I get out of the 
piazza, for a fair is a dull, not to say a wicked thing, when 
one has no more goods to sell.” 

Tito made a hasty sign of assent and adieu, and moving 
away from the pillar, again found himself pushed towards the 
middle of the piazza and back again, without the power of 
determining his own course. In this zigzag way he was car- 
ried along to the piazza opposite the church, where, in a deep 
recess formed by an irregularity in the line of houses, an en- 
tertainment was going forward which seemed to be especially 
attractive to the crowd. Loud bursts of laughter interrupted 
a monologue which was sometimes slow and oratorical, at 
others rattling and buffoonish. Here a girl was being pushed 
forward into tiie inner circle with apparent reluctance, and 
there a loud laughing minx was finding a way with her own 
elbows. It was a strange light that was spread over the 
piazza. There were the pale stars breaking out above, and 
the dim waving lanterns below, leaving all objects indistinct 
except when they were seen close under the fitfully moving 
lights ; but in this recess there w'as a stronger light, against 
which the heads of the encircling spectators stood in dark re- 
lief as /rito was gradually pushed towards them, while above 
them rose the head of a man wearing a white mitre with yel- 
low cabalistic figures upon it. 

/‘Behold, ray children 1 ” Tito heard him saying, “ be- 
hold your opportunity I neglect not the holy sacrament of 
matrimony when it can be had for the small sum of a white 
quattrino — the cheapest matrimony ever offered, and dissolved 
by special bull beforehand at every man’s own will and pleas- 
ure. Behold the bull 1 ” Here the speaker held up a piece 
of parchment with huge seals attached to it “ Behold the 
indulgence granted by liis Holiness Alexander the Sixth, who 
being" newly elected Pope for his peculiar piety, intends to 
reform ami purify the Church, and wisely begins by abolish- 
ing that priestly- abuse which keeps too large a share of this 
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privileged' matrimony to the clerp^ and stints the laity. ^ : Spit 
once, my sons, and pay a white quattrino I This is the 
whole and sole price of the indulgence. The quattrino is 
the only difference the Holy Father allows to be put any 
.longer between us and the clergy — who spit and' pay 
„ nothing.” ^ 

Tito thought he knew the voice, w^hich had a peculiarly 
sharp ring, but the face was too much in shadow from the 
lights behind for him to be sure of the features. Stepping as 
near as he could, he saw within the circle behind the speaker 
an altar-like table raised on a small platform, and covered 
with a red drapery stitched all over with yellow cabalistical 
figures. Half-a-dozen thin tapers burned at the back of this 
table, which had a conjuring apparatus scattered over it, a 
large open book in the centre, and at one of the front angles 
a monkey fastened by a cord to a small ring and holding a 
small taper, which in his incessant fidgety movements fell 
more or less aslant, whilst an impish boy in a white surplice 
occupied himself chiefly in cuffing the monkey, and adjusting 
the taper. The man in the mitre also wore a surplice, and 
over it a chasuble on which the signs of the zodiac were rudely 
marked in black upon a yellow ground. Tito was sure now 
that he recognized the sharp upward-tending angles of the 
face under the mitre : it was* that of Maestro Vaiano, the 
mountebank, from whom he had rescued Tessa. Pretty little 
Tessa ! Perhaps she too had come in among the troops of 
contadine. 

‘‘ Come, ray maidens ! This is the time for the pretty 
who can have many chances, and for the ill favored who have 
» few. Matrimony to be had — hot, eaten, and done with as 
hcHingozzi ! And see ! ” here the conjuror held up a cluster 
of tiny bags. ‘* To every bride I give a i>Vmrwitli a secret 
in it — the secret alone worth the money you pay for the ma- 
trimony. The secret how to- — -no, no, I will not tell you 
what the secret is about, and that makes it a double secret. 
Hang it round your neck if you like, and never look at it ; I 
don’t say that will not be the best, for then you will see many 
things you don’t expect : though if you open it you may break 
your leg, e vcro^ but you will know a secret ! Something no- 
body knows but me! And mark— I give you the I 

don’t sell it, as many another holy man would : the qiiattrion 
is for the matrimony, and Aht ^reve you get for nothing. 
Orsii^ giovanctfi come like dutiful sons of the Church and buy 
the Indulgence of his Plolirjess Alexander the Sixth.” 
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This buffoonery just fitted the taste of the audience ; the 
fierucola was but a small occasion, so the townsmen might be 
contented with jokes that were rather less indecent than those 
they were accustomed to hear at every carnival, put into easy 
rhyme by the Magnifico and his poetic satellites; while the 
women, over and above any relish of the fun, really began to 
have an itch for the Brevi, Several couples had already gone 
through the ceremony, in which the conjuror’s solemn gib- 
berish and grimaces over the open book, the antics of the 
monkey, and even the preliminary spitting had called forth 
peals of laughter ; and now a well-looking, merry-eyed youth 
of seventeen, in a loose tunic and red cap, pushed forward, 
holding by the hand a plump brunette, whose scanty ragged 
dress displayed her round arms and legs very picturesquely. 
Fetter us without del a}', Maestro ! ” said the youth, ‘‘ for 
I have got to take my bride home and paint her under the 
light of a lantern.” 

“ Ha ! Mariotto, my son, I commend your pious observ- 
ance. . . The conjuror was going on, when a loud 

chattering behind warned him that an unpleasant crisis had 
arisen with his monkey. 

The temper of that imperfect acolyth was a little tried by 
the over-active discipline of his colleague in the surplice, and 
a sudden cuff administered as his taper fell to a horizontal 
position, caused him to leap back with a violence that proved 
too much for the slackened knot, by which his cord was 
fastened. His first leap w^as to the other end of the table, 
from which position his remonstrances were so threatening 
that the imp in the surplice took up a wand by way of an 
equivalent threat, whereupon the monkey leaped on to the 
head of a tall woman in the foreground, dropping his taper by 
the way, and chattering with increased emphasis from that 
eminence. Great was the screaming and confusion, not a few 
of the spectators having a vague dread of the Maestro’s mon- 
key, as capable of more hidden mischief than mere teeth and 
claws could inflict • and the conjuror himself was in some 
alarm lest any harm should happen to his familiar. In the 
scuffle to seize the monkey’s string, Tito got out of the cir- 
cle, and, not caring to contend for his place again, he allowed 
himself to be gradually pushed towards the church of the 
Nunziata, and to enter amongst the worshippers. 

The brilliant illumination within seemed to press upon 
his eyes with palpable force after the pale scattered lights 
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, and broad shadows of the piazza, and for the first ininiite or 
two he could.,see nothing distinctly. That yellow splendor 
was in itself something supernatural and heavenly to nuui y of 
the \peasant- women, .for whom' half the sky was hidden by 
mountains, and .who went to bed in the twiligln ; and the un- 
interrupted chant from the choir was repose lu the car after 
the hellish hubbub of the crowd outside. (Irauually the scene 
became clearer, though still there was a thin yellow haze from 
incense mingiing with the breath of the muItitiKle. In a 
chapel on the left hand of the nave, wreathed with silver 
lamps, was seen unveiled the miraculous fresco of the Annun- 
ciation, which, in Tito’s oblique view of it from the right-hand 
side of the nave, seemed dark with the excess of light around 
it. The whole area of the great church was filled with 
peasant-women, some kneeling, some standing ; liie coarse 
bronzed skins, and the dingy clothing of the rougher dwellers 
on the mountains, contrasting with the softer- lined faces and 
white or red head-drapery of the weli-to-olo dwellers in the 
valley, who were scattered in irregular: groups. And spread- 
high and far over the walls and ceiling there was anoilier 
multitude, also pressing close against each other, that they 
might be nearer the potent Virgin. It was the crowd of 
votive waxen images, the effigies of great personages, clothed 
in their habit as they lived : Florentines of high name in their 
black silk lucco, as when they sat in council; popes, em- 
perors, kings, cardinals, and famous condottieri with plumed 
morion seated on their chargers ; all notable straiigers who 
passed through Florence or had aught to do with its affairs — 
Mohammedans, even, in well-tolerated companionship with 
Christian cavaliers ; some of them with faces blackened and 
robes tattered by the corroding breath of centuries, others 
fresh and bright in red mantle or steel corselet, the exact 
doubles of the living. And wedged in with all these w^ere 
detached arms, legs, and other members, with only here and 
there a gap where some image had been removed for public 
disgrace, or had fallen ominousl)^ as Lorenzo’s had done six 
months before. It was a perfect resurrection-swarm of re- 
mote mortals and fragments of mortals, reflecting, in their 
varying degrees of freshness, the sombre dinginess and 
sprinkled brightness of the crowd below. 

Tito s glance wandered over the wild multitude in search 
of something. He had already thought of Tessa, and the 
white hoods suggested the possibility that he might detect 
her face under one of them. It was at least a thoiiglu to be 
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lidurtecl, rather than the vision of Romola lookiiig;at liiiii with 
changed eyes. But he searched in vain ; and he was leaving 
the churchj weary of a scene which had no variety, when, just 
against the doorway, he caught sight of I’essa, only two yards 
off him. She was kneeling with her back against the wall, 
behind a group of peasant-women, who were standing and 
looking for a spot nearer to the sacred image. Her head 
hung a little aside with a look of weariness, and her blue 
eyes were directed rather absently towards an altar-piece 
where the Archangel Michael stood in his armor, with young 
face and floating hair, amongst bearded and tonsured saints. 
Her right hand, holding a bunch of cocoons, fell by her side 
listlessly, and her round cheek was paled, either by the light 
or by the weariness that was expressed in her attitude : her 
lips were pressed poutingly together, and every now and then 
her eyelids half fell : she was a large image of a sweet sleepy^ 
child. Tito felt an irresistible desire to go up to her and get 
her pretty trusting looks and prattle : this creature who was 
without moral judgment that could condemn him, whose little 
loving ignorant soul made a world apart, where he might feel 
in freedom from suspicions and exacting demands, had anew 
attraction for him now. She seemed a refuge from the threat- 
ened isolation that would come with disgrace. He glanced 
cautiously round, to assure himself that Monna Ghita was not 
near, and then, slipping quietly to her side, kneeled on one 
knee, and said, in the softest voice, '‘Tessa ! 

She hardly started, any more than she would have started 
at a soft breeze that fanned her gently when she was needing 
it She turned her head and saw Tito’s face close to her : 
it was very much more beautiful than the Archangel Michael’s, 
who was so mighty and so good that he lived with the Ma- 
donna and all the saints and was prayed to along with them. 
She smiled in happy silence, for that nearness of Tito quite 
filled her mind. 

“ My little Tessa ! you look very fired. How long have 
you been kneeling here ? ” 

She seemed to be collecting her thoughts for minute or 
two, and at fast she said— 

" I’m very hungry.” 

" Come, then ; come with me.” 

He lifted her from her knees, and led her out under the 
cloisters surrounding the atrium, which were then open, and 
not yet adorned with the frescoes of Andrea del Sarto. 

" How is it you are ail by yourself, and so hungry, Tessa ? > 
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The Madre is ill ] she has very bad pains hi her legs, 
and sent me to bring these cocoons to the Sanlissima Nun- 
ziata, because they^re so wonderful; see Id'— she ludtl up the 
bunch of cocoons, which were arranged with forty i tons regu- 
larity on a stem,— ’' and she had kept them to bring them lien 
self, but she couldn’t, and so she sent me because she thinks 
the Holy Madonna may take away her pains ; and snim:body 
took my bag with the bread and chestnuts in iu and the people 
pushed me back, and I was so frightened coming in the crowd, 
and I couldn’t get anywhere near the Holy Madonna, to give 
the cocoons to the Padre, but I must — oh, I must. ’ 

" Yes, my little Tessa, you shall take them ,* but first come 
and let me give you some berlingozzi. There are some to be 
had not far off.” 

'‘Where did you come from ? ’I said Tessa, a little bewil- 
dered. " I thought you would never come to me again, be 
cause you never came to the Mercato for milk any more. I 
set myself Aves to say, to see if they wciiid bring you back, 
but I left off, because they didn’t.” 

‘‘You see I come when you wmnt some one to take care 
of you, Tessa. Perhaps the Aves fetched me, only it took 
them a long while. But what shall you do if you are here all 
alone ? Where shall you go ? ” 

“ Oh, I shall stay and sleep in the church — -a great many 
of them do — in the church and ail about here — 1 did once 
when I came with my mother; and the patrigm) is coming 
with the mules in the morning.” 

They were out on the piazza nowg where the crowd was 
rather less riotous than before, and the lights were fewer, the 
streams of pilgrims having ceased. Tessa clung fast to Tito’s 
arm in satisfied silence, while he led her towards the stall 
where he remembered seeing the eatables. I'heir way was 
the easier because there was just now a great rush towards 
the middle of the piazza, where the masked figures on stills 
had found space to e^^cute a dance. It w'as very pretty to 
see the guileless thing giving her cocoons into Tito’s hand,, 
and then eating her berlingozzi with the relish of a hungry 
child. Tito had really come to take care of Iw, as be did 
before, and that wonderful happiness of being with him had 
begun again for her. Her hunger was soon appeased, all the 
sooner for the new stimulus of happiness that had roused her 
from her languor, and, as they turned away from the stall, 
she said nothing about going into the church again, but looked 
round as if the sights on the piazza were not without attrac- 
tion to her now she was safe under Tito’s arm. 
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How can they do that ? ’’ she exclaimed, looking up at 
the dancers on stilts. Then, after a minute’s silence^ Do you 
think Saint Christopher helps them ? ” 

Perhaps, What do you think about it, Tessa ? ” said 
Tito, slipping his right arm round her, and looking down at 
her fondly. 

Because Saint Christopher is so very tall ; and he is 
very good ; if anybody looks at him he takes care of them 
all day. He is on the wall of the church — too tall to stand 
up there — but I saw him walking through the streets one San 
Giovanni, carrying the little Gesu.” 

“ You pretty pigeon ! Do you think anybody could help 
taking care oi you, if you looked at them?” 

“Shall you always come and take care of me?” said 
Tessa, turning her face up to him, as he crushed her cheek 
with his left hand. “ And shall you always be a long while 
hrst ? ” 

‘^Tito was conscious that some bystanders were laughing 
at them, and though the licence of street fun, among artists 
and the young men of the wealthier sort as well as among 
the populace, made few adventures exceptional, still less dis- 
reputable, he chose to move away towards the end of the 
piazza,” 

“Perhaps I shall come again to you very soon, Tessa,” 
he answered, rather dreamily, when they had moved away. 
He was thinking that when all the rest had turned their 
backs upon him, it would be pleasant to have this little creat- 
ure adoring him and nestling against him. The absence of 
presumptuous self-conceit in Tito made him feel all the more 
defenceless under prospective obloquy : he needed soft looks 
and caresses too mucli ever to be impudent. 

“ In the Mercato ? ” said Tessa. “ Not to-morrow morn- 
ing, because the patrigno be there, and he is so cross. 
Oh 1 but 5 'ou have money, and he will not be cross if you buy 
some salad. And there are some chestnuts. Do you like 
chestnuts ? ”, " 

He said nothing, but continued to look down at her with 
a dreamy gentleness, and Tessa felt herself in a state of de- 
licious wonder ; everything seemed as new as if she were be- 
ing carried on a chariot of clouds. 

“ Holy Virgin ! ” she exclaimed again presently. “ There 
is a holy father like the Bishop I saw at Prato.^^ 

Tito looked up too, and saw that he had unconsciously 
gdvanced to within a few yards of the conjuror,. Maestro Vai 
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ano, wlio for the moment was -forsaken by the crowd* His 
face -w'as turned away, from them, and he was occupied wiili 
the apparatus on his altar or. table, -preparing a !iew div'ersion 
by the. .time, the interest in the dancing should be exliausied. 
The monkey was imprisoned under the red cloth, out of reach 
of mischief, and the youngster in the' white surplice was hold- 
ing.a sort of dish or salver, .from which his master was taking 
some ingredient. The altar-like 'table, with its gorgeous cloth, 
the row of tapers, the sham episcopal costume, the surpliceii 
attendant, and even the movements of the mitred figure, as 
he alternately bent his head and then raised something before 
the lights, were a sufficiently near parody of sacred things to 
rouse” poor little Tessa’s veneration ; a.nd there was some ad- 
ditional awe- produced by the mystery of their apparition in 
this spot, for vvhen she had seen an altar in the street before^ 
it had been on Corpus Christ Day, and there had been a 
procession to account for it. She crossed herself and looked 
up at Tito, but 1:11611, as if she had had time for reiiection, 
said, “ It is because of the Nativitk.^’ 

Meanwhile Vaiano had turned round, raised his hands to 
his mitre with the intention of changing his dress, when his 
quick eye recognized Tito and Tessa wdio were both looking 
at him, their faces being shone upon by the light of his tapers 
while his owm was in shadow. 

‘‘Ha! my children!’’ he said, instantly, stretching out 
his hands in a benedictory attitude, “you are come lobe 
married. 1 commend your penitence — the blessing of Holy 
Church can never come too late.” 

But whilst he was speaking, he bad taken in the whole 
meaning of Tessa’s attitude and expression, and he dis- 
cerned an opportunity for a new kind of joke which required 
him to be cautious and solemn. 

“ Should you like to be inarned to me, Tessa ? ” said Tito, 
softly, half enjoying the comedy, as he saw the pretty child- 
ish seriousness on her face, half prompted by hazy previsions 
which belonged to the intoxication of despair.” 

He felt her vibrating before she looked up at him and said, 
timidly, “ Will you let me ? ” 

He answered only by a smile, and by leading her forward 
in Jront of the seeing an excellent jest in Tes- 

sa’s evTclent delusion, assumed a sacerdotal solemnity, and 
went through the mimic ceremony with a liberal expenditure 
of Ii?igna or thieves’ Latin. But some symptoms of 

a new movement in the crowd urged him to bring it to n 
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speedy conclusion and dismiss them with hands outstretched 
in a benedictory attitude over their kneeling figures. Tito, 
disposed always to cultivate goodwill, though it might be the 
least select, put a piece of four gross! into his hand as he 
moved away, and was thanked by a look which, the conjuror 
felt sure, conveyed a perfect understanding of the wdioie 
affair. . , ^ 

But Tito himself was very far from that understandings 
and did not, in fact, know whether, the next moment, he 
should tell Tessa of the joke and laugh at her for a little 
goose, or whether he should let her delusion last, and see 
what would come of it — -see what she would say and do next. 

“ Then you will not go away from me again,’’ said Tessa, 
after they had walked a few steps, “and you will take me to 
where you live.” She spoke meditatively, and not in a ques- 
tioning tone. But presently she added, “ I must go back 
once to the Maclre though, to tell her I brought the cocoons, 
and that I am married, and shall not go back again.” 

Tito felt the necessity of speaking now; and in the rapid 
thought prompted by that necessity, be saw that by unde- 
ceiving Tessa he should be robbing himself of some at least 
of that pretty truthfulness which might, by and by, be his 
only haven from contempt. It would spoil Tessa to make 
her the least particle wiser or more suspicious, 

“Yes, my little Tessa,” he said, caressingly, “you must 
go back to the Madre ; but you must not tell her you are 
married — you must keep that a secret from everybody ; else 
some very great harm would happen to me, and you would 
never see me again.” 

She looked up at him with fear in her face. 

“ You must go back and feed your goats and mules, and 
do just as ymu have alw^ays done before, and say no word to 
any one about me.” 

The corners of her mouth fell a little. 

“ And then, perhaps, I shall come and take care of you 
again when you want me, as 1 did before. But you must do 
just what I tell you, else you will not see me again.” 

“ Yes, I will, I will,”' she said, in a loud whisper, fright- 
ened at that blank prospect. 

They w^ere silent a little while ; and then Tessa, looking 
at her hand, said— ; ' ' , / , 

“ The Madre w^ears a betrothal ring. She went to church 
and had it put on, and then after that, another day, she was 
inarried. And so.- ' did the., cousin JMarininaf., " But then, sM 
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married Gollo/' added the poor little thing, entangled in the 
difficult comparison between her own case and others within 
her experience. 

, ,'* But you must not wear a betrothal ring, my Tessa, .be- 
cause no one must know you are married,'’ said^ Tito, feeling 
some insistance necessary. And the biiofutjortufui I 
gave you did just as well for betrothal Some people arebe- 
trothed with rings and some are not” 

“Yes, it is true, they would see the ring,” said Tessa, 
trying to convince herself that a thing she would like very 
much was really not good for her. 

They were now near the entrance of the church again, 
and she remembered her cocoons which were still in Tito’s 
hand. 

“ Ah, you must give me the she said ; “and we 

must go in, and I must take it to the Padre, and I must tell 
the rest of my beads, because I was too tired before.” 

“ Yes, you must go in Tessa : but I will not go in. I 
must leave you now,” said Tito, too feverish and weary to re- 
enter that stifling heat, and feeling that this was the least 
difficult way of parting with her. 

“ And not come back ? Oh, where do you go ? ” Tessa’s 
mind had never formed an image of his whereabout or his 
doings when she did not see him: he had vanished, and her 
thought, instead of following him, had stayed in the same 
spot where he was with her. 

“ I shall come back some time, Tessa,” said Tito, taking 
her under the cloisters to the door of the church. “ You 
must notcry—you must go to sleep, when you have said your 
beads. And here is money to buy your breakfast. Now 
kiss me, and look happy, else I shall not come again.” 

She made a great effort over herself as she put up her lips 
to kiss him, and submitted to be gently turned round, with 
her face towards the door of the church, Tito saw her enter ; 
and then with a shrug at his own resolution, leaned against a 
pillar, took off his cap, rubbed his hair backward, and won- 
dered where Romola was now, and what she was thinking of 
him. Poor little Tessa had disappeared behind the curtain 
among the crowd of peasants ; but the love which formed one 
web with all his worldly hopes, with the ambitions and pleas- 
ures that must make the solid part of his days — the love that 
was identified with his larger self — was not to be banished 
from his consciousness. Even to the man who presents the 
most olastic resistance to whatever is unpleasant, there wil| 
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come moments when the pressure from without is too strong 
for him, and he must feel the smart and the bruise in spite of 
himself. Such a moment had come to Tito. There was no 
possible attitude of mind, no scheme of. action by which the 
rooting of ail his newly-planted hopes could be made other- 
wise than painful 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE DYING MESSAGE. 

When Romola arrived at the entrance of San Marco she 
found one of the Frati waiting there in expectation of her ar- 
rival. Monna Brigida retired into the adjoining church, and 
Romola was conducted to the door of the chapter-house in the 
outer cloister, whither the invalid had been conveyed ; no 
woman being allowed admission beyond this precinct. 

When the door opened, the subdued external light blend- 
ing with that of two tapers placed behind a truckle-bed showed 
the emaciated face of Fra Luca, with the tonsured crown of 
golden hair above it, and with deep sunken hazel eyes fixed 
oil a small crucifix which he held before him. He was 
propped up into nearly a sitting posture; and Romola was 
just conscious, as she threw aside her veil, that there was 
another monk standing by the bed, with the black cowl drawn 
over his head, and that he moved towards the door as she en- 
tered ; just conscious that in the background there was a cru- 
cified form rising high and pale on the frescoed wall, and pale 
faces of sorrow looking out from it below. 

The next moment her eyes met Fra Luca’s as they looked 
up at her from the crucifix, and she was absorbed in that pang 
of recognition which identified this monkish emaciated form 
with the image of her fair young brother. 

‘‘ Dino ! ” she said, in a voice like a low cry of pain. But 
she did not bend towards him ; she held herself erect, and 
paused at two yards’ distance from him. There was an un- 
conquerable repulsion for her in that monkish aspect ; it 
seemed to her the brand of the dastardly undutifulness which 
had left her father desolate- — of the grovelling siiperstition 
which could give such undutifulness the name of piety. Her 
father, whose proud sincerity and simplicity of life had made 

■ 10 '■ 
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him. one :Gf the few fran.k pagans of his time, had brought her 
up with a silent ignoring of any claims the Church could have 
to regulate the belief and action of beings with a cultivated 
reason. The Church, in her mind, belonged to that actual 
.life of. the mixed multitude from which they had. always lived 
apart, and she had no ideas that could render her brother's 
course an object of any other feeling than incurious, indignant 
contempt. Yet the lovingness of Romola’s soul had clung to 
that image of the past, and while she stood rigidly aloof, there 
was a yearning search in her eyes for something too faintly 
discernible. 

But there was no corresponding emotion m the face of the 
monk. He looked at the little sister returned to him in her 
full womanly beauty, with the far-off gaze of a revisiting spirit. 

“My sister 1 ” he said, with a feeble and interrupted but 
yet distinct utterance, “it is well thou hast not longer delayed 
to come, for I have a message to deliver to thee, and my time 
is short” 

Romola took a step nearer : the message, the thought, 
would be one of affectionate penitence to her father, and her 
heart began to open. Nothing could wipe out the long years 
of desertion ; but the culprit, looking back on those years with 
the sense of irremediable wrong committed, would call forth 
pity. Now, at the last, there would be understanding and 
forgiveness. Dino would pour forth some natural filial feeling ; 
he would ask questions about his fatlier’s blindness — how 
rapidly it had come on? how the long dark days bad been 
filled? what the life was nowin the liome Where he himself 
had been nourished ?-~and the last message from the dying 
lips would be one of tenderness and regret. 

“ Romola,” Fra Luca began, “I have had a vision con- 
cerning thee. Thrice I have had it in the last two months: 
Therefore I came from Fiesole, deeming it a message from 
heaven that I was bound to deliver. And F gather a promise 
of mercy to thee in this, that my breath is preserved in order 
to ” 

The difficult breathing which continually interrupted him 
would not let him finish that sentence. 

Romola had felt her heart chilling again. It was a vision, 
then, this message — one of those visions she had so often 
heard her father allude to with bitterness. Her indignation 
rushed to her lips. 

“ Dino, I thought you had some words to send to my 
father. You forsook him when his sight was failing; you 
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made his life very desolate. Have you' never cared about 
that? never repented ? What is this religion of yours, that 
places visions before natural duties ? 

The deep-sunken hazel eyes turned slowly towards her, 
and rested upon her in silence for some moments, as if he 
were meditating whether he should answer her. 

he said at last ; speaking as before, in a low pas-- 
sionless tone, as of some spirit not human, speaking through 
dying human organs. “No; I have never repented fleeing 
from the stifling poison-breath of sin that was hot and thick 
around me, and threatened to steal over my senses like besot- 
ting wine. My father could not hear the voice that called me 
by night and day ; he knew nothing of the demon-tempters 
that tried to drag me back from following it. My father has 
lived amidst human sin and misery without believing in them : 
he has been like one busy picking shining stones in a mine, 
while there was a world dying of plague above him. I spoke, 
but he listened with scorn. I told him the studies he wished 
me to live for were either childisli trifling — dead toys — or else 
they mist be made warm and living by pulses that beat to 
worldly ambitions and fleshly lusts, for wordly ambitions and 
fleshly lusts made all the substance of the poetry and history 
he wanted me to bend my eyes on continually.” 

“ Has not my father led a pure and noble life, then ? ” 
Romola burst forth, unable to hear in silence this implied ac- 
cusation against her father. “ He has sought uo worldly 
honors ; he has been truthful ; he has denied himself all luxu- 
ries ; he has lived like one of the ancient sages. He never 
wished you to live for worldly ambitions and flesnly lusts ; he 
wished you to live as he himself has clone, according to the 
purest maxims of philosophy, in which he brought you up.’* 

Romola spoke partly by rote, as all ardent and sympa- 
thetic young creatures do ; but she spoke with intense belief. 
The pink flush was in her face, and she quivered from head 
to foot. Her brother was again slow to answer ; looking at 
her passionate face with strange passionless eyes. 

“What were the maxims of philosophy to me? They 
told me to be strong, when I felt myself weak ; when I was 
ready, like the blessed Saint Benedict, to roll myself among 
thorns, and court smarting wounds as a deliverance from 
temptation. For the Divine love had sought me, and pene- 
trated me, and created a great need in meq like a seed that 
wants room to grow. I had been brought up in a carelessness 
of the true faith ; I had not studied the doctrines of our re* 
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ligioo ; 'but it^seemed to take possession of me like a rising 
flood. I felt that there was a' life of perfect lo\'e and purity 
for the soul : in which there would be no uneasy hunger after 
pleasure, no tormenting questions, no fear of sulTering. before 
1 knew the history of the saints, I had a foreshadowing of iladir 
ecstasy. For the same truth had penetrated e\'eu into pagan 
..philosophy : that it is a bliss withm the reach of man to die 
to mortal needs, and live in the life of God as the Unseen 
Perfectness. But to attain that I must forsake the world : 
I must have no affection, no hope, wedding me to tliat which 
passeth away ; I must live with my fellow-beings only as hu- 
man souls related to the eternal unseen life. That need was 
urging me continually : it came over me in visions when my 
mind fell away weary from the vain words which record the 
passions of dead men : it came over me after I liad been 
tempted into sin and had turned away with loathing from the 
scent of the emptied cup. And in visions I saw the meaning 
of the Cruciflx.” 

He paused, breathing hard for a minute or two : but 
Romola was not tempted to speak again. It was useless for 
her mind to attempt any contact with the mind of this luv 
earthly brother : as useless as for her hand to try and grasp 
a shadow. When he spoke again his heaving chest was 
quieter. 

I felt whom I must follow : but I saw that twen among 
the servants of the Cross who professed to have renounced 
the world, my soul would be stifled with the fumes of hypoc- 
risy, and lust, and pride. God had not chosen me, as he 
chose Saint Dominic and Saint Francis, to wrestle with evil 
in the Church and in the world. He called upon me to flee : 
I took the sacred vows and fled — fled to lands where danger 
and scorn and want bore me continually, like angels, to re- 
pose on the bosom of God. I have lived a life of a hermit, 
I have ministered to pilgrims ; but my task has been short : 
the veil has worn very thin that divides me from my everlast- 
ing rest. I came back to Florence that— — ’’ 

Dino, you did want to know if my father was alive,” in- 
terrupted Romola, the picture of that suffering life touching 
her again with the desire for union and forgiveness. 

“ that before I died I might urge others of out 

brethren to study the Eastern tongues, as I had not done, and 
go out to greater ends than I did ; and I find them already 
bent on the work. And since I came, Romola, 1 have felt 
that I was sent partly to thee— not to renew the bonds oi 
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earthly affection, but to deliver the heavenly warning con- 
veyed in a vision. For I have had that vision thrice. And 
through all the years since first the Divine voice called me, 
while 1 was yet in the world, I have been taught and guided 
by visions. For in the painful linking together of our waking 
thoughts we can never be sure that we have not mingled our 
own error with the light we have prayed for ; but in visions 
and dreams we are passive, and our souls are as an instru- 
ment in the Divine hand. Therefore listen, and speak not 
again — for the time is short.’’ 

Romola’s mind recoiled strongly from listening to this 
vision. Her indignation had subsided, but it w^as only be- 
cause she had felt the distance between her brother and her- 
self widening. But while Fra Luca was speaking, the figure 
of another monk had entered, and again stood on the other 
side of the bed, with the cowl drawn over his head. 

“ Kneel, my daughter, for the Angel of Death is present, 
and waits while the message of heaven is delivered : bend thy 
pride before it is bent for thee by a yoke of iron,” said a strong 
rich voice, startingly in contrast with Fra Luca’s. 

The tone was not that of imperious ccmniand, but of quiet 
self-possession and assurance of the right, blended with It* 
nignity. Romola, vibrating to the sound, looked round at the 
figure on the opposite side of the bed. His face was hardly 
discernible under the shadow of the cowl, and her eyes fell 
at once on his hands, which were folded across his breast and 
lay in relief on the edge of his black mantle. They had a 
marked physiognomy which enforced the influence of the voice : 
they were very beautiful and almost of transparent delicacy. 
Romola’s disposition to rebel against command, doubly active 
in the presence of monks, whom she had been taught to de- 
spise, would have fixed itself on any repulsive detail as a point 
of support. But the face was hidden, and the hands seemed 
to have an appeal in them against all hardness. The next 
moment the right hand took the crucifix to relieve the fatigued 
grasp of Fra Luca, and the left touched his lips with a wet 
sponge which lay near. In the act of bending, the cowl w as 
pushed back, and the features of the monk had the full light 
of the tapers on them. They were very marked features, 
such as lend themselves to popular description. There w'as 
the high arched nose, the prominent under lip, the coronet of 
thick dark hair above the brow, all seeming to tell of energy 
and passion ; there were the blue-gray eyes, shining mildly 
under auburn eyelashes, seeming, like the hands, to tell of 
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acute sensitiveness. Romola felt certain they were the features 
of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, the prior of ..San Marco, m^hom 
she had chiefly thought of as more offensive than other monks, 
because he, was morenoisy. Her rebellion wasrisiiig against 
the first impression, which had almost forced her to bend lier 
knees. 

Kneel, my daughter,'* the penetrating voice said again, 
the pride of the body is a barrier against the gifts that 
purify the soul." 

He was looking at her with mild fixedness while he spoke, 
and again she felt" that subtle mysterious influence of a per- 
sonality by which it has been given to some rare men to 
move their fellows. 

Slowly Romola fell on her knees, and in the very act a 
tremor came over her ; in the renunciation of her proud 
erectness, her mental attitude seemed changed, and she found 
herself in a new state of passiveness. Her brother began to 
speak again— 

‘‘Romola, in the deep night, as I lay awake, I saw my 
father’s room — the library — with all the books and the mar- 
bles and the leggio, where I used to stand and read ; and I 
saw you — you were revealed to me as I see you now, with 
fair long hair, sitting before my father’s chair. And at the 
leggio stood a man whose face I could not see. I looked, 
and looked, and it was a blank to me, even as a painting 
effaced ] and I saw him move and take thee, Romola, by the 
hand; and then I saw thee take ray father by the li and ; and 
you all three went clown the stone steps into the streets, the 
man whose face was a blank to me leading the way. And 
you stood at the altar in Santa Croce, and the priest, who 
married you had the face of death ; and the graves opened, 
and the dead in their shrouds rose and followed you like a 
bridal train. And you passed on through the streets and the 
gates into the valley, and it seemed to me that he who led 
you hurried you more than you could bear, and the dead 
were weary of following you, and turned back to their graves. 
And at last you came to a stony place where there was no 
water, and no trees or herbage ; but instead of water, I saw 
written parchment unrolling itself everywhere, and instead of 
trees and herbage I saw men of bronze and marble springing 
up and crowding round you. And my father was faint for 
want of water and fell to the ground ; and the man whose 
face was a blank loosed thy hand and departed : and as he 
went I could see his face ; and it was the face of the Great 
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Tempter. And thou, Romola, didst wring thy hands and 
seek for water, and there was none. And the bronze and 
marble figures seemed to mock thee and hold out cups of 
water, and when thou didst grasp them and put them to my 
father’s lips, they turned to parchment. And the bronze and 
marble figures seemed to turn into demons and snatch my 
father’s body from thee, and the parchments shrivelled up, 
and blood ran everywhere instead of them, and fire upon the 
blood, till they all vanished, and the plain was bare and stony 
again, and thou wast alone in the midst of it. And then it 
seemed that the night fell and I saw no more. . . . Thrice 

I have had the vision, Romola. I believe it is a revelation 
meant for thee : to warn thee against marriage as a tempta- 
tion of the enemy ; it calls upon thee to dedicate thyself ” 

His pauses had gradually become longer and more fre- 
quent, and he was now compelled to cease by a severe fit of 
gasping, in which his eyes w^ere turned on the crucifix as on 
a light that was vanishing. Presently he found strength to 
speak again, but in a feebler, scarcely audible tone. 

To renounce the vain philosophy and corrupt thoughts 
of the heathens : for in the hour of sorrow and death their 

pride will turn to mockery, and the unclean gods will 

The words died away. 

In spite of the thought that was at work in Romola, tell- 
ing her that this vision was no more than a dream, fed by 
youthful memories and ideal convictions, a strange awe had 
come over her. Pier mind was not apt to be assailed by 
sickly fancies ; she had the vivid intellect and the healthy 
human passion, which are too keenly alive to the constant 
relations of things to have any morbid craving after the ex- 
ceptional. Still the images of the vision she despised jarred 
and distressed her like painful and cruel cries. And it was 
the first time she had witnessed the struggle with approach- 
ing death : her young life had been sombre, but she had 
known nothing of the utmost needs ; no acute suffering — no 
heart-cutting sorrow ; and this brother, come back to her in 
his hour of supreme agony, was like a sudden awful appari- 
tion from an invisible world. The pale faces of sorrow in 
the fresco on the opposite wall seemed to have come nearer, 
and to make one company with the pale face on the bed. 

Frate,” said the dying voice. 

Fra Girolanio leaned down. But no other word came foi 
some ^ moments.,; , 

“ Romola,” it said next. 
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■ She leaned forward' too : but again there was silence. ^ 
The words were struggling in vain. 

“Fra Girolamo, give her — — 

“ The crucifix/' said the voice of Fra Girolaino. 

No other sound came from the dying lips, 

Dino 1 " said Romola, with a low' but piercing cry, as 
the certainty came upon .her that the silence of niisuiider- 
standing could never be broken. 

Take the crucifix, my daughter/' said Fra Girolamo, 
after a few minutes. “ His eyes behold it no more." 

Romola stretched out her hand to the crucifix, and this 
act appeared to relieve the tension of her mind. A great sob 
burst from her. She bowed her head by the side of her dead 
brother, and wept aloud. 

It seemed to her as if this first vision of death must alter 
the daylight for her forevermore. 

Fra Girolamo moved towards the door, and called in a 
lay Brother who was waiting outside. Then he w’ent up to 
Romola and said in a tone of gentle command, “ Rise, my 
daughter, and be comforted. Our brother is with the blessed. 
He has left you the crucifix, in remembrance of the heavenly 
warning — that it may be a beacon to you in the darkness." 

She rose from her knees, trembling, folded her veil over 
her head, and hid the crucifix under her mantle. Fra Giro- 
lamo then led the way out into the cloistered court, lit now 
only by the stars and by a lantern which was held b}- some 
one near the entrance. Several other figures in the dress of 
the dignified laity were grouped about the same spot. 'Fhey 
were some of the numerous frequenters of San Marco, who 
had come to visit the Prior, and having heard that he was^n 
attendence on the dying Brother in the chapter-house, had 
awaited him here. 

Romola was dimly conscious of footsteps and rustling forms 
moving aside : she heard the voice of Fra Girolamo saying, in 
a low tone, “ Our brother is departed ; " she felt a hand laid 
on her arm. The next moment the door was opened, and 
she was out in the wide piazza of San Marco, with no one but 
Monna Brigida, and the servant carrying the lantern. 

The fresh sense of space revived her, and helped her to 
recover her self-mastery. The scene which had just closed 
upon her was terribly distinct and vivid, but it began to nar- 
row under the returning impressions of the life that lay out- 
side it. She hastened her steps, wfith nervous anxiety to be 
again with her father — and with Tito — for were they not to- 
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gether in her absence I The images of that vision, while they 
clung about her like a hideous dream not yet to be shaken oif^ 
made her yearn all the more for the beloved faces and voices 
that would assure her of her waking life. 

Tito, we know was not with -Bardo ; his destiny was being 
shaped by a guilty consciousness, urging on him the despair 
ing belief that by this time Romola possessed the knowledge 
which would lead to their final separation. 

And the lips that could have conveyed that knowledge 
were forever closed. The prevision that Fra Lucans words 
had imparted to Bomola had been such as comes from Ihe 
shadowy region where human souls seek wisdom apart from 
human sympathies which are the very life and substance of 
our wisdom ; the revelation that might have come from the 
simple questions of filial and brotherly affection had been 
carried into irrevocable silence 


CHAPTER XVL 

A FLORENTINE JOKE. 

Early the next morning Tito was returning from Brafti’s 
shop in the narrow thoroughfare of the Ferravecchi. The 
Genoese stranger had carried away the onyx ring, and Tito 
was carrying away fifty florins. It did just cross his mind that 
if, after all, Fortune, by one of her able devices, saved him 
from the necessity of quitting Florence, it would be better for 
him not to have parted with ins ring, since he had been under- 
stood to wear it for the sake of peculiar memories and pre- 
dilections ; still, it was a slight matter, not worth dw'elling on 
with any emphasis, and in those moments he had lost his con- 
fidence in fortune. The feverish excitement of the first alarm 
which had impelled his mind to travel into the future had 
given place to a dull, regretful lassitude. He cared so much 
for the pleasures that could only come to him through the 
good opinion of his fellow-men, that he wished now he had 
never risked ignominy by shrinking from what his fellow-men 
called obligations. 

But our deeds are like children that are, born to us ; they 
live and act apart from our own will. Nay, children may be 
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strangled, but deeds never : they have an indestriictible life 
both ill and out of our consciousness ; and that dreadiul vitality 
of deeds was pressing hard on Tito for the first lime. 

He’ was going back to his 'lodgings in the Tiazza di San 
Giovanni, but he avoided passing through the ^Mercato \'ec- 
chio, which was his nearest way, least he should sec 'i'essa. 
He was not in the humor to seek anything ; he could only 
await the first sign of his altering lot 

The piazza with its sights of beauty was lit up by that 
warm morning sunlight under which the aiitiiniii dew still 
lingers, and which invites to an idlesse undolied by fatigue. 
It was a festival morning, too, when the soft warmth seems 
to steal over one with a special invitation to lounge and gaze. 
Here, too, the signs of the fair were present ; in the spaces 
round the octagonal baptistery, stalls were being spread with 
fruit and flowers, and here and there laden mules were stand- 
ing quietly absorbed in their nose-bags, while tlie drivers were 
perhaps gone through the hospitable sacred doors to kneel 
before the blessed Virgin on this morning of her Nativity. 
On the broad marble steps of the Diioino there were scattered 
groups of beggars and gossiping talkers : here an old crone 
with white hair and hard sunburnt face encouraging a round- 
capped baby to try its tiny bare feet on the warmed inarbie, 
while a dog sitting near snuffed at the performance suspici- 
ously ; there a couple of shaggy-headed boys leaning to watch 
a small pale cripple who was cutting a face on a cherrv-stone ; 
and above them on the wide platform men were making 
changing knots in - laughing desultory chat, or else were 
standing in close couples gesticulating eagerly. 

But the largest and most important company of loungers 
was that towards which Tito had to direct his steps. It was 
the busiest time of the day with Nello, and in this warm sea- 
son and at an hour when cHents were ninnerons, most men 
preferred being shaved under the pretty red and white awn- 
ing in front of the shop rather than within narrow walls. It 
is not a sublime attitude for a man, to sit with lathered chin 
thrown backward, and have his nose made a handle of ; but 
to be shaved was a fashion of Florentine respectability, and 
it is astonishing how gravely men look at each other when 
they are all in the fashion. It was the hour of the day, too, 
when yesterday’s crop of gossip was freshest, and the bar- 
ber’s tongue was always in its glory when his razor was busy ; 
the deft activity of those two instruments seemed to be set 
going by a common spring. Tito foresaw that it would be 
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impossible for him to escape being drawn into the circle ; lie 
must smile and retort, and look perfectly at his ease. Well ! 
it was but the ordeal of swallowing bread and cheese pills at 
teralL The man who let the mere anticipation of discovery 
choke him was simply a man of weak nerves. 

But just at that time Tito felt a hand laid on his shoulder, 
and no amount of previous resolution could prevent the very 
unpleasant sensation with which that sudden touch Jarred 
him. His face, as lie turned it round, betrayed the inward 
shock; but the owner of the hand that seemed to have such 
evil magic in it broke into a light laugh. He was a young 
man about Tito’s own age, with keen features, small close- 
clipped head, and close-shaven lip and chin, giving the idea, 
of a mind as little encumbered as possible with material that 
was not nervous. The keen eyes were bright with hope and 
friendliness, as so many other young eyes have been that 
have afterwards closed on the w’orld in bitterness and disap- 
pointment ; for at that time there w^ere none but pleasant 
predictions about Niccolo Macchiavelli, as a young man of 
promise, who was expected to mend the broken fortunes of 
his ancient family. 

“Why, Melema, wdiat evil dream did you have last night, 
that you took my light grasp for that of a sdirro or something 
worse ? ” 

“ Ah, Messer Niccolb ! ” said Tito, recovering himself im- 
mediately ; “ it must have been an extra amount of dulness 
in my veins this morning that shuddered at the approach of 
your wit. But the fact is, I have had a bad night” 

“ That is unlucky, because you will be expected to shine 
without any obstructing fog to-day in the Ruceliai Gardens. 
I take it for granted you are to be there.” 

“ Messer Bernardo did me the honor to invite me/’ said 
Tito ; “ but I shall be engaged elsewhere.” 

“ Ah ! I remember, you are in love,” said Macchiavelli, 
with a shrug, “else you w^ould never have such inconvenient 
engagements. Why, we are to eat a peacock and ortolans 
under the loggia among Bernardo Rucellai’s rare trees ; there 
are to be the choicest wines. Only, as Piero de’ Medici is 
to be there, the choice spirits may happen to be swamped in 
the capping of impromptu verses. I hate that game ; it is a 
device for the triumph of small wdts, who are always inspired 
the most by the smallest occasions.” 

“What is that you are saying about Piero de’ Medici and 
small wits, Messer Niccolo ? ” said^ Nello, whose light iigiire 
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was ..at. that moment predonainating over the Herctilean frame 
of .Niccolo Caparra. 

, That famous worker in iron, whom we saw last with bared 
muscular arms and leathern apron in the Mercalo Vecchio, 
was this morning dressed in holiday suit, and as he sat sub- 
missively while Nello skipped round him, lathered him, 
seized him by the nose, and scraped him with magical cfuick- 
ness, he looked much as a lion might if it had donned linen 
and tunic and was preparing to go into society. 

A private secretary will never rise in the world if he 
couples great and small in that way,’' continued Nello. 
“When great men are not allowed to marry, their sons and 
daughters as they like, small men must not expect to marry 
their words as they like. Have you heard the news Domen- 
ico Cennini, here, has been telling us ? — that Tagolantonio 
Soderini has given Ser Piero da Bibbiena a box on the ear 
for setting on Piero de' Medici to interfere with the marriage 
between young Tommaso Saderini and Fiammeta Strozzi, 
and is to be sent ambassador to Venice as a punishment ? " 

“1 don’t know which I envy him mostv’ said Macchia- 
velli, ^Hhe offence or the punishment. The offence will 
make him the most popular man in all Florence, and the pun- 
ishment will take him among the only people in Italy who 
have known how to manage their own affairs.” 

“ Yes, if Soderini stays long enough at Venice,” said Cen- 
nini, “ he may chance to learn the Venetian fasltion, and 
bring it home with him. The Soderini have been fast friends 
of the Medici, but what has happened is likelv to open Pago- 
lantonio’s eyes to the good of our old Florentine trick* of 
choosing a new harness when the old one galls us ; if we 
have not quite lost the trick in these last fifty vears.” 

Not we,” said Niccolo Caparra, who was rejoicing in 
the free use of his lips again, “Eat eggs in Lent and the 
snow will melt. That's what I sav to our people wdien they 
get noisy over their cups at San Gallo, and talk of raising a 
romor (insurrection) : I say, never do you plan a nmior ; you 
may as well try to fill Arno with buckets. When there’s 
water enough Arno will be full, and that will not be till the 
torrent is ready.” 

“ Caparra, that oracular speech of yours is due to my ex- 
cellent shaving,” said Nello, “You could never have made 
it with that dark rust on your chin. Ecco, Messer Domenico, 
I am ready for you now. ' By the way, my bel erudito,” con- 
tinued Nello, as he saw Tito moving towards the door, “ here 
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has been old Maso seeking for you, but your nest was empty. 
He will come again presently. The old man looked mourn- 
ful, and seemed in haste. I hope there is nothing wrong in 
the Via de’ Bardi.” 

“ Doubtless Messer Tito knows that Bardo’s son is dead^^’ 
said Cronaca, who had just come up. 

Tito’s heart gave a leap — had the death happened before 
Romola saw him ? 

“No, I had not heard it,” he said, with no more discom- 
posure than the occasion seemed to warrant, turning and lean 
ing against the doorpost, as if he had given up his intention 
of going away. “ I knew that his sister had gone to see him. 
Did he die defore she arrived ? ” 

“No,” said Cronaca \ “ I was in San Marco at the time, 
and saw her come out from the chapter-house with Fra Girl o- 
lamo, who told us that the dying man’s breath had been pre- 
served as by a miracle, that he might make a disclosure to 
his sister.” 

Tito felt that his fate was decided. Again his mind rushed 
over all the circumstances of his departure from Florence, 
and he conceived a plan of getting back his money from 
Cennini before the disclosure had become public. If he once 
had his money he need not stay long in endurance of scorch- 
ing looks and biting words. He would wait now, and go 
away with Cennini and get the money from him at once. With 
that project in his mind he stood motionless — his hands in 
his belt, his eyes fixed absently on the ground. Nello, glan- 
cing at him, felt sure that he was absorbed in anxiety about 
Romola, and thought him such a pretty image of self-forgetful 
sadness, that he just perceptibly pointed his razor at him, 
and gave a challenging look at Piero cli Cosimo, whom 
he had never forgiven for his refusal to see any prognostics 
of character in his favorite’s handsome face. Pie I'o, who was 
leaning against the other doorpost, close to Tito, shrugged 
his shoulders : the frequent recurrence of such challenges 
from Nello had changed the painter’s first declaration of 
neutrality into a positive inclination to believe ill of the 
much praised Greek, 

“ So you have got your Fra Girolamo back again, Cronaca ? 
1 suppose we shall have him preaching again this next 
Advent,” said Nello.- 

“And not before there is need,” said Cronaca, gravely. 
“ We have had the best testimony to his words since the last 
Quaresima ; for even to the wicked wickedness has become a 
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plague; and; the ripeness 'of vice is turning to rottenness in 
the .'nostrils.. even, of the vicious.- There has not been a change' 
since .the Qiiaresima either in Rome or at FiorencCj but has 
put a new seal on the Frate’s words— lliat the harvest of sin 
is ripe, and that God will reap it with a sword.'’ 

‘M hope he has had a new vision, however/' said Fran- 
cesco Cei, siieeringly. The ok! ones are soinewliat stale. 
Can’t your Frate get a poet to help out his iinagination tor 
.him.? 

He has no lack of poL ts about him/’ said Croiiaca, with 
quiet contempt, but they are great poets and not liule ones ; 
so they are contented to be taught by him, and no more think 
the truth stale which God has given him to utter, than they 
think the light of the moon is stale. But perhaps certain high 
prelates and princes who dislike the Frate’s denunciations 
might be pleased to hear that, though Giovanni idco, and 
Poliziano, and Marsilio Ficino, and most other men of mark 
in Florence, reverence Fra Girolamo, Messer Fiancesco Cei 
despises him.” 

“Poliziano?” said Cei, with a scornful laugh. “Yes, 
doubtless he believes in your new' Jonah ; witness the fine 
orations he wrote for the envoys of Sienna, to tel! Alexander 
the Sixth that the world and the Church were never so well 
off as since he became Pope.” 

“ Nay, Francesco,” said Macchiavelli, smiling, “ a various 
scholar must have various opinions. And as for the Frate, 
whatever we may think of his saintliness, you judge his preach- 
ing too narrowly. The secret of oratory lies, mU in saying- 
new things, but in saying things with a certain power tliat 
moves tlie hearers — without w'hich, as old Filelfo has said, 
your speaker deserves to be called, ‘ non ^u-atorem, sed am- 
torem.’ And, according to that test, FrafBrolanio is a great 
orator.” 

“That is true, Niccolo/’ said Cennini, speaking from the 
shaving-chair, “ but part of the secret lies in the prophetic 
visions. Our people — no offence to you, Cronaca — will run 
after anything in the shape of a prophet, especially if he 
prophesies terrors and tribulations.” 

“Rather say, Cennini,” answered Cronaca, “that the 
chief secret lies in the PYate’s pure life and strong faith, 
which stamp him as a messenger of God.” 

“ I admit it — I admit it,” said Cennini, opening bis palms, 
as he rose from the chair. “ His life is spotless : no man has 
impeached it.” 
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He is satisfied with the pleasant lust of arrogance/^ Cei 
burst out, bitterly. “ I can see it in that proud lip and satis- 
fied eye of his. He hears the air filled with his own name — 
Fra Girolamo Savonarola, of Ferrara ; the prophet, the saint, 
the mighty preacher, who frightens the very babies of Flor» 
ence into laying down their wicked baubles.” • 

Come, come, Francesco, you are out of humor with wait- 
ing,” said the conciliatory Nelio. Let me stop your mouth 
with a little lather. I must not have my friend Cronaca made 
angry : I have a regard for his chin ; and his chin is in no 
respect altered since he became a Piagnone. And for my 
own part, I confess, when the Frate was preaching in the 
Duomo last Advent, I got into such a trick of slipping in to 
listen to him that I might have turned Piagnone too, if I had 
not been hindered by the liberal nature of my art ; and also 
by the length of the sermons, which are sometimes a good 
while before they get to the moving point. But, as Messer 
Niccolb here says, the Frate lays hold of the people by some 
power over and above his prophetic visions. Monks and 
nuns who prophesy are not of that rareness. For what says 
Luigi Pulci ? ‘ Dombruno^s sharp-cutting cimeter had the 

fame of being enchanted ; but,’ says Luigi, ‘ ,I am rather of 
opinion that it cut sharp because it was of strongly-tempered 
steel.’ Yes, yes; Paternosters may shave clean, but they 
must be said over a good razor.” 

“ See, Nelio ! ” said Macchiavelli, ‘‘ what doctor is this 
advancing on his Bucephalus ? I thought your piazza was 
free from those furred and scarlet-robed lackeys of death. 
This man looks as if he had some . such night adventure as 
Boccaccio’s Maestro Simone, and had his bonnet and mantle 
pickled a little in the gutter ; though he himself is as sleek as 
miller’s rat.” 

“ A-ah ! ” said Nelio, with a low long-drawn intonation, as 
he looked up towards the advancing figure — a round-headed, 
round-bodied personage, seated on a raw young horse, which 
held its nose out with an air of threatening obstinacy, and by 
a constant effort to back and go off in an oblique line showed 
free views about authority very much in advance of the age. 

“ And I have a few more adventures in pickle for him,” 
continued Nelio, in an undertone, ‘Vwhich I hope will drive his 
inquiring nostrils to another quarter of the city. He’s a doctor 
from Padua ; they say he has been at Prato for three months, 
and now he’s come to Florence to see what he can net. Bat 
his great trick is making rounds among the contadini. And 
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•do' you. note those great saddle-bags he carries ? They are lo 
hold the fat capons and eggs and meal he le\1es on silly clowns 
with whom. coin is scarce. .He vends his own secret inedi** 
cines, so he keeps away from the doors of the druggists ; and 
for this last week. he has taken to, sitting in iny piazza for two 
or three hours every day, and making it a resort for asthmas 
and squalling bambini. It stirs my gall to sec the toad-faced 
quack fingering the greasy quattrini, or bagging a pigeon in. 
exchange for his pills and powders. But ril put a few thorns 
in his saddle, else I’m no Florentine. Laudaiiius I lie is com- 
ing to be shaved ; that's what IVe waited for. Messer Do- 
menica, go not away : wait ; you shall see a rare bit of fool- 
ing, which I devised two days ago. Here, Sandro ! ” 

Nello whispered in the ear of Sandro, who rolled his 
solemn eyes, nodded, and following up these signs of under- 
standing with a low smile, took to his heels with surprising 
rapidity. 

‘‘ How is it with you, Maestro Tacco ? " said Nello, as the 
doctor with difficulty, brought his horse’s head round towards 
the barber’s shop. “ That is a fine young horse of yours, but 
something raw in the mouth, eh ? ” 

“ He is an accursed beast, the vcrmocane seize him ! ” said 
Maestro Tacco, with a burst of irritation, descending from his 
saddle and fastening the old bridle, mended with string, to an 
iron staple in the wall. “ Nevertheless,” lie added, recollect- 
ing himself, “ a sound beast and a valuable, for one who 
wanted to purchase, and get a profit by training him. I had 
him cheap. 

“Rather too hard riding for a man who carries your 
weight of learning : eh, Maestro ? ” said Nello. “ You seem 
hot.” 

“ Truly, I am likely to be hot,” said the doctor, taking off 
his bonnet, and giving to full view a bald low head and fiat 
broad face, with high ears, wide lipless mouth, round eyes, 
and deep arched lines above the projecting eyebrows, wdiich 
altogether made Nell o’s epithet “ toad-faced ’’dubiously com- 
plimentary to the blameless batrachian. “ Riding from Pere- 
tola, when the sun is high, is not the same thing as kicking 
your heels on a bench in the shade, like your Florence doc- 
tors. Moreover, I have had not a little pulling to get through 
the carts and mules into the Mercato, to find out the husband 
of a certain Monna Ghita, who had had a fatal seizure before 
I was called in ; and if it had not been that I had to demand 
my fees ” 
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Monna Gbita ! ” said Nello, as the perspiring doctor in- 
terrupted himself to rub his head and face. “ Peace be with 
her angry soul 1 The Mercato will want a whip the more if 
her tongue is laid to rest.^’ 

Tito, who had roused himself from his abstraction, and 
was listening to the dialogue, felt a new rush of the vague 
half-formed ideas about Tessa, which had passed through his 
mind the evening before : if Monna Ghita were really taken 
out of the way it would be easier for him to see Tessa again 
•—whenever he wanted to see her, 

‘‘ Maestro,” Nello went on, in a sympathizing tone, 

“ you are the slave of rude mortals, who, but for you, would 
die like brutes, without help of pill or powder. It is pitiful 
to see your learned lymph oozing from your pores as if it were 
mere vulgar moisture. You think my shaving will cool and 
disencumber you ? One moment and I have done with Messer 
Francesco here. It seems to me a thousand years till I wait 
upon a man who carries all the science of Arabia, in his head 
and saddle-bags, Ecco 1 ” 

Nello held up the shaving-cloth with an air of invitation, 
and Maestro Tacco advanced and seated himself under a pre- 
occupation with his heat and his self-importance, which made 
him quite deaf to the irony conveyed in Nello’s officiously 
polite speech. 

“ It is but fitting that a great medicus like you,’’ said Nello, 
adjusting the cloth, “ should be shaved by the same razor that 
has shaved the illustrious Antonio Benevieni, the greatest 
master of the chirurgic art.” 

The chirurgic art ! ” interrupted the doctor, with an air 
of contemptuous disgust. ‘‘ Is it your Florentine fashion to 
put the masters of the science of medicine on a level with 
men who do carpentry on broken limbs, and sew up wounds 
like tailors, and carve away excrescences as a butcher trims 
meat ? Via ! A manual art, such as any artificer might learn 
and which has been practised by simple barbei'S like yourself 
—on a level with the noble science of Hippocrates, Galen, 
and Avicenna, which penetrates into the occult influences of 
the stars and plants and gems !- — a science locked up from the 
vulgar I 

‘‘ No, in truth, Maestro,” said Nello, using his lather very 
deliberately, as if he wanted to prolong the operation to the 
utmost, “ I never thought of placing them on a level : I know 
your science comes next to the miracles of Holy Church for 
mystery. But there, you see, is the pity of it ” — here Nello 
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.fell into a.toiie of regrettLU.syin.patliy— “yoiir high science is 
■sealed from the, 'profane and the vulgai'j and so you become 
an' object of envy and slander.- I grieve to say it, but there 
are low .fellows in this- city— mere sgherri^ wlii) go about in 
' nio-htcaps , and long beards, and make it tiieir business to 
sprinkle gall in every man’s broth who is prospering. Let 
me tell you— for you are a stranger — this is a city where every 
man had . need. carry a large nail ready to fasten on the wiwel 
of Fortune when his ride "happens to be uppermost. ^ Already 
there are stories— mere fables doubtless— beginning to be 
buzzed about concerning you, that make me wish I could hear 
of your being well on your way to Arezzo. I would not have 
'a man. of your, metal stoned, for though San Stefano was 
stoned, .he .was, .not great ,in medicine like San Cosmo and 
San Damiano. . ” 

What.stories ? what fables,.?.^” stammered .Maestro Tacco. 
^^®What, do you mean.f.’f' ' 

Lasso ! I, dear .me you are .come into the trap for your 
cheese, .'.M.aestro. The fact is, -there is a company of evil 
youths who go prowling about the houses of our citizens 
carrying sharp- tools in their pockets ; — no sort of door or 
window, or shutter, but they will pierce ir, Tliey are pos- 
sessed with a diabolical patience to watch the doings of people 
who fancy themselves private. It must be they who have done 
it — it must be they who have spread the stories about you and 
your medicines. liave you by chance dettmted any small a| )er- 
■4ure in your door, or window-shutter ? No ? Well/l advise you 
to look ; for it is now commonly talked of that }'ou have been 
seen in your dwelling at the Canto di Paglia, making your secret 
specifics by night : pounding dried toads in a mortar, com- 
pounding a salve out of mashed worms, and making your pills 
from the dried livers of rats which you mix with saliva emitted 
during the utterance of a blasphemous incantation — which in- 
deed these witnesses profess to repeat.” 

‘‘It is a pack of lies ! ” exclaimed the doctor, struggling to 
get utterance, and then desisting in alarm at the approaching 
razor. 

“ It is not to me, or any of this respectable company, that 
you need to say that, doctor. We are not the heads to plant 
such carrots as those in. But what of that? What are a 
handful of reasonable men against a crowd with stones in 
their bands? There are those among us who think Cecco 
d’Ascoli was an innocent sage — and we all know how he 
was burnt alive for being wiser than his fellows. Ah, doctor. 
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it is not by living at Padua that you can learn co know Flop 
entiiies. My belief is, they would stone the Holy Father 
himself, if they could find a good excuse for it ; and they are 
persuaded that you are a necromancer, who is trying to raise 
the pestilence by selling secret medicines — and I am told 
your specifics have in truth an evil smell/’ 

It is false ! ” burst out the doctor, as Nello moved away 
his razor ; “ it is false 1 I will show the pills and the powders 
to these honorable signori — and the salve — it has an excel- 
lent odor — an odor of — of. salve/’ He started up with the 
lather on his chin, and the cloth round his neck, to search in 
his saddle-bag for the belied medicines, and Nello in an instant 
adroitly shifted the shaving-chair till it was in the close vicin- 
ity of the horse’s head, while Sandro, who had now returned, 
at a sign from his master placed himself near the bridle. 

Behold, Messeri ! ” said the docter, bringing a small box 
of medicines and opening it before them. “ Let any signor 
apply this box to his nostrils and he will find an honest 
odor of medicaments — not indeed of pounded gems, or rare 
vegtables from the East, or stones found in the bodies of birds ; 
for I practise on the diseases of the vulgar, for whom heaven 
has provided cheaper and less powerful remedies according to 
their degree : and there are even remedies known to our 
science which are entirely free of cost — as the new tussis may 
be counteracted in the poor, who can pay for no specifics, by 
a resolute holding of the breath. And here is a paste which 
is even of savory odor, and is infallible against melan- 
cholia, being concocted under the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Venus ] and I have seen it allay spasms/’ 

‘‘Stay, Maestro,” said Nello, while the doctor had his 
lathered face turned towards the group near the door, eagerly 
holding out his box, and lifting out one specific after another ; 
“ here comes a crying contadina with her baby. Doubtless 
she is in search of you ; it. is perhaps an opportunity for 
you to show this honorable company a proof of your skill. 
Here, buona donna! here is the famous doctor. Why, what 
is the matter with the sweet bmibo ? ” 

This question was addressed to a sturdy-looking, broad- 
shouldered contadina, with her head-drapery folded about her 
face so that little was to be seen but a bronzed nose and bi 
pair of dark eyes and eyebrows. She carried her child 
packed up in the stiff mummy-shaped case in which Italian 
babies have been from time immemorial introduced into 
society, turning its face a little towards her bosom, and mak- 
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ing tliose sorrowful grimaces which ' w^omaii are in the habit 
of using as a sort of .pulleys to draw clown reluctant tears. 

“'Oh, for the love^ of -.the' Holy Madonna ! ” said the 
woman, in a wailing voice ; will you look at my poor bimbo ? 
I. know I can’t pay you for it,' but I took it into the Nunziata 
last night, and its turned a worse color than before j it’s the 
convulsions' But when I was holding it before' the San- 
tissima Nunziata, I remembered they said there was a new 
doctor come who cured everything ; and so I thought it might 
be the will of the Holy Madonna that I shouk! bring it to 
you.” 

“ Sit down, Maestro, sit dowm,” said Nello. Here is an 
opportunity for you; here are honorable witnesses who. will 
declare before the Magnificent Eight that they have seen you 
practising honestly and relieving a poor woman’s child. And 
then if your life is in danger, the Slagnificent Eight will put 
you in prison a little while just to insure 3 ?oiir safety, and 
after that, their sbirri will conduct you out of Florence by 
night, as they did the zealous Frate Minore who preached 
against the Jews. What ! our people are given to stone- 
throwing ; but we have magistrates.” 

The doctor, unable to refuse, seated himself in the shaving 
chair, trembling, half with fear and half with rage, and by 
this time quite unconscious of the lather which Nello had 
laid on with such profiiseness. He deposiied his medicine- 
case on his knees, took out his precious spectacles (wondrous 
Florentine device !) from his wallet, lodged them carefully 
above his flat nose and high ears, and lifting up his brows, 
turned towards the applicant. 

“O Santiddio look at him,” said the W’oman, -with a more 
piteous wail than ever, as she held out the small mummy, 
which had its head completely concealed by clingy drapery 
wound round the head of the portable cradle, but seemed to be 
struggling and crying in a demoniacal fashion under this im- 
prisonment. ‘‘The lit is on him 1 OAimel I know what color 
he is ; it’s the evil eye-—— oh r” 

The doctor, anxiously holding his knees together to support 
his box, bent his spectacles towards the baby, and said cauti- 
ously, “ It may be a new disease ; unwind those rags Monna i ” 

The contadina, with sudden energy, snatched off the en- 
circling linen, when out struggled — scratching, grinning, and 
screaming — what the doctor in his fright fully believed to be 
a demon, but w^hat Tito recognized as Vaiano’s monkey, made 
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more formidable by an artificial blackness, such as might have 
come from a hasty rubbing up the chimney. 

Up started the unfortunate doctor, letting his medicine- 
box fall, and away jumped the no less terrified and indignant 
monkey, finding the first resting-place for his claws on the 
horse’s mane which he used as a sort of rope-ladder till he 
had fairly found his equilibrum, when he continued to clutch 
it as a bridle. The horse wanted no spur under such a rider, 
and, the already loosened bridle offering no resistance, darted 
off across the piazza, with the monkey, clutching, grinning, 
and blinking, on his neck. 

^^licavailof II Diavolo now shouted on all sides 

by the idle rascals who gathered from all quarters of the piazza, 
and was echoed in tones of alarm by the stall-keepers, whose 
vested interests seemed in some danger ; wdiile the doctor, out 
of his wits with confused terror at the Devil, the possible 
stoning, and the escape of his horse, took to his heels with 
spectacles on nose, lathered face, and th.e shaving-cloth about 
his neck, crying — ‘‘Stop him! stop him! for a powder — a 
florin — stop him for a florin ! ” while the lads, outstripping 
him, clapped their hands and shouted encouragement to the 
runaway. 

The cerrenfano, who had not bargained for the flight of 
his monkey along with the horse, had caught up bis petticoats 
with much celerity, and showed a pair of parti-colored hose 
above his contadina’s shoes, far in advance of the doctor. And 
away went the grotesque race up the Corso degli Adimari — 
the horse with the singular jockey, the contadina with the re- 
markable hose, and the doctor in lather and spectacles, with 
furred mantle oiitflying. 

It was a scene such as Florentines loved, from the potent 
and reverend signor going to council in his lucco, down to the 
grinning youngster, who felt himself master of all situations 
when his bag was filled with smooth stones from the convenient 
dry bed of the torrent. The gray-headed Domenico Cennini 
laughed no less heartily than the younger men, and Nello was 
triumphantly secure of the general admiration. 

*‘ Aha !” he exclaimed, snapping his fingers when the 
first burst of laughter was subsiding. “I have cleared my 
piazza of that unsavory fly-trap, mi pare. Maestro 1 acco will 
no more come here again to sit for patients than lie will take 
to licking marble for his dinner.” 

“ You are going towards the Piazza ’della Signoria, Messer 
Domenico,” said Maechiavelli. “ I will go with you, and we 
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shall perhaps see who has deserved the /w//h among. thesF 
racers. Come, Meiema, will you go too ? ” 

It had been precisely Tito’s iiitentirm to accompany 
Gennini, but before he had gone many steps, he was called 
back by Nello, who saw Maso approaiching. 

„ Maso’s message" was from Romola. she wished Tito to 
go to the -Via de"' Bardi as soon as .possible. She would see 
him under the loggia, at the' top of the house, as she wished 
to speak to him alone. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

XT N D E R T H E L O G G I A . 

The loggia at the top of Bardo’s house rose above the 
buildings on each side of it, and formed a gallery round 
quadrangular walls. On the side towanls the street the roof 
was supported by columns ; but on the remaining sides, by a 
wall pierced with arched openings, sotiiat at the back, looking 
over a crowd of irregular, poorly-built dwellings towards the 
hill of Bogoli, Romola could at all times have a walk sheltered 
from observation. Near one of those arched openings, close 
to the door by which he had entered the loggia, Tito awaited 
her, with a sickening sense of the siinliglit tliat slanted i)efore 
him and mingled itself with the ruin of his hopes, lie had 
never for a moment relied on Roinola’s passion for him as 
likely to be too strong for the repulsion created by the dis- 
covery of Ills secret ; he had not the presumptuous vanity 
which might have hindered him from feeling that her love 
had the same root with her belief in him. But as he imagined 
her coming towards him in her radiant beauty, made so lov- 
ably mortal by her soft hazel eyes, he fell into wishing that 
she had been something lower, if it were only that she might 
let him clasp her and kiss her before they parted. He had 
had no real caress from her — nothing but now and then a 
long glance, a kiss, a pressure of the hand ; and he had so 
often longed that they should be alone together. They were 
going to be alone now ; but he saw her standing inexorably 
aloof from him. His heart gave a great throb as he saw the 
door move : Romola was there, it was all like a flash of 
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lightning : he felt, rather than saw, the glory about her head, 
the tearful appealing eyes ; he felt rather than heard, the cry 
of love with which she said, “ Tito 1 ” 

And in the same moment she was in his arms, and sobbing 
with her face against his. 

How poor Romola had yearned through the watches of 
the night to see that bright face ! The new image of death ; 
the strange bewildering doubt infused into her by the story 
of a life removed from her understanding and sympathy; the 
haunting vision, which she seemed not only to hear uttered by 
the low gasping voice, but to live through, as if it had been 
her own dream, had made her more conscious than ever that 
it was Tito who had first brought the warm stream of hope 
and gladness into her life, and who had first turned away the 
keen edge of pain in the remembrance of her brother. She 
would tell Tito everything ; there was no one else to whom 
she could tell it. She had been restraining herself in the 
presence of her father all the morning ; but now, that long- 
pent-up sob might come forth. Proud and self-controlled to 
all the world beside, Romola w^as as simple and unreserved 
as a child in her love for Tito. She had been quite contented 
with the days when they had only looked at each other , but 
now, when she felt the need of clinging to him, there was no 
thought that hindered her. 

“ My Romola ! my goddess!” Tito murmured with 
passionate fondness, as he clasped her gently, and kissed the 
thick golden ripples on her neck. He was in paradise • dis- 
grace, shame, parting — there was no fear of them any longer. 
This happiness was too strong to be marred by the sense that 
Romola was deceived in him ; nay, he could only rejoice in 
her delusion ; for, after all, concealment had been wisdom. 
The only thing he could regret was his needless dread ; if, in- 
deed, tiie dread had not been worth suffering for the sake of 
this sudden rapture. 

The sob had satisfied itself, and Romola raised her head. 
Neither of them spoke ; they stood looking at each other’s 
faces, with that sweet wonder which belongs to young love— - 
she with her long white hands on the dark-brown curls, and 
he with his dark fingers bathed in the streaming gold. Each 
was so beautiful, to the other ; each was experiencing that un- 
disturbed mutual consciousness for the first, time, lire cold 
pressure of a new sadness on Romola’s heart made her linger 
dre more in that silent soothing gense of nearness and love ; 
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and; Tito could not even seek to press. Ills lips to Iiers^ because 
that would be change. 

“Tito/^ she said at last, ‘‘‘it has been altogether painful 
but,! must tell you everything. Your strength will help me 
to resist the impressions that will not be shaken off by rea- 

know, Roinola — I know he is dead/' said Idto ; and 
the long lustrous eyes told nothing of the many wishes that 
would have brought about that death losig ago if there had 
been such. potency in mere wishes. Ronwla only .read her 
own pure thoughts in their dark depths, as we read ietters.iii 
happy dreams. 

“ So changed, Tito 1 It pierced me to tliink that it was 
Dino. And so strangely hard : not a word to my father ; 
nothing but a vision that he wanted to tell me. And yet it 
was so piteous— “the struggling breath, and ilie eyes that 
seemed to look towards the crucifix, and yet not to see it. 1 
shall never forget it ; it seems as if it would come between me 
and everything I shall look at.’’ 

Romola’s heart swelled again, so that she was forced to 
break off. But the need she felt to disburden her mind to 
Tito urged her to repress the rising anguish. When she be- 
gan to speak again, her thoughts had iravellecl a little. 

“ It was strange, Tito. The vision was alxjut our marriage, 
and yet he knew nothing of you.” 

“What was it, ray Romola ? Sit down ami tell me/’ said 
Tito, leading her to the bench that stood near. A fear had 
come across him lest the vision should somehow or other re- 
late to Baldassarre ; and this sudden change of feeling 
prompted him to seek a change of position. 

Romola told him all that had passed, from her entrance 
into San Marco, hardly leaving out one cff her ])rother’s words, 
which had burnt themselves into her memory as they were 
spoken. But when she was at the end of tlie vision, she 
paused ; the rest came too vividly before her to be uttered, 
and she sat looking at the distance, almost unconscious for 
the moment that Tito was near her. l/h mind was at ease 
now; that vague vision had passed over him like white mist, 
and left no mark. But he was silent, expecting her to speak 
again. 

“ I took it,” she went on, as if Tito had been reading her 
thoughts ; “ I took the crucifix ; it is clown below in my bed- 
room.” 

‘‘ And now, my Romola,” said Tito^ entreatingly, yoi| 
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will baiiisli these ghastly thoughts. The vision was an ordin- 
ary monkish vision, bred of fasting and fanatical ideas. It 
surely has no weight with you.” 

“ No, Tito \ no. But poor Dino, he believed it was a 
divine message. It is strange,” she went on meditatively, 
‘‘ this life of men possessed with fervid beliefs that seem like 
madness to their fellow-beings. Dino was not a vulgar fan- 
atic ; and that Fra Girolamo — his very voice seems to have 
penetrated me with a sense that there is some truth in what 
moves them : some truth of which I know nothing.” 

‘‘ It was only because your feelings were highly wrought, 
my Romola. Your brother’s state of mind was no more than a 
form of that theosophy which has been the common disease 
of excitable dreamy mind in all ages ; the same ideas that 
3 "Our father’s old antagonist, Mai*silio Ficino, pores over in 
the New Platonists ; only your brother’s passionate nature 
drove him to act out what other men write and talk about. 
And for Fra Girolamo, he is simply a narrow-minded monk, 
with a gift of preaching and infusing terror into the mill' 
titude. Any words or any voice ivould have shaken you at 
that moment. When your mind has had a little repose, you 
will judge of such things as you have always done before.’ 

'‘Not about poor Dino,” said Romola. “I was angry 
with him j my heart seemed to close against him while he was 
speaking; but since then I have thoughtless of what was in 
my own mind and more of what was in his. Oh, Tito 1 it w&s 
very pitious to see his young life coming to an end in that 
way. That yearning look at the crucifix when he was grasping 
for breath — I can never forget it. Last night I looked at the 
crucifix a long while, and tired to see that it would help him, 
until at last it seemed to me by the lamplight as if the suffer ing 
face shed pity.” 

“ My Romola, promise me to resist such thoughts ; they 
are fit for sickly nuns, not for my golden-tressed Aurora, who 
looks made to scatter all such twilight fantasies. Try not to 
think of them now; we shall not long be alone together.” 

The last words were uttered in a tone of tender beseech- 
ing, and he turned her face towards him with a gentle touch 
of his right hand. 

Romola had bad her eyes fixed absently on the arched 
opening, but she had not seen the distant hill ; she had all 
the w'hiie been in the chapter-house, looking at the pale images 
of sorrow and death. 

Tito’s touch and beseeching voice recalled her; and now 
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in the warm sunlight -she saw 'that rich dark beauty which 
seemed to gather round it all ■ images of joy— purple vines 
festooned between the elms, the strong corn perfecting itself 
under the vibrating heat» bright winged creatures hurrying and 
resting among the flowers, round limbs beating the earth in 
gladness with cymbals held aloft, light melodies chanted to 
the thrilling rhythm of strings — all objects aiul all sounds that 
tell of Nature revelling 'in her force. Strange, bewildering ^ 
transition from those pale images. of sorrow and death to this 
bright youthfulness, as of a sun-god who knew rioihiiig of night 1 
What thoughtcoukl reconcile that worn anguish in her brother’s 
face — that straining after something invisible — witht his satis- 
fied strength and beauty, and make it intelligible that they 
belonged to the same wwld ? Or was there never any recon- 
ciling of them, but only a blind worship of clashing deities, 
first in mad joy and then in wailing ? Romo! a for the first 
time felt this questioning need like a sudden uneasy dizziness 
and want of something to grasp ; it was an experience hardly 
longer than a sigh, for the eager theorizing of ages is comp- 
ressed, as in a seed, in the momentary want of a single mind. 
But there was no answer to meet the need, and it vanished 
before the returning rush of young sympathy with the glad 
loving beauty that beamed upon her in new radiance, like the 
dawn after we have looked away from it to the gray west. 

“Your mind lingers apart from our love, my Romola,” 
Tito said, with a soft reproachful murmur. “ It seems a for- 
gotten thing to you,’’ 

She looked at the beseeching eyes in silence, till the sad- 
ness all melted out of her own. 

“ My joy ! ” she said, in her full clear voice 

“ Do you really care for me enough, then, to banish those 
chill fancies, or shall you always be suspecting me as the 
Great Temper? ” said Tito, with his bright smile, 

“ How should I not care for you more than for everything 
else? Everything I had felt before in all my life — about my 
lather, and about my loneliness — was preparation to love you. 
You would laugh at me^ if you knew what sort of man I used 
to think I should many''-^some scholar with deep lines in his 
face, like xMamanno Rinuccini, and with rather gray hair, who 
would agree with my father in taking the side of the iViistote- 
Mans, and be willing to live with him. I used to think about 
the love I read of in the poets, but I never dreamed that any- 
thing like that could happen to me here in Florence in our 
old library. And then you came, Tito, and were so much 
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to !iiy father^ and I began to believe that life could be happ}/ 
for me too/’ 

My goddess 1 is there any woman like you ? said Tito, 
with a mixture of fondness and wondering admira,tion at the 
blended majesty and simplicity in her. 

But, dearest,” he went on, rather timidly, ‘‘ if you minded 
more about our marriage, you would persuade your father 
and Messer Bernardo not to think of any more delays. But 
you seem not to mind about it.” 

“ Yes, Tito, I will, I do mind. But I am sure my godfather 
will urge more delay now, because of Dino’s death. He has 
never agreed with my father about disowning Dino, and you 
know he has always said that we ought to wait until you have 
been at least a year in Florence, Do not think hardly of my 
godfather. 1 know he is prejudiced and narrow, but yet he 
is very noble. He has often said that it is folly in my father 
to want to keep his library apart, that it may bear his name ; 
yet he would try to get my father’s wish carried out. That 
seems to me very great and noble — that power of respecting 
a feeling which he does not share or understand.” 

‘*1 have no rancor against Messer Bernardo for thinking 
you too precious for me, my Romola,” said Tito : andr that 
was true. “But your father, then, knows of his son’s 
death?” 

“ Yes, I told him — I could not help it. I told him where 
I had been, and that I had seen Dino die ; but nothing else ; 
and he has commanded me not to speak of it again. Ikit he 
has been very silent this morning, and has had those restless 
movements which always go to my heart ; they look as if he 
were trying to get outside the prison of his blindness. Let 
us go to him now. I had persuaded him to try to sleep, because 
he slept little in the night. Your voice will soothe him, Tito : 
it always does.” 

“ And not one kiss ? I have not had one,” said Tito, in 
his gentle reproachful tone, which gave him an air of depen- 
dence very charming in a creature with those rare gifts that 
seem to excuse presumption. 

The sweet pink blush spread itself with the quickness of 
light over Romola’s face and neck as she bent towards him 
It seemed impossible that their kisses could ever become 
common; things. 

“ Let us walk once round the loggia,” said Romola, ‘^ be- 
fore we, go, down.” 

‘‘There is something grim and grave to me always about 
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Florence,” said Tito, as they paused in the front of the house, 
where they could see over the opposite roofs to the other side 
of the river, ‘‘and even in its merriment there is sometliiog 
shrill and hard — biting rather than gay. I wish we ]i\'ecl in 
Southern Italy, where thought is broken, not by weariness, 
but by delicious languors such as never seem to come over 
the ‘ ingenia acerrima Florentinad I should like to see you 
under that southern sun, lying among the flowers, subdued 
into mere enjoyment, while I bent over you and touched the 
lute and sang to you some little unconscious strain that seemed 
all one with the light and the warmth. You have never 
knowm that happiness of the nymphs, my Romola.” 

“ No ; but 1 have dreamed of it often since you came. I 
am very thirsty for a deep draught of joy — for a life all bright 
like you. But we will not think of it, Tito; it seems to me 
as if there would always be pale sad faces among the flowers, 
and eyes that look in vain. Let us go.” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE PORTRAIT. 

When Tito left the Via De’ Bardi that day in exultant 
satisfaction at finding himself thoroughly free from the threat- 
ened peril, his thoughts, no longer claimed by the immediate 
presence of Romola and her father, recurred to those futile 
Iiours of dread in which he was conscious of having not only 
felt but acred as he would not have done if he had had a truer 
foresight. He would not have parted with his ring ; for Ro- 
mola, and others to whom it was a familiar object, would be a 
little struck wflth the apparent sordidness of parting witli a 
gem he had professedly cherished, unless he feigned as a rea 
son the desire to make some special gift with the purchase- 
money ; and Tito bad at that moment a nauseating weariness 
of simulation. He was w^ell out of the possible consequences 
that might have fallen on him from that initial deception, and 
it w^as no longer a load on his mind ; kind fortune had 
brought him immunity, and he thought it was only fair that 
she should. Who was hurt by it ? The results to Baldas- 
sarre were too problematical to" be taken into account. But 
he wanted now to be free from any hidden shackles that would 
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gall liira, though evet so little, under his ties to Romola. IK 
was not aware that that very delignt in immunity wliicii 
prompted resolutions not to entangle himself again, was dead- 
ening the sensibilities which alone could save him fromentair 
glement. 

But, after all, the sale of the ring was a slight matter. 
Was it also a slight matter that little Tessa was under a delu 
sion which would doubtless fill her small head with expecta- 
tions doomed to disappointment ? Should he try to see the 
little thing alone again and undeceive her at once, or should 
he leave the disclosure to time and chance ? Happy dreams 
are pleasant, and they easily come to an ‘end with daylight 
and the stir of life. The sweet, pouting, innocent, round thing ! 
It was impossible not to think of her. Tito thought he should 
like some time to take her a present that would please her, 
and just learn if her step-father treated her more cruelly now 
her mother was dead. Or, should he at once undeceive Tessa, 
and then tell Romola about her, so that they might find some 
happier lot for the poor thing ? No : that unfortunate little 
incident of the cerretano and the marriage, and his allowing 
Tessa to part from him in delusion, must never be known to Ro- 
mola, and since no enlightenment could expel it from Tessa’s 
mind, there would always be a risk of betrayal ; besides even 
little Tessa might have some gall in her when she found her- 
self disappointed in her love — yes, she must be a little in love 
with him, and that might make it well that he should not see 
her again. Yet it was a trifling adventure such as a country 
girl would perhaps ponder on till some ruddy contaclino made 
acceptable love to her, when she would break her resolution 
of secrecy and get at the truth that she was free. Dunque — 
good-by, Tessa 1 kindest wishes ! Tito had made up his mind 
that the silly little affair of the cerretano should have no fur- 
ther consequences for himself j and people are apt to think 
that resolutions taken on their own behalf will be firm. As 
for the fifty-five fiorins, the purchase-money of the ring, Tito 
had made up his mind what to do with some of them ; he 
would carry out a pretty ingenious thought which would set 
him more at ease in accounting for the absence of his ring to 
Romola, and would also serve him as a means of guarding 
her mind from the recurrence of those monkish fancies which 
were especially repugnant to him p and wdth this thought in his 
mind, he went to the Via Gualfonda to find Piero di Gosimo, 
the artist who at that time was pre-eminent in the fantastic 
mythological design which Tito’s purpose required* 
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Entering the court on which Piero’s dwelling opened,. Tito 
found the heavy iron knocker on the door tliicki}' !>ound round 
with wool and ingeniously fastened with cords. Remember 
ing the painter’s practice of stuffing his ears against, obtrusive 
noises, Tito wa.s not much surprised at this mode of defence 
against visitors’ thunder, and betook himself first to tapping 
inodestly with his knuckles, and then to a more importunate 
attempt to shake the door, in vain 1 Tito was moving away, 
blaming himself for wasting his time on this visit, instead of 
waiting till he saw the painter again at Nello’s, when a little 
girl entered the court with a basket of eggs on her arm, went 
up to the door, and standing on tiptoe, pushed up a small 
iron plate that ran in groves, and putting her mouth to the 
aperture thus disclosed, called out in a piping voice, “ Messer 
Piero 1 ” 

In a few moments Tito heard the sound of bolts, the door 
opened, and Piero presented himself in a red night-cap and 
a loose brown serge tunic, with sleeves rolled up to the shoul- 
der. He darted a look of surprise at Tito, but without further 
notice of him stretched out his hand to take the basket from 
the child, re-entered the house, and presently returning with 
the empty basket, said, “ How much to pay ? 

‘^Two grossoni, Messer Piero ; they are all ready boiled, 
my mother says.” 

Piero took the coin out of the leathern scarsella at his 
belt, and the little maiden trotted away, not without a few 
upward glances of awed admiration at the surprising young 
signor. 

Piero’s glance was mucli less complimentary as he said — 

“What do you want at my door, Messer Greco ? I saw 
you this morning at Nelio’s ; if you had asked me then, I 
could have told you that I see no man in this house without 
knowing his business and agreeing with him beforehand.” 

“ Pardon, Messer Piero,” said Tito, with his imperturbable 
good-humor ; “ I acted without sufficient reflection. I re- 
membered nothing but your admirabk skill in inventing pretty 
caprices, when a sudden desire for something of that sort 
prompted me to come to you.” 

The painter’s manners were too notoriously odd to all the 
world for this reception to be held a special affront ; but even 
if Tito had suspected any offensive intention, the impulse to 
resentment would have been less strong in hi?n than the de- 
sire to conquer goodwill. 

Piero made a grimace which was habitual with him when he 
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Was spoken to with flattering suavity. He grinned, stretched 
out the corners of his mouth, and pressed down his brows, so 
as to defy any divination of his feelings under that kind of 
stroking. 

And what may that need be ? ’’ he said, after a inomeiit^s 
pause. In his heart he was tempted by the hinted oppor- 
tunity of applying his invention. 

‘*1 want a very delicate miniature device taken from cer« 
tain fables of the poets, which you will know how to combine 
for me. It must be painted on a wooden case — 1 will show 
you the size — in the form of a triptych. The inside may be 
simple gilding: it is on the outside I want the device. It is 
a favorite subject with you Florentines — the triumph of Bac- 
chus and Ariadne ; but I want it treated in a new way. A 
story in Ovid will give you the necessary hints. The young 
Bacchus must be seated in a ship, his head bound with clus- 
ters of grapes, and a spear entwined with vine-leaves in his 
hand : dark-berried ivy must wdnd about the masts and sails, 
the oars must be thyrsi, and flowers must wreathe themselves 
about the poop ; leopards and tigers must be crouching be- 
fore him, and dolphins must be sporting round. But I want 
to have the fair-haired Ariadne with him, made immortal with 
her golden crown — that is not in Ovid’s story, but no matter, 
you will conceive it all — and above there must be young 
Loves, such as you know how to paint, shooting with roses at 
the points of their arrows- ” 

“ Say no more ! ” said Piero. I have Ovid in ilie vulgar 
tongue. Find me the passage. I love not to be choked wdth 
other men’s thoughts. You may come in.” 

Piero led the way through the first room, where a basket 
of eggs was deposited on the open hearth, near a heap of 
broken egg-shells and a bank of ashes. In strange keeping 
with that sordid litter, there was a low bedstead of carved 
ebony, covered carelessly with a piece of rich oriental carpet, 
that looked as if it had Served to cover the steps to a Madon- 
na’s throne ; and a carved cassone, or large chest, with painted 
devices on its sides and lid. There was hardly any other 
furniture in the large room, except casts, wooden steps, easels 
and rough boxes, all festooned with cobwebs. 

The next room was still larger, but it was also much more 
crowded. Apparently Piero was keeping the Festa, for the 
double door underneath the window which admitted the 
painter^s light from above, was thrown open, and showed a 
garden, or rather thicket, in which fig-trees and vines grew in 
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tangled., trailing, wildness among nettles and hemlocks, and a 
tall cypress lifted its. dark head from a., stifling .mass of, yellow- 
ish mulberry-leaves. It seemed as- if that, dank luxuriance 
had begun to penetrate even within the walls of the wide and 
lofty room ; for in one corner, amidst a confused heap of 
carved marble fragments and rusty armor, lufis of ]< ng grass 
and dark feathery fennel had made their way, and a large 
stone vase, tilted on one side, seemed to be pouring out the 
ivy that streamed around. All about the walls hung pen and 
oil sketches of fantastic sea-monsters ; dances of satyrs and 
maenads ; Saint Margaret’s resurrection out of the devouring 
dragon ; Madonnas with the supernal light upon them ; studies 
of plants and grotesque heads ; and on irregular rough shelves 
a few books were scattered among great drooping bunches of 
corn, bullocks’ horns pieces of dried honeycomb, stones with 
patches of rare-colored lichen, skulls and bones, peacocks’ 
feathers, and large birds’ wings. Rising from amongst the 
dirty litter of the floor w^ere lay figures : one in the frock of a 
Vallombrosan monk, strangely surmounted by a lielmet with 
barred visor, another smothered with brocade and skins 
hastily tossed over it. Amongst this heterogeneous still life, 
several speckled and white pigeons were perched or strutting, 
too tame to fly at the entrance of men * three corpulent toads 
w^ere crawling in an intimate friendly way near the door-stone ; 
and a white rabbit, apparently the model for that which was 
frightening Cupid in the picture of Mars and Venus placed 
on the central easel, was twitching its nose with much content 
on a box full of bran. 

“ And now, Messer Greco,” said Piero, making a sign to 
Tito that he might sit down on a low stool near the door, and 
then standing over him with folded arms, “ don’t be trying to 
see everything at once, like Messer Domenedclio, but let me 
know how large you would have this same triptych.” 

Tito indicated the required dimensions, and Piero mark- 
ed them on a piece of paper. 

‘‘And now for the book,” said Piero, rc xiiing down a 
manuscript volume. 

“There’s nothing about the Ariadne there,” said Tito, 
giving him the passage ; “ but you will remember I want the 
crowned Ariadne by the side of the young Bacchus : she 
must have golden hair.” 

“ Ha 1 ” said Piero, abruptly, pursing up his lips again. 
“ And you want them to be likenesse-s, eh ? ” he added look' 
ing down into Tito’s face. 
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Tito laughed and blushed. ‘‘ I know you are great at 
portraits, Messer Piero ; but 1 could not ask Ariadne to sit 
for you, because the painting is a secret.’^ 

‘'There it is! I want her to sit to me. Giovanni Ves- 


pucci wants me to paint him a picture of CEdipus and An- 
tigone at Colonos, as he has expounded it to me : I have a 
fancy for the subject, and I want Bardo and his daughter to 
sit for it. Now, you ask them; and then I’ll put the likeness 
into Ariadne.” 

“ Agreed, if I can prevail with them. And your price for 
the Bacchus and Ariadne ?” 

^'‘ Baie I If you get them to let me paint them, that will 
pay me. Fd rather not have your money : you may pay for 
the case.” 

“And when shall I sit for you? ” said Tito ; “ for if we 
have one likeness, we must have two.” 

“ I don't want you7^ likeness ; I’ve got it already,” said 
Piero, “ only Fve made you look frightened. 1 must take the 
fright out of it for Bacchus.” 

As he was speaking, Piero laid down the book and went 
to look among some paintings, propped with their faces 
against the wall. He returned with an oil-sketch in his 
hand. 

“ I call this as good a bit of portrait as I ever did,” he 
said, looking at it as he advanced. “ Yours is a face that 
expresses fear well, because it’s naturally a bright one. I 
noticed it the first time I saw you. The rest of the picture 
is hardly sketched ; but I’ve painted you in thoroughly.” 

Piero turned the sketch, and held it towards Tito’s eyes. 
He saw himself with his right hand uplifted, holding a wine* 
cup, in the attitude of triumphant joy, but with his face turn 
ed away from the cup with an expression of such intense fear 
in the dilated eyes ancl pallid lips, that he felt a cold stream 
through his veins, as if he were being thrown into sympathy 
with his imaged self. 

“ You are beginning to look like it already, ’ said Piero, 
with a short laugh, moving the picture away again. “ He’s 
seeing a ghost — that fine young man. I shall finish it some 
day, when I’ve settled what sort of ghost is the most terrible 
—whether it should look solid, like a dead man come to life, 
or half transparent, like a mist.” 


Tito, rather ashamed of himself for a sudden sensitiveness 
strangely opposed to his usual easy self-conim and, said care- 
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' :“,Tiiat is a subject after your own heart, Messer Piero— a 
revel interrupted by a ghost,'. Vou.seem to love. the biending 
of the terrible w,itii the, gay. 1 suppose that, ^is the reason 
your siie,,ives are so well furnished with death 's-heads, while 
you are painting those roguish Loves who are running away, 
with, the armor of Mars, 1 begin to think you are ,a .Cynic 
philosopher in the pleasant disguise of a cunning painter,"' 

■ ‘‘Not 1, Messer Greco pa pnilosopher is the last sort of 
animal i should choose to resemble, i iind it enough to live, 
without spinning lies to account for life. Fowds cackle, asses 
bray, women ciiatter, and philosophers spin false reasons^ — ■ 
that’s the effect the sight of the world brings out of them. 
Weil, 1 am an animal that paints instead of cackling, or bray- 
ing, or spinning lies. And now, I think, our business^ is 
done ; youdi keep to your side of the bargain about the CEdi- 
pus and Antigone ? ’’ 

“ I will do my best,” said Tito — on this strong hint, im- 
mediately moving towards the door. 

“ And 3 rou’ll let me know at Nello’s. No need to come 

here again.’’ 

“ I understand,” said Tito, laughingly, lifting his hand in 
sign of friendly parting. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE OLD man’s HOPE 

Messer Bernardo DEL Nero was as inexorable as Ro- 
molo had expected in his advice that the marriage should 
be deferred till Easter, and in this matter Bardo was entirely 
under the ascendency of his sagacious and practical friend. 
Nevertheless, Bernardo himself, though he was as far as ever 
from any susceptibility to the personal fascination in Tito 
which was felt by others, could not altogether resist that ar- 
gument of success which is always powerful with men of the 
world, Tito was making his way rapidly in high quarters. 
Fie was especially growing in favor with the young Cardinal 
Giovanni de’ Medici, wFo had even spoken of Tito’s forming 
part of his learned retinue on an approaching journey to 
Rome; and the bright young Greek who had a tongue that 
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^as always already without even being quarrelsome, was more 
and more wished for at gay suppers in the Via Larga, and at 
Florentine games in which he had no pretension to excel, 
and could admire the incomparable skill of Piero cle’ Medici 
in the most graceful manner in the world. By an unfailing 
sequence, Tito’s reputation as an agreeable companion in 
“ magnificent,” society made his learning and talent appear 
more lustrous: and he was really accomplished enough to 
prevent an exaggerated estimate from being hazardous to him. 
Messer Bernardo had old prejudices and attachments which 
now began to argue down the newer and feebler prejudice 
against the young Greek stranger who was rather too supple. 
To the old Florentine it was impossible to despise the recom- 
mendation of standing well with the best Florentine families, 
and since Tito began to be thoroughly received into that 
circle whose views were the unquestioned standard of social 
value, it seemed irrational not to admit that there was no 
longer any check to satisfaction in the prospect of such a son- 
in-law for Bardo, and such a husband for Romola. It was 
undeniable that Tito’s coming had been the dawn of a new 
life for both father and daughter, and the first promise had 
even been surpassed. The blind old scholar — whose proud 
truthfulness would never enter into that commerce of feigned 
and preposterous admiration which, varied by a corresponding 
measurelessness in vituperation, made the woof of all learned 
intercourse — had fallen into neglect even among his fellow- 
citizens, and when he was alluded to at all, it had long been 
usual to say that, though his blindness and the loss of his son 
were pitiable misfortunes, he was tiresome in contending for 
the value of his own labors ; and that his discontent was a 
little inconsistent in a man who had been openly regardless 
of religious rites, and who in days past had refused offers 
made to him from various quarters, on the slight condition 
that he would take orders, without which it was not easy for 
patrons to provide for every scholar. But since Tito’s com- 
ing, there was no longer the same monotony in the thought 
that Bardo’s name suggested ; the old man, it was understood, 
had left off his plaints, and the fair daughter was no longer to 
be shut up in dowerless pride, waiting for* a parentado. The 
winning manners and growing favor of the handsome Greek 
who was expected to enter into the double relation of son and 
husband helped to make the new interest a thoroughly friend 
ly one, and it was no longer a rare occurrence when a visitor 
enlivened the quiet library. Elderly men came from that in- 
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definite:' prompting, to renew former iiitercotirse which arisen 
when an old acquaintance begins to be newly talked about; 
and young men whom Tito had asked leave to bring once, 
found it easy to go again when they overtook him on his way 
to the Via de’ Bardi, and, resting their hands on his shoulder, 
fell into easy chat with him. For it was pleasant to look at 
Romola’s beauty ; to see her, like old Firenziioia’s type of 
womanly majesty,. ‘‘ sitting' with a certain grandeur, speak- 
ing with gravity/smiling with modesty, and casting around, 
as it were, an odor of queenliness ; ” * and she seemed to 
unfold like a strong white lily under this genial breath of 
admiration and homage ; it was all one to her with her new 
bright life in Tito’s love. 

Tito had even been the means of strengthening the hope 
in Bardo’s mind that he might before his death receive the 
longed-for security concerning his library: that it should not 
be merged in another collection ; that it should not be trans- 
ferred to a body of monks, and be called by the name of a 
monastery j but that it should remain forever the Bardi Li- 
brary, for the use of Florentines. For the old habit of trusting 
in the Medici could not die out while their influence was still 
the strongest lever in the State ; and Tito, once possessing the 
ear of the Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, might do more even 
than Messer Bernardo towards winning the desired interest, 
for he could demonstrate to a learned audience the peculiar 
value of Bardi’s collection, Tito himself talked sangiunely 
of such a result, willing to cheer the old man, and conscious 
that Roinola repaid those gentle words to her father with a 
sort of adoration that no direct tribute to herself could have 
won from her. 

This question of the library was the subject of more than 
one discussion with Bernardo del Nero when Christmas was 
turned and the prospect of the marriage was becoming near 
— but always out of Barclo’s hearing. For Barclo nursed a 
vague belief, which they dared not disturb, that bis property, 
apart from the library, was adequate to meet all demands. 
He would not even, except under a momentaiy pressure of 
angry despondency, admit to himself that the will by which 
he had disinherited Dino would leave Romola the heir of 
nothing but debts ; or that he needed anythitig from patron- 
age beyond the security that a separate locality should be as- 

^ “ Quanvit) una donna h grande, ben format,!, l-mrta ben sua persona, aeidc con uJia 
certa j^randezaa, parla con gravitii, ride con modestia e finalmente getta quasi un odor ^ 
Regini : allora noi deciamo quella donna pare una maest:\, ella ha'una — 

Fxrenzuola : Della Bellezza delh Donne, 
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signed to his library, in return for a deed of gift by which he 
made it over to the Florentine Republic. 

“ My opinion is,” said Bernardo to Romola, in a consulta- 
tion they had under the loggia, ‘‘ that since you are to be 
married, and Messer Tito will have a competent income, we 
should begin to wind up the affairs, and ascertain exactly the 
sum that would be necessary to save the library from being 
touched, instead of letting the debts accumulate any longer. 
Your father needs nothing but his shred of mutton and his 
macaroni every day, and I think Messer Tito may engage to 
supply that for the years that remain ; he can let it be in 
place of the 

“ Tito has alwaj^s known that my life is bound up with 
my father’s,” said Romola ; and he is better to my father 
than I am : he delights in making him happy.” 

Ah, he’s not made of the same clay as other men, is he ? ” 
said Bernardo, smiling. “ Thy father has thought of shutting 
woman’s folly out of thee by cramming thee with Greek and 
Latin ; but thou hast been as ready to believe in the first 
pair of bright eyes and the first soft words that have come 
within reach of thee, as if thou couldst say nothing by heart 
but Paternosters, like other Christian men’s daughters.” 

“Now, godfather,” said Romola, shaking her head play- 
fully, “ as if it were only bright eyes and soft words that made 
me love Tito! You know better. You know I love my 
father and you because you are both good, and I love Tito 
too because he is so good. I see it, I feel it, in everything 
he says and does. And if he is handsome, too, why should I 
not love him the better for that? It seems to me beauty is 
part of the finished language by which goodness speaks. 
You knowjw/ must have been a very handsome youth, god- 
father” — she looked up with one of her happy, loving smiles 
at the stately old man — you were about as tall as Tito, and 
you had very fine eyes ; only you looked a little sterner and 
■prouder, and- ” 

“ And Romola likes to have all the pride to herself ? ^’ 
said Bernardo, not inaccessible to this pretty coaxing. 
“However, it is well that in one way Tito’s demands are 
more modest than those of any Florentine husband of fitting 
rank that we should have been likely to find for you ; he 
wants no dowry.” , " 

So it was settled in that way between Messer Bernardo 
del Nero, Romola, and Tito. Bardo assented with a wave 
of the hand when Bernardo told him that he thought it would 
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•be well now- to begin to sell property a net clear, off debts | 
being accustomed to think of debts .and property as a sort of 
thick wood that his imagination .never even penetrated, still 
less got beyond. And Ihto set about winning Messer Ber- 
nardo’s respect by inquiring, with his ready faculty, into 
Florentine, money-matters, the secrets of the JAw// or public 
funds, the values of real property, and ti\e pruhts of bank- 
lug. 

“ You will soon forget that Tito is not a Florentine, god- 
father,” said Romola. ‘‘See how lie is learn.iiig everything 
about Florence.” 

“ It seems to me he is one of the demom,^ who are of no 
particular country, child,” said Bernard , smiling. His 
mind a little too nimble to be weighed with all the stuff we 
men carry about in our hearts.” 

Romola smiled too, in happy confidence. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE DAY OP THE BETROTHAL. 

It was the last week of the Carnival, and the streets of 
Florence were at their fullest and noisest : there were the 
masked processions, chanting songs, indispensible now they 
had once been introduced by Lorenzo tiie Magnificent ; there 
was the favorite rigoletto, or round dance, footed “ in piazza ” 
under the blue frosty sky ; there were practical jokes of all 
sorts, from throwing comfits to throwing stones — especially 
stones. For the boys and striplings, always a strong element 
in Florentine crowds, became at the height of Carnival-time 
as loud and unmanageable as tree-crickets, and it was their 
immemorial privilege to bar the way with poles to all pass- 
engers, until a tribute had been paid towards furnishing those 
lovers of strong sensations with suppers and bonfires: to 
conclude with the standing entertainment of stone-throwing, 
which was not entirely monotonous, since the consequent 
maiming was various, and it was not always a single person 
who was killed. So that the pleasures of the Carnival were 
of a checkered kind, and if a painter were called upon to rep- 
resent them truly, he would have to make a picture in whicli 
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there would be so much grossness and barbarity that it must 
be turned with its face to the wall, except when it was taken 
down for the grave historical purpose of justifying a reform- 
ing zeal which, in ignorance of the facts, might be unfairly 
condemned for its narrowness. Still there was much of that 
more innocent picturesque merriment which is never wanting 
among a people with quick animal spirits and sensitive organs : 
there was not the heavy sottisliness which belongs to the 
thicker northern blood, nor the stealthy fierceness which in 
the more southern regions of the peninsula makes the brawl 
lead to the dagger-thrust. 

It was the high morning, but the merry spirits of the Car- 
nival were still inclined to lounge and recapitulate the last 
night’s jests, when Tito Melema was walking at a brisk pace 
on the way to the Via de’ Bardi. Young Bernardo Dovizi, 
who now looks at us out of Raphael’s portrait as the keen- 
eyed Cardinal da Bibbiena, was with him ; and, as they went, 
they held animated talk about some subject that had evidently 
no relation to the sights and sounds through which they were 
pushing their w^ay along the Por’ Santa Maria. Nevertheless, 
as they discussed, smiled, and gesticulated, they both, from 
time to time, cast quick glances around them, and at the 
turning towards the Lung’ Arno, leading to the Ponte Riiba- 
conte, Tito had become aware, in one of these rapid surveys, 
that there was some one not far off him by whom he very 
much desired not to be r^ecognized at that moment. His 
time and thoughts were thoroughly preoccupied, for lie was 
looking forwarcl to a unique occasion in his life : he was pre- 
paring for his betrothal, which was to take place on the even- 
ing of this very day. The ceremony had been resolved upon 
rather suddenly ; for although preparations towards the mar- 
riage had been going forward' for some' : time— chiefly in the- 
application of Tito’s florins to the fitting up of rooms in Bardo’s 
dwelling, which, the library excepted, had always been scantily 
furnished-— itTad been intended to defer both the betrothal 
and the marriage until after Easter, when Tito’s year of pro- 
bation, insisted on by Bernardo del Nero, would have been 
complete. But when an express proposition had come, that 
llto should follow the Cardinal Giovanni to Rome to help 
Bernardo Dovizi with his superior knowledge of Greek in ar- 
ranging a library, and there was no possibility of declining 
what lay so plainly on the road to advancement, he had be- 
come urgent ill his eiitreaties that the betrothal might take 
place before bis departure : there %muld be the less delay be- 
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fore the marriage on his .return, and it would be less painful 
to .part if lie' and llomola were outwardly as well as, inwardly 
pledged to each other — if. he had a claim widcii defied Messer 
' Bernardo or any one else to nullify it. For the betrothal, at 
which rings were exchanged and mutual co.ntracts were signed, 

. made more, than half the legality of marriage, to be completed 
oil a separate occasion by the nuptial bened iction . Rornola’s 
.feeling had met Tito's in ■ this wish, and the consent of the 
elders had been won. 

And now Tito was hastening, amidst arrangements for his 
departure the next day, to snatch a morning visit to Romola, 
to say and hear any last words that were needful to be said 
before their meeting for the betrothal in the evening. It was 
not. a time when any recognition could be pleasant that was 
at all likely to detain him ; still less a recognition by Tessa. 
And it was unmistakably Tessa whom he had caught sight of 
moving along, with a timid and forlorn look, towards that 
very turn of the Lung' Arno which he was just roiindiiig. As 
he continued his talk with the young Dovizi, he had an un- 
comfortable undercurrent of consciousness which told him 
that Tessa had seen him and would certainly follow him: 
there was no escaping her along this direct road by the Arno, 
and over the Ponte Rubaconte. But she would not dare to 
speak to him or approach him while he was not alone, and he 
would continue to keep Dovizi with him till they reached 
Bardo’s door. Fie quickened his pace, and took up new 
threads of talk ; but all the while die sense that Tessa was 
behind him, though he had no physical evidence of the fact, 
grew stronger and stronger ; it was very irritating — perhaps 
all the more so because a certain tenderness and pity for the 
poor little thing made the determination to escape without 
any visible notice of her, a not altogether agreeable resource. 
Yet Tito persevered and carried his companion to tlie door, 
cleverly managing his *‘addio” without turning his face in a 
direction where it was possible for him to see an importunate 
pair of blue eyes ; and as he went up the stone steps, he tried 
to get rid of unpleasant thoughts by saying to himself that 
after all Tessa might not have seen him, or, if she had. might 
not have 'followed him. 

But — perhaps because that possibility could not be relied 
on strongly — when the visit was over, he came out of the 
doorway with a quick step and an air of unconsciousness as 
to anything that might be on his ri^Ft hand or his left. Our 
eyes are so constructed, however, that they take in a wide angle 
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without asking any leave of our will ; and Tito knew that 
there was a little figure in a white hood standing near the 
doorway — knew it quite well, before he felt a hand laid on his 
arm. It was a real grasp and not a light, timid touch ; for 
poor Tessa, seeing his rapid step, had started forward with a 
desperate effort. But when he stopped and turned towards 
her, her face wore a frightened look, as if she dreaded the 
effect of her boldness. 

“Tessa!” said Tito, with more sharpness in his voice 
than she had ever heard in it before. “ Why are you here ? 
You must not follow me — ^you must not stand about door- 
places waiting for me.” 

Her blue eyes widened with tears, and she said nothing. 
Tito was afraid of something worse than ridicule, if he were 
seen in the Via de^ Bardi with a girlish contadina looking 
pathetically at him. It was a street of high silent-looking 
dwellings, not of traffic ; but Bernardo del Nero, or some one 
almost as dangerous, might come up at any moment. Even 
if it had not been the day of his betrothal, the incident would 
have been awkward and annoying. Yet it would it be brutal 
— it was impossible — to drive Tessa away with harsh words. 
Thai accursed folly of his with the cerretam — that it should 
have lain buried in a quiet way for months, and now start up 
before him as this unseasonable crop of vexation 1 He could 
not speak harshly, but he spoke hurriedly. 

“ Tessa, I cannot — must not talk to you here. I will go 
on to the bridge and wait for you there. Follow me slowly.” 

He turned and walked fast to the Ponte Rubaconte, and 
there leaned against the wall of one of the quaint little houses 
that rise at even distances on the bridge, looking towards the 
way by which Tessa would come. It would have softened a 
much harder heart than Tito’s to see the little thing advan- 
cing with her round face much paled and saddened since he 
had parted from it at the door of the “ Nunziata.” Plappily 
it was the least frequented of the bridges, and there were 
scarcely any passengers on at this moment. He lost no time 
in speaking as soon as she came near him. 

“Now, Tessa, I have very little time. You must not cry. 
Why did you follow me this morning ? You must not do so 
.again.” 

“ I thought,” said Tessa, speaking in a whisper, and strug- 
gling against a sob that rise immediately at this new 

voice of Tito’s — “ I thought you wouldn’t be so long before 
you came to take care of me again. And the patrigno beats 
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■ me,' atid I can’t bear it any longer. ' And always wlien,, I: come, 
for a holiday I walk about to find you, and 1 can't. Oh,, please 
'don’t send me, away from you again I It has been so long, 
and I. cry 'so now, because- you never come to me, I can’t 
.help it, for the days are so' long,. and ,i don’t, mind about the 

■ goats, and kids, or anything— -and I .can’t — — 

The sobs. came fast now, and the great te.ars. ,Tim felt 
that he could not do otherwise than comfort her. Send her 
away — yes ; that he mus^ do, at once. But it was all the more 
impossible to tell her anything that would leave her in a state 
of hopeless grief. He saw new^ trouble in the background, 
but the difficulty of the moment was tbo pressing for him to 
weigh distant consequences. 

“Tessa, my little one,” he said in his old caressing tones, 
“ you must not cry. Bear with the cross pairigm a litt le longer. 
I will come back to you. But I’m going now to Rome — a 
long, long way off. I shall come back in a few weeks, and 
then I promise you to come and see you. Promise me to be 
good and wait for me.” 

It was the well-remembered voice again, and the mere sound 
was half enough to soothe Tessa. She looked up at him with 
trusting eyes, that still glittered with tears, sobbing all the 
while, in spite of her utmost efforts to obe/him. Again he 
said, in a gentle voice — 

“ Promise me, my Tessa.” 

“ Yes,” she whispered. “ But you won’t be long? ” 

“ No, not long. But I must go now. x\nd remember 
what I told you, Tessa. Nobody must know that you ever 
see me, else you will lose me forever. And now, when I have 
left you, go straight home, and never follow me again. Wait 
till I come to you. Good-by my little Tessa : I w///come.” 

There was no help for it ; he must turn and leave her 
without looking behind him to see how she bore it, for he had 
no time to spare. When he did look round he was in the 
Via de Benci, where there was no seeing what was happening 
on the bridge ; Tessa was too trusting and obedient not to do 
just what he had told her. 

Yes, the difficulty was at an end for that day; yet this re- 
turn of Tessa to him, at a moment when it was impossible 
for him to put an end to all difficulty with her by undeceiving 
her, was an unpleasant incident to carry in his memory. But 
Tito’s mind was just now thoroughly penetrated with a hope- 
ful first love, associated with all happy prospects flattering to 
his ambition ; and that future necessity of grieving Tessa 
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eould be scarcely more to him than the far-off cry of some 
little suffering animal buried in the thicket, to a merry caval- 
cade in the sunny plain. When, for the second time that day, 
Tito was hastening across the Ponte Rubaconte, the thought 
of Tessa caused no perceptible diminution of his happiness. 
He was well muffled in his mantle, less, perhaps, to protect 
him from the cold than from the additional notice that would 
have been drawn upon him by his dainty apparel. He leaped 
tip the stone steps by two at a time, and said hurriedly to 
Maso, who met him — 

“ Where is the damigella ? ’’ 

“ In the library ; she is quite ready, and Monna Brigida 
and Messer Bernardo are already there with Ser Braccio, but 
none of the rest of the company.’^ 

Ask her to give me a few minutes alone ; I will await hex 
in the salotto. ” 

Tito entered a room which had been fitted up in the utmost 
contrast with the half-pallid, half-sombre tints of the library. 
The walls were brightly frescoed with ‘‘ caprices ’’ of nymphs 
and loves^ sporting under the blue among flowers and birds. 
The only furniture besides the red leather seats and the cen- 
tral table were two tall white vases, and a young faun playing 
the flute, modelled by a promising youth named Michelangelo 
Buonarotti. It was a room that gave a sense of being in the 
sunny open air. 

Tito kept his mantle round him, and looked towards the 
door. It was not long before Romola entered, all white and 
and gold, more than ever like a tali lily. Her white silk gar- 
ment was bound by a golden girdle, which fell with large 
tassels; and above that was the rippling gold of her hair, sur- 
mounted by the white mist of her long veil, which was fastened 
no her brow by a band of pearls, the gift of Bernardo del Nero, 
and was now parted off her face so that it all floated back- 
ward. 

“ Regnia mia ! said Tito, as he took her hand and kissed 
it, still keeping his mantle round him. He could not help go^ 
ing backward to look at her again, while she stood in calm de- 
light, with that exquisite self-consciousness which rises under 
the gaze of admiring love. 

“ Romola, will you show me the next room now? ” said Tito, 
checking himself with the remembrance that the time might 
be short. “ You said I should see it when you had arranged 
everything.,"’’', : ■ ■ . , 

Without speaking, she led the way into a long narrow 
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■room, painted brightly .. like the other, but only with birds and , 
flowers. The furniture in it 'was -all old ; there w^ere old faded 
objects for feminine use or ornament, arranged in an open 
cabinet between the two narrow windows ; above the cabinet 
was the portrait of Romola^s mother ; and below this, on the 
top of the cabinet, stood the crucifix which Roniola had 
brought from San Marco. 

‘‘ I have brought something under my mantle, said Tito, 
smiling; and throwing off the large loose garment, he showed 
the little tabernacle which had been painted by Piero di 
Cosimo. The painter had carried out Tito’s intention charm- 
ingly, and so far had atoned for his long delay. I3o you 
know what this is for, my Romola ? ” added Tito, taking her by 
the hand, and leading her towards the cabinet It is a little 
shrine, which is to hide away from you forever that remem- 
brancer of sadness. You have done with sadness now ; and 
we will bury all images of it — bury them in a tomb of joy. 
See 1 ” 

A slight quiver passed across Romola’s face as Tito took 
hold of the crucifix. But she had no wish to prevent his pur- 
pose ; on the contrary, she herself wished to subdue certain 
importunate memories and questionings which still flitted like 
unexplained shadows across her happier thought. 

He opened the triptych and placed the crucifix within the 
central space; then closing it again, taking out the key, and 
and setting the little tabernacle in the spot where the crucifix 
had stood, said — 

Now, Romola, look and see if you are satisfied with the 
portraits old Piero has made of us. Is it not a dainty device ? 
and the credit of choosing it is mine. ” 

Ah 1 it is you— -it is perfect ! ” said Romola, looking with 
moist joyful eyes at the miniature Bacchus, with his purple 
clusters. ‘‘And I am Ariadne, and you are crowning me! 
Yes, it is true, Tito ; you have crowned my poor life. ” 

They held each others hands while she spoke, and both 
looked at their imaged selves. But the reality was far more 
beautiful ; she all lily-white and golden, and he with his dark 
glowing beauty above the purple red-bordered tunic. 

“ And it was our good strange Piero who painted it ? ’’ said 
Romola. “Did you put it into his head to paint me as 
Antigone, that he might have my likeness for this ? ’’ 

“No, it was he who made my getting leave for him to 
paint you and your father, a condition of his doing this foi 
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All ! I see now what it was you gave up your precious 
ring for. I perceived you had some cunning plan to give 
me pleasure.” 

Tito did not blench. Romola’s little illusions about him- 
self had long ceased to cause him anything but satisfaction, 
He only smiled and said— 

“I might have spared my ring ; Piero will accept no money 
from me ; he thinks himself paid by painting you. And now, 
while I am away, you will look every day at those pretty sym” 
bols of our life together — the ship on the calm sea, and the ivy 
that never withers, and those Loves that have left off woimd- 
Ing us and shower soft petals that are like our kisses ; and 
the leopards and tigers, they are the troubles of your life that 
are all quelled now; and the strange sea-monsters, with thei^ 
merry eyes — let us see— they are the dull passages in the heavy 
books, which have begun to be amusing since we have sat by 
each other.” 

Tito mio ” said Romola, in a half-laughing voice of love ; 
‘‘ but you will give rae the key ?” she added, holding out her 
hand for it. 

Not at all!” said Tito, with playful decision, opening, 
his scarsella and dropping in the little key. “ I shall drown 
it in the Arno. '’ 

“ But if I ever wanted to look at the crucifix again ? ” 

“ Ah 1 for that very reason it is hidden — hidden by those 
Images of youth and joy.” 

He pressed alight kiss on her brow, and she said no more, 
ready to submit, like all strong souls, when she felt no valid 
reason for resistance. 

And then they joined the waiting company, which made a 
dignified little procession as it passed along the Ponte Ruba- 
conte towards Santa Croce. Slowly it passed, for Bardo, un- 
accustomed for years to leave his own house, walked with a 
more timid step than usual; and that slow pace suited well 
with the gouty dignity of Messer Bartolommeo Scala, who 
graced the occasion by his presence, along with his daughter 
Alessandra. It was customary to have very long troops of 
kindred and friends at the sposaliziOyOx betrothal, and it had 
even been found necessary in time past to limit the numbeT 
by law to no more than four hundred — two hundred on each 
side ; for since the guests were all feasted after this initial 
ceremony, as well as after the uozze, or marriage, the very first 
stage of matrimony had become a ruinous expense, as that 
scholarly Benedict, Leonardo Bruno,complained in his own case. 
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But Bardoj.'wlio in, bis poverty had kept himself proudly free 
from any 'appearance of claiming the advantages attached to a 
powerful family name, would have no invitations given on the 
strength of mere frendship ; and the modest procession oi 
twenty that followed the sfesi were, with three or four excep- 
tions, friends of Bardots and Tito’s selected on personal 
grounds. 

'Bernardo del Nero walked as a vanguard before Bardo, 
who was led on the right by Tito, while Romoia held her 
father’s other hand. Bardo had himself been married at 
Santa Croce, and had insisted on Romola’s being betrothed 
and married there, rather than in the little church of Santa 
Lucia close by their house, because he had a complete men- 
tal vision of the grand church where he hoped that a burial 
might be granted him among the Florentines who had de- 
served well. Happily the way was short and direct, and lay 
aloof from the loudest riot of the Carnival, if only they could 
return before any dances or shows began in the great piazza 
of Santa Croce. The west was red as they passed the bridge, 
and shed a mellow light on the pretty procession, which had 
a touch of solemnity in the presence of the blind father. But 
when the ceremony was over, and Tito and Romoia came 
out on to the broad steps of the church, with the golden links 
of destiny on their lingers, the evening had deepened into 
Struggling starlight, and the servants had tlieir torches lit. 

While they came out, a strange dreary chant, as of a 
Miserere^ met their ears, and they saw that at the extreme end 
of the piazza there seemed to be a stream of people impelled 
by something approaching from the Borgo cie’ Greci. 

“ It is one of their masked processions, 1 suppose,” said 
Tito, who was now alone with Romoia, while Bernardo took 
charge of Bardo. 

And as they spoke there came slowly into view, at a height 
far above the heads of the on-lookers, a huge and ghastly 
image of Winged Time with bis scythe and hour-glass sur- 
rounded by his winged children, the Hours. He was nnoiinted 
on a high car completely covered with black, and the bullocks 
that drew the car were also covered with black, their horns 
alone standing out white above the gloom ; so that in the 
sombre shadow of the houses it seemed to those at a distance 
as if Time and his children were apparitions floating through 
the air. And behind them came what looked like a troop of 
the sheeted dead gliding above blackness. And as they 
glided slowly, they chanted in a wailing strain. 
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A cold horror seized on Romola, for at the first moment 
it seemed as if her brother’s vision, which could never be 
effaced from her mind, was being half fulfilled. She clung 
to 'Fito, who, divining what was in her thoughts, said — 

“ What dismal fooling sometimes pleases your Florentines ! 
Doubtless this is an invention of Piero di Cosimo, who loves 
such grim merriment.” 

“ Tito, I wish it had not happened. It will deepen the 
images of that vision which I would fain be rid of.” 

Nay, Romola, you will look only at the images of oui 
happiness now. I have locked all sadness away from you.” 

‘‘ But it is still there — it is only hidden,” said Romola, in 
a low tone, hardly conscious that she spoke. 

‘‘ See, they are all gone now ! ” said Tito. “ You will for- 
get this ghnstly mummery when we are in the light, and can 
see each other’s eyes. My Ariadne must never look back- 
ward now — only forward to Easter, when she will triumph 
with her Care-dispeiier,” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

FLORENCE EXPECTS A GUEST. 

It was the 17th of November 1494: more than eigliteeii 
montlis since Tito and Romola had been finally united in the 
joyous Easter limey and had had a rainbow-tinted shower of 
comfits thrown over them, after the ancient Greek fashion, in 
token that the heavens would shower sweets on them through 
all their double life. 

Since that Easter a great change had come over the pros- 
pects of Florence ; and as in the tree that bears a myriad of 
blossoms, each single bud with its fruit is dependent on the 
primary circulation of the sap, so the fortunes of Tito and 
Romola were dependent on certain grand political and social 
conditions which made an epoch in the history of Italy. 

In this very November, little more than a week ago, the 
spirit of the old centuries seemed to have re-entered the 
breasts of Florentines. The great bell in the palace tower 
had rung out the hammer-sound of alarm, and the people had 
mustered with their rusty arms, their tools and impromptu cud- 
gels, to drive out the Medici. The gate of vSan Gallo liad 
been fairly shut on the arrogant, exasperating Piero, galloping 
away towards Bologna with his hired horsemen frightened 
f behind him, and shut on his keener young brother, the car- 
dinal, escaping in the disguise of a Franciscan monk : a price 
had been set on both their heads. After that, there had been 
some sacking of houses, according to old precedent the 
Ignominious images, painted on the public buildings, of the 
men who had conspired against the Medici in days gone by, 
were effaced ; the exiled enemies of the Medici were invited 
home. The half-iieclged tyrants were fairly out of their splen- 
did nest in the Via Larga, and the Republic had recovered 
the use of its will again. ^ 

But now, a week later, the great palace in the Via Larga 
had been prepared for the reception of another tenant ; and 
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if drapery roofing the streets with unwonted color, if banners 
and hangings pouring out of the windows, if carpets and 
tapestry stretched over all steps and pavements on which ex- 
ceptional feet might tread, were an unquestionable proof of 
jo}^, Florence was very joyful in the expectation of its new 
guest The stream of color flowed from the palace in the 
Via Larga round by the Cathedra], then by the great Piazza 
della Signora, and across the Ponte Vecchio to the Porta San 
Frediano — the gate that looks towards Pisa. There, near the 
gate a platform and canopy had been erected for the Signoria ; 
and Messer Luca Coasini, doctor of law, felt his heart palpi- 
tating a little with the sense that he had a Latin oration to 
read \ and every chief elder in Florence had to make himself 
ready, with smooth chin and well-lined silk lucco, to walk in 
procession ; and the well-born youths were looking at their 
rich new tunics after the French mode which was to impress 
the stranger as having a peculiar grace when worn by Floren- 
tines ; and a large body of the clergy, from the archbishop in 
his effulgence to the train of monks, black, white, and gra}^, 
were consulting betimes in the morning how they should mar- 
shal themselves, with their burden of relics and sacred ban- 
ners and consecrated jewels, that their movements might be 
adjusted to the expect<=^d arrival of the illustrious visitor, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

An unexampled visitor ! For he had come through the 
passes of the Alps with such an army as Italy had not seen 
before: with thousands of terrible Swiss, \Yell used to fight 
for love and hatred as well as for hire ; with a host of gallant 
cavaliers proud of a name ; with an unprecedented infantry, 
in which every man in a hundred carried an arquebus ; nay, 
with cannon of bronze, shooting not stones but iron balls, 
drawn not by bullocks but by horses, and capable of firing a 
second time before a city could mend the breach made by the 
first ball. Some compared the new-comer to Charlemagne, 
reputed rebuilder of Florence, welcome conqueror of degener- 
ate kings, regulator and benefactor of the Church ; some pre- 
ferred the comparison to Cyrus, liberator of the chosen peo- 
pie, restorer of the Temple. For he had come across the 
Alps with the most glorious projects : he was to march through 
Italy amidst the jubilees of a grateful and admiring people j 
he was to satisfy all conflicting complaints at Rome ; he was to 
take possession, by virtue of hereditary right and a little fight- 
ing of the kingdom of Naples ; and from that convenient start- 
ing point he was to set out on the conquest of the Turks, who 
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were, partly to be cut to pieces and partly converted to .the 
faith of Christ., It was a scheme ,, that, ,seemed: to befit the 
Most Christian King, head of a nation which, thanks to the 
devices of a subtle Louis the Eleventh who had died in much 
fright as to his personal prospects ten years before, had be- 
come the strongest of Christian monarchies ; and this antitype 
of Cyrus and Charlemagne was no other than the son of that 
subtle Louis — the young Charles the Eighth of France. 

Surely, on a general statement, hardly anything could 
seem more grandiose, or fitter to revive in the breasts of men 
the memory of great dispensations by which new strata had 
been laid in the history of mankind. And there was a very 
widely spread conviction that the advent of the French king 
and his army into Italy was one of those events at which 
marble statues might well be believed to perspire, phantasmal 
fiery warriors to fight in the air, and quadrupeds to bring forth 
monstrous births — that it did not belong to the usual order 
of Providence, but was in a peculiar sense the w’ork of God. 
It was a conviction that rested less on the necessarily momen- 
tiious cliaracter of a powerful foreign invasion than on certain 
moral emotions to which the aspect of the times gave the 
form of presentiments : emotions which had found a very re- 
markable utterance in the voice of a single man. 

That man was Fra Girolamo Savonarola, Prior of the 
Dominican convent of San Marco in Florence. On a Sep- 
tember morning, when meiFs ears were ringing with the news 
that the French army had entered Italy, he had preached in 
the Cathedral of Florence from the text, Behold I, even I, 
do bring a flood of waters upon the earth.'’ Fie believed il 
was by supreme guidance that he had reached just so far in 
his exposition of Genesis the previous Lent : and he believed 
the “ flood of water”— emblem at once of avenging wrath and 
purifying mercy — to be the divinely-indicated symbol of the 
French army. His audience, some of whom were held to be 
among the choicest spirits of the age— the most cultivated 
men in the most cultivated of Italian cities— believed it too, 
and listened with shuddering awe. For this man had a power 
rarely paralleled, of impressing his beliefs on others, and of 
swaying very various minds. And as long as four years ago 
he had proclaimed from the chief pulpit of Florence that a 
a scourge was about to descend on Italy, and that by this 
scourge the Church was to be purified. Savonarola appeared 
to believe, and his hearers more or less waveringly believed, 
that be had a rnisson like that of the Hebrew prophets, and 
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that the Florentines amongst whom his message was delivered 
were in some sense a second chosen people. The idea of 
prophetic gifts was not a remote one in that age : seers of 
visions^ circumstantial heralds of things to be, were far from 
uncommon either outside or inside the cloister : but this very fact 
made Savonarola stand out the more conspicuously as a grand 
exception. While in others the gift of prophecy was very much 
like a farthing candle illuminating small corners of human 
destiny with prophetic gossip, in Savonarola it was like a 
mighty beacon shining far out for the warning and guidance 
of men. And to some of the soberest minds the supernatural 
character of his insight into the future gathered a strong at* 
testation from the peculiar conditions of the age. 

At the close of f492,the year in which Lorenzo de’ Medici 
died and Tito Melema came as a wanderer to Florence, Italy 
was enjoying a peace and prosperity unthreatened by any near 
and definite danger. There was no fear of famine, for the 
seasons had been plenteous in corn, and wine, and oil ; new 
palaces had been rising in all fair cities, new villas on pleasant 
slopes and summits ; and the men who had more than their 
share of these good things were in no fear of the larger num- 
ber who had less. For the citizens’ armor was getting rusty, 
and populations seemed to have become taim', licking the 
hands of masters who paid a ready-made army when they 
wanted it, as they paid for goods of Smyrna. Even the fear 
of the Turk liad ceased to be active, and the Pope found it 
more immediately prolitable to accept bribes from him for a 
little prospective poisoning than to form plans either for con- 
quering or for converting him. 

Altogether this world, with its partitioned empire and its 
roomy universal Church, seemed to be a handsome establish- 
ment for the few who were lucky or wise enDiigh to reap the 
advantages of human folly : a world in which lust and obscen- 
ity, lying and treachery, oppression and murder, were pleasant, 
useful, and when properly managed, not dangerous. And as 
a sort of fringe or adornment to the substantial delights of 
tyranny, avarice, and lasciviousness, there was the patronage 
of polite learning and the fine arts, so that flattery could always 
be had in the choicest Latin to be commanded at that time, 
and sublime artists were at hand to print the holy and the 
unclean with impartial skill. The Ghurch, it was said, had 
never been so disgraced in its head, had never shown so few 
signs of renovating, vital belief in its lower members ; never- 
theless it was much more prosperous than in some past days, 
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The. heavens were fair and smiling above ; and below'there 

were no signs of earthquake. 

Yet at that time, as we have seen, there was a man in 
Florence who for two years and more had been preaching that 
a scourge was at hand ; that the world was certainly not 
framed for the lasting convenience of hypocrites, libertines, 
and oppressors. From the midst of those sinillng heavens he 
had seen asword hanging — thesworclof God's jnstici' — which 
wais speedily to descend with purifying punisliment on the 
Church and the world. In brilliant Ferrara, seventeen years 
before, the contradiction between men's lives and their pro- 
fessed beliefs had pressed upon him wit!) a force that had 
been enough to destroy his appetite for the world, and at the 
age of twenty-three had driven him into The cloister. He be- 
lieved that God had committed to tlie Church the sacred 
lamp of truth for the guidance and salvation of men, and he 
saw that the Ghiirch, in its corruption, had become a sepul-, 
chre to hide the lamp. As the years went on scandals increased 
and niuitiplied, and hypocrisy seemed to have gi\en place to 
impudence. Had the world, then, ceased to have a righteous 
Ruler? Was the Church finally forsaken ? No, assuredly ; 
in the Sacred Book there was a record of the past in wliich 
might be seen as in a glass what would be iir the days to 
come, and the book showed that when the wickedness of the 
chosen people, type of the Christian Churcl), i^sul become 
crying, the judgments of God had descended on tluan. Nay, 
reason itself declared that vengeance was imminent, for what 
else would suffice to turn men from their obstinacy in evil ? 
And unless the C-hiirch were reclaimed, how could the prom- 
ises be fulfilled, that the heathens should be converted and 
the whole world become subject to the one true law? He 
had seen his belief reflected in visions — a mode of seeing 
which had been frequent with him from his youih up. 

But the real force of demonstration for Girf^Iamo Savon- 
arola lay in his own burning indignation at the sight of wrong ; 
in his fervent belief in an Unseen Justice that would pin an 
end to the wrong, and in an Unseen Purity to which lying 
and imcleanness were an abomination. To his ardent, power- 
loving soul, believing in great ends, and longing to achieve 
those ends by the exertion of its own strong will, the faith in 
a supreme and righteous Ruler became one with the faith in 
a speedy divine interposition that would punish and reclaim. 

Meanwhile, under that splendid masquerade of dignities 
sacred and secular which seemed to make th.e life of lucky 
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Gliurclimen and princely families so luxurious and a!i:iusing, 
there were certain conditions at work which slowly tended to 
disturb the general festivity. Ludovico Sforza— copious in 
gallantry, splendid patron of an incomparable Leonarda da 
Vinci — ^liolding the ducal crown of Milan in his grasp, and 
wanting to put it on his own head rather than let it rest on 
that of a feeble nephew who would take very little to poison 
him, was much afraid of the Spanish-born old King Ferdinand 
and the Crown Prince Alfonso of Naples, who, not liking 
cruelty and treachery which were useless to themselves, ob- 
jected to the poisoning of a near relative for the advantage of 
a Lombard usurper ; the royalties of Naples again were afraid 
of their suzerain, Pope Alexander Borgia ; all three were anx- 
iously watching Florence, lest with its midway territory it 
should determine the game by underhand backing ; and all 
four, with every small state in Italy, were afraid of Venice — 
Venice the cautious, the stable, and the strong, that wanted 
to stretch its arms not only along both sides of the Adriatic 
but across to the ports of the western coast. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, it was thought, did much to prevent 
the fatal outbreak of such jealousies, keeping up the old Flor- 
entine alliance with Naples and the Pope, and yet piersuading 
Milan that the alliance was for the general advantage. But 
young Piero de’ Medici’s rash vanity had quickly nullified the 
effect of his father’s wary policy, and Ludovico Sforza, roused 
to vSuspicion of a league against him, thought of a move which 
would checkmate his adversaries : he determined to invite the 
French king to march into Italy, and, as heir to the house of 
Anjou, take possession of Naples. Ambassadors— orators,” 
as they were called in those haranguing times— went and 
came ; a recusant cardinal, determined not to acknowledge a 
Pope elected by bribep (and his own particular enemy), went 
and came also, and seconded the invitation with hot rhetoric ; 
and the young king seemed to lend a willing ear. So that in 
1493 the rumor spread and became louder and louder that 
Charles the Eighth of France was about to cross the Alps 
with a mighty army ; and the Italian populations, accustomed, 
since Italy had ceased to be the hearf of the Roman empire, 
to look for an arbitrator from afar, began vaguely to regard 
bis coming as a means of avenging their wrongs and redress- 
ing their grievances. 

And in that rumor Savonarola had heard the assurance 
that his prophecy was being verified. Vdiat was it that filled 
the ears of the prophets of old but the distant tread of foreign 
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armies, .coming to do the work of justice? He no lotigei 
looked vaguely to the horizon for the coming, storm: he 
pointed to the rising cloud. -The Freiich army was that new 
deluge which was to purify the earth from iniquity; tlie French 
king, Charles VIII.,. was the instrument elected by God, as 
Cyrus had been of old, and all men who desired good rather 
than evil were to rejoice in his coming. For the scourge would 
fall destructively ou the impenitent alone. Let any city of Italy, 
let Florence above all — Florence beloved of God, since to its 
ear the warning voice had been specially sent — repent and 
turn from its ways, like Nineveh of old, and the storm-cloud 
would roll over it and leave only refreshing raindrops. 

Fra Girolamo’s word was powerful ; yet now that the new 
Gyrus had already been thiee months in Italy, and was not 
far from the gates of Florence, his presence was expected 
there with mixed feelings, in which fear and distrust certainly 
predominated. At present it was not understood that he had 
redressed any grievances; and the Florentines clearly had 
nothing to thank him for. He held thcir strong frontier for- 
tresses, which Piero de’ Medici had given up to him without 
securing any honorable terms in return ; he had done nothing 
to quell the alarming revolt of Pisa, which had been encour- 
aged by his presence to throw off the Florentine yoke ; and 
orators,’’ even with a prophet at their head, could win no 
assurance from him, except that he would settle everything 
when he was once within the walls of Florence. Still, there 
was the satisfaction of knowing that the exasperating Piero 
de’ Medici had been fairly pelted out for the ignominious 
surrender of the fortresses, and in that act of energy the 
spirit of the Republic had recovered some of its old fire. 

The preparations for the equivocal guest were not entirely 
those of a city resigned to submission. Behind the bright 
drapery and banners symbolical of joy, there were prepara- 
tions of another sort made with common accord by govern- 
ment and people. Well hidden within walls there were hired 
soldiers of the Republic, hastily called in from the surround- 
ing districts ; there were old arms duly furbished, and sharp 
tools and heavy cudgels laid carefully at hand, to be snatched 
up on short notice ; there were excellent boards and stakes 
to form barricades upon occasion, and a good supply of 
stones to make a surprising hail from the upper windows. 
Above all, there were people very strongly in the humor for 
fighting any personage who might be supposed to have 
designs of hectoring over them, they having lately tasted that 
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new pleasure with much relish. This humor was not dimi- 
oished by the sight of occasional parties of Frenchmen, com- 
ing beforehand to choose their quarters, with a hawk, per- 
haps, on their left wrist, and, metaphorically speaking, a piece 
of chalk in their right hand to mark Italian doors withal ; 
especially as creditable historians imply that many sons of 
France were at that time characterized by sometliing* ap- 
proaching to a swagger, which must have wdietted the Flor- 
entine appetite for a little stone-throwing. 

And this w^as the temper of Florence on the morniog of 
the syth of November 1494. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

THE PRISONERS. 

The sky was gray, but that made little difference in the 
Piazza del Duomo, which was covered with its holiday sky 
of blue drapery, and its constellations of yellow lilies and 
coats of arms. The sheaves of banners were luifurled at the 
angles of the Baptistery, but there was no carpet yet on the 
steps of the Duomo, for the marble was being trodden by 
numerous feet that w^ere not at all exceptional. It was the 
hour of the Advent sermons, and the very same reasons which 
had flushed the streets with holiday color were reasons why 
the preaching in the Duomo could least of all be dispensed 
with. 

But not all the feet in the Piazza were hastening towards 
the steps. People of high and low degree were moving to 
and fro with the brisk pace of men who had errands before 
them ; groups of talkers w'e re thickly scattered, some willing 
to be late for the sermon, ana others content not to hear it at 
all 

The expression on the faces of these apparent loungers 
was not that of men who are enjoying the pleasant laziness 
of an opening holiday. Some were in close and eager dis- 
cussion ; others were listening with keen interest to a single 
spokesman, and yet from time to time turned round with a 
scanning glance at any new passer-by. At the corner, look- 
ing towards the Via de’ Cerreltani — ^just where the artflcia! 
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rainbow. light of the Piazza ceased, and the g,ray morning fell 
on the sombre stone houses — there was a remarkable cluster 
of the working people, most of them bearing on their dress 
or persons the signs., of their daily- labor, and almost all of 
them carrying some weapon, or some tool which might serve 
as a weapon upon occasion. Standing in the gray light of 
the street, with bare -brawny arms and soiled garments, they 
made ail the more striking the transition from the brightness 
of the Piazza. They were listening to the thin notary, Ser 
Cioni, who had just paused on his w^ay to the Duomo. His 
biting words could get only a contemptuous reception two 
years and a half before in the Mercato, but now he spoke 
with the more complacent humor of a man whose party is 
uppermost, and who is conscious of some influence with the 
people. 

Never talk to me,” he was saying, in his incisive voice, 
never talk to me of bloodthirsty Swiss or fierce French im 
fantry; they might as well be in the narrow passes of the 
mountains as in our streets ; and peasants have destroyed the 
finest armies of our condottieri in time past, when they had 
once got them between steep precipices. I tell you, Floren- 
tines need be afraid of no army in their own streets. 

That’s true, Ser Cioni,” said a man whose arms and 
hands were discolored by crimson dye, which looked like 
blood-stains, and who had a small hatchet stuck in his belt ; 

and those French cavaliers, who came in squaring them- 
selves in their smart doublets the other day, saw a sample of 
the dinner we could serve up for them. J was carrying my 
cloth in Ognissanti, when 1 saw my fine Mevsseri going by, 
looking round as if they thought the houses of the Ves|.)ucci 
and the Agli a poor pick of loadings for them, and eyeing us 
Florentines, like top-knotted cocks as tliey are, as if tjiey 
pitied us because we didn’t know how to strut. ‘‘ Yes, my 
fine Gallij says I, ‘ stick out your stomadis ; I’ve got a meat- 
axe in my belt that will go inside you all the easier ; ' wiien 
presently the old cow lowed, and I knew sometliing had 
happened — no matter what. So I threw my cloth in at the 
first doorway, and took hold of my meat-axe and ran after 
my fine cavaliers towards the Vigna Nuova. And, hat is 
it, Guccio ? ’ said I, when he came up with me. ‘ I think it’s 
the Medici coming back,’ said Guccio. Bembe ! I expected 
sol And up we reared a barricade, and the Frenchmen 

*■ ‘‘ La vacca was the phrase for the sounding of the great bell in the towet 

of the Palaxzo Vecchio, 
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looked behind and saw themselves in a trap ; and up comes 
a good swarm of qmx Ciompi^ * and one of them with a big 
scythe he had in his hand mowed off one of the fine cavalier’s 
feathers it’s true ! And the lasses peppered a few stones 
down to frighten them. However, Piero de’ Medici wasn’t 
come after all ; and it was a pity ; for we’d have left him 
neither legs nor wings to go away with again.” 

“Well spoken, Oddo,” said a young butcher, with his 
knife at his belt ; “and it’s my belief Piero will be a good 
while before he wants to come back, for be looked as fright- 
ened as a hunted chicken, when we hustled and pelted him 
in the piazza. He’s a coward, else he might have made a 
better stand when he’d got his horsemen. But we’ll swallow 
no Medici any more, whatever else the French king wants to 
make us swallow.” 

“ But I like not those French cannon they talk of,” said 
Goro, none the less fat for two years’ additional grievances. 
“ San Giovanni defend us 1 If Messer Domeneddio means 
so well by us as your Frate says he does, Ser Cioni, why 
shouldn’t he have cent the French another way to Naples 1 ” 

“Ay, Goro,” said the dyer; “that’s a question worth 
putting. Thou art not such a pumpkin-head as I took thee 
for. Why, they might have gone to Naples by Bologna, eh, 
Ser Cioni ? or if they’d gone to Arezzo — we wouldn’t have 
minded their going to Arezzo.” 

“ Fools 1 It will be for the good and glory of Florence,” 
Ser Cioni began. But he was interrupted by the exclamation, 
Look there ! ” which burst from several voices at once, 
while the faces were all turned to a party who were advan- 
cing along the Via de’ Cerretani. 

“ It’s Lorenzo Tornabuoni, and one of the French noble- 
men who are in his house,” said Ser Cioni, in some con- 
tempt at this interruption. “ He pretends to look well satis- 
fied— that deep Tornabuoni— but he’s a Medicean in bis 
heart : mind that.” 

The advancing party was rather a brilliant one for there 
was not only the distinguished presence of Lorenzo Torna- 
buoni, and the splendid costume of the Frenchman with his 
elaborately displayed white linen and gorgeous embroidery; 
there were two other Florentines of high birth in handsome 
dresses donned for the coming procession, and on the left 
hand of the Frenchman was a figure that was not to be 

^ The poorer artisans connected with the wool trade— -wool-beaters, carderss washers, 
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•eclipsed by any amount of intention or brocade — a figure we 
have often seen before. He wore nothing, but black, for lie 
was in mourning ; but the b].ack was presently to be covered 
by a red mantle, for he too was -to walk in procession as Latin 
Secretary to the Ten. Tito Melema had become conspicu- 
ously serviceable in , the intercourse with the French guests, 
from his familiarity with Southern Italy, and his readiness 
in the French tongue, which he had spoken in, his early youth ; 
and he had paid more than one visit to the French camp at 
Signa. The lustre of good fortune was upon him ; he was 
siiiiliiig, listening, and explaining, with his usual graceful un- 
pretentious ease, and only a very keen bent on studying 
him could have marked a certain amount of change in him 
which was not to be accounted for by the lapse of eighteen 
months. It was that change which ccmes from the final de- 
parture of moral youthfulness — from the distinct self-conscious 
adoption of a part in life. The lines of the face were as soft 
as ever, the eyes as pellucid ; but something was gone— some- 
thing as indefinable as the changes in the morning twilight. 

The Frenchman was gathering instructions concerning 
ceremonial before riding back to Signa, and now he was going 
to have a final survey of the Piazza del Duomo, where the 
royal procession was to pause for religious purposes. The 
distinguished party attracted the notice of all eyes as it em 
tered the Piazza, but the gaze was not entirely cordial 
and admiring ; there were remarks not altogether allusive 
and mysterious to the PYenchnian’s hoof-shaped shoes — 
delicate flattery of royal superfluity in toes ; and there was 
no care that ^certain snarlings at “ Mediceans '' should be 
strictly inaudible. But Lorenzo Tornabuoni possessed that 
power of dissembling annoyance which is demanded in a man 
wh) courts popularity, and Tito, besides his natural disposi- 
tion to overcome iii-will by good-humor, had the unimpas- 
sioned feeling of the alien towards names and details that 
move the deepest passions of the native. 

Arrived where they could get a good oblique view of the 
Duomo, the party paused. The festoons and devices placed 
over the central doorway excited some demur, and Torna- 
biioni beckoned to Piero di Cosimo, who, as was usual with 
him at this hour, was lounging in front of Nello’s shop. There 
was soon an animated discussion, and it became highly amus- 
ing from the Frenchman’s astonishment at Piero’s odd pun- 
gency of statement, which Tito translated literally. Even 
snarling onlookers became curious, and theii faces began to 
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wear tlie half-smiling, half-himiiliated expression of people 
who are not within hearing of the joke which is producing 
infectious laughter. It was a delightful moment for Tito, 
for he was the only one of the party who could have made 
so amusing an interpreter, and without any disposition to 
triumphant self-gratulation he revelled in the sense that he 
was an object of liking — he basked in approving glances. 
The rainbow light fell about the laughing group, and the 
grave church-goers had all disappeared within the walls. 
It seemed as if the piazza had been decorated for a real 
Florentine holiday. 

Meanwhile in the gray light of the unadorned streets there 
were on-comers who made no show of linen and brocade, and, 
whose humor was far from merry. Here, too, the French 
dress and hoofed shoes were conspicuous, but they were 
being pressed upon by a large and larger number of non-admir- 
ing Florentines. In the van of the crowd were three men in 
scanty clothing ; each had his hands bound together by a 
cord, and a rope was fastened round his neck and body, in 
such a way that he who held the extremity of the rope might 
easily check any rebellious movement by the threat of throt- 
tling. The men who held the ropes were French soldiers, and 
by broken Italian phrases and strokes from the knotted end 
of the rope, they from time to time stimulated their prisoners 
to beg. Two of them were obedient, and to every Florentine 
they had encountered had held out their bound hands and 
said ill piteous tones — 

“For the love of God and the Holy Madonna, givens 
something towards our ransom ! We are Tuscans : we were 
made prisoners in Lunigiana.’’ 

But the third man remained obstinately silent under all 
the strokes from the knotted cord. Fie was very different in 
aspect from his two fellow prisoners. They were young and 
hardy, and, in the scant clothing wTich the avarice of their 
captors had left them, looked like vulgar, sturdy mendicants. 
Blit he had passed the boundary of old age, and could 
hardly be less than four or five and sixty. Fits beard, which 
had grown long in neglect, and the hair which fell thick and 
straight round his baldness, were nearly white. His thickset 
figure was still firm and upright, though emaciated, and 
seemed to express energy in spite of age — an expression that 
was partly carried out in the dark eyes and strong dark eye- 
brows, which had a strangely isolated intensity of color in 
the midst of his yellow, bloodless, dee p-wiink led face with 
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Its lank gray ^ hairs. And yet there was soinething 'fitful in 
■ the eyes which, eontradictecl the occasional flash of energy: 
after looking round with quick fierceness at windows and 
faces, they fell again with a lost ■ and wandering look. But 
his lips were motionless, and he held his hands resolutely 
down. He would not beg. 

This sight had been wntnessed by the Florentines with 
growing exasperation. Many standing at their doors or pass- 
ing quietly along had at once given moneys — some in half- 
automatic response to an appeal in the name of God, others 
in that unquestioning awe of the French soldiery which had 
been created by the reports of their cruel warfare, and on 
which the French themselves counted as a guarantee of im- 
munity in their acts of insolence. But as the group had pro- 
ceeded farther into the heart of the city, that compliance had 
gradually disappeared, and the soldiers found themselves 
escorted by a gathering troop of men and boys, who kept up 
a chorus of exclamations sufficiently intelligible to foreign ears 
without any interpreter. The soldiers themselves began to 
dislike their position, for, with a strong inclination to use their 
weapons, they were checked by the necessity for keeping a 
secure hold on their prisoners, and they were now hurrying 
along in the hope of finding shelter in a hostelry. 

“ French dogs 1 ” ‘‘ Buliock-feet ! ’’ “ Snatch their pikes 

from them 1 ” ‘‘Cut the cords and make them run for their 
prisoners. They’ll run as fast as geese — don’t you see they’re 
web-footed?” These were the cries which the soldiers 
vaguely understood to be jeers, and probably threats. But 
every one seemed disposed to give invitations of this spirited 
kind ratlver than to act upon them. 

“Santiddio! here’s a sight 1 ” said the dyer, as soon as 
he had divined the meaning of the advancing tumult, “and 
the fools do nothing but hoot. Come along!” he added, 
snatching his axe from his belt, and running to join the crowd, 
followed by the butcher and all the rest of his companions, 
except Goro, who hastily retreated up a narrow passage. 

The sight of the dyer, running forward with blood-red arms 
and axe uplifted, and with his cluster of rough companions 
behind him, had a stimulating effect on the crowd. Not that 
he did anything else than pass beyond the soldiers and thrust 
himself well among his fellow-citizens, flourishing his axe ; but 
he served as a stirring symbol of street-fighting, like the wav- 
ing of a well-known gonfalon. And the first sign that fire 
was ready to burst out was something as rapid as a little leap* 
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ing tongue of flame: it was an. act of the conjuror’s impish 
lad Lollo, who was dancing and jeering in front of the in- 
genuous boys that made the majority of the crowd. Lollo 
had no great compassion for the prisoners, but being conscL 
ous of an excellent knife which was his unfailing companion, 
it had seemed to him from the first that to jump forward, cut 
a rope, and leap back again before the soldier who held it 
could use his weapon, would be an amusing and dexterous 
piece of mischief. And now, when the people began to hoot 
and jostle more vigorously^ Lollo felt that his moment was 
come — he was close to the eldest prisoner : in an instant he 
had cut the cord. 

“ Run, old one I ” he piped in the prisoner’s ear, as soon 
as the cord was in two ; and himself set the example of run- 
ning as if he were helped along with wings, like a scared 
fowl. 

The prisoner’s sensations were not too slow for , him to 
seize the opportunity : the idea of escape had been continu- 
ally present with him, and he had gathered fresh hope from 
the temper of the crowd. He ran at once ; but his speed 
would hardly have sufficed for hi nv if the Florentines had not 
instantaneously rushed between him and his captor. He ran 
on into the piazza, but he qi/.ckly heard the tramp of feet be- 
hind him, for the other two prisoners had been released, and 
the soldiers were strugglingand fighting their way after them, 
in such tardigrade fashion .as their hoof-shaped shoes would 
allow — impeded, but not very resolutely attacked, by the 
people. One of the two younger prisoners Uirned up the Borgo 
di vSan Lorenzo, and thus made a partial diversion of the 
hubbub ; but the main struggle was still towards the piazza, 
where all eyes Were turned on it with alarmed Guriosity. The 
cause conk! not be precisely guessed, for the French dress 
was screened by the impending crowd. 

“ An escape of prisoners,” said Lorenzo Tornabiioni, as 
he and bis party turned round just against the steps of the 
Duomo, and saw a prisoner rushing by them. ^‘The people 
are not content with having emptied the Bargello the other 
day. If there is no other authority in sight they must fall on 
the sbirri and secure freedom to thieves. Ah ! there is a 
French soldier: that is more serious.” 

The soldier he saw was struggling along on the north side 
of the piazza, but the object of his pursuit had taken the 
other direction. That object was the eldest prisoner, who 
had wheeled round the Baptistery and was running towards 
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the .Duomo, determined to take refuge in that sanctuary 
rather than trust to his speed. But in mounting the steps, 
his loot received a shock * he was precipitated towards the 
group of signori, whose backs were turned to him, and was 
only able, to recover his balance as he clutched one of them 
by .the arm. 

It was Tito Melema who felt that clutch. He turned his 
head, and . saw the face of his adoptive father, Baklassarre 
Calvo, close to his own. 

The two men looked at each other, silent as death p 
Baklassarre, with dark fierceness and a tightening grip of the 
soiled worn hands on the velvet-clad arm ; Tito, with cheeks 
and lips all bloodless, fascinated by terror. It seemed a long 
while to them — it was but a moment. 

The first sound Tito heard was the short laugh of Piero 
di Cosimo, who stood close by him and was the only person 
that could see his face. 

“ Ha, ha I I know what a ghost should be now.’^ 

“ This is another escaped prisoner,’' said Lorenzo Toma- 
buoni. “Who is he, I wonder.?'’ 

“ So7ne niadmm surely^^'^ said Tito. 

He hardly knew how the words had come to his lips : 
there are moments when our passions speak and decide for 
us, and we seem to stand by and wonder. I'liey carry in them 
an inspiration of crime, that in one instant does the work of 
premeditation. 

The two men had not taken their eyes of! each other, 
and it seemed to Tito, when he had spoken, that some magical 
poison had darted from Baldassarre's eyes, and that he felt it 
rushing through his veins. But the next instant the grasp on 
his arm had relaxed, and Baklassarre had disappeared within 
the church. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

AFTER-THOUGHTS. 

You are easily frightened, though,’^ said Piero, with 
another scornful laugh. “ My portrait is not as good as the 
original. But the old fellow had a tiger look; must go into 
the Duomo and see him again.” 
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It is not pleasant to be laid hold of by a madman, if mad^ 
man he be/' said Lorenzo Tornabuoni, in polite excuse of TitOj 
^^but perhaps he is only a ruffian. We shall hear. I think 
we must see if we have authority enough to stop this disturb- 
ance between our people and your countrymen,” he added^ 
addressing the Frenchman. 

They advanced toward the crowd with their swords drawn, 
all the quiet spectators making an escort for them. Tito 
went too: it was necessary that he should know what others 
knew about Baldassarre, and the first palsy of terror was be- 
ing succeeded by the rapid devices to which mortal danger 
will stimulate the timid. 

The rabble of men and boys, more inclined to hoot at the 
soldier and torment him than to receive or inflict any serious 
wounds, gave way at the approach of signori with drawn 
swords, and the French soldier was interrogated. He and 
his companions had simply brought their prisoners into the 
city that they might beg money for their ransom : two of the 
prisoners were Tuscan soldiers taken in Lunigiana ; the other, 
an elderly man, was with a party of Genoese, with whom 
the French foragers had come to blows near Fivizzano. He 
might be mad, but he was harmless. The soldier knew no 
more, being unable to understand a word the old man said. 
Tito heard so far, but he was deaf to everything else till 
he was specially addressed. It was Tornabuoni who spoke. 

‘‘ Will you go back with us, Melema? Or, since Messere 
is going off to Signa now, will you wisely follow the fashion 
of the times and go to hear the Frate, who will be like the 
torrent at its height this morning ? Ifs what we must all do, 
you know, if we are to save our Medicean skins. I should go 
if T had the leisure.” 

^ : Tito's face had recovered its color now, and he could ' make 
an effort, to speak with gayety. ■ .■ 

“ Of course I am among the admirers of the inspired 
orator,” he said, smilingly ; “ But, unfortunately, I shall be 
occupied with the Segretario till the time of the procession.” 

“ Jam going into the Duomo to look at that savage old 
man again,” said Piero. 

“ Then have the charity to show him to one of the bos- 
pitals for travellers, Piero mio,” said Tornabuoni. “The 
monks may find out whether he wants piitting into a cage.” 

The party separated, and Tito took his way to the Palazzo 
Vecchio, where he was to find Bartolommeo Scala. It was 
not a long walk, but, for Tito, 'it . was stretched out like the 
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minutes of our morning dreams : the short spaces of street 
and piazza held memories, and previsions, and torturing fears, 
that might have made the history of months. He felt as if a 
serpent had begun to coil round his limbs. Baldassarre living, 
and in Florence, was a living revenge, which would no more 
rest than a winding serpent would rest until it had crushed 
its prey. It was not in the nature of that man to let an injury 
pass unavenged : his love and his hatred were of that pas“ 
sionate fervor which subjugates all the rest of the being, and 
makes a man sacrifice himself to his passion as if it were a 
deity to be worshipped with self-destruction. Baldassarre 
had relaxed his hold, and had disappeared. Tito knew well 
how to interpret that : it meant that the vengeance was to be 
studied that it might be sure. If he had not uttered those 
decisive words — “ He is a madman ’’ — if he could have sum- 
moned up the state of mind, the courage, necessary for avow- 
ing his recognition of Baldassarre, would not the risk have 
been less } He might have declared himself to have nad 
what he believed to be positive evidence of Baldassarre’s 
death ; and the only persons who could ever have had positive 
knowledge to contradict him, were Fra Luca, who was dead, 
and the crew of the companion galley, who had brought him 
the news of the encounter with the pirates. The citances 
were infinite against Baldassarre's having met again with any 
one of that crew, and Tito thought with bitterness that a 
timely, well-devised falsehood might have saved him from any 
fatal consequences. But to have told that falsehood would 
have required perfect self-command in the moirumt of a con- 
vulsive shock ; he seemed to have spoken without any pre- 
conception : the words had leaped forth like a sudden birth 
that had been begotten and nourished in the darkness. 

Tito was experiencing that inexorable law of human souls, 
that we prepare ourselves for sudden deeds by the reiterated 
choice of good or evil which gradually determines character. , 

There was but one chance for him now ; the chance of 
Baldassarre’s failure in finding his revenge. And— -Tito 
grasped at a thought more actively cruel than any he had 
ever encouraged before : might not his own lurpremvditated 
words have some truth in them ? Enough truth, at least, to 
bear him out of his denial in any declaration Baldassarre 
might make about Mm ? The old man looked strange and 
wild ; with his eager heart and brain, sufering was likely 
enough to have produced madness. If it \veni\so, the ven- 
geance that strove to inflict disgrace might be baffled. 
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But there was another form of vengeance not to be baffled 
by ingenuous lying. JBaldassarre belonged to a race to whom 
the thrust of the dagger seems almost as natural an impulse 
as the oLitleap of the tiger’s talons. Tito shrank with shud- 
dering dread from disgrace; but he had also that physical 
dread which is inseparable from a soft pleasure-loving nature, 
and which prevents a man from meeting wounds and death as 
a welcome relief from disgrace. His thoughts flew at once to 
some hidden defensive armor that might save him from a ven- 
geance which no subtlety could parry. 

He wondered at the power of the passionate fear that 
possessed him. It was as if he had been smitten with a 
blighting disease that had suddenly turned the joyous sense 
of young life into pain. 

There was still one resource open to Tito. He might 
have turned back, sought Baldassarre again, confessed every- 
thing to him — to Romola — to all the world. But he never 
thought of that. The repentance which cuts off all moorings 
to evil, demands something more than selfish fear. He had 
no sense that there was strength and safety in truth ; the 
only strength he trusted to lay in his ingenuity and his dis- 
simulation. Now that the first shockj wfflich had called up 
the traitorous signs of fear, was well past, he hoped to be pre- 
pared for all emergencies by cool deceit — and defensive 
armor. 

It was a characteristic fact in Tito’s experience at this 
crisis, that no direct measures for ridding himself of Baldas- 
sarre ever occurred to him. All other possibilities passed 
through his mind, even to his own flight from Florence ; but 
he never thought of any scheme for removing his enemy. His 
dread generated no active malignity, and he would still have 
been glad not to give pain to any mortal. He had simply 
chosen to make life easy to himself — to carry bis human lot, 
if possible, in such a way that it should pinch him nowhere ; 
and the choice had, at various times, landed him in unex- 
pected positions. The question now was, not whether he 
should divide the common pressure of destiny with his suffer- 
ing fellow-men ; it was whether all the resources of lying 
would save him from being crushed by the consequences o€ 
' that habitual choice, 
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CHAPTER XXI¥, 

INSIDE THE BtJOMO* 

When Baldassarre, with his hands bound together, and 
the rope round his neck and body, pushed his way behind the 
curtain, and saw the interior of the Duomo before him, he 
gave a start of astonishment, and stood still against the door- 
way. He had expected to see a vast nave empty of every- 
thing but lifeless emblems — side altars with candies unlit, 
dim pictures, pale and rigid statues — -with perhaps a few wor- 
shippers in the distant choir following a raoriotonoiis chant. 
That was the ordinary aspect of churches to a man who never 
went into them with any religious purpose. 

And he saw, instead, a vast multitude of warm, living faces, 
upturned in breathless silence towards the pulpit, at the 
angle between the nave and the choir. The multitude was of 
all ranks, from magistrates and dames of gentle nurture to 
coarsely-clad artisans and country people. In the pulpit was 
a Dominican friar, with strong features and dark hair, preach- 
ing with the crucifix in his hand. 

lH)r the first few minutes Baldassarre noted nothing of his 
preaching. Silent as his entrance had been, some eyes near 
the doorway had been turned on him with surprise and sus- 
picion. The rope indicated plainly enough that he was an 
escaped prisoner, but in that case the church was a sanctuary 
which he had a right to claim ; his advanced years and look 
of wild misery were fitted to excite pity rather than alarm ; 
and as he stood motionless, with eyes that soon wandered 
absently from the wide scene before him to the pavement at 
his feet, those who had observed his entrance presently ceased 
to regard him, and became absorbed again in the stronger 
interest of listening to the sermon. 

Among the eyes that has been turned towards him were 
Romola^s : she had entered late through one of the side 
doors and was so placed that she had a full view of the 
main entrance. She had looked long and attentively at 
Baldassarre, for gray hairs made a peculiar appeal to her, and 
the stamp of some unwonted suffering in the face, confirmed 
by the cord round his neck, stirred in her those sensibilities 
towards the sorrows of age, which her whole life had tended 
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to develop. She fancied that his eyes had met hers in their 
first wandering gaze ; but Baldassarre had not, in reality, 
noted her \ he had only had a startled consciousness of the 
general scene, and the consciousness was a mere flash that 
made no perceptible break in the fierce tumult of emotion 
which the encounter with Tito had created. Images from the 
past kept urging themselves upon him like delirious visions 
strangely blended with thirst and anguish. No distinct 
thought for the future could shape itself in ,the midst of that 
fiery passion : the nearest approach to such thought was the 
bitter sense of enfeebled powers, and a vague determination 
to universal distrust and suspicion. Suddenly he felt himself 
vibrating to loud tones, which seemed like the thundering 
echo of his own passion. A voice that penetrated his very 
marrow with its accent of triumphant certitude was saying — 
‘‘ The day of vengeance is at hand ! ’’ 

Baldassarre quivered and looked up. He was too distant 
to see more than the general aspect of the preacher standing, 
with his right arm outstretched, lifting up the crucifix ; but he 
panted for the threatening voice again as if it had been a 
promise of bliss. There was a pause before the preacher 
spoke again. He gradually lowered his arm. He deposited 
th : crucifix on the edge of the pulpit, and crossed his arms 
over his breast, looking round at the multitude as if he would 
meet the glance of every individual face. 

All ye in Florence are my witnesses, for I spoke not in 
a corner, Ye are my witnesses, that four years ago, when 
there were yet no signs of war and tribulation, I preached the 
coming of the scourge. I lifted up my voice as a trumpet to 
the prelates and princes and people of Italy and said, The cup 
of your iniquity is full. Behold, the thunder of the Lord is 
gathering, and it shall fall ancTbreak the cup, and your ini- 
quity, which seems to you as pleasant wine, shall be poured 
out upon you, and shall be as molten lead. And you, 0 
priests, who say, Ha, ha 1 there is no presence in the sane- 
tuary— the Shechinali is nought— the Mercy-seat is bare; we 
may sin behind the veil, and who shall punish us? To you, 
I said, the presence of God shall be revealed in his temple as 
a eonsuming fire, and your sacred garments shall become a 
winding-sheet of flame, and for sweet music there shall be 
shrieks" and hissing, and for soft couches there shall be thorns, 
and for the breath of wantons shall come the pestilence. 
Trust not in your gold and silver, trust not in your hi di fort- 
resses ; for, though tlic walls were of iron, and the fortresses 
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of. adamant, the Most High shall put terror into you? , hearts 
and weakness into, your councils, ■ so . that you shall be con- 
founded and flee like women. He shall break in pieces 
mighty, men without number, and put, others in their stead. 
For God will no longer endure the pollution of Iiis saiict.u,ary . 
he will thoroughly purge his Church, 

, And forasmuch as it is written that god. will do nothing 
but he revealeth it to. his, servants the prophets, he has chosen 
me, his unworthy servant, -and made his purpose present to 
my soul in the living word of the Scriptures, and in the deeds 
of his providence j and by the ministry of angels lie has re- 
vealed ,it to me in visions. And his- word possesses me ,sc 
that I am but as the branch of the forest when the wind of 
heaven penetrates it, and it is not in me to keep silence, even 
though 1 may be a derision to the scorner. ""And for four years 
I have preached in obedience to the Divine will : in the face 
of scoffing 1 have preached three things, which the Lord has 
delivered to me : that m these times God will regenerate his 
and that regeneration must eome the scourge 
over all Ifal}\ and that these things will ctmie quickly. 

But hypocrites who cloak their hatred of the truth with 
a show of love have said to me, ‘Come now, Frate, leave your 
prophesying : it is enough to teach virtue/ To these I ansi^ er ; 
‘Yes, you say in your hearts, God lives afar off, and his word 
is as a parchment written by dead men, and he deals not as 
in the days of old, rebuking the nations, and punishing the 
oppressors, and smiting the unholy priests as he smote the 
sons of Eli. But I cry again in your ears : God is near and 
not afar off ; his judgments change not. Fie is the God of 
armies ; the strong men who go up to battle are his ministers, 
even as the storm, and fire, and pestilence. He drives them 
by the breath of his angels, and they come upon tlm chosen 
land which has forsaken the covenant. And thou, O Italy, 
art the chosen land ; has not God placed his sanctuary within 
thee, and thou hast polluted it ? Behold, the ministers of his 
ATath are upon thee — they are at thy very doors I 

Savonarola’s voice had been rising in impassioned force 
up to this point, ivhen he became suddenly silent, let his 
hands fall and clasped them quietly before him. His silence, 
instead of being the signal for small movements amongst his 
audience, seemed to be as strong a spell to them as his voice. 
Through the vast area of the Cathedral men and women sat 
with faces upturned, like breathing statues, till the voice was 
heard again in clear low tones. 
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Yet there is a pause — even as in the days wnen Jerusa' 
lem was destroyed there was a pause that the children of God 
might flee from it. There is a stillness before the storm : lo, 
there is blackness above, but not a leaf quakes : the winds are 
stayed, that the voice of God’s warning may be heard. Hear 
it now, O Florence, chosen city in the chosen land ! Repent 
and forsake evil : do justice : love mercy : put away all un- 
cleanness from among you, that the spirit of truth and holi 
ness may All your souls and breathe through all your streets 
and habitations, and then the pestilence shall not enter, and 
the sword shall pass over you and leave you unhurt. 

“ For the sword is hanging from the sky; it is quivering ; 
it is about to fall ! The sword of God iip 07 i the earth swift and 
sudden ! Did I not tell you, years ago, that I had beheld 
the vision and heard the voice? And behold, it is fulfilled ! 
Is there not a king with his army at your gates ? Does not 
the earth shake with the tread of horses and the wheels of 
swift cannon ? Is there not a fierce multitude that can lay 
bare the land as with a sharp razor? I tell you the French 
king with his army is the minister of God : God shall guide 
him as the hand guides a sharp sickle, and the joints of the 
wicked shall melt before him, and they shall be mown down 
as stubble : he that fleeth of them shall not flee away, and he 
that escapeth of them shall not be delivered. And the tyrants 
who have made to themselves a throne out of the vices of the 
multitude, and the unbelieving priests who traffic in the souls 
of men and fill the very sanctuary with fornication, shall be 
hurled from their soft couches into burning hell ; and the 
pagans and they who sinned under the old covenant shall 
stand aloof and say : ‘ Lo, these men have brought the stench 
of a new wickedness into the everlasting fire.’ 

“ But thou, O Florence, take the offered mercy. See ! the 
Cross is held out to you : come and be healed. Which among 
the nations of Italy has had a token like unto yours ? The 
tyrant is driven out from among you : the men who held a 
bribe in their left hand and a rod in the right are gone forth, 
and no blood has been spilled. And now put away every 
other abomination from among you, and you shall be strong 
in the strength of the living God. Wash yourselves from the 
black pitch of your vices, which have, made you even as the 
heathens : put away the envy and hatred that have made your 
city as a nest of wolves. And there shall no harm happen 
to you : and the passage of armies shall be to you as a flight 
of birds, and rebellious Pisa shall be given to you again, and 
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famine and .pestilence shall -be far from your gates, and yoti 
shall be., as a beacon among the nations. .But, mark I 
while yon .suffer the accursed thing to lie in the camp you 
shall be afflicted and^ tormented even though , a remnant 
among you may be saved.’’ 

These admonitions and promises had been spoken in an 
incisive tone of authority: but in the next sentence the 
preacher’s voice melted into a strain of entreaty. 

“ Listen, 0 people, over whom my heart, yearns, .as the 
heart of a mother over the children she has travailed fori 
God is my witness that but for your sakes I would willingly 
live as a turtle in the depths of the forest, singing low to my 
Beloved, who is mine and I am his. For you I toil, for you 1 
languish, for you my nights are spent in watching, and my 
soul melteth away for very heaviness, O Lord, thou knowest 
I am willing — I am ready. Take me, stretch me on thy cross ; 
let the wicked who delight in blood, and rob the poor, and 
deffle the temple of their bodies, and harden themselves 
against thy mere}’ — let them wag their heads and shootout 
the lip at me : let the thorns press upon my brow, and let 
my sweat be anguish — I desire to be made like thee in thy 
great love. But let me see the fruit of my travail — let this 
people be saved 1 Let me see them clothed in purity : let me 
hear their voices rise in concord as the voices of the angels : 
let them see no wisdom but in thy eternal law, no beauty but 
in holiness. Then they sliall lead the way before the nations, 
and the people from the four winds shall follow them, and be 
gathered into the fold of the blessed. For it is thy will, O 
God, that the earth shall be converted unto thy law : it is thy 
will that wickedness shall cease and love shall reign. Come, 
O blessed promise ; and behold, lam willing — lay me on the 
altar : let my blood flow and the fire consume me ; but let my 
witness be remembered among men, that iniquity shall not 
prosper forever.” * 

During the last appeal, Savonarola had stretched out^his 
arms and lifted up his eyes to heaven ; his strong voice had 
alternately trembled with emotion and risen again in renewed 
energy ; but the passion with which he offered himself as a 
victim became at last too strong to allow of further speech, 
and he ended in a sob. Every changing tone, vibrating’ through 
the audience, shook them into answering emotion. There 
were plenty among them who had very moderate faith in the 
Frate’s prophetic mission, and who in their cooler moments 

* See- -note' at the .end. . . 
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loved him little ; nevertheless, they too were carried along by 
the great wave of feeling which gathered its force from sym- 
pathies that lay deeper than all theory, A, loud respondino* 
sob rose at once from the wide multitude, while Savonarola 
had fallen on his knees and buried his face in his mantle. He 
felt in that moment the rapture and glory of martyrdom with- 
out its agony. 

In that great sob of the multitude Baldassarre’s had min 
gled. Among ail the human beings present, there was per- 
haps not one whose frame vibrated more strongly than his to 
the tones and words of the preacher; but it had vibrated like 
a harp of which all the strings had been wrenched away ex- 
cept one. That threat of 1 fiery inexorable vengeance — of a 
future into which the hated sinner might be pursued and held 
by the avenger in an eternal grapple, had come to him like 
the promise of an unquenchable fountain to unquenchable 
thirst. The doctrines of the sages, the old contempt for 
priestly superstitions, had fallen away from his soul like a 
forgotten language : if he could have remembered them, what 
answer could they have given to his great need like the an- 
swer given by this voice of energetic conviction } The thun- 
der of denunciation fell on his passion-wrought nerves with all 
the force of self-evidence : his thought never went beyond it 
into questions — -be was possessed by it as the war-horse is pos- 
sessed by the clash of sounds. No word that was not a threat 
touched his consciousness ; he had no fibre to be thrilled by 
it. But the fierce exultant delight to which be was moved by 
the idea of perpetual vengeance found at once a climax and 
a relieving outburst in the preacher's words of self-sacrifice. 
To Baldassarre those words only brought the vague trium- 
phant sense that he too was devoting himself — signing with 
his own blood the deed by which he gave himself over to an 
unending fire, that would seem but coolness to his burning 
hatred. 

‘'T rescued him — I cherished him — if I might clutch his 
heart-strings forever! Come, O blessed promise! Let my 
blood flow ; let the fire consume me ! ” 

The one cord vibrated to its utmost. Baldassarre clutched 
his own palms, driving his *ong nails into them, and burst 
. Into' a sob with the, rest,' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OUTSIDE THE DUOMO. 

'While Baldassarre was possessed by the voice of Savon* 
arola, he had not noticed that another man had entered 
through the doorway behind him, and stood not far off ob- 
serving him. It was Piero di Cosinio, who took no heed of 
the preaching, having come solely to look at the escaped 
prisoner. During the pause, in which the preacher and his 
audience had given themselves- up to marticiiiate emotion, 
the new-comer advanced and touched Baldassarre on the 
arm. He looked round with the tears still slowly rolling 
down his face, but with a vigorous sigh, as if he had done 
with that outburst. The painter spoke to him in a low 
tone — 

Shall I cut your cords for you ? I have heard how you 
were made prisoner.’' 

Baldassarre did not reply immediately ; he glanced sus- 
piciously at the officious stranger. At last he said, ‘‘‘ if you 
will.” 

“ Better come outside,” said Piero. 

Baldassarre again looked at him siispiciotisly ; and 
Piero, partly guessing his thought, smiled, took out” a knife, 
and cut the cords. He began to think that the idea of 
the prisoner’s madness was not improbable, there was some- 
thing so peculiar ill the expression of his face. “Well,” 
he thought, “ if he does any mischieh he’ll soon get tied up 
again. The poor devil shall have a chance, at leak.” 

“You are afraid of me,” he said again, in an undertone ^ 
“you don't want to tell me anything about yourself.” 

Baldassarre was folding his arms in enjoyment of the 
long-absent muscular sensation. He answerkrPiero with a 
less suspicious look and a tone which had some quiet decision 
in^' it ' 

“No, I have nothing to tell,” 

“ As you please,” said Piero, “ but perhaps you want shel- 
ter, and may not know how hospitable we Florentines are to 
visitors with torn doublets and empty stomachs. There’s an 
hospital for poor travellers outside all our gatesj and, if you 
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liked, I could put you in the way to one. There's no danger 
from your French soldier. He has been sent off.” 

Baldassarre nodded, and turned in silent acceptance of 
the offer, and he and Piero left the church together. 

“ You wouldn’t like so sit to me for your portrait, should 
you?” said Piero, as they went along the Via delF Oriulo, 
on the way to the gate of Santa Croce. I am a painter ; 
I would give you money to get your portrait.” 

The suspicion returned into Baldassarre’s glance, as he 
looked at Piero, and said decidedly, “ No.” 

Ah!” said the painter, curtly. “Well, go straight on, 
and you’ll find the Porta Santa Croce, and outside it there’s 
an hospital for travellers. So you’ll not accept any service 
from me ? ” 

“ I give you thanks for what you have done already. I 
need no more.” 

“ It is well,” said Piero, with a shrug, and they turned 
away from each other. 

“A mysterious old tiger ! ” thought the artist, “well worth 
painting. Ugly — with deep lines — looking as if the plough 
and the harrow had gone over his heart. A fine contrast to 
my bland and smiling Messer Greco — my trionfcmte^ 

who has married the fair Antigone in contradiction to all his- 
tory and fitness. Aha ! his scholar’s blood curdled uncom- 
fortably at the old fellow’s clutch ! ” 

When Piero re-entered the Piazzi del Duomo the multi 
tude who had been listening to Fra Girolamo were pouring 
out from all the doors, and the haste they made to go on 
their several ways was a proof how important they held the 
preaching which had detained them from the other occupa- 
tions of the clay. The artist leaned against an angle of the 
Baptistery and watched the departing crowd, delighting in 
the variety of the garb and of the keen characteristic faces-— 
faces such as Masaccio had painted more than fifty years 
before : such as Domenico Ghiiiandojo had not yet quite left 
off .painting,. 

This morning was a peculiar occasion, and the Prate’s 
audience, always multifarious, had represented even more 
completely than usual the various classes and political par- 
ties of Florence. There were men of high birth, accustomed 
to public charges at home and abroad, who had become 
newly conspicuous not only as enemies of the Medici and 
friends of popular government, but as thorough Piagnoni, es- 
pousing to the utmost the doctrines and practical teaching of 
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the Frate, and frequenting San Marco as the .seat of another 
Samuel : some of them men of authoritative and handsome 
presence, like Francesco Vaiori, and perhaps also of a hot 
and arrogant temper, very much gratified by an immediate 
divine authority for bringing about freedom in their own 
•wayt others, like Soderini,.with less of the ardent Piagnone, 
and more of the wise politician. There were men, also of 
family, like Piero Capponi, simply brave undoctrinal lovers 
of a sober republican liberty, who preferred fighting to argu- 
ing, and had no particular reasons for thinking any ideas false ' 
that kept out the Medici and made room for public spirit. 
At their elbows were doctors of law whose studies of Acciir- 
sius and his brethren had not so entirely consumed their ar- 
dor as to prevent them from becoming enthusiastic Piagnoni : 
Messer Luca Corsini himself, for example, who on a memor- 
able occasion yet to come was to raise his learned arms in 
street stones throwing for the cause of religion, freedom, and 
the Frate. And among the dignities who carried their, black 
lucco or furred mantle with an air of habitual authority, there 
was an abundant sprinkling of men with more contemplative 
and sensitive faces : scholars inheriting such high names as 
Strozzi and Acciajoli, who were already minded to take the 
cowl and join the community of San Marco ; artists, wrought 
to a new and higher ambition by tiie teaching of Savonarola, 
like that young painter who had lately surpassed himself in 
his fresco of the divine child on the wall of the Frate’s bare 
cell- — unconscious yet that he would one day himself wear 
the tonsure and the cowl, and be called Fra Bartolommeo. 
There was the mystic poet Girolamo Benevieni hastening, 
perhaps, to carry tidings of the beloved Frate’s speedy com- 
ing to his friend Pica della Mirandola, who was never to sec 
the light of another morning. There were well-born women 
attired with such scrupulous plainness that their more re- 
fined grace was the chief distinction between them and their 
It'S > aristocratic sisters. There was a predominant propor- 
tion of the geuuiuQ papolani or middle class, beloiiging both 
to the Major and Minor arts, conscious of purses tlireatened 
by war-taxes. And more striking and various, perliaps, than 
all the other classes of the Frate’s disciples, there was the 
long stream of poorer tradesmen and artisans, whose faith 
and hope in his Divine message varied from the rude and un- 
discriminating trust in him as the friend of the poor and the 
enemy of the luxurious oppressive rich, to that eager tasting 
of all the subtleties of biblical interpretation which takes a 
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peculiarly Strong hold on the sedentary artisan^ illuminating 
the long dim spaces beyond the board where he stitches, 
with a pale flame that seems to him the light of Divine 
science. 

But among these various disciples of the Frate were scat- 
tered many who were not in the least his disciples. Some 
were Mediceans who had already, from motives of fear an x 
policy, begun to show the presiding spirit of the popular part 
a feigned deference. Others were sincere advocates of a fret 
government, but regarded Savonarola simply as an ambitious 
monk — half sagacious, half fanatical- — who had made l>iinselJ 
a powerful instrument with the people, and must be accepted as 
an important social fact. There were even some of his bitter 
enemies : members of the old aristocratic anti-Medicean party 
—determined to try and get the reins once more tight in the 
hands of certain chief families ; or else licentious young ineii^ 
who detested him as the kill-joy of Florence. For the sermon > 
in the Duomo had already become political incidents, attract 
ing the ears of curiosity and malice, as well as of faith. The 
men of ideas, like young Niccolo Macchiavelli, went to ob- 
serve and write reports to friends away in country villas; the 
men of appetites, like Dolfo Spini, bent on hunting down the 
Frat j, as a public nuisance who made game scarce, went to 
feed their hatred and lie in wait for grounds of accusation. 

Perhaps, while no preacher ever had a more massive in- 
fluence than Savonarola, no preacher ever iiad more hetero- 
geneous materials to work upon. And one secret of the mas- 
sive influence lay in the highly mixed character of his preaching. 
Baldassarre, wrought into an ecstasy of self-martyring revenge, 
was only an extreme case among the partial and narrow S}^!- 
pathies of that audience. In Savonarola’s preaching there 
were strains that appealed to the very finest susceptibilities of 
men’s natures, and there were elements that gratified low 
egoism, tickled gossiping curiosity, and fascinated timorous 
superstition. His need of personal predominance, his laby- 
rinthine allegorical interpretations of the Scriptures, his enig- 
matic visions, and his false certitude about the Divine inten- 
tions, never ceased, in his own large soul, to be ennobled by 
that fervid piety, that passionate sense of the infinite, that 
active sympathy, that clear-sighted demand for the subjection 
of selfish interests to the general good, which he had in coro- 
mon with the greatest of mankind. But for the mass of bis 
audience all the pregnancy of his preaching lay in his strong 
assertion of supernatural claims, in his denunciatory visions^ 
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in,, the, false certitude which gave his seniio,ns the interest of 
a political bulletin ; and having once held .that audience in 
his mastery, it was necessary to his nature— it was necessar}; 
for their welfare — that he should keep the mastery. The ef- 
fect was inevitable. No man ever struggled to retain power 
'^ver a mixed multitude without suftering vitiation ; his stand- 
rd must be their lower needs and not his own best insight. 

The mysteries of human character have sekioin been pre- 
rented in a way more fitted to check tlie judgments of facile 
'-cnowingiiess than in Girolamo Savonarola ; but we can give 
him a reverence that needs no shutting of tlte eyes to fact, if 
we regard his life as a drama in which there were great in- 
ward modifications accompanying the outward changes. And 
up to this periodj when his more direct action on political 
affairs had only just begun, it is probable that his imperious 
need of ascendancy had burned iindiscernibiy in the strong 
flame of his zeal for God and man. 

It was the fashion of old, when an ox was led out for sac- 
rifice to Jupiter, to chalk the dark spots, and give ilie ofi'ering 
a false show of unblemished whiteness. Let us fling away 
the chalk, and boldly say, — the victim is spotted, but it is 
not therefore in vain that his mighty heart is laid on the altar 
of men’s highest hopes. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

THE GARMENT OF FEAR« 

At six o’clock that evening most people in Florence were 
glad the entrance of the new Charlemagne was fairly over. 
Doubtless when the roll of drums, the blast of triunpeis, and 
the tramp of horses along the Pisan road began to mingle with 
the pealing of the excited bells,, it was a grand moment for 
those who were stationed on turreted roofs, and could see the 
long-winding terrible pomp on the background of the green 
hills and valley. There was no sunshine to light up the splen- 
dor of banners, and spears, and plumes, and silken surcoats, 
but there was no thick cloud of dust to hide it, and as the 
picked troops advanced into close \iew, thev couhl be seen 
ail the more distinctly for the absence of dancing glitter, 
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Tall and tough Scotch archers, Swiss halberdiers fierce and 
ponderous, nimble Gascons ready to wheel and climb, cavalry 
in which each man looked like a knight-errant with his indom- 
itable spear and charger — it was satisfactory to be assured 
that they would injure nobody but the enemies of God 1 With 
that confidence at heart it was a less dubious pleasure to look 
at the array of strength and splendor in nobles and knights, 
and youthful pages of choice lineage — at the bossed and jew- 
elled sword-hilts, at the satin scarfs embroidered with strange 
symbolical devices of pious or gallant meaning, at the gold 
chains and jewelled aigrettes, at the gorgeous horse-trappings 
and brocaded mantles, and at the transcendent canopy carried 
by select youths above the head of the Most Christian King. 
To sum up with an old diarist, whose spelling and diction 
halted a little behind the wonders of this royal visit, — 
gran magnijicenzar 

But for the Signoria, ^vho had been waiting on their plat- 
form against the gates, and had to march out at the right 
moment, with their orator in front of them, to meet the 
mighty guest, the grandeur of the scene had been somewhat 
screened by unpleasant sensations. If Messer Luca Corsini 
could have had a brief Latin w^elcome depending from his 
mouth in legible characters, it would have been less confus- 
ing wdien the rain came on, and created an impatience in 
men and horses that broke off the delivery of bis w^ell-studied 
periods, and reduced the representatives of the scholarly city 
to offer a make-shift welcome in impromptu French. But 
that sudden confusion had created a great opportunity for 
Tito. As one of the secretaries he was among the officials 
who were stationed behind the Signoria, and with whom these 
highest dignities were promiscuously thrown when pressed up- 
on by the horses. 

“ Somebody step forward and say a few words in French,’' 
said Soderini. But no one of high importance chose to risk 
a second failure. “ You, Francesco Gaddi—you can speak.” 
But Gaddi, distrusting his own promptness, hung back, and 
pushing Tito, said, “You, Melema.” 

^Fito stepped forward in an instant, and, with lire air of 
profound deference that came as naturally to him as walking, 
said the few needful words in the name of the Signoria ; then 
gave way gracefully, and let the king pass on. His presence 
of mind, which had failed him in the terrihle crisis of the 
morning, had been a ready instrument this time. It w’as an 
excellent livery servant that never forsook him when danger 
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was not 'visible/ But when he was complimented on his op- 
portune service, he laughed it off as a thing of no moment, 
and to those who had not witnessed it, let Gaddi have the 
credit of the improvised welcome. . No wonder Tito was 
popular; the touchstone by' .which, men try us is most often 
their own vanity. . ■ 

Other things, besides the oratorical welcome liad^ turned 
out rather worse than -had been' expected. .If everything* had 
happened, according to ingenious preconceptions, the Floren- 
tine procession of clergy and iaity would not have ..found their 
way choked, up and been obliged to take a make-shift course 
through the back streets, so as to meet the king at the Cathe- 
dral only. Also, if the' young- monarch under the canopy, 
seated on liis charger with his lance upon his thigh, had 
.'looked, mo.re like a Charlemagne and less . like a hastily 
modelled , grotesque, the ■imagination of iiis admirers would 
have been; much assisted. If might .have been'., wished that' 
the scourge of Italian ^ wickediiess and Champion .of . the 
honor. of women had had a less miserable leg, and only the 
normal sum of toes • that 'his mouth had been of a less reptilian * 
width of slit, his. nose -'and. head of a less .exorbitant outline. 
But the, thin leg rested' on 'cloth - of gold and pearls, and the 
face was only .an interruption- of , a few square ; inches, in the 
midst of black velvet 'and gold, and the blaze of n.fbies, and 
the brilliant tints of the embroidered and ..bepearled canopy, 
— “y?/ gnm 7nagni/kenm»' 

And the people had cried Franda^ Fninda ! with an en- 
thusiasm proportioned to the splendor of the canopy which 
they had torn to pieces as their spoil, according to immemo- 
rial custom ; royal lips had duly kissed the altar ; and after 
all mischances the royal person and retinue were lodged in 
the Palace of the Via Largo, the rest of the nol.ies and gentry 
were dispersed among the great houses of Floreiice, and the 
terrible soldiery were encamped in the Prato and other open 
quarters. The business of the clay was ended. 

But the streets still presented a surprising aspect, such as 
Florentines had not seen before under the isb.)\'ember stars. 
Instead of a gloom unbroken except by a lamp burning feebly 
here and there before a saintly image at the street corners, 
or by a stream of redder light from an open doorway, there 
were lamps suspended at the windows of all houses, so that 
men could walk along no less securely and commodiously than 
by day, — gra?i magiufiterizad 

Along those illuminated streets Tito Melema was walking 
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at about eight o’clock in the evening, on his way homeward. 
He had been exerting himself throughout the day under the 
pressure of hidden anxieties, and had at last made his escape 
unnoticed from the midst of after-supper gayety. Once at 
leisure thoroughly to face . and consider his circumstances, he 
hoped that he could so adjust himself to them and to all 
probabilities as to get rid of his childish fear. If he had only 
not been wanting in the presence of mind necessary to i-ecog- 
nize Baldassarre under that surprise ! — it would have been 
happier for him on all accounts; for he still winced under the 
sense that he was deliberately inflicting suffering on his 
father : he would very much have preferred that Baldassarre 
should be prosperous and happy. But he had left himself no 
second path now : there could be no conflict any longer: the ' 
only thing he had to do was to take care of himself. 

While these thoughts were in his mind he was advancing 
from the Piazza di Santa Croce along the Via dei Bend, and 
as he neared the angle turning into the Borgo Santa Croce 
his ear was struck by a music which was not that of evening 
revelry, but of vigorous labor — the music of the anvil. Tito 
gave a slight start and quickened his pace, for the sounds had 
suggested a welcome thought. He knew that they came from 
the workshop of Niccolb Caparra, famous resort of all Ploren- 
tines who cared for curious and beautiful iron-work. 

What makes the giant at work so late ? ” thought Tito. 

'‘ But so much the better for me. I can do that little bit of 
business to-night instead of to-morrow morning.” 

Preoccupied as he was, he could not help pausing a mo- 
ment in admiration as he came in front of the workshop. 
The wide doorway, standing at the truncated angle of a great 
block or “ isle ” of houses, was surmounted by a loggia roofed 
with fluted tiles, and supported by stone columns with roughly 
carved capitals. Against the red light framed in by the out- 
line of the fluted tiles and columns stood in black relief the 
grand figure of Niccolb, with his huge arms in rhythmic rise 
and fall, first hiding and then disclosing the profile of liis firrn 
mouth and powerful brow. Two slighter ebony figures, one 
at the anvil, the other at the bellows, served to set off his su- 
perior' massiveness. ^ . . 

Tito darkened a doorway with a very different outline, 
standing in silence, since it was useless to speak until Niccolb 
should deign to pause and notice him. That was not until 
the smith had beaten the head of an axe to the sharpness 
of edge and dismissed it from his anvil. But in the mean- 
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time, Titoliad satisfied himself by aglance round the shop' that 
tiie.objecL of which be was in search had not disappeared. 

, Niccolb gave an unceremonious but good' humored nod 
as, he turned from theanvii and rested liis hammer on his hip. 

What is it, Messer Tito ? Business ? 

, Assuredly, Niccolb ; else I should not have ventured to 
interrupt you when you are working out of hours, since I take 
that as a sign that your work is pressing/^ 

“ Fve been at the same work all day — making axes and 
spear-heads. - And every fool that has passed my shop had 
put his pumpkin-head in to say, ‘ Niccolb, wilt thou not come 
and see the King of France and his soldiers ? ’ and I’ve an- 
swered, ^ No : I don’t want to see their faces — I want to see 
their backs.’ ” 

Are you making arms for the citizens, then, Niccolb, that 
they may have something better than rusty scythes and spits 
in case of an uproar ? ” 

We shall see. Arms are good, and Florence is likely to 
want them. The Frate tells us we shall get Pisa again, and 
I hold With the Frate; but I should be glad to know how the 
promise is to be fulfille d, if we don’t get plenty of good wea- 
pons forged ? The Frate sees a long way before him ; that 
I believe. But he doesn’t see birds caught with winking at 
them, as some of our people try to make out. He sees sense, 
and not nonsense. But you’re a bit of a Medicean, Messer 
Tito Melema. Ebbene ! so I’ve been myself in my time, be- 
fore the cask began to run sour. What’s your business ? ” 

‘‘ Simply to know the price of that fine coat of mail I saw 
hanging up here the other day. I want to buy it for a cer- 
tain personage who needs a protection of that sort under his 
doublet” 

“ Let him come and buy it himself, then, said Niccolb^ 
bluntly. “ I’m rather nice about what I sell, and whom I sell 
to. I like to know who’s my customer.” 

“ I know your scruples, Niccolb. But that is only defen» 
sive armor: it can hurt nobody.” 

“ True : but it may make the man w^ho wears it feel him- 
self all the safer if he should want to hurt somebody. No, 
no; it’s not my own work; but it’s fine work of Maso of 
Brescia; I should be loth for it to cover the heart of a scoun- 
drel. I must know who is to wear ib” 

“ Weil, then, to be plain with you, Niccolb mio, I want it 
myself,” said Tito, knowing it was useless to try persuasion. 
“The fact is, I am likely to have a journey to take— -and you 
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know what journeying is in these times. You don’t suspect 
me of treason against the Republic ? ” 

‘‘ No, I know no harm of you/’ said Niccolb, in his blunt 
way again. “But have you the money to pay for the coat? 
For you’ve passed my shop often enough to know my sign : 
you’ve seen the burning account-books, I trust nobody. The 
price is twenty florins, and that’s because it’s second-hand. 
You’re not likely to have so much money with you. Let it 
be till to-morrow.” 

“ I happen to have the money,” said Tito, who had been 
winning at play the day before, and had not emptied his purse. 

I’ll carry the armor home with me.” 

Niccolb reached down the finely wrought coat, which fell 
together into little more than two handfuls. 

“ There, then,” he said, when the florins had been told 
down on his palm. “Take the coat. It’s made to cheat 
sword, or poniard, or arrow. But for my part, I would never 
put such a thing on. It’s like carrying fear about with one.” 

Niccolb’s words had an unpleasant intensity of meaning 
for Tito. But he smiled and said — 

“ Ah, Niccolb, we scholars are all cowards. Handling the 
pen doesn’t thicken the arm as your hammer-wielding does. 
Addio ! ” 

He folded the armor under his mantle, and hastened across 
the Ponte Rubaconte. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE YOUNG WIFE. 

While Tito was hastening across the bridge with the new- 
bought armor under his mantle, Romol a was pacing up and 
down the old library, thinking of him and longing for his 
return. ■ 

. It was but a few fair faces tlfat had not looked forth from 
windows that day to see the entrance of the French king and 
his nobles. One of the few was Romola’s. She had been 
present at no festivities since her father had died— -died quite 
suddenly ill his chair, three months before. 

not Tito coming to write ?” he had said, wheti the 
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bell had long ago somided the -usual-hour in the evening. He 
had not .asked before, from dread' of a negative ; but ilomola 
had seen by his listening face and restless movements that 
nothing else was in his mincL 

. No, father, he had to go to a supper at the cardinaFs : 
you know he is wanted so much by every one,'^ she answered, 
in a tone of gentle excuse. 

“ Ah ! then perhaps lie will bring some positii'e word about 
the library ; the cardinal promised last week,” said Bardo, 
apparently pacified by this hope. 

He was silent a' little while; then, suddenly fiiishing, he 
said — 

I must go on without him, Romola. Get the pen. He 
has brought me no new text to comment on ; but I must say 
what I want to say about the New Platonists. I shall die and 
nothing will have been done. Make haste, my Romola.” 

I am ready, father,” she said, the next minute, holding 
the pen in her hand. 

But there was silence. Romola took no note of this for 
a little while, accustomed to pauses in dictation ; and when 
at last she looked round inquiringly, there was no change of 
attitude. 

I am quite ready, father 1 ” 

Still Bardo was silent, and his silence was never again 
broken. 

Romola looked back on that hour wdth some indignation 
against herself, because even with the first outburst of her 
sorrow there had mingled the irrepressible thought, “ Perhaps 
my life with Tito will be more perfect now\” 

For the dream of a triple life with an undivided sum of 
happiness had not been quite fulfilled. The rainbow-tinted 
shower of sweets, to have been perfectly typical, should have 
had some invisible seeds of bitterness mingled with them ; the 
crowned Ariadne, under the snowing roses, had felt more and 
more the presence of unexpected thorns. It was not Tito’s 
fault, Romola had CGntinually assured herself. Pie was still 
all gentleness to her, and to her father also. But it was in 
the nature of things — she saw it clearly now — it was in the 
nature of things that no one but herself could go on month 
after month, and year after year, fulfilling patiently all her 
father’s monotonous exacting demands. Even she, whose 
sympathy with her father had made all the passion and re- 
ligion of her young years, had not always been patient, had 
been inwardly very rebellious* It was true that before their 
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marriage, and even for some time after, Tito had seemed more 
unwearying than herself ; but, then, of course, the effort had 
the ease of novelty. We assume a load with confident readi- 
ness, and up to a certain point the growing irksomeness of 
pressure is tolerable ; but at last the desire for relief can no 
longer be resisted. Romola said to herself that she had been 
very foolish and ignorant in her girlish time: she was wiser 
now, and would make no unfair demands on the man to whom 
she had given her best woman^s love and worship. The breath 
of sadness that still cleaved to her lot while she saw her father 
month after month sink from elation into new disappointment 
as Tito gave him less and less of his time, and made bland 
excuses for not continuing his own share of the joint work — 
that sadness was no fault of Tito’s she said, but rather of 
their inevitable destiny. he stayed less and less with her, 
why, that was because they could hardly ever be alone. His 
caresses were no less tender ; if she pleaded timidly on any 
one evening that he should stay with her father instead of 
going to another engagement which was not peremptory, he 
excused himself with such charming gayety, he seemed to 
linger about her with such fond playfulness before he could 
quit her, that she could only feel a little heartache in the 
midst of her love, and then go to her father and try to soften 
his vexation and disappointment. But all the while inwardly 
her imagination was busy trying to see how Tito could be as 
good as she had thought he w^as, and yet find it impossible to 
sacrifice those pleasures of society, which were necessarily 
more vivid to a bright creature like him than to the common 
run of men. She herself would have liked more gay ety, more 
admiration : it was true, she gave it up willingly for her father’s 
sake — she would ha\^e given up much more than that for the 
sake even of a slight wash on Tito’s part. It was clear that 
their natures differed widely ; but perhaps it was no more than 
the inherent difference between man and woman, that made 
her affections more absorbing. If there were any other dif- 
ference she tried to persuade herself that the inferiority was 
on her side. Tito w^as really kinder than she was, better 
tempered, less proud and resentful ; he had no angry retorts, 
he met all complaints with perfect sweetness ; he only escaped 
as quietly as he could from things that were unpleasant. 

It belongs to every large nature, when it is not un- 
der the immediate power of some strong unquestioning 
emotion, to suspect itself, and doubt the truth of its im- 
pressions, conscious of possibilities beyond its own horizon 
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And ' Romola was urged , to doubt herself the more by 
necessity of interpreting her disappointment in her life with 
. Tito so^ as to satisfy at once her love and her pride. Disap. 
poiiitraent ? ' Yes, there was no other milder word tliat would 
tell the truth. Perhaps all women had to suffer the disap- 
pointment of ignorant hopes,, if she only knew their experi- 
ence. Still, there had been something peculiar in her lot: 
her relation to her father had claimed unusual sacrifices froii! 
her husband. Tito had once thought that his love would 
make those sacrifices easy; his love had not been great 
enough for that. She was not justified in resenting a self- 
delusion. No 1 resentment must not rise : all eiKiurance 
seemed easy to Roraola rather than a state of mind in whicli 
she would admit to herself that Tito acted unworthily. If 
she had felt a new heartache in the solitary hours with her 
father through the last months of his life, it had been by no 
inexcusable fault of her husband's ; and now — it was a hope 
that would make its presence felt even in the first moments 
when her father’s place was empty — there was no longer any 
importunate claim to divide her from Tito ; their young lives 
would flow in one current, and their true marriage would 
begin. 

But the sense of something like guilt towards her father in 
a hope that grew out of his death, gave all the more force to 
the anxiety with which she dwelt on the means of fuffilling 
his supreme wish. That piety towards his memory was all 
the atonement she could make now for a thought tliat seemed 
akin to joy at his loss. The laborious simple life, pure from 
vulgar corrupting ambitions, embittered by tlie frustration of 
the dearest hopes, imprisoned at last in ttitni darkness — a 
long seed-time without a harvest — vas at an end now, and 
all tint remained of it besides the tablet in Sante Croce and 
the unfinished commentary on Tito’s text, was the collection 
of manuscripts and antiquities, the first of half a century’s 
toil and frugality. The fulfilment of her father’s lifelong 
ambition about this library was a sacramental obligation for 
Romola. 

The precious relic was safe from creditors, far when the 
deficit towards their payment had been ascertained, Bernardo 
del Nero, though he was far from being among the wealthiest 
Florentines, had advanced the necessary sum of about a 
thousand florins — a large sum in those days — accepting a lien 
on the collection as a securily. 

The State will repay me,” he had said to Romola, mak 
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!ng light of the serviccy which had really cost mm some in- 
convenience. ‘‘ If the cardinal finds a building, as he seems 
to say he will, our Signoria may consent to do the rest. I 
have no children, I can afford the risk.” 

But within the last ten days all hopes in the Medici had 
come to an end : and the famous Medicean collections in the 
Via Larga were themselves in danger of dispersion. French 
' agents had already begun to see tint such very fine antique 

gems as Lorenzo had collected belonged by right to the first 
nation in Europe ; and the Florentine State, which had got 
possession of the Medicean library, was likely to be glad of 
a customer for it. With a war to recover Pisa hanging over 
it, and with the certainty of having to pay large subsidies to 
the French king, the State was likely to prefer money to 
manuscripts. 

To Romola these grave political changes had gathered 
their chief interest from their bearing on the fulfilment of her 
father’s wish. She had been brought up in learned seclusion 
from the interests of actual life, and had been accustomed to 
think of heroic deeds and great principles as something anti- 
thetic to the vulgar present, of the Pnyx and the Forum as 
k something more worthy of attention than the councils of liv- 

ing Florentine men. And now the expulsion of the Medici 
meant little more for her than the extinction of her best hope 
about her father’s library. The times, she knew, were un- 
pleasant for friends of the Medici, like her godfaflier and 
Tito : superstitious shopkeepers and the stupid rabble were 
full of suspicions ; but her new keen interest in public events, 
in the outbreak of war, in the issue of the French king’s visit, 

: in the changes that were likely to happen in the State, was 

kindled solely by the sense of love and duty to her father’s 
memory. All Romola’s ardor had been concentrated in her 
affections. Her share in her father’s learned pursuits had 
been for her little more than a toil which was borne for 
I his sake; and Tito’s airy brilliant faculty had no attrac- 

tion for her that was not merged in the deeper sym- 
pathies that belong to young love and trust. Romola had 
had contact with no mind that could stir the larger possibili- 
ties of her nature ; they lay folded and crushed like einbry- 
onic wings, making no element in her consciousness beyond 
an occasional vague uneasiness. 

But this new personal interest of hers in public affairs 
had made her care at last to understand precisely what in- 
fluence Fra Girolamo’s preaching was likely to have on the 
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" tun) ' of events. Changes in the form of the State were talked' 
of, and all she could learn from Tiio, whose secretaryship and 
serviceable talents carried him into the heart of public 
business, made her only the more eager to fill out her lonely 
day by going to hear for herself what it was that was jus^t 
now leading all Florence by the ears. This morning, for the 
first time, she had been to hear one of the Aiivcm sermons 
in the Diiomo. When Tito had left her, slie hatl formed a 
sudden resolution, and after visiting the spot where her father 
was buried in Santa Croce, had walked on to the Duomo. 
The memory of that last scene with Dino was still vivid 
within her whenever she recalled it, but it had receded behind 
the experience and anxieties of her married life. The new 
sensibilities and questions which it had half awakened in her 
W'ere quieted again by that subjection to her husband's mind 
which is felt by every wife who loves her husband with pas- 
sionate devotedness and full reliance. She remembered the 
effect of Fra Girolamo’s voice and presences on her as a 
ground for expecting that his sermon might move her in spi e 
of his being a narrow-minded monk. But the sermon did no 
more than slightly deepen her previous impression, that this 
fanatical preacher of tribulations was after all a man towards 
whom it might be possible for her to feel personal regard and 
reverence. The denunciations and exhortations simply 
arrested her attention. She felt no terror, no pnu gs of con- 
science : it vms the roll of distant thunder, that seemed grand, 
but could not shake her. But wdien she heard Sa\ onaroIa 
invoke martyrdom, she sobbed with the rest; she felt i.erseif 
penetrated with a new sensation — a strange sympathy with 
something apart from all the definable interests of her life, 
It was not altogether unlike the thrill wliich had accompanied 
certain rare heroic touches in history and poetry; but the 
resemblance was as that betw^een the memory of music, and 
the sense of being possessed by actual vibrating harmonies. 

But that transient emotion, btrong as it was, seemed to lie 
quite outside the inner chamber and sanctuary of her life. 
She was not thinking of Fra Girolamo now ; she was istening 
anxiously for the step of her husband. During these three 
months of their double .solitude she had thought of each clay 
as an epoch in which their union might begin to be more 
perfect. She was conscious of being sometimes a little too 
sad or too urgent about what concerned her father’s memory 
— a little too critical or coldly silent when dlto narrated the 
things that were said and done in the world he frequented-- a 
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little too hasty in suggesting that by living quite simply as her 
father had done, they might become rich enough to pay Ber- 
nardo del Nero, and reduce the difficulties about the library. 
It was not possible that Tito could feel so strongly on this 
last point as she did, and it was asking a great deal from him 
to give up luxuries for which he really labored. The next 
time Tito came home she would be- careful to suppress all 
those promptings that seemed to isolate her from him 
Romola was laboring, as a loving woman must, to subdue 
her nature to her husband’s. The great need of her heart 
compelled her to strangle, with desperate resolution, every 
rising^ impulse of suspicion, pride, and resentment ; she felt 
equal to any self-infiiction that would save her from ceasing 
to love. That would have been like the hideous nightmare 
in which the world had seemed to break away all round her® 
and leave her feet overhanging the darkness. Romola had 
never distinctly imagined such a future for herself ; she Was 
only beginning to feel the presence of effort in that clinging 
trust which had once been mere repose. 

She waited and listened long, for Tito had not come 
straight home after leaving Niccolo Caparra, and it was more 
than two hours after the time when he was crossing the Ponte 
Rubaconte that Romola heard the great door of the court 
turning on its hinges, and hastened to the head of the stone 
steps. There was a lamp hanging over the stairs, and they 
could see each other distinctly as he ascended. The eighteen 
months had produced a more definable change in Romola’s 
face than in Tito’s ; the expression was more subdued, less 
cold, and more beseeching, and, as the pink flush overspread 
her kce now, in her joy that the long waiting was at an end, 
she was much lovelier than on the day when Tito bad first, 
seen her. On that day, any on-looker would have said that 
Roraola’s nature was made to command, and Tito’s to bend ; 
yet now Romola’s mouth was quivering a little, and there was 
some timidity in her glance. 

He made an effort to smile, as she said — 

My Tito, yoa are tired ; it has been a fatiguing day ; Is 
it' not' true?.” 

Maso was there, and no more was said until they had 
crossed the ante-chamber and closed the door of the library 
behind them. The wood was burning brightly on the great 
dogs; that was one welcome for Tito, late as he was, 'and 
Romola’s gentle voice was another. 

He just turned and kissed her when she took off his 
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mantle then he 'went towards a high-backed chair placed' 
•for;him: near the fire, threw himself into it, and flung away his 
cap, saying, not peevishl}”, but in a fatigued tone of remon- 
strance, as he gave a slight shudder — 

‘‘ Romola, 1 wish you would give up sitting in this library. 
Surely our own rooms are pleasanter in this chill weather.” 

, Romola felt hurt. She had never seen Tito so indifferent 
in his manner ; he was usually full of lively solicitous attention. 
And she had thought so much of his return to her after the 
long day’s absence 1 He must be very weary. 

I wonder you have forgotten, Tito,” she answered, look 
ing at him anxiously, as if she wanted to read an excuse for 
him in the signs of bodily fatigue. ‘‘ You know I am making 
the catalogue on the new plan that ray father wished for ; you 
have not time to help me, so I must work at it closely.” 

Tito, instead of meeting Romola’s glance, closed his eyes 
and rubbed his hands over his face, and hair. He felt "he 
was behaving unlike himself, but he would make amends to- 
morrow. The terrible resurrection of secret fears, wliich, if 
Romola had known them, would have alienated her from him 
forever, caused him to feel an alienation already begun be- 
tween them — caused him to feel a certain repulsion towards 
a woman from whose mind he was in danger. The feeling 
had taken hold of him unawares, and he was vexed with him- 
self for behaving in this new cold way to her. He could not 
suddenly command any affectionate looks or words ; !)e could 
only exert himself to say what might serve as an excuse. 

“ Tam not well, Romola; you must not be surprised if I 
am peevish.” 

Ah, you have had so much to tire you to-day,” said Ro- 
mola, kneeling downi close to him, and laying her arm on his 
chest while she put his hair back caressingly." 

Suddenly she drew her arm away with a start, and a gaze 
of alarmed inquiry. 

“ What have you got under your tunic, Tito ? Something 
as hard as iron.” 

It IS iron — it is chain-armor,” he said at once. He was 
prepared for the surprise and the question, and he spoke 
quietly, as of something that he was not hurrit.'d to explain. 

‘‘There was some unexpected danger to clay, then ? ” said 
Romola, in a tone of conjecture. “ You had it lent to you 
for the procession ? ” 

“No ; it is my own. I shall be obliged to wear it con- 
stantly, for some time.” 
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What is it that threatens you, my Tito? said Romola^ 
looking terrified, and clinging to him again. 

Every one is threatened in these times, who is not a 
rabid enemy of the Medici. Don’t look distressed, iny E.o- 
mola — -this armor will make me safe against covert attacks.’ 

Tito put his hand on her neck and smiled. This little 
dialogue about the armor had broken through the new crust, 
and made a channel for the sweet habit of kindness. 

“But my godfather, then,” said Romola ; “ is not he, too, 
in danger? And he takes no precautions— ought he not ? 
since he must surely be in more danger than you, who have 
so little influence compared with him.” 

“ It is just because I am less important that I am in more 
danger,” said Tito, readily, “ I am suspected constantly of 
being an envoy. And men like Messer Bernardo are pro- 
tected by their position and their extensive family connec- 
tions which spread among all parties, while I am a Greek that 
nobody would avenge.” 

“ But, Tito, is it a fear of some particular person, or only 
a vague sense of danger, that has made you think of wearing 
this ? ” Romola was unable to repel the idea of a degrading 
fear in Tito, which mingled itself with her anxiety. 

“ I have had special threats,” said Tito, “but I must beg 
you to be silent on the subject, my Romola. I shall consider 
that you have broken my confidence, if you mention it to 
your godfather.” 

“ Assuredly T will not mention it,” said Romola blushing, 
“ if you wish it to be a secret. But, dearest Tito,” she added, 
after a moment’s pause, in a tone of loving anxiety, “ it will 
make you very wretched. 

“ What will make me wretched ?” he said, with a scarcely 
perceptible movement across his face, as from some darting 
sensation, 

“This fear — this heavy armor. I can’t help shuddering 
as I feel it under my arm. I could fancy it a story of en- 
chantment— that some malignant fiend iiad changed your 
sensitive human skin into a hard shell. It seems so unlike 
my bright, light-hearted Tito 1 ” 

“Then you would rather have your husband exposed to 
danger, when he leaves you ? ” said Tito, smiling. “ If you 
don’t mind my being poniarded or shot, why need I mind ? 
I will give up the armor— shall I ? ” 

“ No, Tito, no. I am fanciful. Do not heed what I have 
said. But such crimes are surely not common in FlorenGe? 
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I' h?ve always, heard, my father and godfather say so. Have 
they be come frequent lately ? 

It is not unlikely they wiilbecome frequent, with the bittei 
hatreds that are being bred continually.’' 

Romola was silent a few moments. She shrank from in- 
sisting further on the subject of the armor. She tried to 
shake it off. 

Tell me what has happened to-day,” she said, in a cheer 
fill tone. Has all gone off well ? ” 

^' Excellently well. First of all, the rain came and put ai, 
end to Luca Corsini’s oration, which nobody wanted to hear, 
and a ready-tongued personage — some say it was Gaddi, 
some say it was Mel em a, but really it was done so quickly nc 
one knows who it was — had the honor of giving the Cristi 
aiiissimo the briefest possible welcome in bad Frencii.” 

Tito, it was you, I know,” said Romola, sniiliiig bright!} 
and kissing him. How is it you never care about claiming 
anything ? And after that ? ” 

“ Oh ! after that, there was a shower of armor and jewels, 
and trappings, such as you saw at the last Florentine 
only a great deal more of them. There was strutting, an J 
prancing, and confusion, and scrambimg, and the people 
shouted, and the Cristianissimo smiled from ear to ear. Anri 
after that there was a great deal of flattery, and eating, and 
play. I was at Tornabuoni s. I will tell you about it to* 
morrow.” 

Yes, dearest, never mind now. But is there any more 
hope that things will end peaceably for Florence, that the 
Republic will not get into fresh troubles ? ” 

Tito gave a shrug. “ Florence will have no peace but 
what it pays well for j that is clear.” 

RGmola’s face saddened, but she checked herself, and 
said, cheerfull}^ You would not guess where I went to-day, 
Tito. Twent to the Duomo, to hear Fra Girolamo.” 

Tito looked startled; he had immediately thought of 
Baldassarre’s entrance into the Duomo ; but Romolo gave 
his look another meaning. 

“You are surprised, are you not? It was a sudden 
thought. I want to know all about the public affairs now, 
and I determined to hear for myself what the Frate promised 
the people about this French invasion.” 

“Well, and what did you think of the prophet ?” 

** He certainly has a very mysterious pow-er, that man 
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A. great deal of his sermon was what I expected ; but once I 
was strangely moved — I sobbed with the rest.” 

“Take care Romola/’ said Tito, playfully, feeling re- 
lieved that she had said nothing about Baldassarre ; “ you 
have a touch of fanaticism in you, I shall have you seeing 
visions, like your brother/’ 

“ No ; it was the same with every one else. He carried 
them all with him ; unless it were that gross Dolfo Spiiii, 
whom I saw there making grimaces. There was even a 
wretched-looking man, with a rope round his neck — an es- 
caped prisoner, I should think, who had run in for shelter^ — 
a very wild-eyed old man : I saw him with great tears roiling 
down his cheeks, as he looked and listened quite eagerly.” 

There was a slight pause before Tito spoke. 

“ I saw the man,” he said, — “ the prisoner. I was out- 
side the Biiomo with Lorenzo Tornabuoni when he ran in. 
He had escaped from a French soldier. Did you see him 
when you came out ? ” 

“ No, he went out with our good old Piero di Cosimo. I 
saw Piero come in and cut off his rope, and take him out of 
the church. But you want rest, Tito ? You feel ill } ” 

“Yes,” said Tito, rising. The horrible sense that he 
must live in continual dread of what Baldassarre had said or 
done pressed upon him like a cold weight. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
T H E P A I N T E D R E C O R tJ. 

Four days later, Romola was on her way to the house of 
Piero di Cosimo, in the Via Gualfonda. , Some of the streets 
through which she had to pass were lined with Frenchmen 
who were gazing at Florence, and with Florentines who were 
gazing at the French, and the gaze was not on either sideen* 
tirely friendly and admiring. The first nation in Europe, of 
necessity finding itself, when out of its own country, in the 
presence of general inferiority, naturally assumed an air of 
conscious pre-eminence; and the Florentines, who had taken 
such pains to play the host amiably, were getting into the 
worst humor with their too superior guests. 
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■ . ' For: after the first , smiling compliraerits and festivities 
were ' over — after wondrous Mysteries, with unrivalled ma- 
chinery of floating clouds and angels had been presented in 
churches — after the royal guest had honored Fioreniiiie dames 
with much of his Most Christian ogling at balls and suppers, 
and business, had begun to be laiked of — it appeared that 
the New Charlemagne regarded Florence as a conquered city, 
inasmuch as he had entered it with his lance in rest, talked 
of leaving his viceroy behind him, and had thoughts of bring- 
ing back the Medici, Singular logic this appeared to be on 
the part of an elect instrument of God 1 since the policy of 
Piero de’ Medici, disowned by the people, had been the only 
oflence of Florence against the majesty of France. And 
Florence was determined not to submit. The determination 
was being expressed very strongly in consultations of citizens 
inside the Old Palace, and it was beginning to show itself on 
the broad flags of the streets and piazza wherever there was 
an opportunity of floating an insolent Frenchman. Under 
these circumstances the streets were not altogether a pleasant 
promenade for well-born women ; but Romola, shroucled in 
her black veil and mantle, and with old Maso by her side, 
felt secure enough from impertinent observation. 

And she was impatient to visit Piero di Cosimo. A copy 
of her father’s portrait as (Edipus, which he had long ago ui> 
dertaken to make for her, was not yet finished; and Piero 
was so uncertain in his work — sometimes, when the demand 
was not peremptory, laying aside a picture for months ; some- 
times thrusting it into a corner or coffer, where it was likely 
to be utterly forgotten— that she felt it necessary to watch 
over his progress. She was a favorite with the painter, and 
he was inclined to fulfil any wish of hers, but no general in- 
clination could be trusted as a safeguard against his sudden 
whims. He had told her the week before that the picture 
would perhaps be finished by this time ; and Romo! a was 
nervously anxious to have in her possession a copy of the 
only portrait existing of her father in the days of his blind- 
ness, lest his image should grow dim in her mind. The sense 
of defect in her devotedness to him made her cling with all 
the force of compunction as well as affection to the duties of 
memory. Love does not aim simply at the conscious good 
of the beloved object : it is not saltsfied without perfect loy- 
alty of heart ; it aims at its own completeness. 

Romola, by special favor, was allowed to intrude upon the 
painter without previous notice. She lifted the iroE slide and 
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called Piero in a flute like tone, as the little maiden wiili the 
eggs had done in Tito’s presence. Piero was quick in an- 
swering, but when he opened the door he accounted for his 
quickness in a manner that was not complimentary. 

“ Ah, Madonna Romola, is it you ? I thought niy eggs 
were come ; I wanted them.” 

“ I have brought you something better than hard eggs^ 
Piero. Maso has got a little basket full of cakes and confetti 
for you,” said Romola, smiling, as she put back her veil She 
took the basket from Maso, and stepping into the house, 
said — 

“ I know you like these things when you can have them 
without trouble. Confess you do.” 

“ Yes, when they come to me as easily as the light does,” 
said Piero, folding his arms and looking down at the sweet- 
meats as Romola uncovered them and glanced at him archly. 
‘‘*And they are come along with the light now,” he added, 
lifting his eyes to her face and hair with a painter’s admira- 
tion, as her hood, dragged by the weight of her veil, fell back- 
ward. 

“ But I know what the sweatmeats are for,” he went on ; 
“ they are to stop iny mouth while you scold me. Well, go 
on into the next room, and you will see IVe done something 
to the picture since you saw it, though it’s not finished yet. 
But I didn’t promise, you know : I take care not to promise ; 

‘ Chi promette e non mantiene 
L’anima sua non va mai bene,^ >> 

The door opening on the wild garden was closed now, and 
the painter was at work. Not at Romola’s picture, however. 
That was standing on the floor, propped against the wall, and 
Piero stooped to lift it, that he might carry it into the proper 
light. But in lifting away this picture, he had disclosed 
another — the oil-sketch of Tito, to which he had made an im- 
portant addition within the last few days. It was so much 
smaller than the other picture, that it stood far within it, and 
Piero, apt to forget where he had placed anything, was not 
aware of what he had revealed, as, peering at some detail in 
the painting which he held in his hands, he went to place it 
on an easel But Romola exclaimed, flushing with astonish- 
ment-— 

That is Tito ! ” 

Piero looked round, and gave a silent shrug. He was 
vexed at his own forgetfulness. 

She was still looking at the sketch in astonishment : but 
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■presently she turned towards the paintefj and said with 
; puzzled, a! arm— , ... 

What a strange picture ! When did you paint it ? What 
does it mean ? 

“ A mere fancy of mine,’* said Piero, lifting off his skull- 
cap, scratching his head, and making the usual grimace by 
which he avoided the betrayal of any feeling. “ 1 wanted a 
handsome young face for it, and your husband’s was just the 
thing,” 

He went forward, stooped down to the picture, and lifting 
it away with its back to Romola, pretended to be giving it a 
passing examination, before putting it aside as a thing not 
good enough to show. 

But Romola, who had the fact of the armor in her mind, 
and was penetrated by this strange coincidence of things 
which associated Tito with the idea of fear, went to his elbow 
and said — • 

‘‘Don’t put it away; let me look again. That man with 
the rope round his neck — I saw him — I saw you come to him 
in the Diiomo. What was it that made you put him into a 
picture with Tito 

Piero saw no better resource than to tell part of the truth. 

“ It was a mere accident. The man was running away — 
running up the steps, and caught hold of your husband : I 
suppose he had stumbled. I happened to be there, and saw 
it, and I thought the savage-looking old fellow was a good 
subject. But it’s worth nothing — it’s only a freakish daub of 
mine.” Piero ended contemptuously, moving the sketch away 
with an air of decision, and putting it on a high shelf. Come 
and look at the CEdipus.” 

He had shown a little too much anxiety in putting the 
sketch out of her sight, and had produced the very impression 
he had sought to prevent^ — that there was really something 
unpleasant, something disadvantageous to Tito, in the circum- 
stances out of which the picture arose. But this impression 
silenced her : her pride and delicacy shrank from questioning 
further, where questions might seem to imply that she could 
entertain even a slight suspicion against her husband. She 
merely said in as quiet a tone as she could — 

“ He was a strange piteous looking man, that prisoner. 
Do you know anything more of him ? ” 

“ No more : I showed him the way to the hospital, that’s 
all. See, now, the face of CEdipus is pretty nearly finished f 
tell me what you think of it.” 
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Roraola now gave her whole attention to her father’s por- 
trait, standing in long silence before it 

“Ah,” she said at last, “you have done what I wanted. 
You have given it more of the listening look. My good 
Piero,” — she turned towards him with bright moist eyes- — 1 
am very grateful to you.” 

“ Now that’s what I can’t bear in you women,” said Piero, 
turning impatiently, and kicking aside the objects that littered 
the floor — “ You are always pouring out feelings where there’s 
no call for them, Why should you be grateful to me for a 
picture you pay me for, especially when I make you wait for 
it ? And if I paint a picture, I suppose it’s for my own pleas- 
ure and credit to paint it well, eh? Are you to thank a man 
for not being a rogue or a noodle ? It’s enough if he Jiimself 
thanks Messer Domeneddio, who has made him neither the 
one nor the other. But women think walls are held together 
with honey.” 

“ You crusty Piero ! I forgot how snappish you are. 
Here, put this nice sweetmeat in your mouth,” said Romola, 
smiling through her tears, and taking something very crisp 
from the little basket. 

Piero accepted it very much as that proverbial bear that 
dreams of pears might accept an exceedingly mellow “swan- 
egg ’’—really liking the gift, but accustomed to have his 
pleasures and pains concealed under a shaggy coat. 

“ It’s good, Madonna Antigone,” said Piero, putting his 
fingers in the basket for another. He had eaten nothing but 
hard eggs for a fortnight. Romola stood opposite him, feel- 
ing her new anxiety suspended for a little while by the sight 
of this naive enjoyment. 

“ Good-by, Piero,” she said, presently, setting down the 
basket. “ I promise not to thank you if you finish the por- 
trait soon and well. I will tell you, you were bound to do it 
for your own credit.” 

“ Good,” said Piero, curtly, helping her with much deft 
ness to fold her mantle and veil round her. 

“I’m glad she asked no more questions about that 
sketch,” he thought, when he had closed the door behind 
her. “ I should be sorry for her to guess that I thought her 
fine husband a good model for a coward. But I made light 
of it ; she’ll not think of it again.” 

Piero was too sanguine, as open-hearted men are apt to 
be when they attempt a little clever simulation. The thought 
of the picture pressed more and more on Romola as she 
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walked nomewarcl. She could not help putting together the 
two facts of the chain-armor and the encounter mentioned 
by Piero between her husband and the prisoner, which had 
happened on the morning of the day when the arriior was 
adopted. That look of terror which the painter had given 
Tito, had he seen it ? What could it all mean ? 

“ It means nothing/' she tried to assure herself, “ It was 
a mere coincidence. Shall I ask Tito about it?” Her mind 
said at last, “No: I will not question him about anything lie 
did not tell me spontaneously. It is an offence against the 
trust I owe him. Her heart said, “ I dare not ask him.” 

There was a terrible flaw in the trust ; she was afraid of 
any hasty movement, as men are who hold soriiethiiig pre- 
cious and want to believe that it is not broken. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

A MOMENT OF ’TRIUMPH. 

The old fellow has vanished ; went on towards Arezzo 
the next morning ; not liking the smell of the French, I sup- 
pose, after being their prisoner. I went to the hospital to 
inquire after him ; I wanted to know if those hroth niaking 
monks had found out whether he was in his right mind or not 
However, they said he showed no signs of ' inadness — only 
took no notice of questions, and seemed to be phuiliug a \ ine 
twenty miles off. He was a mysterious old tiger, i should 
have liked to know something more about him.” 

It was in Nelio's shop that Piero di Cosimo was speaking, 
on the twenty-fourth of November, just a week after the en- 
trance of the French. Tbere vvas a party of six or seven as- 
sembled at the rather unusual hour of three in the afternoon , 
for it was a day on which all Florence was excited by the 
prospect of some decisive political event. Everv loiinging- 
place was full, and every shopkeeper who had no wife or dep- 
uty to leave in charge, stood at his door with his thumbs 
in his belt ; while the streets were constantly sprinkled with 
artisans pausing or passing lazily like floating splinters, 
ready to rush forward impetuously if any object attracted 
them* 
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Nello had been thrumming the lute as he half sat on the 
board against the shop-window, and kept an outlook tov\ aids 
the piazza, 

‘^4h/’ he said, laying down the lute, with emphasis, I 
wo.ild not for a gold florin have missed that sight of the 
French soldiers waddling in their broad shoes after their run- 
away prisoners ! That comes of leaving my shop to shave 
magnificent chins. It is always so : if ever I quit this navel 
of the earth something takes the opportunity of happening in 
niy piazza. 

Yes, you ought to have been there,'’ said Piero, in his 
biting way, “just to see your favorite Greek look as fright- 
ened as if Satanasso had laid hold of him. I like to see 
your ready-smiling Messeri caught in a sudden wind and 
obliged to show their lining in spite of themselves. What 
color do you think a man’s liver is, who looks like a bleached 
deer as soon as a chance stranger lays hold of him sud- 
denly ? ” 

“ Piero, keep that vinegar of thine as sauce to thino own 
eggs 1 What is it against my be^erudito that he looked startled 
when he felt a pair of claws upon him and saw an unchained 
madman at his elbow ? Your scholar is not like those beastly 
Swiss and Germans, whose heads are only fit for battering- 
rams, and who have such large appetites that they think noth- 
ing of taking a cannon-ball before breakfast. We Florentines 
count some other qualities in a man besides that vulgar stuff 
called bravery, which is to be got by hiring dunderheads at 
so much per dozen. I tell you, as soon as men found out 
that they had more brains than oxen, they set the oxen to draw 
for them ; and when we Florentines found out that we had 
more brains than other men we set d'jem to fight for us.” 

“ Treason, Nello 1 ” a voice called out from the inner 
sanctum ; “that is not the doctrine of the State. Florence 
is grinding its weapons ; and the last well-authenticated vision 
announced by the Frate was Mars standing on the Palazzo 
Vecchio with his arm on the shoulder of San Giovanni Bat- 
tista, who was offering him a piece of honeycomb.” 

“It is well, Francesco,” said Nello. “ Florence has a 
few thicker sculls that may do to bombard Pisa with ; there 
will still be the finer spirits left at home to do the thinking 
and the shaving. And as for , our Piero here, if he makes 
such a point of valor, let him carry his biggest brush for a 
weapon and his palette for a shield, and challenge the widest* 
mouthed Swiss he can see in the Prato to a single combat.” 
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Fa^ Nello,” growled Piero, thy tongue runs on as iisiial, 
like a mill when the Arno’s full — whether there’s grist or not.’’'. 

“ Excellent grist, I tell thee. ■ For it would .be as reason- 
able to expect a grizzled painter like thee to be fond of get- 
ting a javelin inside thee as to expect a man whose wits have 
been sharpened on the classics to like having his handsome 
face clawed by a wild beast.” 

'‘ There you go, supposing you’ll get people to put their 
legs into a sack because you call it a pair of hosen,” said 
Piero. “ Who said anything about a wild beast, or about an 
unarmed man rushing on battle ? Fighting is a trade, and 
it’s not my trade. I should be a fool to run after danger, but 
I could face it if it came to me.” 

" How is it you’re so afraid of the thunder, then, my 
Piero?” said Nello, determined to chase down the accuser. 

“ You ought to be able to understand why one man is shaken 
by a thing that seems a trifle to others — 3’0ii who hide your- 
self with the rats as soon as a storm comes on.” 

“That is because I have a particular sensibility to loud 
sounds ; it has nothing to do with my courage or my con- 
science.” 

“Well, and Tito Melema may have a peculiar sensibility 
to being laid hold of unexpectedly by prisoners who have run 
away from French soldiers. Men are born with aiitipalhies ; 
I myself can’t abide the smell of mint. Tito was born with 
an antipathy to old prisoners who stumble and clutch. Ecco 1 ” 

There was a general laugh at Neilo’s defence, and it was 
clear that Piero’s disinclination towards Tito was not shared 
by the company. The painter, with his undecipherable 
grimace, took the tow from his .scarsella and stuffed his ears 
in indignant contempt, while Nello went on trinm|>hantly-— 

“ No, my Piero, I can’t afford to have my ih'/ de- 

cried ; and Florence can’t afford it either, with Imr scholars 
moulting off her at the early age of forty. Our Phcenix Pico 
just gone straight to Paradise, as the Frate has informed us ; 
and the incomparable Poliziano, not two months since, gone 
to-— well, well, let us hope he is not gone to the eminent 
scholars in the 'Malebolge.” ' ■ . 

“ By the m^.ayT' said. Francesco- Cei, “. have you heard that 
Camilla Rucellai has outdone the Frate in her prophecies? 
She prophesied two years ago that Pico would die in the 
time of lilies. He has died in November. ‘Not at all the 
time of lilies,’ said the scorners. ^ Go to I ’ say.s (hiniilla : * it 
is the lilies of France I meant, and it seems to me thev are 
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close enough under your nostrils/ I say, * Euge, Camilla !* 
If the Frate can prove that any one of his visions has been 
as well fulfilled. I’ll declare myself a Piagnone to-morrow.” 

“You are something too flippant about the Frate, Fran* 
esco,” said Pietro Cennini, the scholarly. are all in* 

debted to him in these weeks for preaching peace and quiet- 
ness, and the laying aside of party quarrels. They are men 
of small discernment who would be glad to see the people 
slipping the Frate’s leash just now. And if the Most Chris- 
tian King is obstinate about the treaty to-day, and will not 
sign wdiat is fair and honorable to Florence, P'ra Girolamo is 
the man we must trust in to bring him to reason.” 

“You speak truth, Messer Pietro,” said Nello; “the 
Frate is one of the firmest nails Florence has to hang on— -at 
least, that is the opinion of the most respectable chins I have 
the honor of shaving. But young Messer Niccolo was saying 
here the other morning— and doubtless Francesco means the 
same thing— there is as wonderful a power of stretching in 
the meaning of visions as in Didoes bulTs hide. It seems to 
me a dream may mean whatever comes after it. As our 
Franco Sacchetti says, a woman dreams over night of a ser- 
pent biting her, breaks a drinking-cup the next day, and cries 
but, ^ Look you, I thought something would happen— its plain 
now what the serpent meant.!” 

“ Butthe Frate’s visions are not of that sort,” said Cronaca. 
“ He not only says what will happen— that the Church will 
be scourged and renovated, and the heathens converted— he 
says it shall happen quickly. He is no slippery pretender 
who provided loopholes for himself, he is—” 

“ What is this ? what is this ? ” exclaimed Nelio, jumping 
off the board, and putting his head out at the door, “ Here 
are people streaming into the piazza, and shouting. Some- 
thing must have happened in the Via Larga. Aha ! ” he 
burst forth with delighted astonishment, stepping out laugh- 
ing and waving his , cap. 

All the rest of the company hastened to the door. News 
from the Via Larga was just what they ‘had been waiting for, 
But if the news had come into the piazza, they were not a 
little surprised at the form of its advent Carried above the 
shoulders of the people, on a bench apparently snatched up 
in the street, sat Tito Melema, in smiling amusement at the 
compulsion he was under. His cap had slipped off his head, 
and hung by the becchetto which was wound loosely round 
his neck ; and as lie saw the group at Nello’s door lie lifted 
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„up his, fingers in beckoning recognition. The next minute he 
had leaped from the bench on to a cart filled with IkiIcs, that 
stood in the broad space between the Baptistery ami die steps 
of the Duomo, while the people swarmed round him with the 
noisy eagerness of poultry expecting to be fed. But there 
was silence when he began to speak in his clear mellow voice — 
Citizens of Florence 1 I 'had no warrant to tell the news 
except your will. But the news is good^ and will harm no man 
in the telling. The Most Christian King is signing a treaty 
that is honorable to Blorence. But you owe it to one of youi 
citizens, who spoke a word worthy of the ancient Romans— 
you owe it to Piero Capponi I 

Immediately there was a roar of voices. 

Capponi 1 Capponi 1 What said our Piero?’! “ Ah I 
he wouldn’t stand being sent from Herod to Pilate* ” “We 
knew Piero 1 ” Orsu f Tell us, what did he say? ” 

When the roar of . insistance had subsided a little, Tito 
began again — 

“The Most Christian King demanded a little too much — 
was obstinate — said at last, ‘ I shall order my trumpets to 
sound.’ Then Florentine citizens 1 your Piero Capponi speak 
i ng with the voice of a free city, said, H f you sound yoin 
trumpets, we will ring our bells ! ’ He snatclied the copy of 
the dishonoring conditions from the liands of the secretar}’, 
tore it in pieces, and turned to leave the royal |)resence.” 

Again there were loud shouts— and again impatient de- 
mands for more. 

“Then, Florentines, the high majesty of France felt, 
perhaps for the first time, all the majesty of a free city. And 
the Most (hiristian King himself hastened from liis place to 
call Idero Capponi back. The great spirit of your I’lorentine 
city did its work by a great word, without need of tite great 
actions that lay rea% behind it. And the King has consented 
to sign the treaty, which preserves the honor, as well as the 
safety, of Florence. The banner of France will float over 
every Florentine galley in sign of amity and common privilege, 
but nbove that banner will be written the word CLiberty ! ’ 

“ That is all the news I hai^e to tell ; is it not enough I — • 
since it is for the glory of every one of you, citizens of 
Florence, that: you. have a fello.w-citizen who knows how to 
speak ;,yoiir will.’V ■* 

As the shouts rose again, Tito looked round with inward 
amusement at the various crowd, each of whom was elated 
with the notion that Piero Capponi had someiiow represented 
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him— that lie was the mind of which Capponi Was the mouth- 
piece. He enjoyed the humor of the incident, which had sud- 
denly transformed him, an alien, and a friend of the Medici, 
into an orator who tickled the ears of the people blatant for 
some unknown good which they called liberty. He felt quite 
glad that he had been laid hold of and hurried along by the 
crowd as he was coming out of the palace in the Via Larga 
with a commission to the Signoria. It was i^ery easy, very 
pleasant, this exercise of speaking to the general satisfaction : 
a man who knew how to persuade need never be in danger 
from any party ; he could convince each that he was feigning 
with all the others. The gestures and faces of weav’^ers and 
dyers were certainly amusing when looked at from abov^e in 
this way. 

Tito was beginning to get easier in his armor, and at this 
moment was quite unconscious, of it. He stood with one 
hand holding his recovered cap, and with the other at his belt, 
the light of a complacent smile in his long lustrous eyes, as 
he made a parting reverence to his audience, before springing 
down from the bales— when suddenly his glance met that of 
a man who had not at all the amusing aspect of the exulting 
weavers, dyers, and wool-carders. The face of this man 
was clean-shaven, his hair close-clipped, and he wore a decent 
felt hat. A single glance would hardly have sufficed to as- 
sure any one but Tito that this was the face of the escaped 
prisoner who had laid hold of him on the steps. But to Tito 
it came not simply as the face of the escaped prisoner, but as 
a face with which be had been familiar long years before. 

It seemed all compressed into a second— -the sight of Bald- 
assarre looking at him, the sensation shooting through him like 
a fiery arrow, and the act of leaping from the cart. He would 
have leaped down in the same instant, whether he had seen 
Baldassarre or not, for he was in a hurry to be gone to the 
Palazzo Vecchio : this time he had not betrayed himself by 
look or movement, and he said inwardly that he should not be 
taken by surprise again ; he should be prepared to see this 
face rise up continually like the intermittent blotch that comes 
in diseased vision. But this reappearance of Baldassarre so 
much more in his own likeness tightened the pressure of 
dread : the idea of his madness lost its likelihood now he was 
shaven and clad like a decent though poor citizen. Certainly, 
there was a great change in liis face ; but how could it be 
otherwise ? And yet, if he were perfectly sane — in possession 
of all his powers and all his learning, why was he lingering in 
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this way before making known his identity ? It must be foi 
the sake of making his scheme of vengeance more complete. 
But he did linger: that at least gave an opportunity for 
flight. And Tito began to think that flight was his only re- 
source. 

But while he, with his back turned on the Piazza del 
Duomo, had lost the recollection of the new part he had been 
pla 3 dng, and was no longer thinking of the many things which 
a ready brain and tongue made easy, but of a few things which 
destiny had somehow made very difficult, the enthusiasm 
which he had fed contemptuously was creating a scene in that 
piazza in grand contrast with the inward cirama of self-centred 
fear which he had carried away from it. 

The crowd, on Titovs appearance, had begun to turn their 
faces towards the outlets of the piazza in the direction of the 
Via Larga, when the sight of 7}iazzieri, or mace-bearers, enter- 
ing from the Via de’ Martelli, announced the approach of digni- 
taries. They must be the syndics, or commissioners charged 
with the effecting of the treaty ; the treaty must be al.»‘eady 
signed, and they had come away from the royal presence. Piero 
Capponi was coming — the brave heart that had known how to 
speak for Florence. The effect on the crowd was remarkable ; 
they parted with softening, dropping voices, subsiding into 
silence, — and the silence became so perfect that the tread of 
the syndics on the broad pavement, and the rustle of their 
black silk garments, could be heard, like rain in the night. 
There were four of them ; but it was not the two learned 
doctors of law, Messer Guidantonio Vespucci and Messer 
Domenico Bonsi, that the crowd waited for; it was not Fran- 
cesco Valori, popular as he had become in these late days. 
The moment belonged to another man, of firm presence, as 
little inclined to humor the people as to humor any other un- 
reasonable claimants— loving order, like one who by force of 
fortune had been made a merchant, and by force of nature 
had become a soldier. It was not till he was seen at the en- 
trance of the piazza that the silence was broken, and then one 
loud shout of ‘‘ Capponi, Capponi ! Well done, Caproni ! ” 
rang through the piazza. 

The simple, resolute man looked round him with grave 
joy. His fellow-citizens gave him a great funeral two years 
later, when he had died in fight; there were torches carried 
by all the magistracy, and torches again, and trains of ban- 
ners. But it is not known that he felt any joy in the oration 
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that was delivered in liis praise, as the banners waved over 
his bier. Let us be glad that he got some thanks and praise 
while he lived. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE avenger’s SECRET. 

It was the first time that Baldassarre had been in the 
Piazza del Duomo since his escape. He had a strong desire 
to hear the remarkable monk preach again, but he had shrunk 
from reappearing in the same spot where be had been seen 
half naked, with neglected hair, with a rope around his neck 
— in the same spot where he had been called a madman. 
The feeling, in its freshness, was too strong to be overcome 
by any trust he had in the change he had made in his ap- 
pearance ; for when the words “ so7ne madman^ surely , had 
fallen from Tito’s lips, it was not their baseness and cruelty 
only that had made their viper sting — it was Baldassarre’s in- 
stantaneous bitter consciousness that he might be unable to 
prove the words false. Along wdth the passionate desire for 
vengeance which possessed him had arisen the keen sense 
that his power of achieving the vengeance was doubtful. It 
was as if Tito had been helped by some diabolical prompter, 
who had whispered Baldassarre’s saddest secretin the traitor’s 
ear. He was not mad ; for he carried within him that pit- 
eous stamp of sanity, the clear consciousness of scattered 
faculties ; he measured his own feebleness. With the first 
movement of vindictive rage awoke a vague caution, like that 
of a wild beast that is fierce but feeble— or like that of an 
insect wdiose little fragment of earth has given way, and made 
it pause in a palsy of distrust. It was this distrust, this de- 
termination to take no step wdiich might betray anything con- 
cerning himself, that had made Baldassarre reject Piero dl 
Cosimo’s friendly advances. 

He had been equally cautious at the hospital, only telling, 
in answer to the questions of the brethren there, that he had 
been made a prisoner by the French on his way from Genoa. 
But his age, and the indications in his speech and manner 
that he was of a different class from the ordinary mendicants 
and poor travellers who were entertained in the hospital, had 
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induced the monks to' offer him extra charity: a coarse 
woollen tunic to protect him from the cold, a pair of peasant’s 
shoes, and a few danari, smzWQSi of Florentine coins, to help 
him on his way. He had gone on the road to Arezzo early 
in the morning j but he had paused at the first little town, and 
had used a couple of his danari to get himself shaved, and to 
have his circle of hair clipped short, in his former fashion. 
The barber there had a little hand-mirror of bright steel : it 
was a long while, it was years, since Baldassarre had looked 
at himself, and now, as his eyes fell on that hand-mirror, a 
new thought shot through his mind. Was he so changed 
that Tito really did not know him ? The thought was such a 
sudden arrest of impetuous currents, that it was a painful 
shock to him j his hand shook like a leaf, as he put away the 
barber’s arm and asked for the mirror. He wished to see 
himself before he was shaved. The barber, noticing his trem- 
ulousness, held the mirror for him. 

No, he was not so changed as that. He himself had 
known the wrinkles as they had been three years ago ; they 
were only deeper now ; there was the same rough, clumsy 
skin, making little superficial bosses on the brow, like so 
many cipher-marks ; the skin was only yellower, only looked 
more like a lifeless rind. That shaggy white beard — it was 
no disguise to eyes that had looked closely at him for sixteen 
years — to eyes that ought to have searched for him with the 
expectation of finding him changed, as men search for the 
belove d among the bodies cast up by the waters. There was 
something different in his glance, but it was a difference that 
should only have made the recognition of him the more start- 
ling ; for is not a known voice all the more thrilling when it 
is neard as a cry ? But the doubt was folly : he had felt that 
Tito knew him. He put out his hand and pushed the mirror 
away. The strong currents were rushing on again, and the 
energies of hatred and vengeance were active once more. 

He went back on the way towards Florence again, but he 
did not wish to enter the city till dusk ; so he turned aside 
from the highroad, and sat down by a little pool shadowed on 
one side by alder-bushes still sprinkled with yellow leaves. It 
was a calm November day, and he no sooner saw the pool 
than he thought its still surface might be a mirror for him. 
He wanted to contemplate himself slowly, as he had not dared 
to do in the presence of the barber. He sat down on the 
edge of the pool, and bent forward to look earnestly at the 
dinage': of : Eimseifr' ' ■ 
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Was there something wandering and imbecile in his face 
'-—something like what he felt in his mind ? 

Not now ; not when he was examining himself with a look 
of eager inquiry : on the contrary, there was an intense pur- 
pose in his eyes. But at other times ? Yes, it must be 0 : 
in the long hours when he had the vague aching of an unre* 
menibered past within him — -when he seemed to sit in dark 
loneliness, visited by whispers which died out mockingly as 
he strained his ear after them, and by forms that seemed to 
approach him and float away as he thrust out his hand to 
grasp them — in those hours, doubtless, there must be con- 
tinual frustration and amazement in his glance. And more 
horrible still, when the thick cloud parted for a moment, and, 
as he sprang forward with hope, rolled together again, and 
left him helpless as before ; doubtless, there was then a blank 
confusion in his face, as of a man suddenly smitten with 
blindness. 

Could he prove anything ? Could he even being to allege 
anything, with the confidence that the links of thought would 
not break away ? Would any believe that he had ever had a 
mind filled with rare knowledge, busy with close thoughts, 
ready with various speech? It had all slipped away from 
him — that laboriously-gathered store. Was it utterly and for- 
ever gone from him, like the waters from an urn lost in the 
wide ocean ? Or, was it still within him, imprisoned by some 
obstruction that might one day break asunder ? 

It might be so ; he tried to keep his grasp on that hope. 
For, since the day when he had first walked feebly from his 
couch of straw, and had felt a new darkness within him un- 
der the sunlight, his mind had undergone changes, partly 
gradual and persistent, partly sudden and fleeting. As lie 
had recovered his strength of body, he had recovered his self- 
command and the energy of his will; he had recovered the 
memory of all that part of his life which was closely en- 
wrought with his emotions; and he had felt more and more 
constantly and painfully the uneasy sense of lost knowledge. 
But more than that — once or twice, when he had been strong- 
ly excited, he had seemed raomeiitarily to be in entire posses- 
sion of his past self, as old men doze for an instant and get back 
the consciousness of their youth : he seemed again to see Greek 
pages and understand them, again to feel his mind moving 
unbenumbed among familiar ideas. It had been but a flash, 
and the darkness closing in again seemed the more horrible ? 
but might notbhe same thing happen again for longer periods 
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If it would only come and stay long ehougii for him to achieve 
a revenge— devise an exquisite suffering, such as a mere right 
arm could never inflict ! 

He raised himself from his stooping attitude, and, folding 
his arms, attempted to concentrate all his mental force on 
the plan he must immediately pursue. He had to wait for 
knowledge and opportunity, and while he waited he must 
have the means of living without beggary. What he dreaded 
of all things now was, that any one should think him a foolish, 
helpless old man. No one must know that half his memory 
was gone : the lost strength might come again ; and if it were 
only for a little while, that might be enough. 

He knew how to begin to get the information he wanted 
about Tito. He had repeated the words “ Bratti Ferra- 
vecclii so constantly after they had been uttered to him, 
that they never slipped from him for long together. A 
man at Genoa, on whose finger he had seen Tito’s ring, 
had fold him that he bought that ring at Florence, of a young 
Greek, well dressed, and with a handsome dark face, in the 
shop of a rigattiere called Bratti Ferravecchi, in the street 
also called Ferravecchi. This discovery had caused a vio- 
lent agitation in Baldassarre. Until then he had clung 
with all the tenacity of his fervent nature to his faith in 
Tito, and had not for a moment believed himself to be 
wilfully forsaken. At first he said, ^^My bit of parchment 
has never reached him ; that is why I am still toiling at An- 
tioch. But he is searching ; he knows where I was lost : he 
will trace me out, and find me at last.” Then, when he 
was taken to Corinth, he induced his owners, by the assur- 
ance that he should be sought out and ransomed, to pro- 
vide securely against the failure of any inquiries that might 
be made about him at Antioch ; and at Corinth he thought 
joyfully, “ Here, at last, he must find me. Here he is sure 
to touch, whichever way he goes.” ’But before another 
5^ear had passed, the illness had come frpm which he had 
risen with body and nixud so shattered that he was worse 
than worthless to his owners, except for the sake of the 
ransom that did not come. Then, as he sat helpless in 
the morning sunlight, he began to think, “Tito has been 
drowned, or they have made him a prisoner too. I shall 
see him no more. He set out after me, but misfortune 
overtook him. I shall see his face no more.” Sitting in h^ 
new feebleness and despair, supporting his head between his 
hands, with blank eyes and .lips that moved uncertainly, he 
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looked so much like a hopelessly imbecile old man, that his 
owners were contented to be rid of him, and allowed a Genoese 
merchant, who had compassion on him as an Italian, to take 
him on board, his galley. In a voyage of many months in 
the Archipelago and along the seaboard of Asia Minor, Bal 
dassarre had recovered his bodily strength, but on landing at 
Genoa he had so weary a sense of his desolateness that he al- 
most wished he had died of that illness at Corinth. There 
was just one possibility that hindered the wish from being 
decided : it was that Tito might not be dead, but living in a 
state of imprisonment or destitution ; and if he lived, there 
was still a hope for Ealdassarre — faint, perhaps, and likely 
to be long deferred, but still a hope, that he might find liis 
child, his cherished son again j might yet again clasp hands, 
and meet face to face with the one being who remembered 
him as he had been before his mind was broken. 

In this state of feeling he had chanced to meet the stran- 
ger who wore Tito’s onyx ring, and though Ealdassarre w'ould 
have been unable to describe the ring beforehand, the sight 
of it stirred the dormant fibres, and he recognized it. That 
Tito nearly a year after his father had been parted from him 
should have been living in apparent prosperity at Florence, 
selling the gem which he ought not to have sold till the last 
extremity, was a fact that Ealdassarre shrank from trying to 
account for ; he was glad to be stunned and bewildered by it, 
rather than to have any distinct thought ; he tried to feel 
nothing but joy that he should behold Tito again. Perhaps 
Tito had thought that his father was dead \ somehow the 
mystery w^ould be explained. But at least I shall meet eyes 
that will remember me. I am not alone in the w^orld.’' 

And now again Ealdassarre said, “ I am not alone in the 
world ; I shall never be alone, for my revenge is with me."’ 

It was as the instrument of that revenge, as something 
merely external and -subservient to his true life, that he bent 
down ag.ain to examine himself with hard curiosity — not, he 
thought, because he had any care for a withered, forsaken cld 
man whom nobody loved, wliose soul was like a deserted 
home, where the ashes were cold upon the hearth, and the 
walls were bare of all but the marks of what had been. It 
is ill the nature of all human passion, the lowest as well as 
the highest, that there is a point where it ceases to be pro- 
perly egoistic, and is like a fire kindled within our being to 
wliich everything else in us is mere fuel. 

He looked at the pale black-browed image in the water 
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til! he identified it with that self from which his revenge 
seemed ts be a thing apart ; and he felt as if the image too 
heard the silent language of his thought. 

I was a loving fool — I worshipped a woman once, and 
believed she would care for me ; and then I took a helpless 
child and fostered him ; and I watched him as he grew, to 
see if he would care for me only a little — care for over and 
above the good he got from me. I would have torn open my 
breast to warm him with my life-blood if I could only have 
seen him care a little for the pain of my wound. 1 have 
labored, I have strained to crush out of this hard life one drop 
of unselfish love. Fool 1 men love their own delights ; there 
is no delight to be had in me. And yet I watched till I be- 
lieved I saw what I watched for. When he was a child he 
lifted soft eyes towards me, and held my hand willingly; I 
thought, this boy will surely love me a little : because I give 
my life to him and strive that he shall know no sorrow, he 
will care a little when I am thirsty* — the drop he lays on my 
parched lips will be a joy to him. ... Curses on him 1 
I wish I may see him lie with those red lips white and dry as 
ashes, and when he looks for pity I wish he may see my face 
rejoicing in his pain. It is all a lie — this world is a lie — 
there is no goodness but in hate. Fool 1 not one drop of love 
came with all your striving : life has not given you one drop. 
But there are deep draughts in this world for hatred and re- 
venge. I have memory left for that, and there is strength in 
my arm-~there is strength in mv will — and if I can do nothing 
but kill him ” 

But Baldassarre’s mind rejected the thought of that brief 
punishment. His whole soul had been thrilled into immedi- 
ate unreasoning belief in that eternity of vengeance where he, 
an undying hate, might clutch forever an undying traitor, 
and hear that fair smiling hardness cry and moan "with an- 
guish. But the primary need and hope was to see a slow 
revenge under the same sky and on the same earth where he 
himself had been forsaken and had fainted with despair. 
And as soon as he tried to concentrate his mind on the means 
of attaining his end, the sense of his weakness pressed upon 
him like a frosty ache. This despised body which was to be 
the instrument of a sublime vengeance, must be nourished 
and decently clad. If he had to wait he must labor, and his 
labor must be of a humble sort, for he had no skill. He won- 
dered whether the sight of written characters would so stimu 
late his faculties that he might venture to try and fine work 
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as a copyist : that might win him some credence for his past 
scholarship. But no ! he dared trust neither hand nor brain. 
He must be content to do the work that was most like that of 
a beast of burden : in this mercantile city many porters must 
be wanted, and he could at least carry weights. Thanks to 
the justice that struggled in this confused world in behalf of 
vengeance, his limbs had got back some of their old sturdi- 
ness. He was stripped of all else that men would give coin for. 

But the new urgency of this habitual thought brought a 
new suggestion. There was something hanging by a cord 
round his bare neck ; something apparently so paltry that the 
piety of Turks and Frenchmen had spared it — a tiny parch- 
ment bag blackened with age. It had hung round his neck 
as a precious charm when he was a boy, and he had kept it 
carefully on his breast, not believing that it contained any- 
thing but a tiny scroll of parchment rolled up hard. He might 
long ago have thrown it away as a relic of his dead mother’s 
superstition ; but he had thought of it as a relic of her love and 
had kept it It was part of the piety associated with such brevi^ 
that they should never be opened, and at any previous mo- 
ment in his life Baldassarre would have said that no sort of 
thirst would prevail upon him to open this little bag for the 
chance of finding that it contained, not parchment, but an en- 
graved amulet which would be worth money. But now a 
thirst had come like that which makes men open their own 
veins to satisfy it, and the thought of the possible amulet no 
sooner crossed Baldassarre’s mind than with nervous fingers 
he snatched the Mw from his neck. It all rushed through 
his mind— the long years he had worn it, the far-ofif sunny 
balcony at Naples looking towards the blue waters, where he 
had leaned against his mother’s knee ; but it made no moment 
of hesitation : all piety now was transmuted into a just re- 
venge. He bit and tore till the doubles of parchment were 
laid open, and then — it was a sight that made him pant— 
there was an amulet. It was very small, but it was as blue 
as those far-off waters ; it was an engraved sapphire,, which 
must be worth some gold ducats, Baldassarre no sooner saw 
those possible ducats than he saw some of them exchanged 
for a poniard. He did not want to use the poniard yet, but 
he longed to possess it. If he could grasp its handle and try 
its edge, that blank in his mind — that past which fell away 
continually — would not make him feel so cruelly helpless : 
the sharp steel that despised talents and eluded strength 
would be” at his side, as the unfailing friend of feeble justice* 
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There was a sparkling triumph under Baldassarre'c black eye- 
brows as he replaced the little sapphire inside the bits of 
parchment and wound the string tightly round them. 

It was nearly dusk now, and he rose to walk back towards 
Florence, With his damri to buy him some bread he felt 
rich : he could lie out in the open air, as he roinid plenty 
more doing in all corners of Florence, And in the next few 
days he had sold his sapphire, had added to his clothing, had 
bought a bright dagger, and had still a pair of gold florins left. 
But he meant to hoard that treasure carefully, his lodging 
was an outhouse with a heap of straw in it, in a thinly inhabited 
part of Oltrarno, and he thought of looking about for work as 
a porter. 

He had bought his dagger at Bratti^s. Paying his medi- 
tated visit there one evening at dusk, he had found that singu- 
lar rag-merchant just returned from one of his rounds, empty- 
ing out his basketful of broken glass and old iron amongst 
his handsome show of of miscellaneous second-hand goods. 
As Baldassarre entered the shop, and looked towards the 
smart pieces of apparel, the musical instruments, and weapons, 
which were displayed in the broadest light of the window, his 
eye at once singled out a dagger hanging up high against a 
red scarf. By buying the dagger he could not only satisfy a 
stormy desire, he could open his original errand in a more 
indirect manner than by speaking of the onyx ring. In the 
course of bargaining for the weapon, he let drop with cautious 
carelessness, that he came from Genoa, and had been 
directed to Bratti’s shop by an acquaintance in that city who 
had bought a very valuable ring here. Had the respectable 
trader any more such rings ? 

Whereupon Bratti had much to say as to the unlikelihood of 
such rings being within reach of many people, with much 
vaimting of his own rare connections, due to his knowm wusdom 
and honesty. It might be true that he was a pedler — he chose 
to be a pedler; though he was rich enough to kick his heels 
in his shop all day. But those who thought they had said all 
there was to be said about Bratti when they had called him a 
pedler, w^ere a good deal off the truth than the other side of 
Pisa. How w^as it that he could put that ring in a strangefls 
way? It was, because he had a very particular knowledge 
of a handsome young signor, who did not look quite so fine 
a feathered bird when Bratti first set eyes on him as he did at 
the present time. And by a question or two Baldassarre 
extracted, without any trouble, such a .rough and rambling 
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account of Tito’s life as the pedler could give, since the time 
when he had found him sleeping under the Loggia de’ Cerchi, 
It never occurred to Bratti that the decent man (who was 
rather deaf, apparently, asking him to say many things twice 
over) had any curiosity about Tito \ the curiosity was doubt- 
less about himself, as a truly remarkable pedler. 

And Baldassarre left Bratti’s shop, not only with the dag- 
ger at his side, but also with a general knowledge of Tito’s 
conduct and position — of his early sale of the jewels, his im- 
mediate, quiet settlement of himself at Florence, his marriage, 
and his great prosperity. 

' “What a story had he told about his previous life — ^about 
his father ? ” 

It would be difficult for Baldassarre to discover the answer 
to that question. Meanwhile, he wanted to learn all he could 
about Florence. But he found to his acute distress, that of 
the new details he learned he could only retain a few, and 
those only by continual repetition ; and he began to be afraid 
of listening to any new discourse, lest it should obliterate 
what he was already striving to remember. 

The day he was discerned by Tito in the Piazza del 
Duomo, he had the fresh anguish of this consciousness in his 
mind, and Tito’s ready speech fell upon him like the mockery 
of a glib, defying demon. 

As he went home to his heap of straw, and passed by the 
booksellers’ shops in the Via del Garbo, he paused to look at 
the volumes spread open. Could he by long gazing at one 
of those books lay hold of the slippery threads ot memory ? 
Could he, by striving, get a firm grasp somewhere, and lift him- 
self abov these waters that flowed over him. ^ 

He was tempted, and bought the cheapest Creek book he 
could see. He carried it home and sat on his heap of straw, 
looking at the characters by the light of the 'small window; 
but no inward light arose on them. Soon th& evening dark- 
ness came ; but it made little difference to Baldassarre. 
His strained eyes seemed still to see the white pages witkthe 
wninteiligible black marks upon them. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

FRUIT IS SEED. 

My Romola,” said Tito, the second morning after lie had 
made his speech in the Piazza del Duomo, “ I am to receive 
grand visitors to-day ; the Milanese Count is coming again, 
and the Seneschal de Beaucaire, the great faYorite of the 
Cristianissinio. I know you donT care to go through smiling 
ceremonies with these rustling magnates, whom we are not 
likely to see again ; and as they will want to look at the an- 
tiquities and the library, perhaps you had better give up your 
work to-day, and go to see your cousin Brigida.” 

Romola discerned a wish in this intimation, and immedi- 
ately assented. But presently, coming back in her hood and 
mantle, she said, “ Oh, what a long breath Florence w'ili take 
when the gates are flung open, and the last Frenchman is 
walking out of them ! Even you are getting tired, with all 
your patience, my Tito ; confess it. Ah, 3^our head is, hot.'' 

He was leaning over his desk, writing, and she had laid 
her hand on his head, meaning to give a parting caress. The 
attitude had been a frequent one, and Tito was accustomed, 
when he felt her hand there, to raise his head, throw himself 
a little backward, and look up at her. But he felt now as 
unable to raise his head as if her hand had been a leaden 
cowl. He spoke instead, in a light tone, as his pen still ran 
along. 

The French are as ready to go from Florence as the 
wasps to leave a ripe pear when they have just fastened on it." 

Rornola, keenly sensitive to the absence of the usual re- 
sponse, took away her hand and said, “ I am going, Tito." 

“ Farewell, my sweet one. I must wait at home. Take 
Maso with you." 

Still Tito did not look up, and Romola went out without 
saying any more. Very slight things make epochs in married 
life, and this morning for the first time she admitted to herself 
not only that Tito had changed, but that he had changed to- 
wards her. Did the reason lie in herself ? She might perhaps 
have thought so, if there had not been the facts of the armoi 
and the picture to suggest some external event which was an 
entire mystery to her. 
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But Tito no sooner believed that Romok was out of the 
house than he laid down his pen and looked up, in delightful 
security from seeing anything else than parchment and broken 
marble. He was rather disgusted with himself that he had 
not been able to look up at Romola and behave to her just as 
usual. He would have chosen, if he could, to be even more 
than usually kind ; but he could not, on a sudden, master an 
involuntary shrinking from her, which, by a subtle relation, 
depended on those very characteristics in him that made him 
desire not to fail in his marks of affection. He was about to 
take a step which he knew wmuld arouse her deep indigna- 
tion ; he would have to encounter much that was unpleasant 
before he could win her forgiveness. And Tito could never 
find it easy to face displeasure and anger ; his nature was one 
of those most remote from defiance or impudence, and all liis 
inclinations leaned towards preserving Romola’s tenderness. 
He was not tormented by sentimental scruples which, as he 
had demonstrated to himself by a very rapid course of argu- 
ment, had no relation to solid utility j but his freedom from 
scruples did not release him from the dread of what was dis- 
agreeable. Unscrupiilousness gets rid of much, but not of 
toothache, or wounded vanity, or the sense of loneliness, 
against which, as the world at present stands, there is no se- 
curity but a thoroughly healthy jaw, and a just, loving soul. 
And Tito was feeling intensely at this moment that no de- 
vices could save him from pain in the impending collision with 
Romola; no persuasive blandness could cushion him against 
the shock towards which he was being driven like a timid an- 
imal urged to a desperate leap by the terror of the tooth and 
the claw that are close behind it. 

The secret feeling he had previously had that the tenacious 
adherence to Bardo’s wishes about the library had become 
under existing difficulties a piece of sentimental folly, which 
deprived himself and Romola of substantial advantages, might 
perhaps never fiave wrought itself into action but for the events 
of the past week, which had brought at once the pressure of a 
new motive and the outlet of a rare opportunity. Nay, it was not 
till his dread had been aggravated by the sight of Baldassarre 
looking more like his sane self, not until he had begun to feel 
that he might be compelled to flee from Florence, that he had 
brought himself to resolve on using his legal right to sell the 
library before the great opportunity offered by French and 
Milanese bidders slipped through his fingers. For if he had 
to leave Florence he did not want to leave it as a destitute 
■ 
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wanderer. He had been used to an agreeable existeoce, and 
he wished to carry with him all the means at hand for retaim 
log the same agreeable conditions. He wished among other 
thing to carry Romola with him, and mt^ if possible, to carry 
any infamy. Success had given him a growing appetite for all 
the pleasures that depend on. an advantageous social position, 
and at no moment could it look like a temptation to him, but 
only like a hideous alternative, to decamp under dishonor, 
even with a bag of diamonds, and incur the life of an adven- 
turer. It was not possible for him to make himself independent 
even of those Florentines who only greeted him with regard ; 
still less was it possible for him to make himself independent 
of Romola. She was the wife of his first love—he loved her 
still j she belonged to that furniture of life which he shrank 
from parting with. He winced under her judgment, he felt 
uncertain how far the revulsion of her feeling towards him 
might go ; and all that sense of power over a wife which makes 
a husband risk betrayals that a lover never ventures on, would 
not suffice to counteract Tito's uneasiness. This was the 
leaden weight which had been too strong for his will, and kept 
him from raising his head to meet her eyes. Their pure light 
brought too near him the prospect of a coming struggle. But 
it was not to be helped : if they had to leave I'lorence, they 
must have money ; indeed, Tito could not arrange life at all 
to his mind without a considerable sum of moneyl And that 
problem of arranging life to his mind had been the source of 
all his misdoing. He would have been equal to any sacrifice 
that was not unpleasant. 

The rustling magnates came and went, the bargains had 
been concluded, and Romola returned home ; but nothing 
grave was said that night Tito was only gay and chatty, 
pouring forth to her, as he had not done before, stories and 
descriptions of what he had witnessed during the French visit 
Romola thought she discerned an effort in his liveliness, and 
attributing it to the consciousness in him that she had been 
wounded in the morning, accepted the effort as an act of 
penitence, inwardly aching a little at that sign of growing dis* 
tance between them — that there was an offence about which 
neither of them dared to speak. 

The next day Tito remained aw’^ay from home until late 
at night. It was a marked day to Romola, for Piero di Cosimo, 
stimulated to greater industry on her behalf by the fear that 
he might have been the cause of pain to her in "the past week, 
had sent home, her father's portrait. She had propped it 
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against the back of his old chair, and had been looking at it for 
some time, when the door opened behind her, and Bernardo 
del Nero came in. ■ . . ■ 

“ It is you, godfather I How I wish you had come sooner ! 
it is getting a little dusk,” said Romola, going towards him. 

I have just looked in to tell you the good news, for I 
know Tito has not come yet,” said Bernardo. The French 
king moves off to-morrow : not before it is high time. There 
has been another tussle between our people and his soldiers 
this morning. But there’s a chance now of the city getting 
into order once more and trade going on.” 

“ That is joyful,” said Romola. “ But it is sudden, is it 
not ? Tito seemed to think yesterday that there was little 
prospect of the king’s going soon.” 

“ He has been well barked at, that’s the reason,” said 
Bernardo, smiling. “ His own generals opened their throats 
pretty well, and at last our Signoria sent the mastiff of the 
city, Fra Girolamo. The Cristianissimo was frightened at 
that thunder, and has given the order to move. I’ni afraid 
there’ll be small agreement among us when he’s gone, but at 
any rate, all parties are agreed in being glad not to have 
Florence stiffed with soldiery any longer, and the Frate has 
barked this time to some purpose. Ah, what is this.^”he 
added, as Romola, clasping him by the arm, led him in front 
of the picture. Let us see.” 

He began to unwind his long scarf while she placed a seat 
for him. 

“ Don’t you wmnt your spectacles, godfather ? ” said 
Romola, in anxiety that he should see just what she saw. 

“ No, child, no,” said Bernardo, uncovering his gray head, 
as he seated himself with firm erectness. “ For seeing at 
this distance, my old eyes are perhaps better than your young 
ones Old men’s eyes are like old men’s memories: they 
are strongest for things a long way off,” 

“ It is better than having no portrait,” said Romola, apolo- 
getically, after Bernardo had been silent a little while. “It 
is less like him now than the image I have in my mind, but 
then that might fade with the years.” She rested her arm 
on the old man’s shoulder as she spoke, drawn towards him 
strongly by their common interest in the dead. 

I don’t know,” said Bernardo. “ I almost think I see 
Bardo as he was when he was young, better than that pic- 
ture shows him to me as he was when he was old* Your 
father had a great deal of , fire in ' .his eyes when lie ' mm 
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young. It was what I could never understand, that lie, with 
his fiery spirit, which seemed much more impatient than 
mine, could hang over the books and live with shadows all his 
life. However, he had put his heart into that.’^ 

Barnardo gave a slight shrug as he spoke the last words, 
but Romola discerned in his voice a feeling that accorded 
with her own. 

“ And he was disappointed to the last,” she said, involun- 
tarily. But immediately fearing lest her words should be 
taken to imply an accusation against Tito, she went on almost 
hurriedly, “ If we could only see his longest, dearest wish ful- 
filled just to his mind I ” 

“ Weil, so we may,” said Bernardo, kindly, rising and 
putting on his cap. ‘‘ llie times are cloudy now, but fish are 
caught by waiting. Who knows ? When the wheel has 
turned often enough, I maybe Gonfaloniere yet before I die ; 
and no creditor can touch these things.” He looked round 
as he spoke. Then turning to her, and patting her cheek, 
said, ‘‘ And you need not be afraid of my dying ; my ghost 
will claim nothing. I’ve taken care of that in my will.” 

Romola seized the hand that was against her cheek, and 
put it to her lips in silence. 

Haven’t you been scolding your husband for keeping 
away from home so much lately? I see him everywhere 
but here,” said Bernardo, willing to change the subject. 

She felt the flush spread over her neck and face as she 
said, “ He has been very much wanted ] you know he speaks 
so well. I am glad to know that bis value is understood.” 

“You are contented then, Madonna Orgogliosa?” said 
Bernardo, smiling, as he moved to the door. 

“Assuredly.” 

Poor Romola ! There was one thing that would have 
made the pang of disappointment in her husband hard to 
bear; it was, that any one should know he gave her cause 
for disappointment. This might be a woman’s weakness, 
but it is closely allied to a woman’s nobleness. She who 
v/iilingly lifts up the veil of her married life has profaned it 
from a sanctuary into a vulgar place. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

A BBVEIiATION 

The next day Romola, like every other Florentine, was ex- 
cited about the departure of the French. Besides her other rea- 
sons for gladness, she had a dim hope, which she was conscious 
was half superstitious, that those new anxieties about Tito, 
having come with the burdensome guests, might perhaps van- 
ish with them. The French had been in Florence hardly 
eleven days, but in that space she had felt more acute, unhap- 
piness than she had known in her life before. Tito had 
adopted the hateful armor on the day of their arrival, and 
though she could frame no distinct notion why their departure 
should remove the cause of his fear — though, when she 
thought of that cause, the image of the prisoner grasping him, 
as she had seen it in Piero’s sketch, urged itself before her 
and excluded every other- — still, when the French were gone, 
she would be rid of something that was strongly associated 
with her pain. 

Wrapped in her mantle she waited under the loggia at 
the top of the house, and watched for the glimpses of the 
troops and the royal retinue passing the bridges on their way 
to the Porta San Piero, that looks towards Siena and Rome. 
She even returned to her station when the gates had been 
closed, that she might feel herself vibrating with the great 
peal of the bells. It was dusk then, and when at last she 
descended into the library, she lit her lamp with the resolu- 
tion that she would overcome the agitation which had made 
her idle all day, and sit down to work at her copying of the 
catalogue. Tito had left home early in the morning, and she 
did not expect him yet Before he came she intended to 
leave the library, and sit in the pretty saloon, with the dancing 
nymphs and the birds. She had done so every evening since 
he had objected to the library as chill and gloom}^ 

To her great surprise, she had not been at work long 
before Tito entered. Her first thought was, how cheerless he 
would feel in the wide darkness of this great room, with one 
little oil-lamp burning at the further end, and the fire nearly 
out, She almost ran towards him. 
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“ Tito, dearest, I did not know you would come so soon/ 
she said, nervously, putting up her white arms to unwind his 
becchetto. 

“I am not welcome then ?” he said, with one of his 
brightest smiles, clasping her, but playfully holding his head 
back from her. 

“ Tito 1 She uttered the word in a tone of pretty, loving 
reproach, and then he kissed her fondly, stroked her hair, as 
his manner was, and seemed not to mind about taking off his 
mantle yet. Romola quivered with delight All the emotions 
of the day had been preparing in her a keener sensitiveness 
to the return of this habitual manner. “ It will come back,” 
she was saying to herself, “ the old happiness will perhaps 
come back. He is like himself again.” 

Tito was taking great* pains to be like himself j his heart 
was palpitating with anxiety. 

“ If I had expected you so soon,” said Romola, as she at 
last helped him to take off his wrappings, “ I would have had 
a little festival prepared to this joyful ringing of the bells. I 
did not mean to be here in the library when you came home.” 

“ Never mind, sweet,” he said, carelessly. Do not 
think about the fire. Come — come and sit down.” 

There was a low stool against Tito’s chair, and that was 
Romola’s habitual seat when they w^ere talking together. 
She rested her arm on his knee, as she used to do on her 
father’s, and looked up at him while he spoke. He had never 
yet noticed the presence of the portrait, and she had not men' 
tioned it — thinking of it all the more. 

“I have been enjoying the clang of the bells for the first 
time, Tito,” she began. “ I liked being shaken and deafened 
by them : I fancied I was something like a Bacchante pos- 
sessed by a divine rage. Are not the people looking very 
joyful to-night ” 

“Joyful after a sour and pious fashion,” said Tito, with 
a shrug. “ Bjut, in truth, those who are left behind in Flor- 
ence have little cause to he joyful : it seems to me, the most 
reasonable ground of gladness would be to have got out of 
Florence.”, 

Tito had sounded the desired key-note without any troii ble, 
or appearance of premeditation. He spoke with no emphasis, 
but he looked grave enough to make Romola ask rather anx- 
iously— 

“ Why, Tito Are there fresh troubles ? ” 

“No need of fresh ones, my Romola. There are three 
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Strong parties in the city, all ready to fly at eacli other's 
throats. And if the Pirate’s party is strong enough to frighten 
‘ the other two into silence, as seems most likely, life will be as 
pleasant and amusing as a funeral. They have the plan of a 
Great Council simmering already ; and if they get it, the man 
who sings sacied Lauds the loudest will be the most eligible 
for office. And besides that, the city will be so drained by 
the payment of this*great subsidy to the French king, and by 
the war to get back Pisa, that the prospect would be dismal 
enough without the rule of fanatics. On the whole, Florence 
will be a delightful place for those worthies who entertain 
themselves in the evening by going into crypts and lashing 
themselves ; but for everything else, the exiles have the best 
of it. For my own part, I have been thinking seriously that 
we should be wise to quit Florence, my Romola.” 

She started. “ Tito, how^ could we leave Florence ! 
Surely you do not think I could leave it — at least, not yet — 
not for a long while.” She had turned cold and trembling, 
and did not find it quite easy to speak. Tito must know the 
reasons she had in her mind. 

^^That is all a fabric of your own imagination, my sweet 
one. Your secluded life has made you lay such false stress 
on a few things. You know I used to tell you, before we 
were married, that I wished we were somewhere else than in 
Florence. If you had seen more places and more people, 
you would know what I mean when I say that there is some- 
thing in the Florentines that reminds me of their cutting 
spring winds. I like people who take life less eagerly ; and 
it would be good for my Romola, too, to see a new life. I 
should like to dip her a little in the soft waters of forgetful- 
ness.” 

He leaned forward and kissed her brow, and laid his hand 
on her fair hair again ; but she felt his caress no more than 
if he had kissed a mask. She was too much agitated by the 
sense of the distance between their minds to be conscious 
that his lips touched her. 

“Tito, it is not because I suppose Florence is the pleas- 
mitest place in the world that I desire not to quit it It is 
because I — because we have to see my father's wish fulfilled. 
My godfather is old y he is seventy-one ; we could not leave 
it to him.” , 

“It is precisely those superstitions which hang about }^our 
mind like bedimming clouds, my Romola, that make one great 
reason why I could wish we were two hundred,, leagues from 
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Florence. I am obliged to take care of you in opposition to 
your own will: if those dear eyes, that look so tender, see 
falsely, I must see for them, and save my wife from wasting 
her life in disappointing herself by impracticable dreamsd’ 

Romola sat silent and motionless: she could not blind 
herself to the direction in which Tito’s words pointed : he 
wanted to persuade her that they might get the library de- 
posited in some monastery, or take some other ready means 
to rid themselves of a task, and of a tie to Florence ; and 
she was determined never to submit her mind to his judgment 
on this question of duty to her father ; she was inwardly pre- 
pared to encounter any sort of pain in resistance. But the 
determination was kept latent in these first moments by the 
heart-crushing sense that now at last she and Tito must be 
confessedly divided in their wishes. He was glad of her si- 
lence; for, much as he had feared the strength of her feeling, 
it was impossible for him, shut up in the narrowness that 
hedges in all merely clever, unimpassioned men, not to over- 
estimate the persuasiveness of his own arguments. His con- 
duct did not look ugly to himself, and his imaginauon did not 
suffice to show him exactly how it would look to Romola. 
He went on in the same gentle, remonstrating tone. 

‘‘You know, dearest — -your own clear judgment always 
showed you — that the notion of isolating a collection of books 
and antiquities, and attaching a single name to them forever, 
was one that had no valid, substantial good for its object : 
and yet more, one that was liable to be defeated in a thou- 
sand ways. See what has become of the Medici collections ! 
And, for my part, I consider it even blame-worthy to entertain 
ffiose petty views of appropriation : why should" any one be 
reasonably glad that Florence should possess the benefits of 
learned research and taste more than any other city ? I im- 
derstand your feeling about the wishes of the dead ; but wis- 
dom puts a limit to these sentiments, else lives might be con- 
tinually wasted in that sort of futile devotion—l ike praising 
deaf gods forever. You gave your life to your father while 
he lived ; why should you demand more of yourself ? ” 

“Because it was a trust/' said Romolo, in a low but dis- 
tinct voice. “ He trusted me, he trusted you, Tito. I did not 
expect you to feel anything else about it — to feel as I do — 
but I did expect you "to feel that.” 

“ Yes, dearest, of course I should feel it on a point where 
your father’s real welfare or happiness was concerned ; but 
there is no question of that now, If we believed in purgatory,, 
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I should be as anxious as you to have masses said ; and if 1 
believed it could now pain your father to see his library pre- 
served and used in a rather different way from what he had 
set his mind on, I should share the strictness of your views. 
But a little philosophy should teach us to rid ourselves of 
those air-woven fetters that mortals hang round themselves, 
spending their lives in misery under the mere imagination of 
weight. Your mind, which seizes ideas so readily, my Romola, 
is able to discriminate between substantial good and these 
brain-wrought fantasies. Ask yourself, deafest, what possi- 
ble good can these books and antiquities do, stowed together 
under your father’s name in Florence, more than they would 
do if they were divided or carried elsewhere ? Nay, is not 
the very dispersion of such things in hands that know how to 
value them, one means of extending their usefulness 1 This 
rivalry of Italian cities is very petty and illiberal, 'riie loss 
of Constantinople was the gain of the whole civilized world.” 

Romola was still too thoroughly under the painful pres- 
sure of the new revelation Tito was making of himself, for 
her resistance to find any strong vent. As that fluent talk 
fell on her ears there was a rising contempt within her, which 
only made her more conscious of her briusecl, despairing love, 
her love for the Tito she had married and believed in. Her 
nature, possessed with the energies of strong emotion, recoiled 
from this hopelessly shallow readiness which professed to 
appropriate the widest sympathies and had no pulse for the 
nearest. She still spoke like one who was restrained from 
showing all she felt She had only drawn away her arm from 
his knee, and sat with her hands clasped before her, cold and 
motionless as locked waters. 

You talk of substantial good, Tito! Are faithfulness, 
and love, and sweet grateful memories, no good ? Is it no 
good that we should keep our silent promises on which others 
build because they believe in our love and truth ? Is it no 
good that a just life should be justly honored ? Or, is it good 
that we should harden our hearts against all the wants and 
hopes of those who have depended on us ? What good can 
belong to men who have such souls ? To talk cleverly, per- 
haps, and find soft couches for themselves, and live and die 
with their base selves as their best companions.” 

Her voice had gradually risen till there was a ring of scorn 
in the last words y she made a slight pause, but lie saw there 
were other words quivering on her lips, and he chose to let 
them come, „ '■ 
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I know of no good for cities or the world if they are to 
be made up of such beings. But I am not thinking of other 
Italian cities and the whole civilized world~I am thinking of 
my father, and of my love and sorrow for him, and of his just 
claims on us. I would give up anything else, Tito, — 1 would 
leave Florence, — what else did I live for but for him and you ? 
But I will not give up that duty. What have I to do with 
your arguments 1 It was a yearning of his heart, and there- 
fore it is a yearning of mine.” 

Her voice, from having been tremulous, had become full 
and firm. She felt that she had been urged on to say all that 
it was needful for her to say. She thought, poor thing, there 
was nothing harder to come than this struggle against Tito's 
suggestions as against the meaner part of herself. 

He had begun to see clearly that he could not persuade 
her into assent : he must take another course, and show her 
that the time for resistance was past. That, at least, would 
put an end to further struggle ; and if the disclosure were not 
made by himself to-night, to-morrow it must be made in an- 
other way. This necessity nerved his courage ; and his ex- 
perience of her affectionateness and unexpected submissive- 
ness, ever since their marriage until now, encouraged him to 
hope that, at last, she would accommodate herself to what had 
been his will. 

“ I am sorry to hear you speak in that spirit of blind per- 
sistence, my Romola,” he said, quietly, “ because it obliges 
me to give you pain. But I partly foresaw your opposition, 
and as a prompt decision was necessary, I avoided that ob- 
stacle, and decided without consulting you. The very care 
of a husband for his wife’s interest compels him to that sep- 
arate action sometimes — even when he has such a wife as you, 
my Romola.’’ 

She turned her eyes on him in breathless inquiry. 

I mean,” he said, answering her look, that I have ar- 
ranged for the transfer, both of the books and of the antiqui- 
ties, where they will find the highest use and value. The 
books have been bought for the Duke of Milan, the marbles 
and bronzes and the rest are going to France : and both will 
be protected by the stability of a great Power, instead of re- 
maining in a city wdiich is exposed to ruin.” 

Before he had finished speaking, Romola had started from 
her seat, and stood up looking down at him, with tightened 
hands falling before her, and, for the first time in her life, 
with a flash of fierceness iu her scorn and anger. 
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^^You have them ? she asked, as if she distrusted 
her ears. , 

I have,” said Tito quailing a little. The scene was un- 
pleasant — the descending scorn already scorched him. 

‘‘ You are a treacherous man 1 ” she said, with something 
grating in her voice, as she looked down at him. 

She was silent for a minute, and he sat still, feeling that 
■ingenuity was powerless just now. Suddenly she turned away, 
and said in an agitated tone, “ It may be hindered — I am 
going to my godfather.” 

In an instant Tito started up, went to the door, locked it, 
and took out the key. It was time for all the masculine pre- 
dominance that was latent in him to show itself. But he was 
not angry ; he only felt that the moment was eminently un- 
pleasant, and that when this scene was at an end. he should 
be glad to keep away from Romola for a little while. But it 
was absolutely necessary first that she should be reduced to 
passiveness. 

“Try to calm yourself a little, Romola,^’ he said, leaning 
ill the easiest attitude possible against a pedestal under the 
bust of a grim old Roman. Not that he was inwardly easy: 
his heart palpitated with a moral dread, against Which no 
chain-armor could be found. He had locked in his wife’s 
anger and scorn, but he had been obliged to lock himself in 
with it ; and his blood did not rise with contest — -bis olive 
cheek was perceptibly paled. 

Romola had paused and turned her eyes on him as she 
saw him take his stand and lodge the key in his scarsella. 
Her eyes were flashing, and her whole frame seemed to be 
possessed by impetuous force that wanted to leap out in some 
deed. All the crushing pain of disappointment in her hus- 
band, which had made the strongest part of her consciousness 
a lew minutes before, was annihilated by the vehemence of 
her indignation. She could not care in this moment that the 
man she was despising as he leaned there in his loathsome 
beauty — -she could not care that he was her husband; she 
could only feel that she despised him. The pride and fierce- 
ness of the old Bardo blood had been thoroughly awakened 
in ker for the first time, 

“ Try at least to understand the fact,” said Tito, “ and do 
not seek to take futile steps which may be fatal It is of no 
use for you to go to your godfather. Messer Bernardo can- 
: not reverse what I . have': done,- .-.Only.; sit' .down, ^ ■ Yon would 
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hardly wish, if you were quite yourself, to make known to any 
third person what passes between us in private.” 

Tito knew that he had touched the right fibre there. But 
she did not sit down; she was too unconscious of her body 
voluntarily to change her attitude. 

'‘Why can it not be reversed?’^ she said, after a pause. 
“Nothing is moved yet” 

“ Simply because the sale has been concluded by written 
agreement ; the purchasers have left Florence, and I hold the 
bonds for the purchase-money.” 

“ If my father had suspected you of being a faithless man/^ 
said Romoia, in a tone of bitter scorn, which insisted on dart- 
ing out before she could say anything else, “ he would have 
placed the library safely out of your power. But death over- 
took him too soon, and when you were sure his ear was deaf, 
and his hand stiff, you robbed him,” She paused an instant, 
and then said, with gathered paesion, “ Have you robbed 
somebody else, who is not dead ? Is that the reason you wear 
armor } ” 

Romoia had been driven to utter the words as men are 
driven to use the lash of the horsewhip. At first, Tito felt 
horribly cowed ; it seemed to him that the disgrace he had been 
dreading would be worse than he had imagined it. But soon 
there was a reaction : such power of dislike and resistance as 
there was within him was beginning to rise against a wife 
whose voice seemed like the herald of a retributive fate. Her, 
at least, his quick mind told him that he might master. 

“It is useless,” he said coolly, “ to answer the words of 
madness, Romoia. Your peculiar feeling about your father 
has made you mad at this moment. Any rational person look- 
ing at the case from a due distance wilfsee that I have taken 
the wisest course. Apart from the influence of your exag- 
gerated feelings on him, I am convinced that Messer Ber- 
nardo would be of that opinion.” 

“ He would not 1 ” said Romoia. “ He |ives in the hope 
of seeing my father’s wish exactly fulfilled. We spoke of it 
togethei only yesterday. He will help me yet. Who are 
these men to whom you have sold my father's property ? ” 

“ There is no reason why you should not be told, except 
that It signifies little. The Count di San Severino and the 
Seneschal de Beaucaire are now on their way with the king 
■fo' Siena.” ' , ■ ■ 

“Ihey may be overtaken and persuaded to give up their 
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|)iirchase,’^ said Roinola, eagerly, her anger beginning to be 
surmounted by anxious thought. 

“ No, they may not,” said Tito, with cool decision, 

^fWhy?” 

‘‘ Because I do not choose that they should/'* 

“But if you were paid the money? — we will pay you the 
money,” said Romola. 

No words could have disclosed more fully her sense of 
alienation from Tito ; but they were spoken with less of bit- 
terness than of anxious pleading. And he felt stronger, for 
he saw that the first impulse of fury was past. 

“ No, my Romola. Understand that such thoughts as 
these are impracticable. You would not, in a reasonable mo- 
ment, ask your godfather to buiy three thousand florins in 
addition to what he has already paid on the library. I think 
your pride and delicacy would shrink from that.” 

She began to tremble and turn cold again with discourage- 
ment, and sank down on the carved chest near which she 
was standing. He went on in a clear voice, under which she 
shuddered, as if it had been a narrow cold stream coursing 
over a hot cheek. 

“ Moreover, it is not my wdll that Messer Bernardo should 
advance the money, even if the project were not an utterly 
wild one. And I beg you to consider, before you take any 
step or utter any word on the subject, what wd 11 be the conse- 
quences of your placing yourself in opposition to me, and 
trying to exhibit your husband in the odious light which your 
own distempered feelings cast over him. What object will 
you serve by injuring me with Messer Bernardo ? The event 
is irrevocable, the library is sold, and you are my wife.” 

Every word was spoken for the sake of a calculated effect, 
for his intellect was urged into the utmost activity by the 
danger of the crisis. He knew that Romola’s mind would 
take in rapidly enough all the wide meaning of his speech. 
He waited and watched her in silence. 

She had turned her eyes from him, and was looking on 
the ground, and in that w^ay she sat for several minutes. When 
she spoke, her voice was quite altered, — it was quiet and 
cold: / 

“ I have one thing to ask.” 

“Ask anything that I can do without injuring us both, 
Romola.” : 

“ That you tvill give me that portion of the money wliicli 
belongs to my godfather, and let me pay him/’ 
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I ffiiist iiave some assurance from you, first, of the atti* 
tude you intend to take towards me/’ 

'' Do you believe in assurances, Tito? ” she said; with a 
tinge of returning bitterness. » 

From you, 1 do/’ 

I will do you no harm. I shall disclose nothing. I will 
say nothing to pain him or you. You say truly, the event is 
irrevocable/’ 

“ Then I will do what you desire to-morrow morning.” 

“ To-night if possible,” said Romola, '' that we may not 
speak of it again.” 

It is possible,” he said, moving towards the lamp, while 
she sat still, looking away from him with absent eyes. 

Presently he came and bent down over her, to put a piece 
of paper into her hand. “ You will receive something in re- 
turn, you are aware, my Romola ? ” he said gently, not mind- 
ing so much what had passed, now he was secure : and feeling 
able to try and propitiate her. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, taking the paper, without looking at him, 
“ I understand.” 

And you will forgive me, my Romola, when you have 
had time to reflect.” He just touched her brow with his lips, 
but she took no notice, and seemed really unconscious ot 
the act. 

She was aware that he unlocked the door and went out. 
She moved her head and listened. The great door of the 
court opened and shut again. She started up as if some 
sudden freedom had come, and going to her father’s chair 
where his picture was propped, fell on her knees before it, 
and burst into sobs. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

BALDASSARRE MAKES AN ACQUAINTANCE, ' 

When Baldassarre wandering about Florence In 
search of a spare outhouse where he might have the cheapest 
of sheltered beds, his steps had been attracted towards that 
sole portion of ground within the walls of the city which is 
not perfectly level, and where the spectator, lifted above the 
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tbbis. of the houses, can see beyond the city to the protecting 
hills and far-stretching v all e}’’, otherwise shut out from his 
view except along the welcome opening made by the course 
of the Arno. Part of that gi'ound has been already seen by 
us as the hill of Bogoli, at that time a great stone-quarry; 
but the side towards which Baldassarre directed his steps was 
the one that sloped down behind the Via de’ Bardi, and was 
most commonly called the hill of San Giorgio. Bratti had 
told him that Tito’s dwelling was in the Via de’ Bardi ; and, 
after surveying that street, he turned up the slope of the hill 
which he had observed as he was crossing the bridge. If he 
could find a sheltering outhouse on that hill, he would be 
glad : he had now for some years been accustomed to live 
with a broad sky about him ; and, moreover, the narrow 
passes of the streets, wdth their strip of sky above, and the 
unknown labyrinth around them, seemed to intensify his 
sense of loneliness and feeble memory. 

The hill was sparsely inhabited, and covered chiefly by 
gardens; but in one spot was a piece of rough ground jagged 
with great stones, which had never been cultivated since a 
landslip had ruined some houses there towards the end of 
the thirteenth century. Just above the edge of this broken 
ground stood a queer little sqimre building, looking like a 
truncated tower roofed in with fluted tiles, and close by was 
a small outhouse, apparently built up against a piece of 
ruined stone wall. U nder a large half-dead mulberry-tree that 
was now sending its last fluttering leaves in at the open door- 
ways, a shrivelled, hardy old wmman was untying a goat with 
two kids, and Baldassarre could see that part of the out- 
building was occupied by live stock ; but t.^'e door of the 
other part w^as open, and it was empty of everything but some 
tools and straw. It was just the sort of place he wanted. 
He spoke to the old woman ; but it was not till he got close 
to her and shouted in her ear, that he succeeded in making 
her understand his want of a lodging, and his readiness to 
pay for it. At first he could get no answer beyond shakes of 
the head and the words, “No — no lodging,” uttered in the 
raiiffled tone of the deaf. But, by dint of persistence, he made 
clear to her that he was a poor stranger from along way over 
seas, and could not afford to go to hostelries ; that he only 
wanted to lie on the straw in the outhouse, and would pay 
her a quattrino or two a-week for that sliel ter. She still 
looked at him dubiously, shaking her head and talking low to 
lierself ; but; presently, as if' a- new thought occurred ; to her 
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she fetched a hatchet from the house, and, showing h!ni_ a 
chump that lay half covered with litter in acorner^ asked him 
if he would chop that up for her: if he would, he might lie 
in the outhouse for one night. He agreed, and Monna^ Lisa 
stood with her arms akimbo to watch him, with a smile of 
gratified cunning, saying low to herself — 

“Ifs lain there ever since my old man died. What then ? 
I might as well have put a stone on the fire. Fie chops very 
well, though he does speak with a foreign tongue, and looks 
odd. I couldn’t have got it done cheaper. And if he only 
wants a bit of straw to lie on, I might make him do an 
errand or two up and down the hill. Who need know ? And 
sin that’s hidden’s half forgiven.^ He’s a stranger : he’ll 
take no notice of her. And I’ll tell her to keep her tongue 
still.” 

The antecedent to these feminine pronouns had a pair 
of blue eyes, which at that moment were applied to a large 
round hole in the shutter of the upper window. The shutter 
was closed, not for any penal reasons, but because only the 
opposite window had the luxury of glass in it : the weather 
was not warm, and a round hole four inches in diameter 
served all the purposes of observation. The hole was, un- 
fortunately, a little too high, and obliged the small observer 
to stand on a low stool of rickety character ; but Tessa would 
have stood a long while in a much more inconvenient posi- 
tion for the sake of seeing a little variety in her life. She 
had been drawn to the opening at the first loud tones of the 
strange voice speaking to Monna Lisa; and darting gently 
across her room every now and then to peep at something, 
she continued to stand there until the wood had been chop- 
ped, and she saw Baldassarre enter the outhouse, as the dusk 
was gathering, and seat himself on the straw. 

A great temptation had laid hold of Tessa’s mind ; she 
would go and take that old man part of her supper, and talk 
to him a little. He was not deaf like Monna Lisa, and be- 
sides she could say a great many things to him that it was no 
use to shout at Monna Lisa, who knew them already. And 
he was a stranger— -strangers came from a long way off and 
went away again, and lived nowhere in particular. It was 
naughty, she knew, for obedience made the largest part in 
Tessa’s idea of duty ; but it would be something to confess 
lo the Padre next Pasqua, and there was nothing else to cosr^ 
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less except going to sleep sometimes over her beads, and 
being a little cross with Monna Lisa because she was so 
deaf ; for she had as much idleness as she liked now, and 
was never frightened into telling white lies. She turned 
away from her shutter with rather an excited expression in 
her childish face, which was as pretty and pouting as even 
Her garb was still that of a simple contadina, but of a coiita- 
dina prepared for a festa : her gown of dark-green serge, with 
its red girdle, was very clean and neat ; she had the string of 
red glass beads round her neck ; and her brown hair, rough 
from curliness, was duly knotted and fastened with the 
silver pin. She had but one new ornament, and she was 
very proud of it, for it was a fine gold ring, 

Tessa sat on the low stool, nursing her knees, for a 
ininute .or two, with her little soul poised in fluttering excite- 
ment on the edge of this pleasant transgression. It was quite 
irresistible. She had been commanded to make no acquaint- 
ances, and warned that if she did, ail her new happy lot 
would vanish away, and be like a hidden treasure that turned 
to lead as soon as it was brought to the daylight ; and she had 
been so obedient that when she had to go to church she had 
kept her face shaded by her hood and had pursed up her lips 
quite tightly. It was true her obedience had been a little 
helped by her own dread lest the alarming stepfather Nofri 
should turn up even in this quarter, so far from the For’ del 
Prato, and beat her at least, if he did not drag her back to 
work for Hm. But this old man was not an acquaintance ; lie 
was a poor stranger going to sleep in the outhouse, and he prob- 
ably knew nothing of stepfather Nofri ; and, besides, if she 
took him some supper, he would like her, and not want to tell 
anything about her. Monna Lisa would say she must not go 
and talk to him, therefore Monna Lisa must not be con- 
sulted. It did not signify what she found out after it had been 
done. 

Supper was being prepared, she knew — a mountain of 
macaroni flavored with cheese, fragrant enough to tame any 
stranger. So she tripped down stairs with a mind full of 
deep designs, and first asking with an innocent look what that 
noise of talking had been, without waiting for an answer, knit her 
brow with a peremptory air, something like a kitten trying to* 
be formidable, and sent the old woman upstairs ; saying, she 
chose to eat her supper down below. In three minutes Tessa 
with her lantern in one hand and a wooden bowl of macaroni 
in the other, was kicking gently at the door of the out-house,-: 
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and Baldassarre, roused from sad reverie, doubted in the first 
. moment whether he were awake as he opened the door and 
saw this surprising little handmaid, with delight in her wide 
eyes, breaking in on his dismal loneliness. 

“ IVe brought you some supper,” she said, liftin<^ her 
mouth towards his ear and shouting, as if he had been deaf 
like^Monna Lisa. “Sit down and- eat it, while I stay with 

Surprise and distrust surmounted every other feelins- in 
Baldassarre, but though he had no smile or word of crratitude 
ready, there could not be any impulse to spush away this 
visitant, and he sank down passively on his straw again while 
lessa placed herself close to him, put the wooden bowl on his 
ap and sat down the lantern in front of them, crossing her 
hands before her, and nodding at the bowl with a significant 
^nile, as much_ as to say, “ Yes, you may really %at ft ” 
bor, in the excitement of carrying out her deed, she had 
forgotten her previous thought that the stranger would not 

deaf, and had fellen into her habitual alte^nadve of dumb 
show and shouting. uumo 

The invitation was not a disagreeable one, for he had been 
gnawing a remnant of dry bread, which had left plenty of anne 
tite for anything warm and relishing. Tessa watcSd Te 
disappearance of two pr three mouthfuls without soeakitiT 
for she had thought his eyes rather fierce at first • but now 
she to p„, her mouth to his ear ag.h, aS’c^l 

I like my supper, don’t you ? ” 

jurnmi ou -b- touod blueseyed thing dr., 

^ Yes, ’ he said ; “but I can hear well-— I’m not Hfiof” 

clasping tlSm"’ 

have not. it I iL. An7l'r„S "KS'f' '‘’“P' ' 

used to have to work, and I didn’t hkfit - but llLl? a 

ing the mules, and I should like to see nonr p- ^ ^ feed- 

little mule, again. We’ve only got a goatS^ tSn bVt 
used to talk to the goat a good dealf becSl ^ 

body else ImtMonna Lisa. But now I’ve <xot ™ft- 

can you guess what it is ? something else— 

Sho drew bar hoad back, and looked wia. a ohallengine 
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smile at Baldassarre, as if she had proposed a difficult riddle 

to'him. 

“ No,” said he, putting aside his bowl, and looking at her 
dreamily. It .seemed as if this young prattling thing were 
some memory come back out of his own youth. 

“You like me to talk to you, don’t you?” said Tessa, 
“but you must not tell anybody. Shall I fetch you a bit of 
cold sausage?” 

He shook his head, but he looked so mild now that Tessa 
felt quite at her ease. 

“ Well, then, I’ve got a little baby. Such a pretty bam- 
binetto, with little fingers and nails ! Not old yet : it was 
born at tliG Nativitk, Monna Liisa says. I was marricci one 
Nativita, a long long while ago, and nobody knew. O Santa 
Madonna 1 I didn't mean to tell you that 1 " 

Tessa set_ up her shoulders and bit her lip, looking at Bal- 
dassane as if this betrayal of secrets must have an exciting 
effect on him too. But he seemed not to carenQiichi j and per- 
haps that was in the nature of strangers. ’ 

Yes, she said, carrying on her thought aloud, ** you are 
a stranger \ you don’t live anywhere or know anybody, do 
you ? ” 

“ No,” said Baldassarre, also thinking aloud, rather than 
consciously answering, “ I only know one man.” 

“ His name is not Nofri, is it ? ” said Tesa,’ anxiously. 

“ No,” said Baldassarre, noticing her look of fear. Is 
that your husband’s name ? ” 

That mistaken supposition was very amusing to Tessa. 
She laughed and clapped her hands as she said 

“ No, indeed ! But I must not tell you anything afiout 
ray husband. You would never think what he is— not at all 
like Nofri ! ” 

She laughed again at the delightful incongruity between 
the name of Nofri— which was not separable from the idea of 
the cross-grained stepfather— and the idea of her husband 

“But I don’t see him very' often,” she went on, more 
gravely. “ And sometimes I pray to the Holy Madonna to 
send him oftener, and once she did. But I must go back to 
my bimbo now. I’ll bring it to show you to-morrow. You 
would like to see it. Sometimes it cries and makes a face 
bur only when it’s hungry, Monna Lisa says. You wouldn’t 
think it, but Monna Lisa had babies once, and they are all 
dead old men. My husband says she will never die now be- 
cause she’s so well dried. I’m glad of that, for I’m fond of 
her. You would like to stay here to-morrow, shouldn’t you ? ” 
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I should like to have this place to come and rest lA, 
that^s all,’' said Baldassarre. I would pay for it, and harm 
nobody.”' 

‘‘ No, indeed ; I think you are not a bad old man. But 
you look sorry about somethings Tell me, is there anything 
you shall cry about when I leave you by yourself ? /used to 
cry once.” 

No, child ; I think I shall cry no more.” 

“That’s right; and I’ll bring you some breakfast, and 
show you the bimbo. Good-night.” 

Tessa took up her bowl and lantern, and closed the door 
behind her. The pretty loving apparition had been no more 
to Baldassarre than a faint rainbow on the blackness to the 
man who is wrestling in deep waters. He hardly thought of 
her again till his dreamy waking passed into the more vivid 
images of disturbed sleep. 

But Tessa thought much of him. She had no sooner en- 
tered the house than she told Monna Lisa what she had done, 
and insisted that the stranger should be allowed to come and 
rest in the outhouse when he liked. The old woman, who 
had had her notions of making him a useful tenant, made a 
great show of reluctance, shook her head, and urged that 
Messer Naldo would not be angry if she let anyone come 
about the house. Tessa did not believe that. Naldo had 
said nothing against strangers who lived nowhere ; and this 
old man knew nobody except one person, who was not Nofri. 

“ Well,” conceded Monna Lisa, at last, “ if I let him stay 
fora while and carry things up the hill for me, thou must 
kelp thy counsel ana tell nobody.” 

“ No,” said Tessa, “ I’ll only tell the bimbo.” 

“ And then,” Monna Lisa went on, in her thick under- 
tone, “ God may love us well enough not to let Messer Naldo 
find out anything about it. For he never comes here but at 
dark ; and as he was here two days ago, it’s likely he’ll never 
come at all till the old man’s gone away.” 

“Oh me! Monna,” said Tessa, clasping her hands, “ I 
wish Naldo had not to go such a long, long way sometimes 
before he comes back again.” 

“ Ah, child ! the world’s big, they say. There are places 
behind the mountains, and if people go night and day, night 
and day, they get to Rome, and see the Holy Father.’^ 

Tessa looked submissive in the presence of this mystery, 
and began to rock her baby, and sing syllables of vague lov- 
ing meaning, in tones that imitated a triple chime. 
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The next morning she was unnsUaily industrious m the 
prospect of more dialogue, and of the pleasure she should 
give the poor old stranger by showing him her baby. But 
before she could get ready to take Baldassarre his breakfast, 
she found that Monna Lisa had been employing him as a 
drawer of water. She deferred her paternosters, and hurried 
down to insist that Baldassarre should sit on his straw, so 
that she might come and sit by him again while he ate his 
breakfast. That attitude made the new companionship all 
the more delightful to Tessa, for she had been used to sitting 
on straw in old days along with her goats and mules. 

I will not let Monna Lisa give you too much wmrk to do,” 
she said, bringing him some steaming broth and soft bread. 
“ I don’t like much work, and I daresay you don’t. I like 
sitting in the sunshine and feeding things. Monna Lisa says, 
work is good, but she does it all herself, so 1 don’t mind. 
She’s not a cross old woman ; you needn’t be afraid of her 
being cross. And now, you eat that, and I’ll go and fetch my 
baby and show it you.” 

Presently she came back with the small mummy-case in 
her arms. The mummy looked very lively, having unusually 
large dark eyes, though no more than the usual indication to 
a future nose. 

“ This is my baby,” said Tessa, seating herself close of 
Baldassarre. You didn’t think it was so pretty, did you ? 
It is like the little Gesii, and I should think the Santa Ma- 
donna would be kinder to me now, is it not true ? But I have 
not much to ask for, because I have everything now — only 
that I should see my husband oftener. You may hold the 
bambino a little if you like, but I think you must not kiss him, 
because you might hurt him.” 

She spoke this prohibition in a tone of soothing excuse, 
and Baldassarre could not refuse to hold the small package. 
'•■^ Poor thing ! poor thingl” he said, in a deep voice which 
had something strangely threatening in its apparent pity. It 
did not seem to him as if this guileless loving little woman 
could reconcile him to the world at all, but rather that she 
was with him against the world, that she was a creature who 
would need to be avenged. 

Oh, don’t you be sorry for me,” she said ; “ for though 
I don’t see him often, he is more beautiful and good than any- 
body else in the world. I say prayers to him when he’s away. 
You couldn’t think what he is 1 ” 

She looked at Baldassarre with a wide glance of mysterious 
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meaning, taking the baby from him again, and almost wish- 
ing he would question her as if he wanted very much to know 
more. 

‘‘Yes, I could,” said Baldassarre, rather bitterly. 

“No, I’m sure you never could,” said Tessa, earnestly, 
“ You thought he might be Nofri,” she added, with a trium- 
phant air of conclusiveness, “But never mind ; you couldn’t 
know. What is your name ? ” 

He rubbed his hand over his knitted brow, then looked at 
her blankly and said, “ Ah, child, what is it ? ” 

It was not that he did not often remember his name well 
enough ; and if he had had presence of mind now to remem- 
ber it, he would have chosen not to tell it. But a sudden 
question appealing to his memory, had a paralyzing effect, and 
in that moment he was conscious of nothing but helplessness. 

Ignorant as Tessa was, the pity stirred in her by his blank 
look taught her to say — 

“ Never mind : you are a stranger, it is no matter about 
your having a name. Goocl-by now^ because I want my break- 
fast. You will come here and rest when you like 3 Monna 
Lisa says you may. And don’t you be unhappy, for we’ii be 
good tp you.” 

“Poor thing 1 ” said Baldassarre again. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

NO PLACE FOR REPENTANCE. 

Messer NALDOcame again sooner than was expected: he 
came on the evening of the twenty-eighth of November, only 
eleven days after his previous visit, proving that he had not 
gone far beyond the mountains ; and a scene which we have 
witnessed as it took place that evening in the Via de’ Bardi 
may help to explain the impulse which turned his steps 
towards the hill of San Giorgio. 

When Tito had first found this home for Tessa, on his 
return from Rome, more than a year and a half ago, he had 
acted, he persuaded himself, simply under the constraint im- 
posed on him by his own kindliness after the unlucky incident 
which Lad made foolish little Tessa imagine him to be her 
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fiustand. It was true that the kindness was manifested 
towards a pretty trusting thing whom it was impossible to be 
near without feeling inclined to caress and pet her; but it was 
not less true that Tito had movements of kindness towards 
her apart from any contemplated gain to himself. Otherwise^ 
charming as her prettiness and prattle w^ere in a lazy moment, 
he might have preferred to be free from her ; for he was not 
in love with Tessa — he was in love for the first time in his 
life with an entirely different woman, whom he was not simply 
inclined to shower caresses on, but whose presence possessed 
him so that the simple sw^eep of her long tresses across his 
cheek seemed to vibrate through the hours. All the young 
ideal passion he had in him had been stirred by Romola, and 
his fibre was too fine, his intellect too bright, for him to be 
tempted into the habits of a gross pleasure-seeker. But he 
had spun a web about himself and Tessa, which he felt in- 
capable of breaking : in the first moments after the mimic 
marriage he had been prompted to leave her under an illusion 
by a distinct calculation of his own possible need, but since 
that critical moment it seemed to him that the web had gone 
on spinning itself in spite of him, like a growth over which he 
had no powder. The elements of kindness and self-indulgence 
are harcl to distinguish in a soft nature like Tito’s ; and the 
annoyance he had felt under Tessa’s pursuit of him on the 
day of his betrothal, the thorough intention of revealing the 
truth to her with which he set out to fulfil his promise of see- 
ing her again, were a sufficiently strong argument to him that 
in ultimately leaving Tessa under her illusion and providing a 
home for her, he had been overcome by his own kindness. 
And in these days of his first devotion to Romola he needed 
a self- justifying argument He had learned to be glad that 
she was deceived about some things. But every strong feeling 
makes to itself a conscience of its own — has its own piety; 
just as much as the feeling of the son towards the mother, 
which will sometimes survive amid the w,^orst fumes of depra- 
vation ; and Tito could not yet be easy in committing a secret 
offence against his wedded love. 

But he was all the more careful in taking precautions to 
preserve the secrecy of the offence. Monna Lisa, who, like 
many of her class, never left her habitation except to go to 
one dr two particular shops, and to confession once a-year, 
knew nothing of his real name and whereabout : she only 
know that he paid her so as to' .make her very comfortable, 
and minded little about the rest, save that she got fond of 
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Tessa, and found pleasure in the cares for which she 
paid. There was some mystery behind, clearly, since Tessa 
was a contadina, and Messer Naldo was a signor ; but, for 
aught Monna Lisa knew, he might be a real husband. For 
Tito had thoroughly frightened Tessa into silence about the 
circumstances of their marriage, by telling her that if she 
broke that silence she would never see him again ) and Monna 
Lisa’s deafness, which made it impossible to say anything to 
her without some premeditation, had saved Tessa from any in- 
cautious revelation to her, such as had run off her tongue in 
talking with Baldassarre. For a long while Tito’s visits were 
so rare, that it seemed likely enough he took journeys between 
them. They were prompted chiefly by the desire to see that 
all things were going on well with Tessa ; and though he 
always found his visit pleasanter than the prospect of it — 
always felt anew the charm of that pretty ignorant lovingness 
and trust— he had not yet any real need of it. But he was 
determined, if possible, to preserve the simplicity on which 
the charm depended ; to keep Tessa a genuine contadina, and 
not place the small field-flower among conditions that would rob 
it of its grace. He would have been shocked to see her in the 
dress of any other rank than her own ; the piquancy of her 
talk would be all gone, if things began to have new relations 
for her, if her world became wider, her pleasures less childish ; 
and the squirrel-like enjoyment of nuts at discretion marked 
the standard of the luxuries he had provided for her. By this 
means, Tito saved Tessa’s charm from being sullied ; and he 
also, by a convenient coincidence, saved himself from ag- 
gravating expenses that were already rather importunate to a 
man whose money was all required for his avowed habits 
of life. 

This, in brief, had been the history of Tito’s relation to 
Tessa up to a very recent date. It is true that once or twice 
before Bardo’s death, the sense that there was Tessa up the 
hill, with whom it was possible to pass an hour agreeably, had 
been an inducement to him to escape from a little weariness 
of the old man, when, for lack of any positive engagement, he 
might otherwise have borne the weariness patiently and 
shared Romola’s burden. But the moment when he had first 
felt a real hunger for Tessa’s ignorant lovingness and belief 
in him had not come till quite lately, and it was distinctly 
marked out by circumstances as little to be forgotten as the 
oncoming of a malady that has permanently vitiated the sight 
and hearing. It was the day when he had first seen BaldW 
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sarre, and had bought the armor. Returning across the 
bridge that night, with the coat of mail in his hands, he had 
felt an unconquerable shrinking from an immediate encounter 
with Romola. She, too, knew little of the actual world ; she 
too, trusted him ; but he had an uneasy consciousness that 
behind h^r frank eyes there was a nature that could judge 
him, and that any ill-founded trust of hers sprang not from 
pretty brute-like incapacity, but from a nobleness whidi might 
prove an alarming touchstone. He wanted a little ease, a 
little repose from self-control, after the agitation and exertions 
of the day ; he wanted to be where he could adjust his mind 
to the morrow, without caring how he behaved at the present 
moment And there was a sweet adoring creature within 
reach whose presence was as safe and unconstraining as that 
of her own kids, — who would believe any fable, and remain 
quite unimpressed by public opinion. And so on that even- 
ing, when Romola \ms waiting and listening for him, he 
turned his steps up the hill. 

No wonder, then, that the steps took the same course on 
this evening, eleven days later, when he had had to recoil under 
Romola’s first outburst of scorn. He could not wish Tessa 
in his wife’s place, or refrain from wishing that his wife should 
be thoroughly reconciled to him ; for it was Romola, and not 
Tessa, that belonged to the world where all the larger desires 
of a man who had ambition and effective faculties must 
necessarily lie. But he wanted a refuge from a standard dis- 
agreeably rigorous, of which he could not make himself inde- 
pendent simply by thinking it folly ; and Tessa’s little soul 
was that inviting refuge. 

It was not much more than eight o’clock when he went up 
the stone steps to the door of Tessa’s room. Usually she 
heard his entrance into the house, and ran to meet him, but 
not tO' night ; and when he opened the door he saw the reason. 
A single dim light was burning above the dying fire, and 
showed Tessa in a kneeling attitude by the bead of the bed 
where the baby lay. Her head had fallen aside on the pillow, 
and her brown rosary, which usually hung above the pillow 
over the picture of the Madonna and the golden palm- 
branches, lay in the loose grasp of her right hand. She had 
gone fast asleep over her beads. Tito stepped lightly across 
the little room, and sat down close to her. She had probably 
heard the opening of the door as part of her dream, for he 
had not been looking at her two moments before she opened 
her eyes. She opened them without any start, and reniained 
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quite rriotidnless looking at him, as if the sensd that he was 
there smiling at her shut out any impulse which could dis- 
turb that happy passiveness. But when he put his hand un- 
der her chin, and stooped to kiss her, she said — 

I dreamed it, and then I said it was dreaming-— and 
then I awoke, and it was true.” 

Little sinner 1 ” said Tito, pinching her chin, you have 
not said half your prayers. I will punish you by not looking 
at your baby \ it is ugly/* 

Tessa did not like those words, even though Tito was 
smiling. She had some pouting distress in her face, as she 
said, bending anxiously over the baby — 

Ah, it is not true ! He is prettier than anything. You 
do not think he is ugly. You will look at him. He is even 
prettier than when you saw him before — -only he’s asleep, and 
you can*t see his eyes or his tongue, and I can’t show you his 
hair— -and it grows — isn’t that wonderful i Look at him ! 
It’s true his face is very much all alike when he’s asleep, 
there is not so much to see as when he’s awake. If you 
kiss him very gently, he won’t w^ake : you want to kiss him, 
is it not true ? ” 

He satisfied her by giving the small mummy a butterfly 
kiss, and then putting his hand on her shoulder and turning 
her face towards him, said, You like looking at the baby 
better than looking at your husband, you false one 1 ” 

She was still kneeling, and now rested her hands on his 
knee, looking up at him like one of Fra Lippo Lippi’s round- 
cheeked adoring angels, 

*‘No,” she said, shaking her head; I love you always 
best, only I want you to look at the bambino and love him ; 
I used only to want you to love me.” 

And did you expect me to come again so soon ? ” said 
Tito, inclined to make her prattle. He still felt the effects 
of the agitation he had undergone— still feJt like a man who 
has been violently jarred ; and this was the easiest relief from 
silence and solitude. 

Ah, no,” said Tessa, “ I have counted the days— to-day 
J began at my right thumb again— since you put on the beau- 
tiful chain-coat, that Messer San Michele gave you to take 
care of you oh your journey. And you have got it on now,” 
she said peeping through the opening in the breast of his 
tunic. Pediaps it made you come back sooner,” 

“ Perhaps it did. Tessa,” he said. ‘‘ But don’t mind the 
coat now. Tell me what has happened since I was here. Did 
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yoti see the tents in the Prato, and the soldiers and horsemen 
when they passed the bridges — did you hear the drums and 
trumpets ? ’’ 

“ Yes, and I was rather frightened, because I thought the 
soldiers might come up here. And Monna Lisa was a little 
afraid too, for she said they might carry our kids of! ; she 
said it was their business to do mischief. But the Ploly Ma 
donna took care of us, for we never saw one of them up here. 
But something has happened, only I hardly dare tell you, and 
that is what I was saying more Aves ford' 

What do you mean, Tessa ? " said Tito, rather anxiously. 
“ Make haste and tell me." 

^‘Yes, but will you let me sit on your knee? because then 
I think I shall not be frightened." 

He^took her on his knee, and put his arm round her, but 
looked grave : it seemed that something unpleasant must pur- 
sue him even here. 

‘‘ At first I didn't mean to tell you," said Tessa, speaking 
almost in a whisper, as if that would mitigate the offence ; 
‘‘ because we thought the old man would be gone away before 
you came again, and it would be as if it hacl not been. But 
now he is there, and you are come, and I never did anything 
you told me not to do before. And I want to tell you, and 
then you will perhaps forgive me, for it is a long while before 
I go to confession." 

‘‘ Yes, tell me everything, my Tessa." He began to hope 
it was after all a trivial matter. 

Oh, you will be sorry for him : I'm afraid he cries about 
something when I don't see him. But that was not the reason 
I w^ent to him first ; it was because I wanted to talk to him 
and show him my baby, and he was a stranger that lived no- 
where, and I thought you v/ouleln't care so much about my 
talking to him. And I think be is not a bad old man, and he 
wanted to come and sleep on the straw next to the goats, and 
I made Monna Lisa say, ‘ Yes; he might,’ and he’s away all 
the day almost, but when he comes back I talk to him, and 
take him something to eat.” 

“ Some beggar, I suppose. It was naughty of you, Tessa, 
and I am angry with Monna Lisa. I must have him sent 
away." ■■■■■' 

No, I think he is not a beggar, for he wanted to pay 
Monna Lisa, only she asked him to do work for her instead, 
And he gets himself shaved, and his clothes are tidy : Monna 
Lisa says he is a decent man. But sometimes he is 
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not in his right mind: Lupo, at Peretola, was not in his right 
mind, and he looks a little like Lupo sometimes, as if he 
didn’t know where he was.” 

“ What sort of a face has he ? ” said Tito, his heart begin- ■ 
ning to beat strangely. He was so haunted by the thought of 
Baldassarre, that it was already he whom he saw in imagina- 
tion sitting on the straw not many yards from him. “ Fetch 
your stool, my Tessa, and sit on it.” 

“ Shall you not forgive me ? ” she said, timidly, moving 
from his knee. 

“ Yes, I will not be angry — only sit down, and tell me 
what sort of old man this is.’ 

“ I can’t think how to tell you : he is not like my stepfather 
Nofri, or anybody. His face is yellow, and he has deep marks 
in it ; and his hair is white, but there is none bn the Top of 
his head: and his eyebrows are black, and he looks from 
under them at me, and says, Poor thing!’ to me, as if he 
thought I was beaten as I used to be ; and that seems as if 
he couldn’t be in his right mind, doesn’t it? And I asked 
him his name once, but he couldn’t tell it me : yet everybody 
has a name — is it not true? And he has a book now^, and 
keeps looking at it ever so long, as if he were a Padre. But 
I think he is not saying prayers, for his lips never move ; — ah, 
you are angry with me, or it is because you are sorry for the 
old man ? ” 

Tito’s eyes were still fixed on Tessa ; but he had ceased 
to see her, and was only seeing the objects her words sug- 
gested. It was this absent glance which frightened her, and 
she could not help going to kneel at his side again. But he 
did not heed her, and she dared not touch him, or speak to 
him : she knelt, trembling and wondering ; and this state of 
mind suggesting her beads to her, she took them from the 
floor, and began to tell them again, her pretty lips moving 
silently, and her blue eyes wide with anxiety and struggling 
tears. 

Tito was quite unconscious of her movements, unconscious 
of his own attitude : he -was in that wrapt state in which a 
man will grasp painful roughness, and press and press it 
closer, and never feel it. A new possibility had risen before 
him, which might dissolve at once the wretched conditions of 
fear and suppression that were marring his life. Destiny had 
brought within his reach an opportunity of retrieving that mo- 
ment on the steps of the Duomo, when the Past had grasped 
him with living quivering hands, and he had disowned it. A 
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few stepwS, and he might be face to face with his father, with 
no witness by ; he might seek forgiveness and reconciliation * 
and there was money now, from the sale of the library, to 
enable them to leave Florence without disclosure, and go into 
Southern Italy, where under the probable French rule, he had 
already laid a foundation for patronage. Roniola need never 
know the whole truth, for she could have no certain means of 
identifying that prisoner in the Duomo with Baldassarre, or of 
learning what had taken place on the steps, except from Bai 
dassarre himself; and if his father forgave, he would also con- 
sent to bury, that offence. 

But with this possibility of relief, by an easy spring, from 
present evil, ^here rose the other possibility, that the fierce- 
hearted man might refuse to be propitiated. Well — and if he 
did, things would only be as they had been before ; for there 
would be no witness by. It was not repentance with a white 
sheet round it and taper in hand, confessing its hated sin in 
the eyes of men, that Tito was preparing for • it was a repent- 
ance that would make all things pleasant again, and keep all 
past unpleasant things secret. And Tito’s soft-heartedness, 
his indisposition to feel himself in harsh relations with any 
creature, was in strong activity towards his father, now his 
father was brought near to him. It would be a state of ease 
that his nature could not but desire, if the poisonous hatred 
in Baldassarre’s glance could be replaced by something of the 
old affection and complacency. 

Tito longed to have his world once again completely cush- 
ioned with goodwill, and longed for it the more eagerly because 
of what he had just suffered from the collision with Rornola. 
It was not difficult to him to smile pleadingly on those wdiom 
he had injured, and offer to do them much kindness : and no 
quickness of intellect could tell him exactly the taste of that 
honey on the lips of. the injured. The opportunity was there, 
and it raised an inclination which hemmed in the calculating 
activity of his thought. He started up, and stepped towards 
the door ; but Tessa’s cry, as she dropped her beads, roused 
him from his absorption. He turned and said— 

“ My Tessa, get me a lantern ; and don’t cry, little pigeon, 
I am not angry.” 

They went down the stairs, and Tessa was going to shout 
the need of the lantern in Monna Lisa’s ear, when Tito, who 
had opened the door, said, ‘‘ Stay, Tessa— no, I want no lan- 
tern : go up stairs again, and keep quiet, and say nothing to 
Monna Lisa«” 
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In half a minute he stood before the closed door of the 
outhouse, where the moon was shining white on the old paint- 
less wood. 

In this last decisive moment, Tito felt a tremor upon him 
— a sudden instinctive shrinking from a possible tiger-glance, 
a possible tiger-leap. Yet why should he, a young man, be 
afraid of an old one ? a young man with armor on, of an old 
man without a weapon ? It was but a moment’s hesitation, 
and Tito laid his hand on the door. Was his father asleep? 
Was there nothing else but the door that screened him from 
the voice and the glance which no magic could turn into ease ? 

Baldassarre was not asleep. There was a square open- 
ing high in the wall of the hovel, through which the moon- 
beams sent in a stream of pale light ; and if Tito could have 
looked through the opening, he would have seen his father 
seated on the straw, with something that shone like a white 
star in his hand. Baldassarre was feeling the edge of his 
poniard, taking refuge in that sensation from a hopeless blank 
of thought that seemed to lie like a great gulf between his 
passion and its aim. 

He was in one of his most wretched moments of conscious 
helplessness : he had been poring, while it was light, over the 
book that lay open beside him ; then he had been trying to 
recall the names of his jewels, and the symbols engraved on 
them : and though at certain other times he had recovered 
some of those names and symbols, to-night they were all gone 
into darkness. And this effort at inward seeing had seemed 
to end in utter paralysis of memory. He was reduced to a 
sort of mad consciousness that he was a solitary pulse of just 
rage in a world filled with defiant baseness. He had clutched 
and unsheathed his dagger, and for a long while had been 
feeling its edge, his mind narrowed to one imagCj and the 
dream of one sensation— -the sensation of plunging that dag- 
ger into a base heart, which he was* unable to pierce in any 
other way. 

Tito had his hand on the door and was pulling it : it drag- 
ged against the ground as such old doors often do, and Bal- 
dassarre, startled out of his dream-like state, rose from his 
sitting posture in vague amazement, not knowing where he was. 
He had not yet risen to his feet, and was ^till kneeling on 
one knee when the door came wide open and he saw, dark 
against the moonlight, with the rays falling on one bright 
mass of curls and one rounded olive cheek, the image of his 
reverie— not shadowy— close and real like water at the lips 
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after the thirsty dream of it. No thought could come athwart 
that eager thirst. In one moment, before Tito could start 
back, the old man, with the preternatural force of rage in his 
limbs, had sprung forward and the dagger had flashed out. In 
the next moment the dagger had snapped in two, and Bal- 
dassarre, under the parrying force of Tito’s arm, had fallen 
back on the straw, clutching the hilt with' its bit of broken 
blade. The pointed end lay shining against Tito’s feet. 

Tito had felt one great heart-leap of terror as he had stag- 
gered under the weight of the thrust ; he felt now the triumph 
of deliverance and safety. His armor had been proved, and 
vengeance lay helpless before him. But the triumph raised 
no devilish impulse on the contrary, the sight of his father 
close to him and unable to injure him, made the eflbrt at 
reconciliation easier. He was free from fear, but he had only 
the more imraixed and direct want to be free from the sense 
that he was hated. After they had looked at each other a 
little while, Baldassarre lying motionless in despairing rage, 
Tito said in his soft tones, just as they had sounded before 
the last parting on the shores of Greece — 

Fadre 7nio /” There was a pause after those words, but 
no movement or sound till he said — 

“ I came to ask your forgiveness I ” 

Again he paused, that the healing balm of those words 
might have time to work. But there was no sign of change in 
Baidassarre ; he lay as he had fallen^ leaning on one arm ; he 
was trembling, but it w^as from the §hock that had thrown him 
down. 

“ I was taken by surprise that morning. I wish now to 
be a son to you again. I wish to make the rest of your life 
happy, that you may forget what you have suffered.’’ 

He paused again. He had used the clearest and strong- 
est words he could think of. It was useless to say more, 
until he had some sign that Baldassarre understood him. 
Perhaps his mind was too distempered or too imbecile even 
for that : perhaps the shock of his fall and his disappointed 
rage might have quite suspended the use of his faculties. 

Presently Baidassarre began to move. He threw away 
the broken dagger, and slowly and gradually, still trembling, 
began to raise himself from the ground. Tito put out bis 
hand to help him, and so strangely quick are men’s souls that 
in this moment, when he began to feel his atoneinent was 
accepted, he had a darting thought of the irksome efforts it 
entailed, Baldassarre clutched the hand that was held ou4 
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raised himself and clutched it still, going close up to Tito till 
their faces were not a foot off each other. Then he began to 
speak, in a deep trembling voice — 

saved you — I nurtured you — I loved you. You for- 
sook me — ^you robbed me — you denied me. What can you 
give me? You have made the world bitterness to me j but 
there is one draught of sweetness left — that you shall know 
agony 

He let fall Tito’s hand, and going backwards a little, first 
rested his arm on a projecting stone in the wall, and then sank 
again in a sitting posture on the straw. The outleap of fury 
in the dagger-thrust had evidently exhausted him. 

Tito stood silent. If it had been a deep yearning emotion 
which had brought him to ask his father’s forgiveness, the 
denial of it might have caused him a pang which would have 
excluded the rushing train of thought that followed those de- 
cisive words. As it was, though the sentence of unchangeable 
hatred grated on him and jarred him terribly, his mind glanced 
round with a self-preserving instinct to see how far those 
words could have the force of a substantial threat. When he 
had come down to speak to Baldassarre, he had said to him- 
self that if his effort at reconciliation failed, things would 
only be as they had been before. The first glance of his 
mind was backward to that thought again, but the future pos- 
sibilities of danger that were conjured up along with it brought 
the perception that things were not as they had been before, 
and the perception came as a triumphant relief. There was 
not only the broken dagger, there was the certainty, from what 
Tessa had told him, that Baldassarre’s mind was broken too, 
and had no edge that could reach him. Tito felt he had no 
choice now : he must defy Baldassarre as a mad, imbecile old 
man ; and the chances were so strongly on his side that there 
was hardly room for fear. No ; except the fear of having to 
do many unpleasant things in order to save himself from what 
was yet more unpleasant. And one of those unpleasant things 
must he done immediately : it was very difficult. 

Do you mean to stay here ? ” he said. 

No,” said Baldassarre, bitterly, “ you mean to turn me 

out.” 

“ Not so,” said Tito ; “ I only ask.” 

“ I tell you, you have turned me out If it is your straw, 
you turned me off it three years ago.” 

*'Then you mean to leave this place ? ” said Tito, mor^ 
anxious about this certainty than the ground of it. 
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/‘ I have spoken, ’\said Baldassarre. 

Tito turned and re-entered the house. Monna Lisa was 
nodding j he went up to Tessa, and found her crying by the 
side of her baby, 

Tessa/^ he said, sitting down and taking her head between 
his hands ; ‘Meave off crying, little goose, and listen to me,’’ 

He lifted her chin upward, that she might look at him, 
while he spoke very distinctly and emphatically. 

“ You must never speak to that old man again. He is a 
mad old man, and he wants to kill me. Never speak to him 
or listen to him again 

Tessa’s tears had ceased, and her lips were pale with 
fright. 

‘‘ Is he gone away ? ” she whispered. 

He will go away. Remember what I have said to you.” 

Yes ; 1 will never speak to a stranger any more,” said 
Tessa, with a sense of guilt. 

He told her, to comfort her, that he would come again to- 
morrow ; and then went down to Monna Lisa to rebuke her 
severely for letting a dangerous man come about the house. 

Tito felt that these were odious tasks ; they were very evii- 
tasted morsels, but they were forced upon him. He heard 
Monna Lisa fasten the door behind him, and turned away, 
without looking towards the open door of the hovel. He 
felt secure that Baldassarre would go, and he could not w^ait 
to see him go. Even /iis young frame and elastic spirit were 
shattered by the agitations that had been crowded into this 
single evening. 

Baldassarre was still sitting on the straw when the shadow 
of Tito passed by. Before him lay the fragments of the 
broken dagger ; beside him lay the open book, over which he 
had pored in vain. They looked like mocking symbols of his 
utter helplessness ; and his body was still too trembling for 
him to rise and walk away. 

But the next morning very early, when Tessa peeped anx- 
iously through the hole in her shutter, the door of the hovel 
was open, and the strange old man was gone. 

■'■■19 ■ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

WHAT FLORENCE WAS THINKING OF® 

For several days Tito saw little of Romola. He told her 
gentty, the next morning, that it would be better for her to 
remove any small articles of her own from the library, as there 
would be agents coming to pack up the antiquities. Then, 
leaning to kiss her on the brow, he suggested that she should 
keep in her own room where the little painted tabernacle 
was, and where she was then sitting, so that she might be away 
from the noise of strange footsteps. Romola assented 
quietly, making no sign of emotion : the night had had 
been one long waking to her, and in spite of her healthy 
frame, sensation had become a dull continuous pain, as if she 
had been stunned and bruised. Tito divined that she felt ill, 
but he dare say no more ; he only dared, perceiving that her 
hand and brow were stone cold, to fetch a furred mantle and 
throw it lightly round her. And in every brief interval that he 
returned to her, the scene was nearly the same : he tried to 
propitiate her by some unobtrusive act or word of tenderness, 
and she seemed to have lost the power of speaking to him, 
or of looking at him. “ Patience ! ” he said to himself. ‘‘ She 
will recover it, and forgive at last. The tie to me must still 
remain the strongest.” When the stricken person is slow to 
recover and look as if nothing had happened, the striker easily 
glides into the position of the aggrieved party ; he feels no 
bruise himself, and is strongly conscious of his own amiable 
behavior since be inflicted the blow. But Tito was not nat- 
urally disposed to feel himself aggrieved ; the constant bent 
of his mind was towards propitiation, and he would have sub- 
mitted to much for the sake of feeling Romola’s hand rest- 
ing on his head again, as it did that morning when he first 
shrank from looking at her. 

But he found it the less difficult to wait patiently for the 
return of his home happiness, because his life out of doors 
was more and more interesting to him. A course of action 
which is in strictness a slowly-prepared outgrowth of the 
entire character, is yet almost always traceable to a single 
impression as its point of apparent origin* and since that 
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moment in the Piazza del Duomo, when Tito, mounted on 
the bales, had tasted a keen pleasure in the consciousness oi 
his ability to tickle the ears of men with any phrases that 
pleased them, his imagination had glanced continually tow- 
ards a sort of political activity which the troubled public 
life of Florence was likely enough to find occasion for. But 
the fresh dread of Baldassarre, waked in the same moment, 
had lain like an immovable rocky obstruction across that path, 
and had urged him into the sale of the library, as a prepara- 
tion for the possible necessity of leaving Florence, at the very 
time when he was beginning to feel that it had a new attrac- 
tion for him. That dread was nearly removed now : he must 
wear his armor still, he must prepare himself for possible de- 
mands on his coolness and ingenuity, but he did not fee! 
obliged to take the inconvenient step of leaving Florence and 
seeking new fortunes. His father had refused the offered 
atonement — had forced him into defiance ; and an old man in 
a strange place, with his memory gone, was weak enough to 
be defied. 

Tito’s implicit desires were working themselves out now 
in very explicit thoughts. As the freshness of young passion 
faded, life was taking more and more decidedly for him the 
aspect of a game in which there was agreeable mingling of 
skill and chance. 

And the game that might be played in Florence promised 
to be rapid and exciting ; it was a game of revolutionary and 
party struggle, sure to include plenty of that iina vowed action 
in which brilliant ingenuity, able to get rid of all inconvenient 
beliefs except that “ ginger is hot in the mouth,’* is apt to see 
the path of superior wisdom. 

No sooner were the French guests gone than Florence 
was as agitated as a colony of ants when an alarming shadow 
has been removed, and the camp has to be repaired. ‘‘How 
are we to raise the money for the French king? How are 
we to manage the war with those obstinate Ifisaii rebels? 
Above all, how are we to mend our plan of government, so 
as to hit on the best way of getting our magistrates chosen 
and our laws voted?” Till those questions were well an- 
swered trade was in danger of standing still, and that large 
body of the working men who were not counted as citizens 
and had not so much as a vote to serve as an anodyne to 
their stomachs were likely to get impatient. Something must 
be done. 

And first the great bell was sounded, to cal! the citizens 
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to a parliament in the Piazza de’ Signori ; and when the 
crowd was wedged close, and hemmed in by armed men at 
ail the outlets, the Signoria (or Gonfaloniere and eight Priors 
for the time being) came out and stood by the stone lion on 
the platform in front of the Old Palace, and proposed that 
twenty chief men of the city should have dictatorial authority 
given them, by force of which they should for one year choose 
all magistrates, and set the frame of government in order. 
And the people shouted their assent, and felt themselves the 
electors of the Twenty. This kind of “ parliament ” was a 
very old Florentine fashion, by which the will of the few was 
made to seem the choice of the many. 

The shouting in the Piazza was soon at an end, but not 
so the debating inside the palace : was Florence to have a 
Great Council after the Venetian mode, where all the officers 
of government might be elected, and all laws voted by a wide 
number of citizens of a certain age and of ascertained quali- 
hcatioiis, without question of rank or party ? or, was it to be 
governed on a narrower and less popular scheme, in which 
the hereditary influence of good families would be less adul- 
terated with the votes of shopkeepers. Doctors of law dis- 
puted day after day, and far on into the night. Messer 
Pagolantonio Soderini alleged excellent reasons on the side of 
the popular scheme j Messer Guidantonio Vespucci alleged 
reasons equally excellent on the side of a more aristocratic 
form. It was a question of boiled or roast, which had been 
prejudged by the palates of the disputants, and the excellent 
arguing might have been protracted a long while without any 
other result than that of deferring the cooking. The majority 
of the men inside the palace, having power already in their 
hands, agreed with Vespucci, and thought change should be 
moderate ; the majority outside the palace, conscious of little 
power and many grievances, were less afraid of change. 

And there was a force outside the palace which was gradu- 
ally tending to give the vague desires of that majority the 
character of a determinate will. That force was the preach- 
ing of Savonarola. Impelled partly by the spiritual necessity 
that was laid upon him to guide the people, and partly by the 
prompting of public men who could get no measures carried 
without his aid, he was rapidly passing in his daily sermons 
from the general to the special— from telling his hearers that 
they must postpone their private passions and interests to 
the public good, to telling them precisely what sort of govern- 
ment they must have in order to promote that good— from 
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Choose whatever Is best for all ” to “Choose the Great 
Gomicil,” and “ the Great' Council is the will of God/’ 

To Savonarola these were as good as identical pi’oposh 
tions. The Great Council was the only practicable plan foi 
giving an expression to the public will large enough to couii' 
teract the vitiating influence of party interests : it was a plan 
that would make honest impartial public action at least pos- 
sible. And the purer the government of Florence would 
become — the more secure from the designs of men who saw 
their own advantage in the moral debasement of their fellows — 
the nearer would the Florentine people approach the character 
of a pure comiiiunityj worthy to lead the wa}^ in the renova- 
tion of the Church and the world. And Fra Girolamo’s mind 
never stopped short of that sublimest end : the objects towards 
which he felt himself working had always the same moral 
magnificence. Fie had no private malice — he sought no petty 
gratification. Even in the last terrible days, when ignominy 
torture, and the fear of torture, had laid bare every hidden 
weakness of his soul, he could say to his importunate judges ; 
“ Do not wonder if it seems to you that I have told but few 
things j for my purposes were few and great.” * 


. J 

d 

CHAPTER XXXV L 


ARIADNE DISCROWNS HERSELF. 

It was more than three \veeks before the contents of the 
library were all packed and carried away. And Romola, in- 
stead of shutting her eyes and ears, had watched the process. 
The exhaustion consequent on violent emotion is apt to bring 
a dreamy disbelief in the reality of its cause ; and in the even- 
ing, when the workmen were gone, Romola took her hand- 
lamp and walked slowly round amongst the confusion of 
straw and wooden cases, pausing at every vacant pedestal, 
every well-known object laid prostrate, with a sort of bitter 
desire to assure herself that there was a sufficient reason why 
her love was gone and the world was barren for her. And 
still, as the evenings came, she went and went again p no 

^ Se vi pare che io ^abbia detto poche cose, non ve ne maravigliate, percinfe le mig 
cose erano poche e grandi.’* 
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longer to assure herself, but because this vivifying of pain 
and despair about her father’s memory was the strongest life 
left to her affections. On the 23d of December, she knew 
that the last packages were going. She ran to the loggia at 
the top of the house that she might not lose the last pang of 
seeing the slow wheels move across the bridge. 

It was a cloudy day, and nearing dusk. Arno ran dark 
and shivering j the hills were mournful; and Florence with 
its girdling stone towers had that silent, tomb like look, which 
unbroken shadow gives to a city seen from above. Santa 
Croce, where her father lay, was dark amidst that darkness, 
and slowly crawlingover the bridge, and slowly vanishing up 
the narrow street, was the white load, like a cruel, deliberate 
Fate carrying away her father’s lifelong hope to bury it in 
an unmarked grave. Romola felt less that she was seeing 
this herself than that her father was conscious of it as he lay 
helpless under the imprisoning stones, where her hand could 
not reach his to tell him that he was not alone. 

She stood still even after the load had disappeared, heed- 
less of the cold, and soothed by the gloom which seemed to 
coyer her like a mourning garment and shut out the discord 
of joy. When suddenly the great bell in the palace-tower rang 
out a mighty peal : not the hamrner-sound of alarm, but an 
agitated peal of triumph ; and one after another every other bell 
in every other tower seemed to catch the vibration and join the 
chorus. And, as the chorus swelled and swelled till the air 
seemed made of sound — little flames, vibrating too, as if the 
sound had caught fire, burst out between the turrets of the 
palace and on the girdling towers. 

That sudden clang, that leaping light, fell on Romola like 
sharp wounds. They were the triumph of demons at the suc- 
cess of her husband’s treachery, and the desolation of her life. 
Little more than three weeks ago she had been intoxicated 
with the sound of those very bells k and in the gladness of 
Florence, she had heard a prophecy of her own gladness. 
But now the general joy seemed cruel to her : she stood aloof 
from that common life — that Florence which was flinging out 
its loud exultation to stun the ears of sorrow and loneliness. 
She could never join hands with gladness again, but only with 
those whom it was in the hard nature of gladness to forget. 
And in her bitterness she felt that all rejoicing was mockery. 
Men shouted paeans with their souls full of'heaviness, and 
then looked In their neighbors’ faces to see if there was really 
such a thing as joy. Romola had lost her belief in the happi- 
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tiess she had once thirsted for : for it was a hateful, smiling, 
soft-handed thing, with a narrow, selfish heart. 

She ran down from the loggia, with her hands pressed 
against her ears, and was hurrying across the ante-chamber, 
when she was startled by unexpectedly meeting her husband, 
who was coming to seek her. 

His step was elastic, and there was a radiance of satisfac- 
tion about him not quite usual. 

“ What 1 the noise was a little too much for you ? ’’ he said ; 
for Romola, as she started at the sight of him, had pressed 
her hands all the closer against her ears. He took her gently 
by the wrist, and drew her arm within his, leading her into 
the saloon surrounded with the dancing nymphs and fauns, 
and then went on speaking: ‘‘Florence is gone quite mad at 
getting its Great Council, which is to put an end to all the 
evils under the sun ; especially to the vice of merriment. You 
may v. ;11 look stunned, my Romola, and you are cold. You 
must not stay so late under that windy loggia without wrap- 
pings. I was coming to tell you that I am suddenly called to 
Rome about some learned business for Bernardo Rucellai. 
I am going away immediately, for I am to join my party at 
San Gaggio to night, that we may start early in the morning. 
I need give you no trouble; I have had my packages made 
already. It will not be very long before I am back again.’’ 

He knew he had nothing to expect from her but quiet en- 
durance of what he said and did. He could not even venture 
to kiss her brow this evening, but just pressed her hand to 
his lips, and left her. Tito felt that Romola was a more un- 
forgiving woman than he had imagined ; her love was not 
that sweet clinging instinct, stronger than all judgments, which, 
he began to see now, made the great charm of a wife. Still, 
this petrified coldness was better than a passionate, futile op- 
position. Her pride and capability of seeing where resistance 
was useless had their convenience. 

But when the door had closed on Tito, Romola lost the 
look of cold immobility which came over her like an inevitable 
frost whenever he approached her. Inwardly she was very 
far from being in a state of quiet endurance, and the days that 
had passed since the scene which had divided her from Tito 
had been days of active planning and preparation for the ful 
filment of a purpose. 

The first thing she did now was to call old Maso to her. 

“ Maso,” she said, in a decided tone, “ we take our journey 
to-morrow morning. We shall be able now to overtake that 
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first convoy of cloth, while they are waiting at San Piero. See 
about the two mules to-night, and be ready to set off with 
them at break of day, and wait for me at Trespiaoo/’ . 

She meant to take Maso with her as far as Bologna, and 
then send him back with letters to her godfather and Tito, 
telling them that she was gone and never meant to return. 
She had planned her departure so that its secrecy might be 
perfect, and her broken love and life be hidden away un- 
scanned by vulgar eyes. Bernado del Nero had been absent 
at his villa, willing to escape from political suspicions to his 
favorite occupation of attending to his land, and she had 
paid him the debt without a personal interview. He did not 
even know that the library was sold and was left to conjecture 
that some sudden piece of good fortune had enabled Tito to 
raise this sum of money. Maso had been taken into her con- 
fidence only so far that he knew^ her intended journey was a 
secret ; and to do just what she was told him was the thing he 
cared most for in life withered wintry age. 

Romola did not mean to go to bed that night. When she 
had fastened the door she took her taper to the carved and 
painted chest which contained her wedding-clothes. The 
white silk and the gold lay there, the long white veil and the 
circlet of pearls. A great sob rose as she looked at them : 
they seemed the shroud of her dead happiness. In a tiny 
gold loop of the circlet a sugar-plum had lodged — a pink hail- 
stone from the shower of sweets : Tito had detected it first, 
and had said that it should always remain there. At certain 
moments — and this w^as one of them — Romola was carried, by 
a sudden wave of memory, back again into the time of perfect 
trust, and felt again the presence of the husband whose love 
made the world as fresh and wonderful to her as to a little 
child that sits in stillness among the sunny dowers : heard the 
gentle tones and saw the soft eyes without any lie in them, 
and breathed again that large freedom of the soul which 
comes from the faith that the being who is nearest to us is 
greater than ourselves. And in those brief moments the tears 
always rose: the woman’s lovingness felt something akin to what 
the bereaved mother feels when the tiny fingers seem to lie warm 
on her bosom, and yet are marble to her lips as she bends 
over the silent bed. 

But there was something else lying in the chest besides 
the wedding-clothes : it was something dark and coarse, rolled 
up in a close bundle. She turned away her eyes from the 
white and gold to the dark bundle, and as her hands touched 
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tlie serge, her tears began to be checked. That Coarse tough- 
ness recalled her fully to the present, from which love and 
delight were gone* She unfastened the thick white cord and 
spread the bundle out on the table. It was the gray serge 
dress of a sister belonging to the third order of St. Francis, 
living in the world but especially devoted to deeds of piety— 
a personage wdiom the Florentines were accustomed to call a 
Pinzochera. Romoia \vas going to put on this dress as a dis- 
guise, and she determined to put it on at once, so that, if she 
needed sleep before the morning, she might wake up in per- 
fect readiness to be gone. She put off her black garment, 
and as she thrusted her soft white arms into the harsh sleeves 
of the serge mantle and felt the girdle of rope hurt her fingers 
as she tied it, she courted those rude sensations: they were in 
keeping with her new scorn of that thing called pleasure which 
made men base — that dexterous contrivance for selfish ease, 
that shrinking from endurance and strain, when others were 
bowing beneath burdens too heavy for them, which now made 
one image with her husband. 

Then she gathered her long hair together, drew it away 
tight from her face, bound it in a great hard knot at the back 
of her head, and taking a square piece of black silk, tied it in 
the fashion of a kerchief close across her head and under her 
chin and over that she drew the cowl. She lifted the candle 
to the mirror. Surely her disguise would be complete to 
any one who had not lived very near to her. To herself she 
looked strangely like her brother Dino : the full oval of the 
cheek had only to be wasted ; the eyes, already sad, had only 
to become a little sunken. Was she getting more like him 
in anything else ? Only in this, that she understood now how 
men could be prompted to dwell on images of sorrow rather 
than of beauty and joy. 

But she did not linger at the mirror : she set about collect- 
ing and packing all the relics of her father and mother that 
were too large to be carried in her small travelling- wallet. 
They were all to be put in the chest along with her wedding- 
clothes, and the chest was to be committed to her godfather 
when she was safely gone. First she laid in the portraits ; 
then one by one every little thing that had a sacred memory 
clinging to it was put into her wallet or into the chest. 

She paused. There was still something else to be stript 
away from her, belonging to that past on which she was going 
to turn her back forever. She put her thumb and her fore- 
finger toiler betrothal ring; but they rested there Without 
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drawing it off. Romola’s mind had been rushing with an ini^ 
petuous current towards this act, for which she was prepar- 
ing : the act of quitting a husband who had disappointed all 
her trust, the act of breaking an outward tie that no longer 
represented the inward bond of love. But that force of out- 
ward symbols by which our active life is knit together so as 
to make an inexorable external identity for us, not to be shaken 
by our wavering consciousness, gave a strange effect to this 
simple movement towards taking off herring — a movement 
which was but a small sequence of her energetic resolution. 
It brought a vague but arresting sense that she was somehow 
violently rending her life in two: a presentiment that the 
strong impulse which had seemed to exclude doubt and make 
her path clear might after all be blindness, and that there was 
something in human bonds which must prevent them from 
being broken with the breaking of illusions. 

If that beloved Tito who had placed the betrothal ring on 
her finger was not in any valid sense the same Tito whom 
she had ceased to love, why should she return to him the 
sign of their union, and not rather retain it as a memorial ? 
And this act, which came as a palpable demonstration of her 
own and his identity, had a power unexplained to herself, of 
shaking Roinola. It is the way with half the truth amidst 
which we live, that it only haunts us and makes dull pulsa- 
tions that are never born into sound. But there was a pas- 
sionate voice speaking within her that presently nullified all 
such muffled murmurs. 

“ It cannot be 1 I cannot be subject to him. He is false. 
I shrink from him. I despise himd ” 

She snatched the ring from her finger and laid it on the 
table against the pen with which she meant to write. Again 
she felt that there could be no law for her but the law of her 
affections. That tenderness and keen fellow-feeling for the 
near and the loved which are the main outgrowth of the affec- 
tions, had made the religion of her life : they had made her 
patient in spite of natural impetuosity ; they would have suf- 
ficed to make her heroic. But now all that strength was gone, 
or, rather, it was converted into the strength of repulsion. 
She had recoiled from Tito in proportion to the energy of 
that young belief and love which he had disappointed, of 
that lifelong devotion to her father against which he had com- 
mitted an irredeemable offence. And it seemed as if all mo- 
tive had slipped away from her, except the indignation an<a 
scorn that made her tear herself asunder from him* 
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She was not acting after any precedent, or obeying any 
adopted maxims. The grand severity of the stoical philoso- 
phy in which her father had taken care to instruct her, was 
familiar enough to her ears and lips, and its lofty spirit had 
raised certain echoes within her; but she had never used it, 
never needed it as a rule of life. She had endured and for- 
borne because she loved : maxims which told her to feel less, 
and not to cling close lest the onward course of great Nature 
should jar her, had been as powerless on her tenderness as 
they had been on her father’s yearning for just fame. She 
had appropriated no theories : she had simply felt strong in 
the strength of affection, and life without that energy came to 
her as an entirely new problem. 

She was going to solve the problem in a way that seemed 
to her very simple. Her mind had never yet bowed to any 
obligation apart from personal love and reverence; she had 
no keen sense of any other human relations, and all she had 
to obey now was the instinct to sever herself from the man 
she loi’^ed no longer. 

Yet the unswerving resolution was accompanied with 
continually varying phases of anguish. And now that the ac- 
tive preparation for her departure was almost finished, she 
lingered : she deferred writing the irrevocable words of part- 
ing from all her little world. The emotions of the past 
weeks seemed to rush in again with cruel hurry, and take pos- 
session even of her limbs. She was going to write, and her 
hand fell Bitter tears came now at the delusion which had 
blighted her young years : tears very different from the sob of 
remembered happiness with which she looked at the circlet 
of pearls and the pink hailstone. And now she felt a ting- 
ling shame at the words of ignominy she had cast at Tito- — 
“ Have you robbed some one else w?ho is not dead ? *’ To 
have such words wrung from her — to have uttered them 
to her Iiusbancl seemed a degradation of her whole life. Hard 
speech between those who have loved is hideous in the memory, 
like the sight of greatness and beauty sunk into vice and rags. 

That heart-cutting comparison of the present with the 
past urged itself upon Romola till it even transformed itself 
into wretched sensations : she seemed benumbed to everything 
but inward throbbings, and began to feel the need of some 
hard contact. She drew her hands tight along the harsh 
knotted cord that hung from her waist. She started to her 
feet and seized the rough lid of the chest: there was nothing 
else ta go in No. She closed the lid, pressing her hand 
tipOD the rough carving. locked it. 
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Then she remembered that she had still to complete hel 
equipment as a Pinzochera. The large leather purse or scar- 
sella, with small coin in it, had to be hung on a cord at her 
waist (her florins and small jewels, presents from her godfather 
and cousin Brigida, were safely fastened within her serge 
mantle)— and on the other side must hang the rosary. 

It did not occur to Romola, as she hung that rosary by 
her side, that something else besides the mere garb would 
perhaps be necessary to enable her to pass as a Pinzochera, 
and that her whole air and expression were as little as possible 
like those of a sister whose eyelids were used to be bent, and 
whose lips were used to move in silent iteration. Her inex- 
perience prevented her from picturing distant details, and it 
helped her proud courage in shutting out any foreboding of 
danger and insult. She did not know that any Florentine 
woman had ever done exactly what she was going to do : un- 
happy wives often took refuge with their friends, or in the 
cloister, she knew, but both those courses were impossible to 
her ; she had invented a lot for herself — to go to the most 
learned woman in the world, Cassandra Feclele, at Venice, and 
ask her how an instructed woman could support herself in a 
lonely life there. 

She was not daunted by the practical difficulties in the way 
or the dark uncertainty at the end. Her life could never be 
happy any more, but it must not, could not, be ignoble. And 
by a pathetic mixture of childish romance with her woman’s 
trials, the philosophy which had nothing to do with this great 
decisive deed of hers had its place in her imagination of the fu- 
ture : so far as she conceived her solitary loveless life at all, 
she saw it animated by a proud stoical heroism and by an in- 
distinct but strong purpose of labor, that she might be wise 
enough to write something which would rescue lier father s 
name from oblivion. After all, she was only a young girl — 
this poor Romola, who had found herself at the end of her 
joys. 

There were other things yet to be clone. There was a 
small ke}!" in a casket on the table — but now Romola per- 
ceived that her taper was dying out, and she had forgotten to 
provide herself with any other light. In a few moments the 
room was in total daikness. Feeling her way to the nearest 
chair, she sat down to Wait for the morning. 

Her purpose in seeking the key had called up certain 
memories which had come back upon her during the past 
week with the new vividness that remembered words always 
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have for ns when we have learned to give them a new mean- 
ing. Since the shock of the revelation which had seemed to 
divide her forever from Tito, that last interview with Din o 
had never been for many hours together out of her mind. 
And it solicited her ail the more, because while its remeiii' 
bered images pressed upon her almost with the imperious 
force of sensations, they raised struggling thoughts which re- 
sisted their influence. She could not prevent herself from 
hearing inwardly the dying prophetic voice saying again and 
again, — The man whose face was a blank loosed thy hand 
and departed ; and as he went, I could see his face, aud it 
was the face of the great Tempter, . . And thou, Romola, 
didst wring thy hands and seek for water, and there was 
none . . . and the plain was bare and stony again, and thou 
wast alone in the midst of it. And then it seemed that the 
night fell, and I saw no more.” She could not prevent her- 
self from dwelling with a sort of agonized fascination on the 
wasted face ; on the straining gaze at the crucifix ; on the 
awe which had compelled her to kneel ; on the last broken 
words and then the unbroken silence — on all the details of 
the death-scene, which had seemed like a sudden opening 
into a world apart from that of her life-long knowledge. 

But her mind was roused to resistance of impressions 
that, from being obvious phantoms, seemed to be getting 
solid in the daylight. As a strong body struggles against 
fumes with the more violence when they begin to be stifling, 
a strong soul struggles against phantasies with all the more 
alarmed energy when they threaten to govern in the place of 
thought. 

What had the words of that vision to do with her real 
sorrows? That fitting of certain words was a mere chance; 
the rest was all vague — nay, those words themselves were 
vague ; they were determined by nothing but her brother’s 
memories and beliefs. He believed there was ’something 
fatal in pagan learning ; he believed that celibacy was more 
holy than marriage ; he remembered their home, and all the 
objects in the library ; and of these threads the vision was 
woven. What reasonable warrant could she have had for be- 
lieving in such a vision and acting on it None. True as 
the voice of foreboding had proved, .Romola saw with un- 
shaken conviction that to have renounced Tito in obedience 
to a warning like that, would have been meagre-hearted folly. 
Her trust had been delusive, but she would have chosen over 
again to have acted on it rather than be a creature led by 
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phantoms and disjointed whispers in a world where tliete was 
the large music of reasonable speech, and the warm grasp of 
living hands. 

But the persistent presence of these memories, linking 
themselves in her imagination with her actual lot, gave her 
a glimpse of understanding into the lives which had before 
lain utterly aloof from her sj^mpathy — the lives of the men and 
women who were led by such inward images and voices* 

“If they were only a little stronger in me,” she said to 
herself, “I should lose the sense of what that vision really 
was, and take it for a prophetic light I might in time get 
to be a seer of visions myself, like the Suora Maddalena, 
and Camilla Ruceliai, and the rest” 

Romola shuddered at the possibility. Ail the instruction, 
all the main influences of her life had gone to fortify her 
scorn of that sickly superstition which led men and women, 
with eyes too weak for the daylight, to sit in dark swamps 
and try to read human destiny by the chance flame of wan- 
dering vapors. 

And yet she was conscious of something deeper than that 
coincidence of words which made the parting contact with 
her dying brother live anew in her mind, and gave a new 
sisterhood to the w^asted face. If there were much more of 
such experience as his in the world, she would like to under- 
stand it — would even like to learn the thoughts of men who 
sank in ecstasy before the pictured agonies of martyrdom. 
There seemed to be something more than madness in that 
supreme fellowship with suffering. The springs were all 
dried up around her ; she wondered what other waters there 
were at which men drank and found strength in the desert 
And those moments in the Diiomo when she had sobbed 
with a mysterious mingling of rapture and pain, while Fra 
Girolamo offered himself a willing sacrifice for the people, 
came back to her as if they had been a transient taste of some 
such far-off fountain. But again she shrank from impressions 
that were alluring her within the sphere of visions and narrow 
fears which compelled men to outrage natural affections as 
Dino had done. 

This was the tangled web that Romola had in her mind 
as she sat weary in the darkness,. No radiant angel came 
across the gloom with a clear message for her. In those 
times, as now, there were human beings who never saw angels 
or heard perfectly clear messages. Such truth as came to 
them was brought confusedly in the voices and deeds of men 





iiot at all like tke seraphs of unfailing wing and piercing 
vision-men who believed falsities as well as truths, and did 
the wrong as well as the right. The* helping hands stretched 
out to them were the hands of men who stumbled and often 
saw dimly, so that these beings unvisited by angels had no 
other choice than to grasp that stumbling guidance along the 
path of reliance and action which is the path of life, or else 
to pause in loneliness and disbelief, which is no path, but the 
arrest of inaction and death. 

And so Romola, seeing no ray across the darkness, and 
heavy with conflict that changed nothing, sank at last to 
sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 

THE TABERNACLE UNLOCKED. 

Romola was waked by a tap at the door. The cold light 
of early morning was in the room, and Maso was come for 
the travelling wallet. The old man could not help starting 
when she opened the door, and showed him, instead of the 
graceful outline he had been used to, crowned with the bright- 
ness of her hair, the thick folds of the gray mantle and the 
pale face shadowed by the dark cowl. 

It is well, Maso,’^ said Romola, trying to speak in the 
calmest voice, and make the old man easy. “ Here is the 
wmllet quite ready. You will go on quietly, and I shall not 
be far behind you. When you get out of the gates you may 
go more slowly, for I shall perhaps join you before you get to 
Trespiano.’’ 

She closed the door behind him, and then put her hand 
on the key which she had taken from the casket the last thing 
in the night. It was the original key of the little painted 
tabernacle : Tito had forgotten to drown it in the Arno, 
and it had lodged, as such small things will, in the corner of 
the embroidered scarsella which he worn with the purple 
tunic. One day, long after their marriage, Romola had found 
it there, and had put it by, without using it, but with a sense 
of satisfaction that the key was within reach. The cabinet in 
which the tabernacle stood had been moved to the side of the 
room, close to one of the windows, where the pale morning 
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light fell upon it so as to make the painted forms discernihi* 
enough to Romola, who knew them well, -the 
Bacchus, with his clusters and his vine-clad soear 
the crowned Ariadne ; the Loves showering roses the’wreathed 
vessel the cunning-eyed dolphins, and the rippled sea alt 
encircled by a flowery border, like a bower of paradise. Ro- 
mola looked at the familiar images with new bitterness and 
repulsion : they seemed a more pitiable mockery than ever on 
t us chill morning, when she had waked up to wander in lone 
hness l'!®3;hadbeennotombofso.TowbutaSsce^^^^ 
roohsh Ariadne ! with her gaze of love, as if that britiw 
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She folded the ring inside this letter, and wrote Tito’s 
name outside. The next letter was to Bernardo del Nero: — 

“Dearest Godfather,-— If I could have been any good to 
vour life by staying I would not have gone away to a distance, 
i^ut now 1 am gone. Do not ask the reason ; and if you love niy 
father, try to prevent any one from seeking me. I could not bear 
my life at Florence, I cannot bear to tell any one why. Help to 
cover my lot in silence. I have asked that my bridal chest should 
be sent to you: when you open it, you will know the reason. 
Please to give all the things that were my mother’s to my cousin 
Brigida, and ask her to forgive me for not saying any w^ords of 
parting to her. 

“ Farewell, my second father. The best thing I have in life is 
still to remember your goodness and be grateful to you. 

Romola.’* 

Romola put the letters, along with the crucifix, within the 
bosom of her mantle, and then felt that everything was done. 
She was ready now to depart. 

No one was stirring in the house, and she went almost as 
quietly as a gray phantom down the stairs and into tliG silent 
street. Her heart was palpitating violently, yet she enjoyed 
the sense of her firm tread on the broad flags — of the s^dft 
movement, which was like a chained-up resolution set free at 
last. The anxiety to carry out her act, and the dread of any 
obstacle, averted sorrow ; and as she reached the Ponte Rii- 
baconte, she felt less that Santa Croce was in her sight than 
that the yellow streak of morning which parted the gray was 
getting broader and broader, and that, unless she hastened 
her steps, she should have to encounter faces. 

Her simplest road was to go right on to the Borgo Pinti, 
and then along by the walls to the Porta San Gallo, from 
which she must leave the city, and this road carried her by 
the Piazza di Santa Croce. But she w^alkecl as steadily and 
rapidly as ever through the piazza, not trusting herself to look 
towards the church. The thought that any eyes might be 
turned on her with a look of curiosity and recognition, and 
that indifferent minds might be set speculating 011 her private 
sorrows, made Romola shrink physically as from the imagina- 
tion of torture. She felt degraded even by that act of her 
husband from which she was helplessly suffering. But there 
was. no sign that any eyes looked forth from windows to notice 
th is tall gray sister, with the firm step, and proud attitii de of 
the cowled head. Her road lay aloof from the stir of early 
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traffic, and when she reached the Porta San Gallo, it was easy 
to pass while a dispute was going forward about the toll for 
panmers of eggs and market produce which were just enterino' 
K Once past the houses of the Bargo, she would be 

beyond the last fringe of Florence, the sky would be broad 
above her, and she would have entered on her new life— a life 
of loneliness and endurance, but of freedom. She had been 
strong enough to snap asunder the bonds she had accepted 
in blind faith : whatever befell her, she would no more^feel 
the breath of soft hated lips warm upon her cheek, no lon<>-er 
^el the breath of an odious mind stifling her own. The bare 
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pass by her. The encounter had made her heart beat dis- 
agreeably, for Romola had an uneasiness in her religious 
disguise, a shame at this studied concealment, which was made 
more distinct by a special effort to appear unconscious under 
actual glances. 

But the black skirts would be gone the faster because they 
were going down-hill ; and seeing a great hat stone against a 
cypress that rose from a projecting green bank, she yielded 
to the desire which the slight shock had given her, to sit down 
and rest 

She turned her back on Florence, not meaning to look at 
it till the monks were quite out of sight ; and rafsing the edge of 
her cowl again when she had seated herself, she discerned 
Maso and the mules at a distance where it was not hopeless 
for her to overtake them, as the old man would probably 
linger in expectation of her. 

Meanwhile she might pause a little. She was free and 
alone. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

THE BLACK MARKS BECOME MAGICAL. 

That journey of Tito’s to Rome, which had removed 
many difficulties from Romola’s departure, had been resolved 
on quite suddenly, at a supper, only the evening before, 

Tito had set out towards that supper with agreeable ex- 
pectations. The meats were likely to be delicate, the wines 
choice, the company distinguished ; for the place of entertain- 
ment was the Selva or Orto de’Rucellai, or, as we should say, 
the Rucellai Gardens \ and the host, Bernardo Rucellai, was 
quite a typical Florentine grandee. Even his family name has 
a significance which is prettily symbolic : properly understood, 
it may bring before us a little lichen, popularly named orceila or 
roccellay^Yixch. grows on the rocks of Greek isles and in the 
Canaries ; and having drunk a great deal of light into its little 
stems and button-heads, will, under certain circumstances, give 
it out again as a reddish purple dye, very grateful to the eyes 
of men. By bringing the excellent secret of this dye, called 
arkello^ from the Levant to Florence, a certain merchant, who 
lived nearly a hundred years before our Bernardo’s time, won 
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for himself and Ms descendants much wealth, and tlie pleas* 
antly-suggestive surname of Oricellarij or Rocceliari, which 
on Tuscan tongues speedily became Rucellai. 

And our Bernardo, who stands out more prominently than 
the rest on this purple background, had added all sorts of 
distinction to the family name : he had married the sister of 
Lorenzo de' Medici, and had had the most splendid wedding 
in the memory of Florentine upholstery; and for these and 
other virtues he had been sent on embassies to France and 
Venice, and had been chosen Gonfaloniere ; he had not only 
built himself a fine place, but had finished putting the black 
and white marble facade to the church of Santa Maria Novella; 
he had planted a garden with rare trees, and had made it 
classic ground by receiving within it the meetings of the Pla- 
tonic Academy, orphaned by the death of Lorenzo ; he had 
written an excellent, learned book, of a new topographical sort, 
about ancient Rome ; he had collected antiquities ; he had a 
pure Latinity. The simplest account of him, one sees, reads 
like a laudatory epitaph, at the end of which the Greek and 
Aiisonian Muses might be confidently requested to tear their 
hair, and Nature to desist from any second attempt to com- 
bine so many virtues with one set of viscera. 

His invitation had been conveyed to Tito through Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni, with an emphasis which would have suggested 
that the object of the gathering was political, even if the 
public questions of the .time had been less absorbing. As it 
was, Tito felt sure that some party purposes were to be 
furthered by the excellent flavors of stewed fish and old Greek 
wine ; for Bernardo Rucellai was not simply an influential 
personage, he was one of the elect Twenty who for three 
w^eeks had held the reins of Florence. This assurance put 
Tito in the best spirits as he made his way to the Via della 
Scala, where the classic garden was to be found: without it, 
he might have had some uneasy speculation as to whether 
the high company he would have the honor of meeting was 
likely to be dull as well as distinguished ; for he had had ex- 
perience of various dull suppers even in the Rucellai gardens, 
and especially of the dull philosophic sort, wherein he had 
not only been called upon to accept an entire scheme of the 
universe (which would have been easy to him), but to listen 
to an exposition of the same, from the origin of things to 
their complete ripeness in the tractate of the philosophei'theu 
speaking. 

It was a dark evening, and it was only when Tito crossed 
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the occasional light of a lamp sus]3ended before an image of 
the Virgin, that the outline, of bis figure was discernible 
enough for recognition. At such moments any one caring to 
watch his passage from one of these lights to another might 
have observed that the tali and graceful personage with the 
mantle folded round him was followed constantly by a verj! 
different farm, thick-set and elderly, in a serge tunic and felt 
hat. The conjunction might have been taken for mere chance, 
since there were many passengers along the streets at this 
hour. But when Tito stopped at the gate of the Ilucellai gar- 
dens, the figure behind stopped too. The sporteilo^ or smaller 
door of the gate, was already being held open by the servant, 
who, in the distraction of attending to some question, had not 
yet closed it since the last arrival, and Tito turned in rapidly, 
giving his name to the servant, and passing on between the 
evergreen bushes that shone like metal in the torchlight. 
The follower turned in too. 

‘‘ Your name ? ” said the servant. 

“ Baldassarre Calvo,” was the immediate answer. 

“You are not a guest ; the guests have all passed.’* 

“ I belong to Tito Melema, who has just gone in. I am to 
wait in the gardens.” 

The servant hesitated. “ I had orders to admit only 
guests. Are you a servant of Messer Tito ? ” 

“ No, friend, I am not a servant ; I am a scholar.” 

There are men to whom you need only say, “I am a 
buffalo,” in a certain tone of quiet confidence, and they will 
let you pass. The porter gave way at once, Baldassarre 
entered, and heard the door closed and chained behind him, 
as he too disappeared among the shining bushes. 

Those ready and firm answers argued a great change in 
Baldassarre since the last meeting face "to face'with Tito, when 
the dagger broke in two. The change had declared itself in 
a startling way. 

xYt the moment when the shadow of Tito passed in front 
of the hovel as he departed homeward, Baldassarre was sitting 
in that state of after-tremor known to every one who is liable 
to greater outbursts of passion : a state in which physical 
powerlessness is sometimes accompanied by an exceptional 
lucidity of thought, as if that disengagement of excited passion 
had carried away a fire-mist and left clearness behind it. He 
felt unable to rise and walk away just yet ; his limbs seemed 
benumbed ; he was cold, and his hands shook. But in that 
bodily belplessness be sat surrounded, not by the habitual 
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dimness and vanishing shadows, but by the clear images of 
the past; he was living again in an unbroken course through 
that life which seemed a long preparation for the taste of 
bitterness. 

For some minutes he was too thoroughly absorbed by the 
images to reflect on the fact that he saw them, and not the 
fact as a change. But when that sudden clearness had 
travelled through the distance, and came at last to rest on the 
scene just gone by, he felt fully where he was : he remembered 
Monna Lisa and* Tessa. Ah 1 he then was the mysterious 
husband ; he who had another wife in the Via de’ Bardi. 
It was time to pick up the broken dagger and go — go and 
leave no trace of himself ; for to hide his feebleness seemed 
the thing most like power that was left to him. He leaned to 
take up the fragments of the dagger ; then he turned tow^ards 
the book which lay open at his side. It was a fine large 
manuscript, an odd volume of Pausanias. The moonlight was 
upon it, and he could see the large letters at the head of the 
page : 

MES2HNIKA. KB^- 

In old days he had known Pausanias familiarly; yet an 
hour or two ago he had been looking hopelessly at that page, 
and it had suggested no more meaning to him than if the let- 
ters had been black weather-marks on a wall ; but at this 
moment they were once more the magic signs that conjure up 
a world. That moonbeam falling on the letters had raised 
Messenia before him, and its struggle against the Spartan op- 
pression. 

He snatched up the book, but the light was too pale for 
him to read further by. No matter : he knew that chapter ; 
he read inwardly. He saw the stoning of the traitor Aristo- 
crates — stoned by a whole people, wflio cast him out from 
their borders to lie unburied, and set up a pillar with verses 
upon it telling how Time had brought home justice to the 
unjust. The words arose within him, and stirred innumerable 
vibrations of memory. He forgot that he was old : he could 
almost have shouted. * The light was come again, mother of 
knowledge and joy ! In that exultation his limbs recovered 
their strength : he started up with his broken dagger and 
book, and went out under the broad moonlight. 

It was a nipping frosty air, but Baidassarre could feel no 
chill — he only felt the glow of conscious power. He walked 
about and paused on all the open spots of that high ground, 
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and looked down on the domed and towered city, sleeping 
darkly under its sleeping guardians, the mountains ; on the 
pale gleam of th^ river i on the valley vanishing towards the 
peaks of snow ; and felt Himself master of them all. 

That sense of mental empire which belongs to us all in 
moments of exceptional clearness was intensified for him by 
the long days and nights in which memory had been little 
more than the consciousness of something gone. That city, 
which had been a weary labyrinth, was material that he could 
subdue to his purposes now: his mind glanced through its 
affairs with flashing conjecture ; he was once more a man who 
knew cities, whose sense of vision was instructed wdth large 
experience, and who felt the keen delight of holding all things 
in the grasp of language. Names! Images !— his mind 
rushed through its wealth without pausing, like one who enters 
on a great inheritance. 

But amidst ail that rushing eagerness there was one End 
presiding in Baldassarre’s consciousness, — a dark deity in the 
inmost cell, who only seemed forgotten while his hecatomb 
was being prepared. And when the first triumph in the cer- 
tainty of recovered power had had its way, his thoughts 
centred themselves on Tito. That fair slippery viper could 
not escape him now ; thanks to struggling justice, the heart 
that never quivered with tenderness for another had its sensi- 
tive selfish fibres that could be reached by the sharp point of 
anguish. The soul that bowed to no right, bowed to the 
great lord of mortals, Pain. 

He could search into every secret of Tito’s life now : lie 
knew some of the secrets already, and the failure of the 
broken dagger, which seemed like frustration, had been the 
beginning of achievement. Doubtless that sudden rage had 
shaken away the obstruction which stifled his soul Twice 
before, when his memory had partially returned, it had been 
in consequence of sudden excitation : once when he had had 
to defend himself from an enraged dog : once when he had 
been overtaken by the waves, and had had to scramble up a 
rock to save himself. 

Yes, but if this time, as then, the light were to die out, 
and the dreary conscious blank come back again ! This 
time the light was stronger and steadier ; but what security 
was there that before the morrow the dark fog would not be 
round him again ? Even the fear seemed like the beginning 
of feebleness : he thought with alarm that he might sink the 
faster for tliiS' excited vigil of- his' on fhe' liillj which m^as ex- 
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pending Ms force ; and after seeking anxiously for a skeltered 
corner where he might lie down, he nestled at last against a 
heap of warm garden straw, and so fell asleep. 

When he opened his eyes again it was daylight. The 
first moments were filled with strange bewilderment : he was 
a man with a double identity : to which had he awaked ? to 
the life of dim-sighted sensibilities like the sad heirship of 
some fallen greatness, or to the life of recovered power ? 
Surely the last, for the events of the night all came back to 
him : the recognition of the page in Pausanias, the crowding re- 
surgence of facts and names, the sudden wide prospect which 
had given him such a moment as that of the Maenad in the 
glorious amaze of her morning waking on the mountain top. 

He took up the book again, he read, he remembered with^ 
out reading. He saw a name, and the images of deeds rose 
with it : he saw the mention of a deed, and he linked it with 
a name. There were stories of inexpiable crimes, but stories 
also of guilt that seemed successful. There were sanctuaries 
for swift-footed miscreants : baseness had its armor, and the 
weapons of justice sometimes broke against it. What then ? 
If baseness triumphed everywhere else, if it could heap to it- 
self all the goods of the world and even hold t! ^ keys of hell, 
it would never triumph over the hatred which it had itself 
awakened. It could devise no torture that would seem 
greater than the torture of submitting to its smile. Baidas 
sarre felt the indestructible independent force ot a supreme 
emotion, which knows no terror, and asks for no motive, 
which is itself an ever-burning motive, consuming all other 
desire, ilnd now in this morning light, when the assurance 
came again that the fine fibres of association were active still, 
and that his recovered self had not departed, ail his gladness 
was but the hope of vengeance. 

From that time till the evening on which we have seen, 
him enter the Rucellai gardens, he had been incessantly, but 
cautiously, inquiring into Tito’s position and all his circum- 
stances, and there was hardly a day on which he did not com 
trive to follow his movements. But he wished not to arouse 
any alarm in Tito . he wished to secure a moment when the 
hated favorite of blind fortune was at the summit of confi- 
dent ease, surrounded by chief men on whose favor he de- 
pended. It was not any retributive payment or recognition 
of himself for his own behoof, on which Baldassarre’s whole 
soul was bent : it was to find the sharpest edge of disgrace 
and shame by which a selfish smiler could be pierced ; it wa$ 
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to send throtigli Bis marrow the most sudden shock of dread. 
He was content to lie hard, and live stintedly— he had spent 
the greater part of his remaining money in buying another 
poniard ; his hunger and his thirst were after nothing exquis- 
ite but an exquisite vengeance. He had avoided addressing 
himself to any one whom he suspected of intimacy with Tito* 
lest an alarm raised in Tito’s mind should urge him either 
to flight or to some other counteracting measure which liard- 
pressed ingenuity might devise. For this reason he had never 
entered Nello’s shop, which he observed that Tito frequented 
and he had turned aside to avoid meeting Piero di Cosimo. 

The possibility of frustration gave added eagerness to his 
desire that the great opportunity he sought should not be de- 
ferred. The desire was eager in him on another ground ; he 
trembled lest his memory should go again. Whether from tlie 
agitating presence of that fear, or from some other causes, he 
had twice felt a sort of mental di'^ziness, in which the inward 
sense or imagination seemed to be losing the distinct forms 
of things. Once he had attempted to enter the Palazzo Vec- 
chio and make his way into a council-chamber where Tito 
was, an J had failed. But now, on this evening, iie felt that 
his occasion was come. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A SUPPER IN THE RUCELLAI GARDENS. 

On entering the handsome pavilion, Tito’s quick glance 
soon discerned in the selection of the guests of the confirma 
tion of his conjecture that the object of the gatheriogAvas 
political, though, perhaps, nothing more distinct than that 
strengthening df party which comes from good-fellow'ship. 
1 jood dishes and good wine were at that time believed to 
heighten the consciousness of political preferences, and in the 
inspired ease of after-supper talk it was supposed that people 
ascertained their own opinionswith a clearness quite inacces- 
sible to uninvited stomachs. The Florentines were a solder 
and frugal people ; but wherever men have gathered wealth. 
Madonna della Gozzoviglia and San Buonvino have had their 
worshippers I and the Rucellai wereamong tliefew Florentine 
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families who kept a great table and lived splendidly. It was 
not probable that on this evening there would be any attempt 
to apply high philosophic theories ; and there could be no 
objection to the bust of Plato looking on, or even to the modest 
presence of the cardinal virtues in fresco on the walls. 

That bust of Plato had been long used to look down on 
conviviality of a more transcendental sort, for it had been 
brought from Lorenzo’s villa after his death, when the meetings 
of the Platonic Academy had been transferred to these gar- 
dens. Especially on every thirteenth of November, reputed 
anniversary of Plato’s death, it had looked down from under 
laurel leaves on a picked company of scholars and philoso- 
phers, who met to eat and drink with moderation, and to dis- 
cuss and admire, perhaps with less moderation^ the doctrines 
of the great master:— on Pico della Mirandola, once a Quix- 
otic young genius with long curls, astonished at his own powers 
and astonishing Rome with heterodox theses ; afterwards a 
more humble student with a consuming passion for inward 
perfection, having come to find the universe more astonishing 
than his own cleverness : — on innocent, laborious Marsilio 
Ficino, picked out young to be reared as a Platonic philoso- 
pher, and fed on Platonism in all its stages till his mind was 
perhaps a little pulpy from that too exclusive diet : — on Angelo 
Poliziano, chief literary genius of that age, a born poet, and a 
scholar without dulness, whose phrases had blood in them 
and are alive still :--or, further back, on Leon Battista Alberti, 
a reverend senior when those three were young, and of a much 
grander type than they, a robust, universal mind, at once 
practical and theoretic, artist, man of science, inventor, 
poet and on many more valiant workers whose names are 
not registered where every day we turn the leaf to read them, 
but whose labors make a part, though an unrecognized part, 
of our inheritance, like the ploughing and sowing of past gen- 
erations. 

Bernardo Rucellai was a man to hold a distinguished place 
in that Academy even before he became its host and patron 
He was still in the prime of life, not more than four and forty, 
with a somewhat haughty, cautiously dignified presence ; com 
scions of an amazingly pure Latinity, but, says Erasmus, not 
to be caught speaking Latin— no word of Latin to be sheared 
off him by the sharpest of Teutons. He welcomed Tito with 
more marked favor than usual and gave him a place between 
Lorenzo Tornabuoni and Giannozzo Pucci, both of them ac- 
complished young member^ of the Mediceau party. 
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Of course the talk was of the lightest in the world while 
the brass bowl filled with scented water was passing round, 
that the company might wash their hands, and rings flashed 
on white fingers under the wax-lights, and there was the pleas- 
ant fragrance of fresh white damask newly come from France. 
The tone of remark was a very common one in those times. 
Some one asked what Dante's pattern old Fiorentine would 
think if the life could come into him again under his leathern 
belt and bone clasp, and he could see silver forks on the 
table.? And it was agreed on' all hands .that, the habits of 
posterity, would be very surprising to ancestors,: if ancestors 
.could only know them. 

And while the silver forks w^ere just, dallying with the ap- 
petizing delicacies that .introduced the more serious business 
of the siipper—such as morsels of liver, cooked to that ex- 
quisite point that they would melt in the mouth— there was 
time to admire the designs on the enamelled silver centres of 
the brass service, and to say something, as usual, about the 
silver dish for confetti, a masterpiece of Antonia Pollajiiolo^ 
whom patronizing Popes had reduced from his native Florence 
to more gorgeous Rome. 

Ah, I remember," said Niccolb Ridolfi, a middle-aged 
nian, with that neg'ligent ease of manner which, seeming to 
claim nothing, is really based on the life-long consciousness 
of commanding rank — 1 remember our Antonio getting bit- 
ter about his chiselling and enamelling of these metal things, 
and taking in a fury to painting, because, said he, ‘ the artist 
who puts his work into gold and silver, puts bis brains into the 
melting-pot.’" 

“ And that is not unlikely to be a true foreboding of An- 
tonio’s," :said Gianiiozzo Pucci, “ If Ahis ' pretty war 'with 
Pisa goes on, and the revolt o.,nly. spreads a, little to our other 
'towns, it is not o,nly our silver dishes that are likely to go' ; I 
doubt whether Antonio's silver saints round the altar of Sail 
Giovanni will not some day vanish from the eyes of the faith- 
ful to' be worshipped more devoutly in the form of. coin." 

The Frate is preparing us'for that , already,",, saidTorna', 
buoni.. is telling the people that God w,ill not have 

.silver crucifixes and starving stomachs ;■ and that the church,., 
is best, adorned with ,the gems of ,' holiness and the fine gold 
of brotherly love." , 

,“A very .useful , doctrine of war-finance, -as many 'a Cori- 
dottiere '.has,: found," said Bernardo Rucellai, .dryly. “But 
.politics come ', ou, ^,after .the confetti, Loren^Os . when ' we can 
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drink wine enougb to wash them down \ they are too solid to 
he taken with roast and boiled.^^ 

“ Yes, indeed/' said Niccolo Ridolfi. ‘‘Our Luigi Pulci 
would have said this delicate boiled kid must be eaten with 
an impartial mind. I remember one day at Careggi, when 
Luigi was in his rattling vein, he was maintaining that noth- 
ing perverted the palate like opinion. ‘Opinion,' said he, 
corrupts the saliva — that's why men took to pepper. Skepti- 
cism is the only philosophy that doesn’t bring a taste in the 
mouth.' ‘ Nay/ said poor Lorenzo de' Medici, ‘you must be 
out there, Luigi. Here is this untainted skeptic, Matteo 
Franco, who wants hotter sauce than any of us.' ‘ Because he 
has a strong opinion of himself dashes out Luigi, ‘ which is 
the original egg of all other opinion. He a skeptic ? He be- 
lieves in the immortality of his own verses. He is such a 
logician as that preaching friar who described the pavement 
of the bottomless pit.’ Poor Luigi ! his mind was like sharp- 
est steel that can touch nothing without cutting.” 

“ And yet a very gentle hearted creature;” said Giannozzo 
Pucci. “ It seemed to me his talk was a mere blowing of 
soap-bubbles. What dithyrambs he went into about eating 
and drinking ! and yet he was as temperate as a butterfly.” 

The light talk and the solid eatables were not soon at an 
end, for after the roast and boiled meats came the indispens- 
able capon and game, and, crowning glory of a w’el 1-spread 
table, a peacock cooked according to the receipt of Apicius 
for cooking partridges, namely with the feathers on, but not 
plucked afterwards, as that great authority ordered concern- 
ing his partridges; on the contrary, so disposed on the dish 
that it might look as much as possible like a live peacock 
taking its unboiled repose. Great was the skill required 
in that confidential servant who was the official carver, re- 
spectfully to turn the classical though insipid bird on its 
back, and expose a plucked breast from which he was to 
dispense a delicate slice to each of the honorable company, 
unless any one should be of so independent a mind as to de- 
cline that expensive toughness and prefer the vulgar digest!' 
bility of capon. 

Hardly any one was so bold, Tito quoted Horace and 
dispersed his slice in small particles over his plate ; Bernardo 
Rucellai made a learned observation about the ancient price 
of peacocks' eggs, but did not pretend to eat his slice ; and 
Niccolo Ridolfi held a mouthful on his fork while he told a 
Cavorite story of Luigi Pulci's, about a man of Siena, who, 
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wanting to give a splendid entertainnient at a moderate ex* 
pense, bouglit a wild goose, cut off its beak and webbed feet^ 
and boiled it in its feathers, to pass for a peadien. 

In fact, very little peacock was eaten ; but there was tli^ 
satisfaction of sitting at the table where peacock w^as served 
up in a remarkable manner, and of knowing that such caprices 
were not within reach of any but those who supped with the 
very wealthiest men. And it would have been rashness to 
speak slightingly of peacock’s flesh, or any other venerable in- 
stitution, at a time when Fra Girolamo was teaching the 
disturbing doctrine that it was not the duty of the rich to 
be luxurious for the sake of the poor. 

.Meanwhile, in the chill obscurity that surrounded this cen- 
tre of warmth and light, and savory odors, the lonely dis- 
owned man was walking in gradually narrowing circuits. He 
paused among the trees, and looked in at the windows, which 
made brilliant pictures against the gloom. He GOiild hear 
the laughter ; he could see Tito gesticulating with careless 
grace, and hear his voice, now alone, now mingling in the 
merry confusion of interlacing speeches. Baldassarre’s mind 
W'as highly strung. He was preparing himself for the mo- 
ment when he could win his entrance into this brilliant 
company ; and he had a savage satisfaction in the sight of 
Tito’s easy gayety, which seemed to be preparing the uncon- 
scious victim for more effective torture. 

But the men seated among the branching tapers and the 
flashing cups could know nothing of the pale, fierce face that 
watched them from without. The light can be a curtain as 
well as the darkness. 

And the talk went on wdth more eagerness as it became 
less disconnected and trivial. The sense of citizenship was 
just then strongly forced even on the most indifferent minds. 
What the overmastering Fra Girolamo was saying and prompt- 
ing was really uppermost in the thoughts of every one at 
table I and before the stewed fish was removed, and while the 
favorite sweets were yet to come, his name rose to the sur- 
face of the conversation, and, in spite of Ruceliai’s previous 
prohibition, the talk again became political. At first, while 
the servants remained present, it was mere gossip : wlmt had 
been done in the Palazzo on the first day’s voting for the 
Great Council ; how hot-tempered and domineering Frair 
cesco Valori was, as if he were to have ever5^thing his own 
way by right of his austere virtue ; and how it was clear to 
everybody who heard Soderini’s speeches in favor of the 
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Great Cotltlcil, atid alsd heard the Frate’s sefmdnSj that the/ 
were both kneaded in the same troughi 

My opinion said Niccolo Ridolfij “that the Frate 
has a longer head for public matters than Soderini or any Pi- 
agnone among them : you may depend on it that Soderini is 
his mouthpiece more than he is Soderini's.” 

“ No, Niccolb ; there I differ from you,’' said Bernardo 
Rucellai: “the Frate has an acute mind, and readily sees 
what will serve his own ends ; but it is not likely that Pago- 
lantonio Soderini, who has had long experience of affairs, 
and has especially studied the Venetian Council, should be 
much indebted to a monk for ideas on that subject. No, no ; 
Soderini loads the cannon ; though, I grant you, Fra Giro- 
lamo brings the powder and lights the match. He is master 
of the people, and the people are getting master of us. 
Ecco!” 

“ Well,” said Lorenzo Tornabuoni, presently, when the 
room was clear of servants, and nothing but wine was pass- 
ing round, “ whether Soderini is indebted or not, we are in- 
debted to the Frate for the general amnesty which has gone 
along with the scheme of the Council. We might have done 
without the fear of God and the reform of morals being passed 
by a majority of black beans ; but that excellent proposition, 
that our Medicean heads should be allowed to remain com- * 
fortably on our shoulders, and that we should not be obliged 
to hand over our property in fines, has my warm approval, and 
it is my belief that nothing but the Frate’s predominance 
could have procured that for us. And you may r dy on it that 
Fra Girolamo is as firm as a rock on that point >f promoting 
peace, I have had an interview with him.” 

There was a murmur of surprise and curiosity at the farther 
end of the table ; but Bernardo Rucellai simply nodded, as 
if he knew what Tornabuoni had to say, and wished him to 
go on. 

“ Yes,” proceeded Tornabuoni, “ I have been favored with 
an interview in the Frate’s own cell, which, let me tell you, is 
not a common favor ; for I have reason to believe that even 
Francesco Valori very seldom sees him in private. However, 

I think he saw me the more willingly because I was not a 
ready-made follower, but had to be converted. And, for my 
part, I see clearly enough that the only safe and wise policy 
for us Mediceans to pursue is to throw our strength into the 
scale of the Frate’s party. We are not strong enough to 
make head on our own behalf; and if the Frate and the popu- 
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!ar party wete upset, every one who hears me knows per- 
fectly well what other party would be uppermost just now: 
Nerli, Alberti, Pazzi, and the rest — Arnibbiati, as somebody 
christened them the other da}^— who, instead of giving ns an 
amnesty, would be inclined to fly at our throats like mad dogs, 
and not be satisfied till they had banished half of us.” 

There were strong interjections of assent to this last sen- 
tence of Toniabuoni’s, as he paused and looked round a 
moment. ■ . 

A wise dissimulation/’ he went on, ‘‘ is the only course 
for moderate rational men in times of violent party feeling. 

I need hardly tell this company what are my real political at- 
tachments : I am not the only man here who has strongper- 
sonal ties to the banished family ; but, apart from any such 
ties, I agree with my more experienced friends, who are allow- 
ing me to speak for them in their presence, that the only last- 
ing and peaceful state of things for Florence is the predomi- 
nance of some single family interest. This theory of the 
Frate’s, that we are to have a popular government, in which 
every man is to strive only for the general good, and know no 
party names, is a theory that may do for some isle of Cristo- 
foro Colombo’s finding, but will never do for our fine old 
quarrelsome Florence. A change must come before long, 
and with patience and caution we have every chance of de- 
termining the change in our favor. Meanwhile, the best thing 
we can do will be to keep the Frate’s flag flying, for if any 
other were to be hoisted just now it would be a black flag 
for us.” 

' It’s true,” said Niccolb Ridolfi, in a curt decisive wa}?. 
“ What you say is true, Lorenzo For my own part, I am too 
old for anybody to believe that I’ve changed my feathers. 
And there are certain of us — our old Bernardo del Nero for 
one — whom you would never persuade to borrow another man’s 
shield. But we can lie still, like sleepy old dogs; audit’s 
clear enough that barking would be of no use just now. As 
for this psalm-singing party, who vote for nothing but the glory 
of God, and want to make believe we can all love each other,' 
and talk as if vice could be swept out with a besom by the 
Magnificent Eight, their day will not be a long one. After 
all the talk of scholars, there are but two sorts of govern- 
ment : one where men show their teeth at each other, and one 
where men show their tongues and lick tlie feet of the strong- 
esL They’ll get their Great Council finall}^ voted to-morrow 
—that’s certain enough— and they’ll think they’ve found out 
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a new plan of government \ but as sure as there% a faumati 
skin under every iucco in the Council, their new plan will end 
like every other, in snarling or in licking. That’s my view of 
things as a plain man. Not that I consider it becoming in 
men of family and following, who have got others depending 
on their constancy and on their sticking to their colors, to go 
a-hunting with a fine net to catch reasons in the air, like doc- 
tors of law. I say frankly that, as the head of my family, I 
shall be true to my old alliances ; and I have never yet seen 
any chalk-mark on political reasons to tell me which is true 
and which is false. My friend Bernardo Ruceliai here is a 
man of reasons, I know, and I have no objection to anybody’s 
finding fine-spun reasons for me, so that they don’t interfere 
with my actions as a man of family who has faith to keep with 
his connections.” 

If that is an appeal to me, Niccolb,” said Bernardo Ru- 
cellai, with a formal dignity, in amusing contrast with Ridolfi’s 
curt and pithy ease, “ I may take this opportunity of saying, 
that while my wishes are partly determined by long-standing 
personal relations, I cannot enter into any positive schemes 
with persons over whose actions I have no control. I myself 
might be content with a restoration of the old order of things \ 
but with modifications— with important modifications. And 
the one point on which I wish to declare my concurrence with 
Lorenzo Tornabuoni is, that the best policy to be pursued by 
our friends is, to throw the weight of their interest into the 
scale of the popular party. For myself, I condescend to no 
dissimulation ; nor do I at present see the party or the scheme 
that commands my full assent. In all alike there is crudity 
and confusion of ideas, and of all the twenty men who are 
my colleagues in the present crisis, there is not one with whom 
I do not find myself in wide disagreement.” 

Niccolb Ridolfi shrugged his shoulders, and left it to some 
one else to take up the ball. As the wine went round the 
talk became more and more frank and lively, and the desire 
of several at once to be the chief speaker, as usual caused 
the company to break up into small knots of two and three. 

It was a result which had been foreseen by Lorenzo Tor- 
nabuoni and Giannozzo Pucci, and they were among the first 
to turn aside from the highroad of general talk and enter into 
a special conversation with Tito, who sat between them j 
gradually pushing away their seats, and turning their backs 
on the table and wine. 

‘‘ In truth, Melema,” Tornabuoni was saying at this stage, 
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laying one hose-clad leg across the knee of the other, and 
caressing Iiis ankle, “I know of no man in Florence who can 
serve our party better than you. You see what most of out 
friends are : men who can no more hide their prejudices than 
a dog can hide the natural tone of his bark, or else men whose 
political ties are so notorious, that they must always be 
objects of suspicion. Tiannozzo here, and I, 1 flatter niyself, 
are able to overcome that suspicion ; we have that power of 
concealment and flnesse, without which a rational cultivated 
man, instead of having any prerogative, is really at a disad- 
vantage compared with a wild bull or a savage. But, except 
yourself, I know of no one else on whom we could rely for 
the necessary discretion.^^ 

“ Yes,'' said Giannozzo Pucci, laying his hand on Tito's 
shoulder, the fact is, Tito inio, you can help us better than 
if you were Ulysses himself, for I am convinced that Ulysses 
often made himself disagreeable. To manage men one ought 
to have a sharp mind in a velvet sheath. And there is not a 
soul ill Florence who could undertake a business like this 
journey to Rome, for example, with the same safety that you 
can. There is your scholarship, which may always be a pre- 
text for such journeys ; and what is better, there is your 
talent, which it would be harder to match than your scholar- 
ship- Niccolb Macchiavelli might have done for us if he had 
been on our side, but hardly so well. He is too much bitten 
with notions,and has not your power of fascination. All the 
worse for him. He has lost a great chance in life, and you 
have got it." 

Yes," said Tornabuoni, lowering his voice in a significant 
manner, you have only to play your game well, Melema, and 
the future belongs to you. For the Medici, you may rely upon 
it, will keep a foot in Rome as well as in Florence, and the 
time may not be far off when they will be able to make a 
finer career for their adherents even than they did in old days. 
Why shouldn’t you take orders some day ? There’s a cardi- 
nal’s hat at the end of that road, and you would not be the 
first Greek who has worn that ornament,” 

Tito laughed gayly. He was too acute not to measure 
Tornabuoni ’s exaggerated flattery, but still the flattery had a 
pleasant flavor. 

My joints are not so stiff yet," he said, “ that f can’t be 
induced to run without such a high prize as that. I think the 
income of an abbey or two held ‘in commendani,’ without 
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the trouble o! getting my head shaved, would satisfy me at 
present/- ' 

I was not joking,” said Tornabuooi, with grave suavity ; 
“ I think a scholar would always be the better off for taking 
orders. But we’ll talk of that another time. One of the ob- 
jects to be first borne in mind, is that you should win the 
confidence of the men who hang about San Marco ; that is 
what Giannozzo and I shall do, but you may carry it farther 
than we can, because you are less observed. In that way you 
can get a thorough knowledge of their doings, and you will 
make a broader screen for your agency on our side. Nothing 
of course can be done before you start for Rome, because this 
bit of business between Piero de’ Medici and the French 
nobles must be effected at once. I mean when you come 
back, of course ; I need say no more. I believe you could 
make yourself the pet votary of San Marco, if you liked ; but 
you are wise enough to know that effective dissimulation is 
never immoderate.” 

“If it were not that an adhesion to the popular side is 
necessary to your safety as an agent of our party, Tito mio,” 
said Giannozzo Pucci, who was more fraternal and less pat- 
ronizing in his manner than Tornabuoni, “I could have wish- 
ed your skill to have been employed in another w^ay, for which 
it is still better fitted. But now we must look out for some 
other man among us who will manage to get into the confi- 
dence of our sworn enemies, the Arrabbiati ; we need to know 
their movements more than those of the Prate’s party, who 
are strong enough to play above-board. Still, it would have 
been a difficult thing for you, from your known relations with 
the Medici a little while back, and that sort of kinship your 
wife has with Bernardo del Nero. We must find a man who 
has no distinguished connections, and who has not yet taken 
any side.” 

Tito was pushing his hair backward automatically, as his 
manner was, and looking straight at Pucci with a scarcely 
perceptible smile on his lip. 

“ No need to look out for any one else,” he said, promptly, 
“ I can manage the whole business with perfect ease. I will 
engage to make myself the special confidant of that thick- 
headed Golfo Spini, and know his projects before he knows 
them himself.” 

Tito seldom spoke so confidently of his own powers, but 
he was in a state of exaltation at the sudden opening of a new 
path before him, where fortune seemed to have hung higher 
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prizes than any he had thought of hitherto. Hitherto he had 
seen success only in the form of favor; it now flashed on 
him in the shape of power— of such power as is possible to talent 
without traditional ties, and without beliefs. Each party that 
thought of him as a tool might become dependent on him. 
His position as an alien, his indifference to the ideas or prej- 
udices of the men amongst whom he moved, were suddenly 
transformed into advantages: he became newly conscious of 
his own adroitness in the presence of a game that he was 
called on to play. And all the motives which might have 
made 1 ito shrink from the triple deceit that came before him 
as a tempting game, had been slowly strangled in him by the 
successive falsities of his life. 

Our lives make a moral tradition for our individual selves, 
as the life of mankind at large makes a moral tradition for 
the race ; and to have once acted nobly seems a reason why 
we should always be noble. But Tito was feeling the effect 
of an opposite tradition: he had won no memories of self- 
conquest and perfect faithfulness from which he could have a 
sense of falling. 

The triple colloquy went on with growing spirit till it was 
interruptecl by a call from the table. Probably the move- 
ment came from the listeners in the party, who were afraid lest 
the talkers should tire themselves. At all events it was 
agreed that there had been enough of gravity, and lluceliai 
had just ordered new flasks of Montepulciano. 

“ How many minstrels are there among us ? he said, 
when there had been a general rallying round the table. “ Me- 
lema, I think you are the chief : Matteo will give you the lute.’’ 

‘^Ah, yes!” said Giannozzo Pucci, ‘‘lead the last chorus 
from Poliziano’s “ Orfeo,” that you have found such an excel- 
lent measure for, and we will all fall in : — 

‘ Ciascun segua, o Bacco, te : 

Bacco, Bacco, evoe, evofe I ’ 

The servant put the lute into Tito’s hands, and then said 
something in an undertone to his master. A little subdued 
questioning and answering went on between them, while Tito 
touched the lute in a preluding way to the strain of the chortis, 
and there was a confusion of speech and musical hiunming 
all round the table. Bernardo Rucellai had said, “ Wait a 
moment, Melema but the words had been unlieard by Tito, 
who was leaning towards Pucci, and singing low to him the 
phrases of the Maenad-- chorus. He noticed nothing until the 
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buzz round the table suddenly ceased, and notes of his own 
voice, with its soft low-toned triumph, '' Evoe, evo^ ! ’i fell in 
startling isolation. 

It was a strange moment Baldassarre had moved round 
the table till he was opposite Tito, and as the hum ceased 
there, might be seen for an instant Baklassarre^s fierce dark 
eyes bent on Tito’s bright smiling unconsciousness, while the 
low notes of triumph dropped from his lips into the silence. 

Tito looked up with a slight start, and his lips turned pale, 
blithe seemed hardly more moved than Giannozzo Pucci, who 
had looked up at the same moment — or even than several 
others round the table; for that sallow cleep-lined face with 
the hatred in its eyes seemed a terrible apparition across the 
wax-lit ease and gayety. And Tito quickly recovered some 
self-command. “ A mad old man— he looks like it — he A 
mad 1 ” was the instantaneous thought that brought some 
courage with it ; for he could conjecture no inward change in 
Baldassarre since they had met before. He just let his eyes 
fall and laid the lute on the table with apparent ease ; but his 
lingers pinched the neck of the lute hard while he governed 
his head and his glance sufficiently to look with an air of quiet 
appeal towards Bernardo Rucellai, who said at once — 

“ Good man, what is your business ? What is the impor- 
tant declaration that you have to make ? 

‘‘ Messer Bernardo Rucellai, I wish you and your honor- 
able friends to know in what sort of company you are sitting. 
There is a traitor among you.” 

There was a general movement of alarm. Every one 
present, except Tito, thought of political danger and not of 
private injury. 

Baldassarre began to speak as if he were thoroughly as- 
sured of what he had to say ; but, in spite of his long prepara- 
tion for this moment, there was the tremor of overmastering 
excitement in his voice. His passion shook him. He went 
on, but he did not say what he had meant to say. As he fixed 
his eyes on Tito again the passionate words were like blows 
— they defied premeditation. 

There is a man among you who is a scoundrel , a liar, a 
robber. I was a father to him. I took him from beggary 
when he was a child. J reared him, I cherished him, I taught 
him, I made him a scholar. My head has lain hard that his 
might have a pillow. And he left me in slavery ; he sold 
the gems that were mine, and when I came again, he denied 
me.” 
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^fhe last Words had been uttered with almost cowulsed 
agitation, and Baldassarre paused, trembling. All glances 
were turned on Tito, who was now looking straight at Baidas- 
sarre. It was a moment of desperation that annihilated all 
feeling in him, except the determination to risk anything for 
the chance of escape. And he gathered confidence from the 
agitation by which Baldassarre was evidently shaken. He had 
ceased to pinch the neck of the lute, and had thrust his 
thumbs into his belt, while his lips had begun to assume a 
slight curl. He had never yet done an act of murderous 
cruelty even to the smallest animal that could utter a cry, but 
at that moment he would have been capable of treacling the 
breath from a smiling child for the sake of his own safety. 

“ What does this mean, Melenia said Bernardo Rucellai, 
in atone of cautious surprise. He, as well as the rest of the 
company, felt relieved that the tenor of the accusation was 
not political. 

Messer Bernardo,^’ said Tito, I believe this man is 
mad. I did not recognize him the first time he encountered 
me in Florence, but I know now that he is the servant who 
years ago accompanied me and my adopted father to Greece, 
and was dismissed on account of misdemeanors. His name 
is Jacopo di Nola. Even at that time I believe his mind was 
unhinged, for, without any reason, he had conceived a strange 
hatred towards me ; and now I am convinced that he is labor- 
ing under a mania which causes him to mistake his identity. 
He has already attempted my life since he has been in Flor- 
ence ; and I am in constant danger from him. But he is an 
object of pity rather than of indignation. It is too certain 
that my father is dead. You have only my word for it ; but I 
must leave it to your judgment how far it is pyobable that a 
man of intellect and learning would have been lurking abqut 
in dark corners for the last month with the purpose of assas- 
sinating me ; or how far it is probable that, if this man w^ere 
my second father, I could have any motive for denying him. 
That story about my being rescued from beggaryns the vision 
of a diseased brain. But it wdll be a satisfaction to meat 
least if you will demand from him proofs of his identity, lest 
any malignant person should chaose to make this mad im- 
peachment a reproach to me.” 

Tito had felt more and more confidence as he went on ; 
the lie was not so difficult when it was once begun ; and as 
the words fell easily from his lips, they gave him a sense of 
powder such as men feel when they have begun a muscular feat 
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successfully. In this way he acquired boldness ehoiigli to 
end with a challenge for proofs. 

Baldassarre, while he had been walking in the gardens and 
afterwards waiting in an outer room of the pavilion with the 
servants, had been making anew the digest of the evidence he 
would bring to prove his identity and Tito’s baseness, recall- 
ing the description and history of his gems, and assuring him- 
self by rapid mental glances that he could attest his learning 
and his travels. It might be partly owing to this nervous 
strain that the new shock of rage he felt as Tito’s lie fell on 
his ears brought a strange bodily effect with it : a cold stream 
seemed to rush over him, and the last words of the speech 
seemed to be drowned by ringing chimes. Thought gave way 
to a dizzy horror, as if the earth were slipping away from under 
him. Every one in the room was looking at him as Tito 
ended, and saw that the eyes which had had such fierce in- 
tensity only a few minutes before had now a vague fear in 
them. He clutched the back of a seat, and was silent. 

Hardly any evidence could have been more in favor of 
Tito’s assertion. « 

“ Surely I have seen this man before, somewhere,” said 
Tornabuoni. 

“ Certainly you have,” said Tito, readily, in a low tone. 

He is the escaped prisoner who clutched me on the steps of 
the Diiomo. I did not recognize him then ; he looks now 
more as he used to do, except that he has a more unmistak- 
able air of mad imbecility.” 

“ I cast no doubt on your word, Melema,” said Bernardo 
Rucellai, with cautious gravity, “but you are right to desire 
some positive test of the fact.” Then turning to Baldassarre, 
he said, “ If you are the person you claim to be, you can 
doubtless give some description of the gems which were your 
property. I myself was the purchaser of more than one gem 
from Messer Tito — the chief rings, I believe, in his collection. 
One of them is a fine sard, engraved with a subject from 
Homer, If, as you allege, you are a scholar, and the rightful 
owner of that ring, you can doubtless turn to the noted passage 
in Homer from which the subject is taken. Do you accept 
this test, Melema ? or have you anything to allege against its 
validity ? The Jacopo you speak of, was he a scholar ? ” 

It was a fearful crisis for Tito. If he said “ Yes,” his 
quick mind told him that he would shake the credibility of his 
story : if he said “ No,” he risked everything on the uncertain 
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6XteBt of Baldassarris’s imbecility. But there was no notice- 
able pause before he said, “ No. I accept the test.” 

There was a dead silence while Riicellai moved towards 
the recess where the books were, and came back with the 
fine Florentine Homer in his hand. Bald assarre, when he 
was addressed, had turned his head towards the speaker, and 
Rucellai believed that he had understood him. Buthe chose 
to repeat what he had said, that there might be no mistake as 
to the test. 

“ The ring I possess,” he said, “is a fine sard, engraved 
with a subject from Homer. There was no other at all re- 
sembling it in Messer Tito’s collection. Will you turn to the 
passage in Homer from which that subject is taken? Seat 
yourself here,” he added, laying the book on the table, and 
pointing to his own seat while he stood beside it. 

Baldassarre had so far recovered from the first confused 
horror produced by the sensation of rushing coldness and 
chiming din in the ears as to be partly aware of what was 
said to him : he was aware that something was being de- 
manded from him to prove his identity, but he formed no 
distinct idea of the details. The sight of the book recalled 
the habitual longing and faint hope that he could read and 
understand, and he moved tow^ards the chair immediately. 

The book was open before him, and he bent his head a 
little towards it, while everybody w^atched him eagerly. He 
turned no leaf. His eyes wandered over the pages that lay 
before him, and then fixed on them a straining gaze. This 
lasted for two or three minutes in dead silence. Then he 
lifted his hands to each side of his head, and said, in a low 
tone of despair, “ Lost, lost 1 ” 

There was something so piteous in the wandering look 
and the low^ cry, that while they confirmed the belief in his 
madness they raised compassion. Nay, so distinct sometimes 
is the working of a double consciousness within us, that Tito 
himself, while he triumphed in the apparent verification of 
his lie, wished that he had never made the lie necessary to 
himself — wished he had recognized his father on the steps- 
wished he had gone to seek him — wished everything had l3een 
different. But he had borrowed from the terrible iisurer 
Falsehood, and the loan had mounted and mounted with the 
years, till he belonged to the usurer, body and soul. 

■ The compassion excited in all the witnesses was not with* 
out its danger to Tito ; for conjecture is constantly guided by 
feeling, and more than one person suddenly conceived that 
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this man might have been a scholar and have lost his facili- 
ties. On the other hand, they had not present to their minds 
the motives which could have led Tito to the denial of his 
benefactor, and having no ill-will towards him, it would have 
been difficult to them to believe that he had been uttering 
the basest of lies. And the originally common type of Bab 
dassarre’s person, coarsened by years of hardship, told as a 
confirmation of Tito's lie. If Baldassarre, to begin with, could 
have uttered precisely the words he had premeditated, there 
might have been something in the form of his accusation 
which would have given it the stamp not only of true experi- 
ence but of mental refinement. But there had been no such 
testimony in his impulsive agitated words : and there seemed 
the very opposite testimony in the rugged face and the coarse 
hands that trembled beside it, standing out in strong contrast 
in the midst of that velvet-clad, fair-handed company. 

His next movement, while he was being watched in si- 
lence, told against him too. He took his hands from his head, 
and felt for something under his tunic. Every one guessed 
what that movement meant — guessed that there was a weapon 
at his side. Glances were interchanged ; and Bernardo Ru- 
cellai said, in a quiet tone, touching Baldassarre's shoulder — 
My friend, this is an important business of yours. You 
shall have all justice. Follow me into a private room." 

Baldassarre was -still in that half-stunned state in which 
he was susceptible to any prompting, in the same way as an 
insect that forms no conception of what the prompting leads 
to. He rose from his seat, and followed Rucellai out of the 
room. 

In two or three minutes Rucellai came back again, and 
said — 

‘‘He is safe under lock and key. Piero Pitti, you are one 
of the Magnificent Eight, what do you think of our sending 
Matteo to the palace for a couple of sbirri, who may escort 
him to the Stinche ? If there is any danger in him, as I 
think there is, he will be safe there ; and we can inquire about 
him to-morrow." 

Pitti assented, and the order was given. 

“ He is certainly an ill-looking fellow," said Tornabiioni. 

And you say he has attempted your life already, Melema } " 

And the talk turned on the various forms of madness, and 
the fierceness of the southern blood. If the seeds of conjec- 


♦ The largest prison in Florence. 
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ture unfavorable to Tito had been planted in the mind oi 
any one present, they were hardly strong enough to grow with- 
out the aid of much daylight and ill-will. The common- 
looking, wild-eyed old man, clad in serge, might have won 
belief without very strong evidence, if he had accused a man 
who was envied and disliked. As it was, the only congruous 

t ^^^se seemed to be the one that 

sent the unpleasant accuser safely out of sight, and left the 
ple^ant serviceable Tito just where he was before. 
nthArc^t-fi gradually floated away, and gave place to 
f ’ ' tramp, and something like the struggling 

of a man who was being dragged away, were heard outside. 

interruption seemed to 
make the last hour s conviviality more resolute and vigorous. 
Everyone was willing to forget a disagreeable incident. 

M k:,!, ti® • '''“s palpitating, and the wine tasted no better 
to him than if it had been blood. 

lie had paid a heavier price than ever to make 

ev?tSil?w 1 ^'5^ aot like the price, and yet it was in- 

evitable that he should be glad of the purchase. 

exc\tpnL^!T '^korus. He was in a state of 

AAni!- ^ oppressive sensations, and the wretched 

-^mething hateful but irrevocable, were 
iTself triumph which seemed to assert 

^ feeliiig that would subsist and be master of the 
morrow* 

bA wi!f master. For on the morrow, as we saw, when 

air at a tnission to Rome, he had the 

air of a man well satisfied with the world. 


CHAPTER XL. 

AN ARRESTING VOICE. 

When Romola sat down on the stone under the cvoress 

Site hTS'”" 1“ Sl't of treecirS 

the wideninp- the accustomed walls and streets ; 

t£e who was by this 

farther on^" Siena, while every hour would take her 

farther on the opposite way; the morning stillness; the 
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great dip of ground on the roadside making a gulf betweeti 
her and the sombre calm of the mountains. For the first 
time in her life she felt alone in the presence of tlioearth and 
sky, with no human presence interposing and making a law 
for her. 

Suddenly a voice close to her said— 

You are Romola de^ Bardi, the wife of Tito Melema.’^ 

She knew the voice : it had vibrated through her more 
than once before ; and because she knew it, she did not turn 
round or look up. She sat shaken by awe, and yet inwardly 
rebelling against the awe. It was one of those black-skirted 
monks who was daring to speak to her, and interfere with 
her privacy: that was all. And yet she was shaken, as if 
that destiny which men thought of as a sceptred deity had 
come to her, and grasped her with fingers of flesh. 

‘^You are fleeing from Florence in disguise. I have a 
command from God to stop you. You are not permitted to 
flee.’’ 

Romola’s anger at the intrusion mounted higher at these 
imperative words. She would not turn round to look at the 
speaker, whose examining gaze she resented. Sitting quite 
motionless, she said — 

What right have you to speak to me, or to hinder me ?” 

“ The right of a messenger. You have put on a religious 
garb, and you have no religious purpose. You have sought 
the garb as a disguise. But you were not suffered to pass 
me without being discerned. It was declared to me who 
you were : it is declared to me that you are seeking to escape 
from the lot God has laid upon you. You wish your true 
name and your true place in life to be hidden, that you may 
choose for yourself a new name and a new place, and have 
no rule but your own will. And I have a command to call 
you back. My daughter, you must return to your place.” 

Romola’s mind rose in stronger rebellion with every sen- 
tence. She was the more determined not to show any sign 
of submission, because the consciousness of being inwardly 
shaken made her dread lest she should fall into irresolution. 
She spoke with more irritation than before. 

I will not return. I acknowledge no right of priests and 
monks to interfere with my actiGns. You have no power 
over me.” 

“I know — I know you have been brought up in scorD of 
obedience. But it is not the poor monk who claims to inter- 
fere with you: it is the truth that commands you. And yow 
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cannot escape it Either you must obey it, and it will lead 
you ; or you must disobey itj and it will hang on you with the 
weight of a chain which you will drag forever. But you will 
obey itj ttiy daugh ten Your old servant will te turn to you 
with the mules ; my companion is gone to fetch him ; and 
you will go back to Florence.” 

She started up with anger in her eyes, and faced the 
speaker. It was Fra Girolamo: she knew that well enough 
before. She was nearly as tall as he was, and their faces were 
almost on a level. She had started up with defiant words ready 
to burst from her lips, but they fell back again without utter- 
ance. She had met Fra Girolamo^s cairn glance, and the 
impression from it was so new to her, that her anger sank 
ashamed as something irrelevant. 

There was nothing transcendent in Savonarola’s face. It 
was not beautiful. It was strong- featured, and owed all its 
refinement to habits of mind and rigid discipline of the body. 
The source of the impression his glance produced on Fomola 
was the sense it conveyed to her of interest in her and care 
for her apart from any personal feeling. It was the first time 
she had encountered a gaze in which simple human fellowship 
expressed itself as a strongly-felt bond. Such a glance is half 
the vocation of the priest or spiritual guide of men, and 
Romola felt it impossible again to question his authority to 
speak to her. She stood silent, looking at him. And he 
spoke again. 

“You assert your freedom proudly, my daughter. But 
who is so base as the debtor that thinks himself free } '' 

There was a sting in those words, and Romola’s counte- 
nance changed as if a subtle pale flash had gone over it 

“ And you are flying from your debts : the debt of a Flor- 
entine woman ; the debt of a wife. You are turning your back 
on the lot that has been appointed for you- — ^you are going to 
choose another. But can man or woman choose duties No 
more than they can choose their birthj lace or their father and 
mother. My daughter, you are fleeing from the presence of 
God into the wilderness.” 

As the anger melted from Romola’s mind, it had given 
place to a new presentiment of the strength there might be 
in submission, if this man, at whom-. sbe was beginning ; to : 
look with a vague reverence, had some valid law to show her. 
But no-— it was im.possible ; he .could . not know: what ^ deter- : 
mined her. Yet she could not again simply refuse to be 
guided j she was constrained to plead ; and in, her new need 
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to be reverent while she resisted, the title which she had 
never given him before came to her lips without forethought. 

“ My father, you cannot know the reasons which compel 
me to go. None can know them but myself. None can 
judge forme. I have been driven by great sorrow. I am 
resolved to go.” 

“ I know enough, my daughter : my mind has been so far 
illuminated concerning you, that I' know enough. You are 
not happy in your married life ; but I am not a confessor, and 
I seek to know nothing that should be reserved for the sea! 
of confession. I have a divine warrant to stop, you which does 
not depend on such knowledge. You were warned by a mes- 
sage from heaven, delivered in my presence — you were warned 
before marriage, when you might still have lawfully chosen to 
be free from the marriage-bond. But you chose the bond; 
and in wilfully breaking it — I speak to you as a pagan, if the 
holy mystery of matrimony is not sacred to you — you are 
breaking a pledge. Of what wrongs will you complain, my 
daughter, when you yourself are committing one of the 
greatest wrongs a woman and a citizen can be guilty of — 
withdrawing in secrecy and disguise from a pledge which you 
have given in the face of God and your fellow-men ? Of w'hat 
wrongs will you complain, when you yourself are breaking the 
simplest law that lies at the foundation of the trust which 
binds man to man — faithfulness to the spoken word ? This, 
then, is the wisdom you have gained by scorning the mysteries 
of the Church ? — not to see the bare duty of integrity where 
the Church would have taught you to see, not integrity only, 
but religion.” 

The blood had rushed to Romola’s face, and she shrank 
as if she had been stricken. “I would not have put on a 
disguise,” she began ; but she could not go on, — she was too 
much shaken by the suggestion in the Frate^s words of a pos- 
sible affinity between her own conduct and Tito’s. 

“ And to break that pledge you fly from Florence : Florence, 
where there are the only men and women in the world to 
whom you owe the debt of a fellow-citizen.” 

“I should nevep have quitted Florence,” said Romola, 
tremulously, “as long as there was any hope of my fulfilling 
a duty to my father there.” 

“ And do you own no tie but that of a child to her father in 
the flesh? Your life has been spent in blindness, my daugh- 
ter. You have lived with those who sit on a hill aloof, and 
look down on the life of their fellow-men, I know their vaii? 
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discourse. It is of what has been in the times which they fill 
with their own fancied wisdom, while they scorn God’s work 
in the present. And doubtless you were taught homahere 
were pagan women who felt what it was to live for the Re- 
public ; yet you have never felt that you, a Florentine woman, 
should live for Florence. If your own people are wearing a 
yoke, will you slip from under it, instead of struggling with 
them to lighten it ? There is hunger and misery in our streets, 
yet you say, ^ I care not ; I have my own sorrow ; I will go away, 
if perad venture I can ease them.’ The servants of God are 
struggling after a law of justice, peace, and charity, that the 
hundred thousand citizens among whom you were born may 
be governed righteously ; but you think no more of this than 
if you were a bird, that may spread its wings and fly whither 
it will in search of food to its liking. And yet you have scorned 
the teaching of the Church, my daughter. Ks if you, a wilful 
wanderer, following your own blind choice, were not below the 
humblest Florentine woman w'ho stretches forth her hands 
with her own people, and craves a blessing for them ; and 
feels a close sisterhood with the neighbor who kneels beside 
her and is not of her own blood ; and thinks of the mighty 
purpose that God has for Florence ; and waits and endures 
because the promised work is great, and she feels herself 
little.*’ 

^* I was not going away to ease and selfrindulgence/’ said 
Romola, raising her head again, with a prompting to vindi- 
cate herself. 1 was going away to hardship. I expect no 
joy : it is gone from my life.” 

You are seeking your own will, my daughter. You are 
seeking some good other than the law you are bound to obey. 
But how will you find good ? It is not a thing of choice ; it 
is a river that flo\ys from the foot of the Invisible Throne, 
and flows by the path of obedience. Isay again, man can- 
not choose his duties. You may choose to forsake your 
duties, and choose not to have the sorrow they bring. But 
you will go forth; and what will you find, my daughter? 
Sorrow without duty — bitter lierbs, and no bread with them.” 

“ But if you knew,” said Romola, clasping her hands and 
pressing them tight, as she looked pleadingly at Fra Girolamo ; 

if you knew .what it was to me— how impossible it seemed 
to, me to bear it.” . . ■ ■ 

‘‘My daughter,” he said, pointing to the cord round 
Romola’s neck, “you carry something .within .your mantle i 
draw^^ it forth, and look at it.” 
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Romola gave a slight start, but her imp?ilse now was to 
do just what" Savonarola told her. Her self-doubt was grap™ 
pled by a stronger will and a stronger conviction than her 
own. She drew forth !he crucifix. Still pointing towards it, 
he said— 

“There, my daughter, is the image of a Supreme Offer- 
ing, made by Supreme Love, because the need of man was 
great.’^ 

He paused, and she held the crucifix trembling — trem- 
bling under a sudden impression of the wide distance between 
her present and her past self. What a length of road she 
had travelled through since she first took that crucifix from 
the Frate’s hands ! Had life as many secrets before her still 
as it had for her then, in her young blindness ? It was a 
thought that helped all other subduing influences ; and at the 
sound of Fra Girolamo’s voice again, Romola, with a quick 
involuntary movement, pressed the crucifix against her man- 
tle and looked at him with more submission than before. 

“Conform your life to that image, my daughter ; make 
your sorrow an offering : and when the fire of Divine charity 
burns within you, and you behold the need of your fellow-men 
by the light of that flame, you will not call your offering great. 
You have carried yourself proudly, as one who held herself 
not of common blood or of common thoughts ; but you have 
been as one unborn to the true life of man. What ! you say 
your love for your father no longer tells you to stay in Flor- 
ence } Then, since that tie is snapped, you are without a law, 
without religion : you are no better than a beast of the field 
when she is robbed of her young. If the yearning of a fleshly 
love is gone, you are without love, without obligation. See, 
then, my daughter, how you are below the life of the believer 
who worships that image of the Supreme Offering, and feels 
the glow of a common life with the lost multitude for whom 
that offering was made, and beholds the history of the world 
as the history of a great redemption in which he is himself a 
fellow-worker, in his own place and among his own people \ 
If you held that faith, my beloved daughter, you would not 
be a wanderer flying from suffering, and blindly seeking the 
good of a freedom which is lawlessness. You would feel that 
F’orjiice was the home of your soul as well as your birthplace, 
because you would see the work that was given you to do 
there. If you forsake your place, who will fill k ? You ought 
to be in 3'Our place now, helping in the great work by which 
(Jod will purify Florence, and raise it to be the guide of the 
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nations. What ! the earth is full of iniquity — MI of groans 
—the light is still struggling with a mighty darkness, and you 
say, ^ 1 cannot bear my bonds ; I will burst them asunder; I 
will go where no man claims me ^ ? My daughter, every bond 
of your life is a debt : the right lies in the payment of that 
debt ; it can lie nowhere else. In vain will you wander over 
the earth; y6u will be wandering forever away from the 
right./’ 

Romola was inwardly struggling with strong forces : that 
immense personal influence of Savonarola, which came from 
the energy of his emotions and beliefs ; and her conscious- 
ness, surmounting all prejudice, that liis words implied a 
higher law than any she had yet obeyed. But the resisting 
thoughts were not yet overborne. 

“ flow, then, could Dino be right? He broke ties. He 
forsook his place.” 

“ That was a special vocation. He was constrained to 
depart, else he could not have attained the higher life. It 
would have been stifled within him.” 

And I too,” said Romola, raising her hands to her brow, 
and speaking in a tone of anguish, as if she were being dragged 
to some torture. Father, you may be wrong.” 

Ask your conscience, my daughter. You have no voca- 
tion such as your brother had. You are a wife. You seek 
to break your ties in self-will and anger, not because the 
higher life calls upon you to renounce them. The higher life 
begins for us, my daughter, when we renounce our own will 
to bow before a Divine law. That seems hard to you. It is 
the portal of wisdom, and freedom, and blessedness. And 
the symbol of it hangs before you. That wisdom Is the re- 
ligion of the Cross. And you stand aloof from it: you are a 
pagan ; you have been taught to say, am as the wise men 
who lived before the time when the Jew of Nazareth was cru- 
cified.’ And that is your wisdom ! To be as the dead whose 
eyes are closed, and whose ear is deaf to the work of God 
that has been since their time. What has yoT,i dead wisdom 
done for you, my daughter? It has left you without a heart 
for the neighbors among whom you dwell, without care for 
the great work by which FlDrence is to be regenerated and 
the world made holy ; it has left you without a share in the: 
Divine life which quenches the sense of suffering. Self in the 
ardors of an ever-growing love. x\nd now, wdien the sword 
has pierced your soul, you say, ‘ I will go away ; I cannot bear 
■ my sorrow.’, , And you think, nothing f the ;sorrow and the 







wrong that are within the walls of the city where yon dwell : 
you would leave your place empty, when it ought to be filled 
with your pity and your labor. If there is wickedness in the 
streets, your steps should shine with the light of purity ; if 
there is a cry of anguish, you, my daughter, because you know 
the meaning of the cry, should be there to still it. My bfr 
loved daughter, sorrow has come to teach you ahiew worship : 
the sign of it hangs before you.” 

Romola's mind was still torn by conflict. She foresaw 
that she should obey Savonarola and go back : his words had 
come to her as if they were an interpretation of that revulsion 
from self-satisfied ease, and of that new fellowship with suffer- 
ing, which had already been awakened in her.^ His arresting 
voice had brought a new condition into her life, which made 
it seem impossible to her that she could go on her way as if 
she had not heard it ; yet she shrank as one who sees the 
path she must take, but sees, too, that the hot lava lies there. 
And the instinctive shrinking from a return to her husband 
brought doubts. She turned away her eyes from Fra Giro- 
lamo, and stood for a minute or two with her hands hanging 
clasped before her, like a statue. At last she spoke, as if 
the words were being wrung from her, still looking on the 
ground. 

“My husband ... he is not . . . my love is gone!” 

“ My daughter, there is the bond of a higher love. Mar- 
riage is not carnal only, made for, selfish delight. See what 
that thought leads you to 1 It leads you to wander away in a 
false garb from all the obligations of your place and name. 
That would not have been, if you had learned that it is a sac- 
ramental vow, from which none but God can release you. My 
daughter, your life is not as a grain of sand, to be blown by 
the winds ; it is a thing of flesh and blood, that dies if it be 
sundered. Your husband is not a malefactor ? ” 

Romola started, “ Heaven forbid I No ; I accuse Mm of 
nothing.” 

“I did not suppose he was a malefactor. I meant, thatil 
he were a malefactor, your place would be in the prison be* 
side him. My daughter, if the cross comes to you as a wife, 
you must carry it as a wife. You may say, ‘ I will forsake my 
husband,’ but you cannot cease to be a wife.” 

“Yetif—oh, how could I bear— Romola had invoh 
iintarily begun to say something which she sought to banish 
from her mind again. 

“Make your marriage-sorrows m offering toOj, mj 
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daughter; an offering to the great work by which sin and 
sorrow are being made to cease. The end is sure, and is 
already beginning. Here in Florence it is beginning, and the 
eyes of faith behold it. And it maybe our blessedness to die 
for it : to die daily by the crucifixion of our selfish wi!i~~todie 
at last by laying our bodies on the altar. My daughter, you 
are a child of Florence ; fulfil the duties of that great inherit- 
ance, Live for Florence — for your own people, whom God 
is preparing to bless the earth. Bear the anguish and the 
smart. The iron is sharp— I know, I know — it rends the ten- 
der flesh. The draught is bitterness on the lips. But there 
is rapture in the cup— there is the vision which makes all life 
below it dross forever. Come, my viaughter, come back to 
your place ! ” 

While Savonarola spoke with growing intensity, his arms 
tightly folded before him still, as they had been from the first, 
but his face alight as from an inward flame, Romola felt her- 
self surrounded and possessed by the glow of his passionate 
faith. The chill doubts all melted away ; she was subdued 
by the sense of something unspeakably great to which she was 
being called by a strong being who roused a new strength 
within herself. In a voice that was like a low prayerful cry, 
she said— 

“ Father, I will be guided. Teach me ! I will go back ! 

Almost unconsciously she sank on her knees. Savonarola 
stretched out his hands over her ; but feeling would no longer 
pass through the channel of speech, and he w^as silent. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

COMING BACK, 

*®Rts.e, my daughter,’’ .said Fra Girolamo at last. ’ Your 
servant is waiting not far' off with the mules, ' It is ..time that 
I should go onward to Florence.” 

Romola arose,, from her' knees. ^ That silent' att.itiide had 
been a sort of sacrament to her, confiiming the state of yearn- 
ing passivity on which she had newly entered. By the one 
act of renouncing her resolve to quit her husband, her will 

, 2 % ^ 
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seemed so utterly bruised that she felt the need of direction 
even in small things. She lifted up the edge of her cowl, and 
saw Maso and the second Dominican standing with their 
backs towards her on the edge of the hill about ten yards 
from her; but she looked at Savonarola again without speak- 
ing, as if the order to Maso to turn back must come from him 
and not from her. 

I will go and call them,” he said, answering her glance 
of appeal ; ‘‘ and I will recommend you, my daughter, to the 
Brother who is with me. You desire to put yourself under 
guidance, and to learn that wdsdom which has been hitherto 
as foolishness to you. A chief gate of that wisdom is the 
sacrament of confession. You will need a confessor, my 
daughter, and I desire to put you under the care of Fra Sal- 
vestro, one of the brethren of San Marco, in whom I most 
confide.” 

“I would rather have no guidance but yours, father,” 
said Romola, looking anxious. 

“ My daughter, I do not act as a confessor. The voca- 
tion I have withdraws me from offices that would force me 
into frequent contact with the laity, and interfere with my 
special duties.” 

“Then shall I not be able to speak to you in private ? if 

I waver, if ” Romola broke off from rising agitation. She 

felt a sudden alarm lest her new strength in renunciation 
should vanish if the immediate personal influence of Savona- 
rola vanished. 

“ My daughter, if your soul has need of the word in pri- 
vate from my lips, you will let me know it through Fra Sal- 
vestro, and I will see you in the sacristy or in the choir of 
San Marco. And I will not cease to watch over you. I 
will instruct my brother concerning you, that he may guide 
you into that path of labor for the suffering and the hungry 
to which you are called as a daughter of Florence in these 
times of hard need. I desire to behold you among the 
feebler and more ignorant sisters as the apple-tree among 
the trees of the forest, so that your fairness and all natu- 
ral gifts may be but as a lamp through which the Divine 
light shines the more purely. I ^iii go now and call your 
servant.” 

When Maso had been sent a little way in advance, Fra 
Salvestro came forward, and Savonarola led Romola towards 
him. She had beforehand felt an inward shrinking from a 

pew who was a total stranger to her ^ but to have re- 
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listed Savonarola^s advice would imve been to assume an at- 
titude of independence at a moment when all her strength 
.must be drawn from the renunciation of independence. And 
the whole bent of her mind now was towards doing what was 
painful rather than what was easy. She bowed reverently to 
Fra Salvestro before looking directly at him ^ but when she 
raised her head and saw him fully, her reluctance became a 
palpitating doubt. There are men whose presence infuses 
trust and reverence ; fhere are others to whom m’-e have need 
to carry our trust and reverence ready-made ; and that dif- 
ference flashed on Romola as she ceased to have Savonarola 
before her, and saw in his stead Fra Salvestro Maruffi. It 
was not that there was' anything manifestly repulsive in Fra 
Salvestro’s face and manner, any air of hypocrisy, any tinge 
of coarseness ; his face was handsomer than Fra Girolamo’s, 
his person a little taller. Tie was the long- accepted confessor 
of many among the chief personages in Florence, and had 
therefore had large experience as a spiritual director. But 
his face had the vacillating expression of a mind unable to 
concentrate itself strongly in the channel of one great emo- 
tion or belief — an expression which is fatal to influence over 
an ardent nature like Romola’s. Such an expression is not 
the stamp of insincerity ; it is the stamp simply of a shallow 
soul, which will often be found sincerely striving to fill a hig*h 
vocation, sincerely composing its countenance to the utter- 
ance of s-il)lime formulas, but finding the muscles twitch or 
relax in spite of belief, as prose insists on coming instead of 
poetry to the man who has not the divine frenzy. Fra vSal- 
vestro had a peculiar liability to visions, dependent appar- 
ently on a constitution given to somnambulism. Savonarola 
believed in the supernatural character of these visions, while 
Fra Salvestro himself had originally resisted such an inter- 
pretation of them, and had even rebuked Savonarola for his 
prophetic preaching : another proof, if one were wanted, that 
the relative greatness of men is not to be gauged by their 
tendency to disbelieve the superstitions of their age. For of 
these two there can be no question which was the great man 
and which the small 

; The difference between them was measured , very accii- 
rately by the change in Romola’s feeling as Fra Salvestro./ 
'.began to address, her in words of exhortation and' encourage- 
ment. After her first angry resistance of Savonarola had 
passed away, she had lost all remembrance of the old dread 
lest ^ny influence should drag ber 'within' the circle of |aa2|t|T 
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cism and sour monkish piety. But now again, the chill 
breath of that dread stole over her. It could have no decis- 
ive effect against the impetus her mind had just received - 
It was only like the closing of the gray clouds over the 
sunrise, which made her returning path monotonous and 
sombre. 

And perhaps of all sombre paths that on which we o-o 
back after treading it with a strong resolution is the one that 
most severely tests the fervor of renunciation. As they re 
entered the city gates the light snow-flakes fell about them • 
and as the gray sister walked hastily homeward from the Pi' 
azza di San Marco, and trod the bridge again and turned in 
at the large door in the Via de’ Bardi, her footsteps were 
marked darkly on the thin carpet of snow, and her cowl fell 
laden and damp about her face. 

She went up to her room, threw off her serge, destroyed 
the parting letters, replaced all her precious trifles, unbound 
her hair, and put on her usual black dress. Instead of tak 
ing a long exciting journey, she was to sit down in her usual 
alone against the windows, and she was 

She felt the dreariness, yet her courage was hio-h lito 
that of a seeker who has come on new si£»-ns of crold ’ Sh^. 
was going to thread life by a fresh clue. She had thrown all 
the eneigy of her will into renunciation. The empty taber 
nadejemained locked, and she placed Dino’s crucifix oid‘ 

till f/js outward monotony of her solitary home 

till the night came like a white ghost at the windows Yet 

Christmas-eve in her life to Ro- 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

ROMOLA IN HER PLACE. 

It was the thirtieth of October 1496. The shy that 
morning was clear enough, and there was a pleasant autumnal 
breeze. But the Florentines just then thought very little 
about the land breezes: they were thinking of the gales at 
sea, which seemed to be uniting with all other powers to dis- 
prove the Frate’s declaration that Heaven took special care 
of Florence. 

For those terrible gales had driven away from the coast 
of Leghorn certain ships from Marseilles, freighted with sol- 
diery and corn ; and Florence was in the direst need, first of 
food, and secondly of fighting men. Pale Famine was in her 
streets, and her territory was threatened on all its borders. 

For the French king, that new Charlemagne, tvho had en- 
tered Italy in anticipatory triumph, and had conquered Naples 
without the least trouble, had gone away again fifteen months 
ago, and was even, it was feared, in his grief for the loss of a 
new-born son, losing the languid intention of coming back 
again to redress grievances and set the church in order. A 
league had been formed against him — a Holy League, with 
Pope Borgia at its head— -to ‘‘ drive put the barbarians,” who 
still garrisoned the fortress of Naples. That had a patriotic 
sound ; but, looked at more closely, the Holy League seemed 
very much like an agreement among certain wolves to drive 
away all other wolves, and then to see which among them- 
selves could snatch the largest share of the prey. And there 
was a general disposition to regard Florence not as a fellow- 
wolf, but , rather as desirable carcass. Florence, therefore, 
■of all the chief Italian States, had alone declined to join the, 
League, adhering still to the French alliance. 

She had declined at her peril.'. At this moment, „Pisa,^stiIi 
fighting savagely for liberty, was being encouraged not only 
by strong forces from Venice and Milan, but by the presence 
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of the German Emperor Maximilian, who had been invited 
by the League, and was joining the Pisans with such troops 
as he had in the attempt to get possession of Leghorn, while 
the coast was invested by Venetian and Genoese ships. And 
if Leghorn should fall into the hands of the enemy, woe to 
Florence ! For if that one outlet towards the sea were closed, 
hedged in as she was on the land by the bitter iil-will of the 
Pope and the jealousy of smaller States, how could succors 
reach her ? • 

The government of Florence had shown a great heart in 
this urgent need, meeting losses and defeats with vigorous 
effort, raising fresh money, raising fresh soldiers, but not neg- 
lecting the good old method of Italian defence — conciliatory 
embassies. And while the scarcity of food was everyday be- 
coming greater, they had resolved, in opposition to old prece- 
dent, not to shut out the starving country people, and the 
mendicants driven from the gs^tos of other cities, who came 
flocking to Florence like birds from a land of snow. 

These acts of a government -in which the disciples of Sav- 
onarola made the strongest element were not allowed to pass 
without criticism. The disaffected were plentiful, and they 
saw clearly that the government took the worst course for th« 
public welfare. Florence ought to join the League and make 
common cause with the other great lulian States, instead o^ 
drawing down their hostility by a futile adb^^rence to a foreign 
ally. ’ Florence ought to take care of her own citizens, instead 
of opening her gates to famine and pestilence hi the shape of 
starving contadini and alien mendicants. 

Every day the distress became sharixu* : every day thf* 
murmurs became louder. And, to crown tho difficulties of 
the government, for a month and more — in obedience to » 
mandate from Rome — Fra Girolamo bad ceased to preach- 
But on the arrival of the terrible news that the ships from 
Marseilles had been driven back, and that no corn was com- 
ing, the need for the voice that could infuse faith and patience 
into the people became too imperative to be resisted. In de 
fiance of the Papal mandate the Signoria requested Savonarola 
to preach. And two days ago he had mounted again the 
pulpit of the Duomo, and had told the people only to waft 
and be steadfast and the divine help would certainly come. 

It was a bold sermon: he consented to have his frock 
stripped off him if, when Florence persevered in fulfilling the 
duties of piety and citizenship, God did not come to hef 
rescue* 
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iTet at present, on 'this morning of the tliirtletli, there 
%ere no signs of rescue. Perhaps if the precious Tabernacle 
of the Madonna dell’ Impruneta were brought into Florence 
and carried in devout procession to the Duomo, that Mother, 
rich in sorrows and therefore in mere}', would plead for the 
suffering city ? For a century and a half there were records 
how the Florentines, suffering from drought, or flood, or fam- 
ine, or pestilence, or the threat of wars, had fetched the potent 
image within her walls, and had found deliverance. And 
grateful honor had been done to her and her ancient church 
of LTmpriineta ; the high house of Buondelmonti, patrons of 
the church, had to guard her hidden image with bare sword; 
wealth had been poured out for prayers at her shrine, for 
chantings, and chapels, and ever-burning lights ; and lands 
had been added, till there was much quarelling for thepriv-ilege 
of serving her. 'Ihe Florentines were deeply convinced of 
her gracioiisness to them, so that the sight of her tabernacle 
within their walls was like the parting of the cloud, and the 
proverb ran, that the Florentines had a Madonna who would 
do what they pleased. 

When were they in more need of her pleading pity than 
now ? And already, the evening before, the tabernacle con- 
taining the miraculous hidden image had been brought with 
high and reverend escort from L’Impruneta, the privileged 
spot six miles beyond the gate of San Piero that looks towards 
Rome, and had been deposited in the church of San Gaggio, 
outside the gate, whence it was to be fetched in solemn pro- 
cession by all the fraternities, trades, and authorities of Flor- 
ence. 

But the Pitying Mother had not yet entered within the 
wails, and the morning arose on unchanged misery and de- 
spondency. Pestilence was hovering in the track of famine. 
Not only the hospitals were full, but the courtyards of private 
houses had been turned into refuges and infirmaries ; and 
still there was unsheltered want. And early this morning, as 
usual, members of the various fraternities who made it part 
of their duty to bury the unfriended dead, were bearing away 
ThC' corpses that had sunk by the wayside. As usual, sweet 
womanly forms, with the refined air and carriage of the well- 
born, but in the plainest garb, were moving about the streets 
on their daily errands of tending the sick and relieving the 
hungry. : ■ . 

One of these forms was easily distinguishable as Romola 
Me*:Bardi.: .Clad' in the simplest garment of black serge, with 
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a plain piece of black drapery drawn over her head^ so as to 
hide all her hair, except the bands of gold that rippled apart 
on her brow, she was advancing from the Ponte Veccliio tow- 
ards the Por’ Santo Maria — the street in a direct line with 
the bridge— when she found her way obstructed by the paus- 
ing of a bier, which was being carried by members of the 
company of San Jacopo del Popolo, in search for the un- 
biiried dead. The brethren at the head of the bier were 
stooping to examine something, while a group of idle work- 
men, with features paled and sharpened by hunger, were clus- 
tering around and all talking at once. 

He’s dead, 1 tell you ! Messer Demeneddio has loved 
him well enough to take him,” 

‘‘ Ah, and it would be well for us all if we could have our 
legs stretched out and go with our heads two or three bracd 
foremost! It’s ill standing upright with hunger to prop 
you.” 

, “ Well, well, he’s an old fellow. Death has got a poor 
bargain. Life’s had the best of him.” 

‘‘ And no Florentine, ten to one ! A beggar turned out 
of Siena. San Giovanni defend us! They’ve no need of 
soldiers to fight us. They send us an army of starving men.” 

“ No, no ! This man is one of the prisoners turned out 
of the Stinche. I know by the gray patch where the prison 
badge was.” 

‘‘ Keep quiet ! Lend a hand 1 Don’t 3 ’’ou see the brethren 
are going to lift him on the bier ? ” 

“It’s likely he’s alive enough if he could only look it. 
The soul may be inside him if it had only a drop of vernacda 
to warm it.” 

“ In truth, I think he is not dead,” said one of the breth- 
ren, when they had lifted him on the bier. “ He has perhaps 
only sunk down for want of food.” 

“ Let me try to give him some wine,” said' Rom ola, coming 
forward. She loosened the small flask which she carried at 
her belt, and, leaning towards the prostrate body, with a deft 
hand she applied a small ivory implement between the teeth, 
and poured into the mouth a few drops of wine. The stim- 
ulus acted : the wine was evidently swallowed. She poured 
more, till the head was moved a little towards her, and the 
eyes of the old man opened full upon her with the vague look 
of returning consciousness. 

Then for the first time a sense of complete recognition 
came over Romola. Those wild dark eyes opening in the 
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sallow deep-lined face, with the white beard, which was now 
long again, were like an unmistakable signature to a reineni- 
bered hand-writing. The light of two summers had not made 
that image any fainter in Romola’s memory: the image of 
the escaped prisoner, whom she had seen in the Diiomo the 
day when Tito first wore the armor — at whose grasp Tito was 
paled with terror in the strange sketch she had seen in Piero’s 
studio. A wretched tremor and palpitation seized her. Now 
at last, perhaps, she was going to know some secret wdiich 
might be more bitter than all that had gone before. She felt 
an impulse to dart away as from a sight of horror; and again, 
a more imperious need to keep close by the side of this old 
man whom, the divination of keen feeling told her, her hus- 
band had injured. In the very instant of this conflict she still 
leaned towards him and kept her right hand ready to admin- 
ister more wine, while her left was passed under his neck. 
Her hands trembled, but their habit of soothing helpfulness 
would have served to guide them without the direction of her 
thought. 

Baldassarre was looking at her for the first time. The 
dose seclusion in which Romola’s trouble had kept her in the 
weeks preceding her flight and his arrest, had denied iiim the 
opportunity he had sought of seeing the Wife who lived in the 
Via de’ Bardi : and at this moment the descriptions he had 
heard of the fair golden-haired woman were all gone, like 
yesterday’s waves. 

‘‘ Will it not be well to carry him to the steps of San 
Stefano?” said Ro mol a, “ We shall cease then to stop up 
the street, and you can go on your way with your bier.” 

They had only to move onward for about thirty yards 
before reaching the steps of San Stefano, and by this time 
Baldassarre was able himself to make some efforts towards 
getting off the bier, and propping himself on the steps against 
the church doorway. The charitable brethren passed on, but 
the group of interested spectators, wdio had nothing to do and 
much to say, had considerably increased. The feeling tow- 
ards the old man was not so entirely friendly now it was 
quite certain that he was alive, but the respect inspired by 
Romola’s presence caused the passing remarks to be made in 
a rather more subdued tone than before. 

“ Ah, they gave him his morsel every clay in the Stinclie 
— that’s wdiy he can’t do so well without it. You and I, 
Cecco, know better what it is to go to bed fasting.” 

“ Gmjffe! that’s why the Magnificent Eight have turned 
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out some of the prisoners, that they may shelter honest peopk 
instead. But if every thief is to be brought to life with good 
wine and wheaten bread, we Cionipi had better go and fill 
ourselves in Arno while the water’s plenty.” 

Romola had seated herself on the steps by Baldassarre, 
and was saying, ‘‘ Can you eat a little bread now ? perhaps 
by and by you will be able, if I leave it with you. I must 
go on, because I have promised to be at the hospital. But I 
will come back if you will wait here, and then I will take you 
to some shelter. Do you understand ? Will you wait ? I 
will come back.” 

He looked dreamily at her, and repeated her words, 
“come back,” It was no wonder that his mind was enfeebled 
by his bodily exhaustion, but she hoped that he apprehended 
her meaning. She opened her basket, which was filled with 
pieces of soft bread, and- put one of the pieces into his hand. 

Do you keep your bread for those that can’t swallow, 
madonna?/’ said a rough-looking fellow, in a red night-cap, 
who had elbowed his way into the inmost circle of spectators 
— a circle that was pressing rather closely on Romola. 

“ If anybody isn’t hungry,” said an t her, I say, let him 
alone. He’s better off than people who’ve got craving 
stomachs and no breakfast.” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed ; if a man’s a mind to die, it’s a time to en- 
courage him, instead of making him come back to life against 
his will. Dead men want no trencher.” 

“ Oh, you don’t understand the Prate’s charity,” said a 
young man in an excellent cloth tunic, whose face showed no 
signs of want. “The Prate has been preaching to the birds, 
like Saint Anthony, and he’s been telling the hawks they were 
made to feed the sparrows, as every good Florentine citizen 
was made to feed six starving beggarmen from Arezzo or 
Bologna. Madonna, there, is a pious Piagnone : she’s not 
going to throw away her good bread on honest citizens who’ve 
got all the Prate’s prophecies to swallow.” 

“ Come, madonna,” said he of the red cap, “ the old thief 
doesn’t eat the bread, you see : you’d better try us. We fast 
so much, we’re half saints already,” 

The circle had narrowed till the coarse, men— most of 
them gaunt from privation— had left hardly any margin round 
Romola. She had been taking from herbasket a small horn- 
cup, into which she put the piece of bread and just moistened 
it with wine ; and hitherto she had not appeared to heed them. 
But now she rose to her feet, and looked round at them. Itt 
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Stinctively the inen who were nearest to her pushed backward 
a little, 'as if their rude nearness were the fault of those behind. 
Roraola held out the basket of bread to the man in the night- 
cap, looking at him without any reproach in her glance, as she 
said*— 

“ Hunger is hard to bear, I know, and you lia\-e the power 
to take this bread if you will It was saved for sick women 
and children. You are strong men ; but if you do not chose 
to suffer because you are strong, you have the power to take 
everything from the weak. You can take the bread from this 
basket ; but I shall watch by this old man; I shall resist your 
taking the bread from himy 

For a few moments there was perfect silence, while llomola 
looked at the faces before her, and held out the basket of 
bread. Her own pale face had the slightly pinched look and 
the deepening of the eye-socket W’hicli indicate unusual 
fasting in the habitually temperate, and the large direct gaze 
of her hazel eyes was all the more impressive. 

The man in the night-cap looked rather silly, and backed, 
thrusting his elbow into his neighbor’s ribs with an air of 
moral rebuke. The backing was general, every one wishing 
to imply that he had been pushed forward against his will ; 
and the young man in the fine cloth tunic had disappeared, 

But at this moment the armed servitors of the Signoria, who 
had begun to patrol the line of streets through which the 
procession was to pass, came up to disperse the group which 
was obstructing the narrow street. The man addressed as 
Cecco retreated from a threatening mace up the church steps, 
and said to Romola, in a respectful tone — 

“ Madonna, if you want to go on your errands, I’ll take 
care of the old man.” 

Cecco was a wild-looking figure : a very ragged tunic, 
made shaggy and variegated by cloth-dust and clinging frag- 
ments of wool, gave relief to a pair of bare bony arms and a 
long sinewy neck ; his square jaw shaded by a bristly black 
beard, his bridgeless nose and low forehead, made his face look 
as if it had been crushed down for purposes of packing, and a 
narrow, piece of red .rag tied over his ears seemed to assist .in 
, the ' compression. ■' Romola looked at him with some liesita- 
',tion. ■ 

‘‘Don’t distrust me, madonna,” said.. Cecco, .who ■ iiiider- 
stood her look perfectly ; “ I am not so pretty as you, bill 
I-ve got an old mother who eats my porridge for me. Wliat I 
'there’s a heart inside me, and I’ve bought a candle for the 
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most Holy Virgin before now. Besides, see there, the old 
fellow is eating his sop. , He's hale enough : he'll be on his 
legs as well as the best of us by and by." 

‘'Thank you for offering to take care of him,” said 
Romola, rather penitent for her doubting glance. Then lean- 
ing to Baldassarre, she said, “ Pray wait for me till I come 
again."' 

He assented with a slight movement of the head and 
hand, and Romola went on her way towards the hospital of 
San Matteo, in the Piazza di San Marco. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE UNSEEN MADONNA. 

In returning from the hospital, more than an hour later, 
Romola took a different road, making a wider circuit towards 
the river, which she reached at some distance from the Ponte 
Vecchio. She turned her steps towards that bridge, intend- 
ing to hasten to San Stefano in search of Baldassarre. She 
dreaded to know more about him, yet she felt as if, in for- 
saking him, she would be forsaking some near claim upon 
her. 

But when she approached the meeting of the roads where 
the Pod Santa Maria would be on her right hand and the 
Ponte Vecchio on hen left, she found herself involved in a 
crowd who suddenly fell on their knees ; and she immediately 
knelt with them. The Cross was passing — the Great Cross 
of the Duomo-r-wliich headed the procession. Romola was 
later than she had expected to be, and now she must wait till 
the procession had passed. As she rose from her knees, 
when the Cross had disappeared, the return to a standing 
posture, with nothing to do but gaze, made her more con- 
scious of her fatigue than she had been W'hile she had been 
walking and occupied. A shopkeeper by her side said,— 

“ Madonna Romola, you will be weary of standing : Gian 
Fan toni will be glad to give you a seat in his house. Here is 
his door close at hand. Let me open it for you. What 1 he 
loves God and the Frate as we do. His house is yours." 

Romola was accustomed now to be addressed in this fra« 
ternal way by ordinary citizens, whose faces were familiar to 
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her from her having seen them constantly iti the IXiomo. 
The idea of home had come to be identified for her less with 
the house in the Via de^ Bardi, where she satin frequent lone- 
liness, than with the tow^ered circuit of Florence, where there 
was hard!) a turn of the streets at which she was not greeted 
with looks of appeal or of friendliness. She was glad enough 
to pass through the open door on her right hand and be led 
by the fraternal hose-vender to an iip-stairs window, where a 
stout woman with three children, all in the plain garb of 
Piagnoni, made a place for her with much reverence above 
the bright hanging draperies. From this comer station she 
could see, not only the procession pouring in solemn slowness 
between the lines of houses on the Ponte Veccliio, but also 
the river and the Lung’ Arno on towards the bridge of the 
Santa Trinita. 

In sadness and in stillness came the slow procession. 
Not even a wailing chant broke the silent appeal for mercy : 
there was only the tramp of footsteps, and the faint sweep of 
woollen garments. They were young footsteps that \vere 
passing when Romola first looked from the window — a long 
train of the Florentine youth, bearing high in the midst of 
them the white image of the youthful Jesus, with a golden 
glory above his head, standing by the tall cross where the 
thorns and the nails lay ready. 

After that train of fresh beardless faces came the niysteri- 
ous-looking Companies of Discipline, bound by secret rules 
to self-chastisement, and devout praise, and special acts of 
piety ; all wearing a garb which concealed the whole head and 
face except the eyes. Every one knew that these rnysterioiis 
forms were Florentine citizens of various ranks, who migh: 
be seen at ordinary times going about the business of the 
shop, the counting-house, or the State ; but no member now 
was discernible as son, husband, or father. They had dropped 
their personality, and walked as symbols of a common vow. 
Each company had its color and its badge, but the garb of 
all was a complete shroud, and left no expression but that of 
'fellowship.' . ' ■ ■ , 

In comparison with them, the multitude of monks seemed 
to be strongly distinguishecl indivickials, in spite of the com- 
mon tonsure and the common frock. First came a white 
stream of reformed Benedictines ; and then a much longer 
stream of the IXati Minori, or Franciscans, in that age all 
clad in gray, with the knotted cord round their waists, and 
some of them with the or 'wooden .sandals, below their 
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bare feet;— perhaps the most numerous order in Florence^ 
owning many zealous members who loved mankind and hated 
the Dominicans. And after the gray came the black of the 
Augustinians of San Spirito, with more cultured human faces 
above it — men who had inherited the library of Boccaccio, 
and had made the most learned company in Florence whei: 
learning was rarer ; then the white over dark of the Car- 
melites ; and then again the unmixed black of the Servitei:, 
that famous Florentine order founded by seven merchants 
who forsook their gains to adore the Divine Mother. 

And now the hearts of all on-lookers began to beat a little 
faster, either with hatred or with love, for there was a stream 
of black and white coming over the bridge — of black mantles 
over white scapularies ; and every one knew that the Domini- 
cans were coming. Those of Fiesole passed first. One black 
mantle parted by white after another, one tonsured head after 
another, and still expectation was suspended. They were 
very coarse mantles, all of them, and many were threadbare, 
if not ragged; for the Prior of San Marco had reduced the 
fraternities under his rule to the strictest poverty and disci- 
pline. But in the long line of black and white there w^as at 
last singled out a mantle only a little more worn than the 
rest, with a tonsured head above it which might not have ap- 
peared supremely remarkable to a stranger who had not seen 
it on bronze medals, with the sword of God as its obverse ; or 
surrounded by an armed guard on the way to the Duomo ; or 
transfigured by the inward flame of the orator as it looked 
round on a rapt multitude. 

As the approach of Savonarola was discerned, none dared 
conspicuously to break the stillness by a sound which would 
rise above the solemn tramp of footsteps and the faint sweep 
of garments ; nevertheless his ear, as well as other ears, caught 
a mingled sound of slow hissing that longed to be curses, and 
murmurs that longed to be blessings. Perhaps it was the 
sense that the hissing predominated which made two or three 
of his disciples in the foreground of the crowd, at the meet 
ing of the reads, fall on their knees as if something divine 
were passing. The movement of silent homage spread : it 
went along the sides of the streets like a subtle shock, leav- 
ing some unmoved, while it made the most bend the knee 
and bow the liead. But the hatred, too, gathered a more in- 
tense expression ; and as Savonarola passed up the Por’ Santa 
Maria, Romola could see that some one at an upper window 
spat upon him. 
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■ Monks 4gaiti — Frati Umilati, or Humbled Brethren, from 
Ognissanti, with a glorious tradition of being the earliest 
workers in the wool-trade ; and again more monks— -Vallom- 
brosan and other varieties of Benedictines, reminding the in- 
structed eye by niceties of form and color that in ages of 
abuse, long ago, reformers had arisen who had marked a 
change of spirit by a change of garb ; till at last the shaven 
crowns were at an end, and there came the train of untonsured 
secular priests. 

Then followed the twenty-one incorporated Arts of Flor- 
ence in long array, with their banners floating above them in 
proud declaration that the bearers had their distinct functions, 
from the bakers of bread to the judges and notaries. And 
then ail the secondary officers of the State, beginning with the 
less and going on to the greater, till the line of securities was 
broken by the Canons of the Duoma, carrying a sacred relic 
— the very head, enclosed in silver, of San Zenobio, immortal 
bishop of Florence, wdiose virtues were held to have saved the 
city perhaps a thousand years before. 

Here was the nucleus of the procession. Behind the relic 
came the archbishop in gorgeous cope, with canopy held above 
him ; and after him the mysterious hidden Image — hidden 
first by rich curtains of brocade enclosing an outer painted 
tabernacle, but within this, by the more ancient tabernacle 
which had never been opened in the memory of living 
men, or the fathers of living men. In that inner shrine 
was the image of the Pitying Mother, found ages ago in 
the soil of LTmpruneta, uttering a cry as the spade struck 
it. Hitherto the unseen Image had hardly ever been carried 
to the Duomo without having rich gifts borne before it. 
There was no reciting the list of precious offerings made by 
emulous men and communities, especially of veils and ciir- 
tains and mantles. But the richest of all these, it was said, 
had been given by a poor abbess and her nuns, who having 
no money to buy materials, wove a mantle of gold brocade 
with their prayers, embroidered it and adorned it with their 
prayers, and, finally, saw their work presented to the blessed 
Virgin in the great Piazza by two beautiful youths who spread 
out white wings and vanished in the blue. 

But to-day there were no gifts carried before the tabernaGle ; 
no donations were to be given to-day except to the poor. That 
had been the advice of Fra Girolamo, whose preaching never 
insisted on gifts to the invisible powers, but only on help to 
visible need ; and altars had been raised at various points in 
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front of the churches, on which the oblations for the poot 
were deposited. Not even a torch was carried. Surely the 
hidden Mother cared less for torches and brocade than for the 
wail of the hungry people. Florence was in extremity : she 
had done her utmost, and could only wait for something divine 
that was not in her own power. 

The Frate in the torn mantle had said that help would 
certainly come, and many of the faint-hearted were clinging 
more to their faith in the Frate’s word, than to their faith in 
the virtues of the unseen Image. But there were not a few 
of the fierce-hearted who thought with secret rejoicing that the 
Frate’s word might be proved false. 

Slowly the tabernacle moved forward, and knees were bent 
There was profound stillness; for the train of priests and 
chaplains from LTmpruneta stirred no passion in the on- 
lookers. The procession was about to close with the Priors 
and the Gonfaloniere : the long train of companies and symbols, 
which have their silent music and stir the wind as a chorus 
stirs it, was passing out of sight, and now a faint yearning 
hope was all that struggled with the accustomed despondency. 

Romola, whose heart had been swelling, half with fore- 
boding, half with that enthusiasm of fellowship which the life 
of the last two years had made as habitual to her as the con- 
sciousness of costume to a vain and idle woman, gave a deep 
sigh, as at the end of some long mental tension, and remained 
on her knees for very languor ; when suddenly there flashed 
from between the houses on to the distant bridge something 
bright-colored. In the instant, Romola started up and 
stretched out her arms, leaning from the window while the 
black drapery fell from her head, and the golden gleam of her 
hair and the flush in her face seemed the effect of one illumi- 
nation. A shout arose in the same instant ythe last troops 
of the procession paused and all faces were turned towards 
the distant bridge. 

But the bridge was passed now: the horseman was press- 
ing at full gallop along by the Arno ; the sides of his bay 
horse, just streaked with foam, looked all white from swift- 
ness • his cap was flying loose by his red becchetto, and he 
waved an olive branch in his hand. It was a messenger— a 
messenger of good tidings I The blessed olive branch spoke 
afar off. But the impatient people could not wait. They 
rushed to meet the on-comer, and seized his horse’s rein, 
pushing and trampling. 

And now Romola could see that the horseman was ter 
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husband, who had been sent to Pisa a few days before on a 
private embassy. The recognition brought no new flash of 
joy into her eyes. She had checked her first impulsive atti- 
tud® of expectation j but her governing anxiety was still to 
know what news of relief had come to Florence. 

Good news 1 ” “ Best news ! ” “ News to be paid with 
hose {iiovelk da calze) ! were the vague answers with which 
Tito met the importunities of the crowd, until he had succeeded 
in pushing on his horse to the spot at the meeting of the ways 
where the Gonfaloniere and the Priors w^ere awaiting him. 
There he paused, and, bowing low, said — 

^'Magnificent Signori! I have to deliver to you the joy- 
ful news that the galleys from France, laden with corn and men, 
have arrived safely in the port of Leghorn, by favor of a strong 
wind, which kept the enemy’s fleet at a distance.” 

The words had no sooner left Tito’s lips than they seemed 
to vibrate up the streets. A great shout rang through the 
air, and rushed along the river ; and then another, and another , 
and the shouts were heard spreading along the line of the 
procession towards the Duomo ; and then there were fainter 
answering shouts, like the intermediate plash of distant waves 
In a great lake whose w^aters obey one impulse. 

For some minutes there was no attempt to speak further : 
the Signoria themselves lifted up their caps, and stood bare- 
headed in the presence of a rescue which had come from 
outside the limit of their own power — from that region of 
trust and resignation which has been in ail ages called divine 

At last, as the signal was given to move forward, Tito 
said, with a smile — 

“ I ought to say, that any hose to be bestow^ed by the 
Magnificent Signoria in reward of these tidings are due, not 
to me, but to another man who had ridden hard to bring 
them, and w^ould have been here in my place if his horse had 
not broke down just before he reached Signa. Meo di Sasso 
will doubtless be here in an hour or two, and may all the 
more justly claim the glory of the messenger, because he has 
had the chief labor, and has lost the chief delight.” 

It was a graceful way of putting a necessary statement, 
and after a word of reply from the Proposio^ or spokesman of 
the Signoria, this dignified extremity of the procession passed 
on, and Tito turned his horse’s head to follow in its train, 
while the great bell of the Palazzo Vecchio was already begin- 
ning to swing, and give a louder voice to the people’s joy. 

In that moment, when Tito’s attention had ceased to be 
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imperatively directed, it might have ' been expected that til 
would look round and recognize Romola ; but he was appar- 
ently engaged with his cap, which, now the eager people were 
leading his horse, he was able to seize and place on his head, 
while his right band was still encumbered by the olive branch. 
He had a becoming air of lassitude after his exertions ; and 
Romola, instead of making any effort to be recognized by him, 
threw her black drapery over her hand again, and remained 
perfectly quiet. Yet she felt almost sure that Tito had seen 
her ; he had the power of seeing c verytliing without seeming 
to se« it. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE VI.SIBLE MADONNA^ 

Thjs crowd had no sooner passed onward than Romola 
descended to the street, and hastened to the steps of San 
Stefauo. Cecco had been attracted with the rest towards the 
Piazza, and she found Baldassarre standing alone against the 
church door, with the horn-cup in his hand, waiting for her. 
There was a striking change in him the blank, dreamy glance 
of a half-returned consciousness had given place to a fiercer 
ness which, as she advanced and spoke to him, flashed upon 
her as if she had been its object. It was the glance of caged 
fury that sees its prey passing safe beyond the bars. 

Romola started as the glance was turned on her, but her 
immediate thought was that he had seen Tito. And as she felt 
the look of hatred grating on her, something like a hope arose 
that this man might be the criminal, and that her husband 
might not have been guilty towards him. If she could learn 
that now, by bringing Tito face to face with him, and have 
her mind set at rest 1 

“ If you will come with me,- ^ she said, can give you 
shelter and food until you are quite rested and strong. Will 
you come ? ” 

Yes,’' said Baldassarre, I shall be glad t get iny strength, 
I want to get my strength,” he repeated, as if he were muttering 
to himself, rather than speaking to her. 

^*Come 1 she said^ inviting him to walk by her side, and 
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taking the way by the Arno towards the Ponte Rubaconte as 
the more private road. 

I think you are not a Florentine,’’ she said, presently^ 
as they turned on to the bridge. 

He looked round at her without speaking. His suspicious 
caution was more strongly upon him than usual, just now that 
the fog of confusion and oblivion was made denser by bodily 
feebleness. But she was looking at him too, and there was 
something in her gentle eyes wdiich at last compelled him to 
answer her. But he answered cautiously — 

“ No, I am no Florentine , I am a lonely man/* 

She observed liis reluctance to speak to her, and dared 
not question him further, lest he should desire to quit her. 
As she glanced at him from time to time, her mind was busy 
with thoughts which quenched the faint hope that there wms 
nothing painful to be revealed about her husband. If this 
old man had been in the wrong, where was the cause for 
dread and secrecy? 

They walked on in silence till they reached the entrance 
into the Via de’ Bardi, and Romola noticed that he turned 
and looked at her with a sudden movement as if some shock 
had passed through him, A few moments after, she paused 
at the half-open door of the court and turned towards him. 

“'Ah 1” he said, not w^aiting for her to speak, “you are 
his wife.” * 

“ Whose wdfe ? ” said Romola. 

It would have been impossible for Baldassarre to recall 
any name at that moment. The very force with which the 
image of Tito pressed upon him seemed to expel any verbal 
sign. He made no answer, but looked at her wdth strange 
fixedness. 

She opened the door wide and showed the court covered 
with straw, on which lay four or five sick people, while some 
little children crawled or sat on it at their ease — tiny pale 
creatures, biting straws and gurgling. 

“ If you will come in,” said Romola, tremulously, I will 
find you a comfortable T^ace, and bring you some more 
food.” 

“ No, I will not come in,” said Baldassarre. But be stood 
still, arrested by the burden of impressions under whicli his 
mind was too confused to choose a course. 

“ Can I do nothing for you ? ” said Romola. “ Let me 
give you some money that you may buy food. It will b® 
more plentiful soon.” 
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She had put her hand into her. scarsella as she spoke, and 
held out her palm with several grossi in it. She purposely 
offered him more than she would have giv^en to any other 
man in the same circumstances. He looked at the coins a 
little while, and then said — 

Yes, I will take them.” 

She poured the coins into his palm, and he grasped them 
tightly. 

‘^Tell me,” said Romola, almost beseechingly, what 
shall you ” 

But Baldassarre had turned away from her, and was walk- 
ing again towards the bridge. Passing from it, straight on 
up the Via del Fosso, he came upon the shop of Niccolb 
Caparra, and turned towards it without a pause, as if it had 
been the very object of his search. Niccolo was at that mo- 
ment in procession with the armorers of Florence, and there 
was only one apprentice in the shop. But there were all 
sorts of weapons in abundance hanging there, and Baldas- 
sarre’s eyes discerned what he was more hungry for than 
for bread. Niccolb himself would probably have refused to 
sell anything that might serve as a weapon to this man with 
signs of the prison on him ; but the apprentice, less obser- 
vant and scrupulous, took three g7vssi for a sharp hunting- 
knife without any hesitation. It was a conveniently small 
weapon, whieh Baldassarre could easily thrust within the 
breast of his tunic, and he walked on, feeling stronger. That 
sharp edge might give deadliness to the thfust of an aged 
arm : at least it was a companion, it was a power in league 
with him, even if it failed. It would break against armor, 
but was the armor sure to be always there ? In those long 
months while vengeance had laid in prison, baseness had 
perhaps become forgetful and secure. The knife had been 
bought with the traitor’s own money. That was just. Be- 
fore he took the money, he had felt what he should do math 
it — buy a weapon. Yes, and if possible, food too ; food to 
nourish the arm that would grasp the weapon, food to nourish 
the body which was the temple of vengeance. When he had 
had enough bread, he should be able to think and act— to 
think first how he could hide himself, lest Tito should have 
him dragged away again. 

With that idea of hiding in his mind, Baldassarre turned 
up the narrowest streets, bought himself some meat and 
bread, and sat down under the first loggia to eat The bells 
that swung out louder and louder peals of joy, laying nold 
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of him and making him vibrate along with all the air^ seemed 
to him simply part of that strong world which was against 
him. , 

Romola had watched Baldassarre until he had disap- 
peared round the turning into the Piazza de’ Mozzi, half 
feeling that his departure was a relief, half reproaching her- 
self for not seeking with more decision to know the truth 
about him, for not assuring herself whether there were any 
guiltless misery in his lot which she was not helpless to re- 
lieve. Yet what could she have done if the truth bad proved 
to be the burden of some painful secret about her husband, 
in addition to the anxieties that already weighed upon her ? 
Surely a wife was permitted to desire ignorance of a husbaiKfs 
wrong-doing, since she alone must not protest and warn men 
against him. } 3 ut that thought stirred too many intricate 
fibres of feeling to be pursued now in her weariness. It was 
a time to rejoice, since help had come to Florence ; and she 
turned into the court to tell the good news to her patients on 
their straw beds. 

She closed the door after her, le^*- f-"' ' *dls should drown 
her voice, and then throwing the oiack drapery from her 
head, that the women might see her better, she stood in the 
r icl^t and told them that corn was coming, and that the bells 
w ;re ringing for gladness at the news. They all sat np to 
listen, while the children trotted or crawled towards her, 
and pulled her black skirts, as if they were impatient at being 
all the t 1 ng »vay off her face. She yielded to them, weary 
as she was, and sat down on the straw, while the little pale 
things peeped into her basket and pulled her hair down, and 
the feeble voices around her said, The Holy Virgin [30 
praised!” ‘‘It was the procession I ” “The Mother of 
God has had pity on us ^ ” 

At last Romola rose from, the heap of straw, too tired to 
try and smile any longer, saying as she turned up the stone 
steps-— 

“ I will come by and by, to bring you your dimier.^^ 

“ Bless you, madonna ! bless you 1 ” said the faint chorus, 
in much the same tone as that in which they had a few min- 
utes before praised and thanked the unseen Madonna. 

Romola cared a great deal for that music. She had no 
innate taste for tending the sick and clothing tfie ragfjjed, like 
some women to whom the details of such \vork are welcome 
in tlieni selves, simply as an occupation. Her early training 
■had .kept, her aloof • from such ■, womanly labors i and if shi 
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had not brought to them the inspiration of her deepest feel- 
ings, they would have been irksome to her. But they had 
come to be the one unshaken resting-place of her mind, the 
one narrow pathway on which the light fell clear. If the gull 
between herself and Tito which only gathered a more percep- 
tible wideness from her attempts to bridge it by submission, 
brought a doubt whether, after all, the bond to which she 
had labored to be true might not itself be false — if she came 
away from her confessor, Fra Salvestro, or from some contact 
with the disciples of Savonarola amongst whom she wor- 
shipped, with a sickening sense that these people were miser- 
ably narrow, and with an almost impetuous reaction tow^ards 
her old contempt for their superstition — she found herself re- 
covering a firm footing in her works of womanly sympathy. 
Whatever else made her doubt, the help she gave to her 
fellow-citizens made her sure that Fra Girolamo had been 
right to call her back. According to his unforgotten words, 
her place had not been empty it had been filled with her 
love and her labor. Florence had had need of her, and the 
more her own sorrow pressed upon her, the more gladness 
she felt in the memories, stretching through the two long 
years, of hours and moments in which she had lightened the 
burden of life, to others. All that ardor of her nature which 
could no longer spend itself in the woman’s tenderness for 
father and husband, had transformed itself into an enthusi- 
asm of sympathy with the general life. She had ceased to 
think that her own lot could be happy — had ceased to think 
of happiness at all ; the one end of her life seemed to her to 
be the diminishing of sorrow. 

Her enthusiasm was continually stirred to fresh vigor by 
the influence of Savonarola. In spite of the wearisome vis- 
ions and allegories from which she recoiled in disgust wdien 
they came as stale repetitions from other lips than his, her 
strong affinity for his passionate sympathy and the splendor 
of his aims had lost none of its power. His burning indig- 
nation against the abuses and oppression that made the daily 
story of the Church and of States had kindled the ready fire 
in her too. His special care for liberty and purity of govern- 
ment in Florence, with his constant reference of this imme- 
diate object to the wider end of a universal regeneration, had 
created in her a new consciousness of the great drama of 
Imm^ n existence in which her life was a part ; and through 
her daily helpful contact with the less fortunate of her fellow- 
this became istrQagei 
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than a vague sentiment j it grew into a more and more definite 
motivh of self-denying practice. She thought little about 
dogmas, and shrank from reflecting closely on the Prate’s 
prophecies of the immediate scourge and closely-following 
regeneration. She had submitted her mind to his and had 
entered into communion with the Church, because in this way 
she had found an immediate satisfaction for moral needs 
which all the previous culture and experience of her life had 
left hungering. Fra Girolamo’s voice had waked in herinind 
a reason for living, apart from personal enjoyment and per- 
sonal affection ; but it was a reason that seemed to need feed- 
ing with greater forces than she possessed within herself, and 
her submissive use of all offices of the Church was simply a 
watching and waiting if by any means fresh strength might 
come. The pressing problem for Ronlila just then was 
not to settle questions of controversy, but to keep alive that 
flame of unselfish emotion by which a life of sadness might 
still be a life of active love. 

Her trust in Savonarola’s nature as greater than her own 
made a large part of the strength she had found. And the 
trust was not to be lightly shaken. It is not force of intellect 
which causes ready repulsion from the aberration and eccen- 
tricities of greatness, any more than it is force of vision that 
causes the eye to explore the warts on a face bright with 
human expression : it is simply the negation of high sensibil- 
ities. Romola was so deeply moved by the grand energies 
of Savonarola’s nature, that she found herself listening 
patiently to all dogmas and prophecies, when they came in 
the vehicle of his ardent faith and believing utterance.* 

No soul is desolate as long as there is a human being for 
whom it can feel trust and reverence. Romola’s trust in 
Savonarola was something like a rope suspended securely by 
her path, making her step elastic while she grasped it ; if if 
were suddenly removed, no firmness of the ground she trod 
could save her from staggering, or perhaps from falling. 

* He himself had had occasion enough to note the efficacy of that vehicle. ** If/’' he 
says in the Comfiendhim Rewlaiwnwn, you speak of such as have not heard these 
things from me, I, admit that they who disbelieve are more than they who believe, because 

it is one thing to hear him who inwardly feels these things, and another to hear him who 
feels them not ; . . . and, therefore, it is well said by St Jerome, ‘ Habet siescio quki 
latentis epergiaj'vivaj vocis actus, et in aures diacipulide auctorfa ore trans^usa fortis 
.wiat/ " '■ „ ■ . 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

AT THE barber’s SHOP. 

After that welcome appearance as the messenger with the 
olive-branch, which was an unpromised favor of fortune, Tito 
had other commissions to fulfil of a more premeditated charac- 
ter. He paused at the Palazzo Vecchio, and awaited there 
the return of the Ten, who managed external and war affairs 
that he might duly deliver to them the results of his private 
mission to Pisa, intended as a preliminary to an avowed em- 
bassy of which Bernardo Rucellai was to be the head, with 
the object of coaling, if possible, to a pacific understanding 
with the Emperor Maximilian and the League. 

Tito’s talents for diplomatic work had been well ascer- 
tained, and as he gave with fulness and precision the results 
of his inquiries and interviews, Bernardo del Nero, who was 
at that time one of the Ten, could not withhold his admiration. 
He would have withheld it if he could : for his original dis- 
like of Tito had returned, and become stronger, since the 
sale of the library, Romola had never uttered a word to her 
godfather on the circumstances of the sale, and Bernardo 
had understood her silence as a prohibition to him to enter 
on the subject, but he felt sure that the breach of her father’s 
wish had been a blighting grief to her, and the old man’s 
observant eyes discerned other indications that her married 
life was not happy. 

“ Ah,” he said, inwardly, ‘‘ that doubtless is the reason 
she has taken to listening to Fra Girolamo, and going 
amongst the Piagnoni, which I never expected from her. 
These \vomen, if they are not happy, and have no children, 
must either take to folly or to some overstrained religion that 
makes them think they’ve got all heaven’s work on their 
shoulders. And as for my poor child Romola, it is as I al- 
ways said— the cramming with Latin and Greek has left her 
as much a woman as if she had done nothing all day but prck 
her fingers with a needle. And this husband of hers, who 
gets employed everywhere, because he’s a tool witiva smooth 
handle, I wish Tornabuoiii and the rest may not find dieii 
fingers cut. Well, well, soiea tarto, sacm drittO’--mzxrY a full 
sack comes from a crooked furrow ; and he who will be cap- 
tain of none but honest men will hnve small hire to payP’ 
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With this long-established conviction that there could be 
no mortal sifting of political agents, the old Plorentine 
abstained from all interference in Titovs disfavor. Apart 
from what must be kept sacred and private for Roinola’ssakey 
Bernardo had nothing direct to allege against the useful 
Greek, except that he was a Greek, and that he, Bernardo, 
did not like him ; for the doubleness of feigning attachment 
to the popular government, while at heart a Medicean, was 
common to Tito with more than half the Medicean party. 
He only feigned with more skill than the rest; that was all. 
So Bernardo was simply cold to Tito, who returned the cold- 
ness with a scrupulous, distant respect. And it wa.s still the 
notion in Florence that the old tie between Bernardo and Bardo 
made any service done to Romola’s husband an acceptable 
homage to her godfather. 

After delivering himself of his charge at the Old Palace, 
lato felt that the avowed official work of the day was done. 
He was tired and adust with long riding ; but he did not go 
home. There were certain things in his scarsella and on his 
mind, from which he wished to free himself as soon as pos- 
sible, but the opportunities must be found so skilfully that 
they must not seem to be sought. He walked from the Palazzo 
in a sauntering fashion towards the Piazza del Duoiiio. The 
procession was at an end now, but the bells were still ring- 
ing, and the people were moving about the streets restlessly, 
longing for some more definite vent to their joy. If the Frate 
could have stood up in the great Piazza and preached to them, 
they might have been satisfied, but now, in spite of the new 
discipline which declared Christ to be the special King of 
the Florentines and required all pleasures to be of a Chris- 
tain sort, there was a secret longing in many of the young- 
sters who shouted “ Viva Gesii! ” for a little vigorous stone- 
throwing in sign of thankfulness. 

Tito, as he passed along, could not escape being recognized 
by some as the welcome bearer of the olive-branch, and could 
only rid himself of an inconvenient ovation, chiefly in the 
form of eager questions, by telling those who pressed on him 
that Meo di Sasso, the true messenger from Leghorn, must 
now be entering, and might certainly be met towards the 
Porta San Frediano. He could tell much more than Tito 
•knew. 

Freeing himself from importunities in this adroit nmtiner, 
he made. his way to the Piazzo del -0110010, casting ■ liis^- long 
eyes round the space with an air of the utmost carelessness. 
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but really seeking to detect some presence which might furnish 
him with one of his desired opportunities. The fact of the 
procession having terminated at the Duomoinade it probable 
that there would be more than the usual concentration of 
loungers and talkers in the Piazza and round Nello’s shop. 
It was as he expected. There was a group leaning against 
the rails near the north gates of the Baptistery, so exactly 
what he sought, that he looked more indifferent than ever, and 
seemed to recognize the tallest member of the group entirely 
by chance as he had half passed him, just turning his head to 
give him a slight greeting, while he tossed the end of his 
becchetto over his left shoulder. 

Yet the tali, broad-shouldered personage greeted in that 
slight way looked like one wdio had considerable claims. He 
wore a richly-embroidered tunic, with a great show of linen, 
after the newest French mode at his belt there hung a sword 
and poniard of fine workmanship. His hat, with a red plume 
in it, seemed a scornful protest against the gravity of Floren- 
tine costume, which had been exaggerated to the utmost 
under the influence of the Piagnoni. Certain undefinabie 
indications of youth made the breadth of his face and the 
large diameter of his waist appear the more emphatically a 
stamp of coarseness, and his eyes had that rude desecrating 
stare at all men and things which to a refined mind is as 
intolerable as a bad odor or a flaring light. 

He and his companions, also young men dressed expen- 
sively and wearing arms, were exchanging jokes with that sort 
of ostentatious laughter which implies a desire to prove that 
the laughter is not mortified though some people might sus- 
pect it. There were good reasons for such a suspicion ; for 
this broad-shouldered man with the red feather was Dolfo 
Spini, leader of the Compagnacci, or Evil Companions — that 
is to say, of all the dissolute young men belonging to the old 
aristocratic party, enemies of the Mecliceans, enemies of the 
popular government, but still more bitter enemies of Savona- 
rola. Dolfo Spini, heir of the great house with the loggia, 
over the bridge of the Santa Trinita, had organized these 
young men into an armed band, as sworn champions of extrav- 
agant suppers and all the pleasant sins of tl;e flesh, against 
reforming pietists who threatened to make the world chaste ' 
and temperate to so intolerable a degree that there would soon 
be no reason for living, except the extreme unpleasantness of 
the alternative. Up to this very morning he had been loudly 
declaring that Florence was given up to famine and ruin ep 
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tirely through its blind adherence to the advice of the Frate, 
and that there could be no salvation for Florence but in joii> 
ing the League and driving the Frateout of. the city — sending 
him to Rome, in fact, whither he ought to have gone long ago 
in obedience to the summons of the Pope. It was suspected^ 
therefore, that Messer Dolfo Spini’s heart was not aglow with 
pure joy at the unexpected succors which had come in appar- 
ent fulhimsnt of the Frate's prediction, and the laughter, 
which was ringing out afresh as Tito joined the group at 
Nello’s door, did not serve to dissipate the suspicion. For 
leaning against the door-post in the centre of the group was a 
close-shaven, keen-eyed personage, named Niccolo Maccliia, 
velli, who, young as he was, had penetrated all the small se- 
crets of egoism. 

“Messer Dolfo’s head,” he was saying, “is more of a 
pumpkin than 1 thought. I measure men’s dulness by the 
devices they trust in for deceiving others. Your dullest anisiia! 
of all is he who grins and says he doesn’t mind just after he 
has had his shins kicked. If I were a trifle duller, now/’ he 
went on, smiling as the circle opened to admit Tito, “ I should 
pretend to be fond of this Melema, who has got a secretary- 
ship that would exactly suit me — as if Latin ilhpaid coiild love 
better Latin that’s better paid! Melema, you are a pestifer- 
ously clever fellow, very much in my way, and I’m sorry to 
hear you’ve had another piece of good-luck to day.” 

“Questionable luck, Niccolo,” said Tito, touching him on 
the shoulder in a friendly way: “I have got nothing by it yet 
but being laid hold of and breathed upon by wool-beaters, when 
I am as soiled and battered with riding as a iabeliario (letter- 
carrier) from Bologna.” 

“Ah! you want a touch of my art, Messer Oratore,” said 
Nelio, who had come forward at the sound of Tito’s %mice ( 
“ your chin, I perceive, has yesterday’s crop upon it. Come, 
come— consign yourself to the priest of all the Muses. San- 
dro, quick with the lather ! ” 

“ In truth, Nelio, that is just what I most desire at this 
moment,” said Tito, seating himself: “and that was why I 
turned my steps towards thy shop, instead of going home at 
once, when I had done my business at the Palazzo.” 

“Yes, indeed, it is mot fitting that; you should present 
yourself to Madonna Romola with a rusty chin and a tangled 
zazzem. Nothing that is not dainty ought to approach the 
Florentine lily; though I see her constantly going about like 
^sunbeam amongst the. rags; that dine our corners— if indeed 
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she is not tnor? like a moonbeam now, for I thought yesterday^ 
when I met her, that she looked as pale and worn as that faint* 
ing Madonna of Fra Giovanni’s. You must see to it, my bel 
erudito : she keejDS too many fasts and vigils in your absence.” 

Tito gave a melancholy shrug. It is too true, Nello. 
She has been depriving herself of half her proper food every 
day during this famine. But what can I do ? Her mind has 
been set out all aflame. A husband’s influence is powerless 
against the Frate’s.” 

“ As every other influence is likely to be, that of the Holy 
Father included,” said Domenico Cennini, one of the group 
at the door, who had turned in with Tito. I don’t know 
whether you have gathered anything at Pisa about the way 
the wind sits at Rome, Melema ? ” 

“ Secrets of the council chamber, Messer Domenico 1 ” 
said Tito, smiling and opening his palms in a deprecatory 
manner, “ An envoy must be as dumb as a father confessor.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Cennini. ‘*^1 ask for no 
breach of that rule. Well, my belief is, that if his Holiness 
were to drive Fra Girolamo to extremity, the Frate would 
move heaven and earth to get a General Council of the Church 
— ay, and would get it too ; and I, for one, should not be 
sorry, though I’m no Piagnone.” 

With leave of your greater experience, Messer Domen- 
ico,” said Macchiavelli, ‘‘ I must differ from you — not in 
your wish to see a General Council which might reform the 
Church, but in your belief that the Frate will checkmate his 
Holiness. The Prate’s game is an impossible one. If he had 
contented himself with preaching against the vices of Rome, 
and with prophesying that in some way, not mentioned, Italy 
would be scourged, depend upon it Pope Alexander \vould 
have allowed him to spend his breath in that way as long as 
he could find hearers. Such spiritual blasts as those knock 
no walls down. But the Frate wants to be something more 
than a spiritual trumpet : he wants to be a lever, and what is 
more, he zs a lever. He wants to spread the doctrine of 
Christ by maintaining a popular government in Florence, and 
the Pope, as I know, on the best authority, has private views 
to the contrary.” 

‘'Then Florence will stand by the Frate,” Cennini broke 
in, with some fervor. “ I myself should prefer that he would 
let his prophesying alone, but if our freedom to choose our own 
government is to be attacked — I am an obedient son of the 
Church, but I would vote for resisting Pope Alexander the 
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Sixth, as otir forefathers resisted Pope Gregory the Elev- 
enth.” . 

“ But, pardon me, Messer Domenico,” said Macchiavelli, 
sticking his thumbs into his belt, and speaking with that cool 
enjoyment of exposition which surmounts every other force in 
discussion. “ Have you correctly seized the Frate’s position > 
How is it that he has become a lever, and made himself worth 
attacking by an acute man like his Holiness ? Because he 
has got the ear of the people : because he gives them threats 
and promises, which they believe come straight from God, not 
only about hell, purgatory, and paradise, but about Pisa and our 
Great Council. But let events go against him, so as to shake 
the people's faith, and the cause of his power mail be the cause 
of his fail. Pie is accumulating three sorts of hatred on his 
head — the hatred of average mankind against every one who 
wants to lay. on them a strict yoke of virtue ; the hatred of 
the stronger powers in Italy who want to farm Plorence for 
their own purposes ; and the hatred of the people, to whom 
lie has ventured to promise good in this world, instead of con- 
fining his promises to the next. If a prophet is to keep his 
power, he must be a prophet like Mahomet, with an army at 
his back, that when the people’s faith is fainting it may be 
frightened into life again.” 

Rather sum up the three sorts of hatred in one,” said 
Francesco Cei, impetuously, “ and say he has won the hatred 
of all men who have sense and honesty, by inventing hypocri- 
tical lies. His proper place is among the false prophets in the 
Inferna, who walk with their heads turned hindforemost.” 

“ You are too angry, my Francesco,” said Macchiavelli, 
Mailing ; “ you poets are apt to cut the clouds in your wrath. 

I am 110 votary of the Frate’s, and would not lay down my lit- 
tle finger for his veracity. But veracity is a plant of paradise, 
and the seeds have never flourished beyond the w'^alls. You, 
yourself, my Francesco, tell poetical lies only ; partly com- 
pelled by the poet’s fervor, partly to please your audience j 
but you object to lies in prose. Well, the Frale differs Ironn 
you as to the boundary of poetry, that’s all. When he gets 
into the pulpit of the Duomo, he has the fervor within him, 
and without him he has the audience to please. B^cco I 

“You are somewhat lax there, Niccolb,” said Cennini, 
gravely. “ I myself believe in the Frate’s integrit}% though I 
cion’t believe in his prophecies, and as long as his integrity 
is not disproved, we have a popular party strong enough to 
protect him and resist foreign interference.” 
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‘‘ A pMy that seems strong enougli/ ■ §aid M^tichiaVeltlj 
with a shrug, and an almost imperceptible glance towards Tito^ 
who was abandoning himself with much enjoyment to Nello’s 
combing and scenting. ‘' But how many Mediceans are there 
among you ? How many who will not be turned round by a 
private grudge ? 

“As to the Mediceans,”' said Cennini, “ I believe there 
is very little genuine feeling left on behalf of the Medici. 
Who would risk much for Piero de’ Medici ? A few old staunch 
friends, perhaps, like Bernardo del Nero ; but even some of 
those most connected with the family are hearty friends of the 
the popular government, and would exert themselves for the 
Frate. I was talking to Giannozzo Pucci only a little while 
ago, and I am convinced there’s nothing he would set his face 
against more than against any attempt to alter the new order 
of things.” * 

“ You are right there, Messer Domenico,” said Tito, with 
a laughing meaning in his eyes, as he rose from the shaving 
chair; “and 1 fancy the tender passion came in aid of hard 
theory there, I am persuaded there was some jealousy at the 
bottom of Giannozzo’s alienation from Piero de’ Medici • 
else so amiable a creature as he would never feel the bitterness 
he sometimes allows to escape him in that quarter. He was 
in the procession with you, I suppose ? ” 

“ No,” said Cennini ; “ he is at his villa — went there tnree 
days ago.” 

Tito was settling his cap and glancing down at his splashed 
hose as if he hardly heeded the answer. In reality he had 
obtained a much-desired piece of information. He had at 
that moment in his scarsella a crushed gold ring which he had 
engaged to deliver to Giannozzo Pucci. He had received it 
from an envoy of Piero de’ Medici, whom he had ridden out 
of his way to meet at Certaldo on the Siena road. Since Pucci 
was not in the town, he w^ould send the ring by Fra Michele, 
a Carthusian lay Brother in the service of the Mediceans, and 
the receipt of that sign would bring Pucci back to hear the 
verbal part of Tito’s mission. 

“ Behold him 1 ’’ said Nello, flourishing his comb and point- 
ing it at Tito, “ the handsomest scholar in the world or in the 
wolds,* now he has passed through my hands! A trifle 
thinner in the face, though, than when he came in his first 
bloom to Florence — eh ? and, I vow, there are some lines just 
faintly hinting themselves about your mouth, Messer Oratore‘ 

* *♦ Del mondo o di maremma.*’* 
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All,' mind is zn enemy to 'beauty! I inyself was thought 
beautiful by the women at onetime — when I was in my swad- 
dling-bands. But now— oimb 1 I carry my unwritten poems 
in cipher on my face ! 

Tito, laughing with the rest as Nello looked at himself 
tragically in the hand-mirror, made a sign of farewell to the 
company generally, and took his departure. 

“ I’m of our old Piero di Cosimo’s mind,’’ said Francesco 
Cei. “I don’t half like Meiema. That trick of smiling 
gets stronger than ever— no wonder he has lines about the 
mouth.” 

He’s too successful,” said Maccliiavelli, playfully. “ I’m 
sure there’s something wrong about him, else he wouldn’t 
have that secretaryship.” 

“ tie’s an able man,” said Cennini, in a tone of judicial 
fairness. “ 1 and my brother have ^always found him useful 
with our Greek sheets, and he gives great satisfaction to the 
Ten. I like to see a young man work his way upward by 
merit. And the secretary Scala, who befriended him from the 
first, thinks highly of him still, I know.” 

t Doubtless,” said a notary in the background. He 
writes Scala’s official letters for him, or corrects them, and 
gets well paid for it too.” 

I wish Messer Bartolommeo would pay to doctor his 
gouty Latin,” said Maccliiavelli, with a shrug. ‘‘ Did /le tel! 
you about the pay, Ser Ceccone, or was it Meiema himself ?” 
he added, looking at the notary with a face ironically in- 
nocent. 

“ Meiema ? no, indeed,” answered Ser Ceccone. “ He is 
as close as a nut. He never brags. That’s why he’s employed 
everywhere. They say he’s getting rich with doing all sorts 
of underhand work.” 

It A a little too bad,” said Maccliiavelli, “ and so many 
able notaries out of employment ! ” 

“ Well, I must say I thought that was a nasty story a year 
or two ago about the man who said he had stolen jewels,” said 
Cei." “ It got hushed up somehow ; but I remember Piero di 
Cosimo said, at the time, he believed there was something in 
it, for he saw Melerna’s face, when the man laid hold .of. him, 
and he never saw a visage so ‘painted 'with fear,’ as, our . sour : 
old Dante says.” 

“ Come, spit no more of that venom, Francesco,'” said 
Nello, getting indignant, “ else I shall consider it a public duty 
to cut your hair awry the next time I get you under my scis* 
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sors. That story of the stolen jewels was a lie. Bernardo 
Rucellai and the Magnificent Eight knew all about it. The 
nian was a dangerous madman, and he was very properly 
kept out of mischief in prison. As for our Piero di Cosimo, 
his wits are running after the wind of Mongibello : he has 
such an extravagant fancy that he would take a lizard for a 
crocodile. No : that story has been dead and buried too long 
—our noses object to it.” 

It is true,” said Macchiavelli. “ You forget the danger 
of the precedent, Francesco. The next mad beggarman may 
accuse you of stealing his verses, or me, God help me 1 of 
stealing his coppers. Ah ! ” he went on, turning towards the 
door, “ Dolfo Spin! has carried his red feather out of the 
Piazza. That captain of swaggerers would like the Republic 
to lose Pisa just for the chance of seeing the people tear the 
frock off the Prate’s back. With your pardon, Francesco — I 
know he is a friend of yours— there are few things I should 
like better than to see him play the part of Capo d’Oca, who 
went out to the tournament blowing his trumpets and returned 
with them in a bag.’^ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

BY A STREET LAMP. 

That evening when it was dark and threatening rain, 
Romola, returning with Maso and the lantern by her side, 
from the hospital of San Matteo, which she had visited after 
vespers, encountered her husband just issuing from the mom 
astery of San Marco. Tito, who had gone out again shortly 
after his arrival in the Via de’ Bardi, and had seen little of 
Romola during the day, immediately proposed to accompany 
her home, dismissing Maso, whose short steps annoyed him. 
It was only usual for him to pay her such an official attention 
when it was obviously demanded from him. Tito and Romola 
never jarred, never remonstrated with each other. They 
were too hopelessly alienated in their inner life ever to have 
that contest which is an effort towards agreement They 
talked of all affairs, public and private, with careful adherence 
to an adopted course. If Tito wanted a supper prepared in 
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tlie aki libraiy, now pleasantly furnished as a banqtieting- 
room^ Romola assented, and saw that everything needful was 
done : and Tito, on his side, left her entirely uncontrolled in 
her daily habits, accepting the help she offered him in trail- 
scri|)ing or making digests^ and in return meeting her conjec- 
tured want of supplies for her charities. Yet he ediistantly, 
as on this very morning, avoided exchanging glances with her ; 
affected to believe that she was out of the house, iil ofder to 
avoid seeking her in her own room ; and playfully attributed 
to her a perpetual preference of solitude to his society* 

In the first ardor of her self-conquest, after she had re- 
nounced her resolution of flight, Romola had made many 
timid efforts towards the return of a frank relation between 
them. But to her such a relation could only come by open 
speech about their differences, and the attempt to arrive at 
a moral understanding; while Tito could only be saved from ali* 
enation from her by such a recovery of her effusive tenderness 
as would have presupposed oblivion of their differences. He 
cared for no explanation between them ; he felt any thorough 
explanation impossible : he would have cared to have Romola 
fond again, and to her, fondness was impossible. She could 
be submissive and gentle, she could repress any sign of re- 
pulsion ; but tenderness was not to be feigned. She was 
helplessly conscious of the result : her husband was alienated 
from her. 

It was an additional reason why she should be carefully 
kept outside of secrets which he would in no case have 
chosen to communicate to her. With regard to his political 
action he sought to convince her that he considered the cause 
of the Medici hopeless ; and that on that practical ground, as 
well as in theory, he heartily served the popular government, 
in which she had now a warm interest. But impressions subtle 
as odors made her uneasy about his relations with San Marco. 
She was painfully divided between the di*ead of seeing any 
evidence to arouse her suspicions, and the impulse to watch 
lest any harm should come that she might have arrested. 

As they walked together this evening, Tito said'—^^Tlie 
business of the day is not yet quite ended for me. I shall 
conduct you to our door, my Romola, and then I must fuliil 
another commission, which will take me an hour, perhaps, 
before I can return and rest, as I very much need to do.” 

And then lie talked amusingly of what he had seen at 
Pisa, until they were close upon a loggia, near which there 
hung a lamp before ' a picture of ■ the" Virgin. The street was 
■ ’ : ■ 
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a quiet one, and hitherto they had passed few people ; l3til 
now there was a sound of many approaching footsteps and 
confused voices. 

“ We shall not get home without a wetting, unless we take 
shelter under this convenient loggia,” Tito said, hastily, hurry- 
ing Romola, with a slightly startled movement, up the step of 
the loggia. 

“ Surely it is useless to wait for this small drizzling rain,” 
said Romola, in surprise. 

“No: I felt it becoming heavier. Let us wait a little.” 
With that wakefulness to the faintest indication which belongs 
to a mind habitually in a state of caution, Tito had detected 
by the glimmer of the lamp that the leader of the advancing 
group wore a red feather and a glittering sword-hilt — in fact, 
was almost the last person in the world he would have chosen 
to meet at this hour with Romola by his side. He had al- 
ready during the day had one momentous interview with Dolfo 
Spini, and the business he had spoken of to Romola as yet to 
be done was a second interview with that personage, a se- 
quence of the visit he had paid at San Marco. Tito, by a 
long-preconcerted plan, had been the bearer of letters to 
Savonarola — carefully-forged letters ; one of them by a strat- 
agem, bearing the very signature and seal of the Cardinal of 
Naples, who of all the Sacred College had most exerted his 
influence at Rome in favor of the Frate. The purport of the 
letters was to state that the Cardinal was on his progress from 
Pisa, and, unwilling for strong reasons to enter Florence, 3 'et 
desirous of taking counsel with Savonarola at this difficult 
juncture, intended to pause this very day at San Casciano, 
about ten miles from the city, whence he "would ride out the 
next morning in the plain garb of a priest, and meet Savona- 
rola, as if casually, five miles on the Florence road, two hours 
after sunrise. The plot, of which these forged letters were 
the initial step, was that Dolfo Spini with a band of his Com- 
pagnacci was to be posted in ambush on the road, at a lonely 
spot about five miles from the gates ; that he was to seize 
Savonarola with the Dominican brother who would accompany 
him according to rule, and deliver him over to a small detach- 
ment of Milanese horse in readiness near San Casciano, by 
whom he was to be carried into the Roman territory. 

There was a strong chance that the penetrating Frate 
would suspect a trap, and decline to incur the risk, which he 
had for some time avoided, of going beyond the city walls. 
Even when he preached, his friends held it necessary that he 
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should be attended by an armed guard ^ and here he was 
called on to commit himself to a solitary road, with no other 
attendant than a fellow-monk. Oh this ground the miniiniini 
of time had been given him for decision, and the chance in 
favor of his acting on the letters was, that the eagerness with 
wdiich his mind was set on the combining of interests within 
and without the Church towards the ptocuring of a General 
Council, and also the expectation of immediate service from 
the Cardinal in the actual juncture of his contest with the 
Pope, would triumph over his shrewdness and caution in the 
brief space allowed for deliberation. 

Tito had had an audience of Savonarola, having declined 
to put the letters into any hands but his, and with consiimmate 
art had admitted that incidentally, and by inference, he was 
able so far to conjecture their purport ai: to believe they re- 
ferred to a rendezvous outside the gates, in which case he 
urged that the Frate should seek an armed guard from the 
Signoria, and offered his services in carrying the request with 
the utmost privacy. Savonarola hj d replied briefly that this 
was impossible : an armed guard v as incompatible with pri- 
vacy. He spoke with flashing eye , and Tito felt convinced 
that he meant to incur the risk. 

Tito himself did not care much for the i*esult. He man- 
aged his affairs so cleverly, that all results, he considered, 
must turn to his advantage. Whichever party came upper- 
most, he was secure of favor and money. That is an inde- 
corously naked statement ; the fact, clothed as Tito habitually 
clothed it, was that his acute mind, discerning the equal hol- 
lowness of all parties, took the only rational course in making 
them subservient to his own interest. 

If Savonarola fell into the snare, there w^ere diamonds in 
question and papal patronage j if not, Tito’s adroit agency 
had strengthened his position with Savonarola and withSpini, 
while any confidences he obtained from them made him the 
more valuable as an agent of the Mediceans. 

But Spini was an inconvenient colleague. He had cim* 
iiing enough to delight in plots, but not the ability or self- 
command necessary to so complex an effect as secrecy... . He: 
frequently got excited with drinking, for even sober Florence 
had its Beoni,” or topers, both lay and clerical, who became 
loud at taverns and private banquets ; and in spite of the 
agreement between him and Tito, that their public recognition 
of each other should invariably be of the coolest sort, there 
was always the possibility that on an evening encounter he 
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would be suddenly blurting and affectionate. The delicate 
sign of casting the becchettp over the left shoulder was under- 
stood in the morning, but the strongest hint short of a threat 
might not suffice to keep off a fraternal grasp of the shoulder 
in the evening. 

Titovs chief hope now was that Dolfo Spinihad not caught 
sight of him, and the hope would have been well founded if 
Spini had had no clearer view of him than he had caught of 
Spini, But, himself iir shadow, he had seen Tito illuminated 
for an instant by the direct rays of the lamp, and Tito in his 
way was as strongly marked a personage as the captain of the 
Cohipagnacci. Romola's black-shrouded figure had escaped 
notice, and she now stood behind her husband's shoulder in 
the corner of the loggia. Tito was not left to hope long. 

Ha 1 my carrier-pigeon ! grated Spini's harsh voice, in 
what he meant to be an undertone, while his hand grasped 
Titovs shoulder j ‘‘what did you run into hiding for.? You 
didn’t know it was comrades who were coming. It’s well I 
caught sight of you ; it saves time. What of the chase to- 
morrow morning ? Will the bald-headed game rise ? Are the 
falcons to be got ready ? ” 

If it had been in Tito’s nature to feel an excess of rage, 
he would have felt it against this bull-faced accomplice, unfit 
either for a leader or a tool. His lips turned white, but his 
excitement came from the pressing difficulty of choosing a safe 
device. If he attempted to hush Spini, that would only 
deepen Romola’s suspicion, and he knew her well enough to 
know that if some strong alarm were roused in her, she was 
neither to be silenced or hoodwinked : on the other hand, if 
he repelled Spini angrilythe wine-breathing Conipagnaccio 
might become savage, being more ready at resentment than 
at the divination of motives. He adopted a third course, 
which proved that Romola retained one sort of power over 
him-— the power of dread. 

Repressed her hand, as if intending a hint to her, and 
said in a good-humored tone of comradeship — 

“ Yes, my Dolfo, you may prepare in all security. But 
take no trumpets with you.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Spini, a little piqued. “ No need 
to play Ser Saccente with me. I know where the devil keeps 
his tail as well as you do. What ! he swallowed the bait 
whole ? The prophetic nose didn’t scent the hook at all ? ” 
he went on, lowering his tone a little, with a blundering sens® 
of secrecy. 
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®VThe brute will not be satisfied till he hars emptied the 
bag/’ thought Tito: but aloud he said, — “Swallowed ail 
as easily as you swallow a cup of Trebbiaiio. Hal I see 
torches : there must be a dead body coining. Tlie pestilence 
has been spreading, I hear.” 

“ Santiddio 1 I hate the sight of those biers» Good-night,” 
said Spini, hastily moving off. 

The torches were really coming, but they preceded a church 
dignitary who was returning homeward ; the suggestion of the 
dead body and the pestilence was Tito’s device for getting 
rid of Spini without telling him to go. The moment he had 
moved away, Tito turned to Romola, and said, quietly— 

“ Do not be alarmed by anything that bestia has said, my 
Romola. We will go on now : I think the rain has not In- 
creased.” 

She was quivering with indignant resolution ; it was of no 
use for Tito to speak in that unconcerned way. She distrusted 
every word he could utter. 

“ 1 will not go on,” she said. “ I will not move nearer 
home until I have some security against this treachery being 
perpetrated.” 

“ Wait, at least, until these torches have passed,” said 
Tito, with perfect self-command, but with a new rising of dis- 
like to a wife who this time, he foresaw, might have the power 
of thwarting him in spite of the husband’s predominance. 

The torches passed, with the Vicario deli’ Arcivescovo, 
and due reverence was done by Tito, but .Romola saw nothing 
outward. If for the defeat of this treachery, in which she be- 
lieved with all the force of long presentiment, it had been neces- 
sary at that moment for her to spring on her husband and hurl 
herself with him down a precipice, she felt as if she could have 
done it. Union with this man 1 At that moment the self- 
quelling discipline of two years seemed to be nullified; she 
felt nothing but that they were divided. 

They were nearly in darkness again, and could only see 
each other’s faces dimly. 

“ Tell me the truth, Tito — this time tell me the truth,” said 
Romola, in a low quivering voice. “ It will be safer for you.” 

“ Why should I desire to tell you agything else, my angry 
saint ? ” said Tito, with a slight touch of contempt, which was 
the vent of his annoyance; “since the truth is precisely that 
over which you have most reason to rejoice — namely, that my 
knowing a plot of SpinPs enables me to secure the Frate from 
falling a victim to it.” 
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What is the plot ? 

“ That I decline to tell/’ said Tito, is enough that 
the Prate’s safety will be secured,” 

“It is a plot for drawing him outside the gates that Spin] 
may murder him.” 

“There has been no intention of murder. It is simply a 
plot for compelling him to obey the Pope’s summons to Rome. 

But as I serve the popular government, and think the Prate’s 
presence here is a necessary means of maintaining it at present, 

I choose to prevent his departure. You may go to sleep with 

entire ease of mind to-night.” j 

For a moment Romola was silent. Then she said, in a i 

voice of anguish, “ Tito, it is of no use : I have no belief in 
you.” 

She could just discern his action as he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and spread out his palms in silence. That cold dislike 
which is the anger of unimpassioned beings was hardening 
within him. 

“ If the Prate leaves the city— if any harm happens to him,” 
said Romola, after a slight pause, in a new tone of indignant 
resolution, — “ I will declare what I have heard to the Signoria, 
and you will be disgraced. What if I am your wife?” she | 

went on, impetuously ; “ I will be disgraced with you. If we 
are united, I am that part of you that will save you from 
crime. Others shall not be betrayed.” 

“lam quite aware of what you would be likely to do, 
aninia said Tito, in the coolest of his liquid tones; 

“ therefore if you have a small amount of reasoning at your 
disposal just now, consider that if you believe me in nothing 
else, you may believe me when I say I will take care of my- 
self, and not put it in your power to ruin me.” 

“ Then you assure me that the Prate is warned — he will 
not go beyond the gates ? ” 

“ He will not go beyond the gates.” 

There was a moment’s pause, but distrust was not to be 
expelled. 

^ “ I will go back to San Marco now and find out,” Romola 
said, making a movement forward. 

“ You shall not!” said Tito, in a bitter whisper, seizing 
her wrists with all his^masculine force. “ I am master of you. 

You shall not set yourself in opposition to me.” 

There were passers-by approaching. Tito had heard 
them, and that was why he spoke in a \vhisper. Romola was 
too conscious of being mastered to have struggled, even if she 
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Ilad remamea unconscious that witnesses were at hand. But 
she was aware now of footsteps and voices, and her habitual 
sense of personal dignity made her at once yield to Tito’s 
movement towards leading her from the loggia. 

They walked on in silence for some time, under the small 
drizzling rain. The first rush of indignation and alarm in 
Roinola had begun to give way to more complicated feelings, 
which rendered speech and action difficult In that simpler 
state of vehemence, open opposition to the husband from 
whom she felt her soul revolting had had the aspect of temp- 
tation for her j it seemed the easiest of all courses. But 
now, habits of self-questioning, memories of impulse sub- 
dued, and that proud reserve' which ail discipline had left 
unmodified, began to emerge from the flood of passion. The 
grasp of her wrists, which asserted her husband’s physical 
predominance, instead of arousing a new fierceness in her, as it 
might have done if her impetuosity had been of a more vulgar 
kind, had given her a momentary shuddering horror at this 
form of contest with him. It was the first time they had been 
in declared hostility to each other since her flight and return, 
and the check given to her ardent resolution then, retained 
the power to arrest her now. In this altered condition her 
mind began to dwell on the probabilities that would save her 
from any desperate course : Tito would not risk betrayal by 
her ' whatever had been his original intention, he must be 
determined now by the fact that she knew of the plot. She 
was not bound now to do anything else than to hang over 
him that certainty, that if he deceived her, her lips would not 
be closed. And then, it was possible — ^yes, she must cling 
to that possibility till it was disproved— that Tito had never 
meant to aid in the betrayal of the Frate. 

Tito, on his side, was busy with thoughts, and did not 
speak again till they were near home. Then he said — 

“ Well, Romola, have you now had time to recover calm- 
ness ? If so, you can supply your want of belief in me by a 
little rational influence: you can see, I presume, that if I bad 
had any intention of furthering Spini’s plot, I should now be 
aware that the possession of a fair Piagnone for my wife, 
who knows the secret of the plot, would be a serious obstacle 
In my way.’ P. 

.Tito assumed the tone which 'was just then .the e,.asiest to 
him, conjecturing that in Romola’s present mood persuasive 
deprecation would be lost upon her. 

Yes, Tito,” she said,: in a ■ low voice,l‘T think you be 
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lieve that I would guard the Republic from further treachery. 

You are right to believe it; if the Frate is betrayed, I will 
denounce you.” She paused a moment, and then said, with 
an effort, '‘ But it was not so. I have perhaps spoken too 
hastily — you never meant it. Only, why will you seem to be 
that man’s comrade ? ” 

“ Such relations are inevitable to practical men, my 
Romola,” said Tito, gratified by discerning the struggle within 
her. “ You fair creatures live in the clouds. Pray go to rest 
with an easy heart,” he added, opening the door for her 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

CHECK. 

Tito’s clever arrangements had been unpleasantly frus- 
trated by trivial incidents which could not enter into a clever 
man’s calculations. It was very seldom that he walked with 
Romola in the evening, yet he had happened to be walking 
with her precisely on this evening when her presence was 
supremely inconvenient. Life was so complicated a game 
that the devices of skill were liable to be defeated at every 
turn by air-blown chances, incalculable as the descent of 
thistle-down. 

It was not that he minded about the failure of Spini’s 
plot, but he felt an awkward difficulty in so adjusting his 
warning to Savonarola on the one hand, and to Spini on the 
other, as not to incur suspicion. Suspicion roused in the 
popular party might be fatal to his reputation and ostensible 
position in Florence : suspicion roused in Dolfo Spin! might 
be disagreeable in its effects as the hatred of a fierce dog not 
to be chained. 

If Tito went forthwith to the monastery to warn Savona- 
rola before the monks went to rest, his warning would follow 
so closely on his delivery of the forged letters that he could 
not escape unfavorable surmises. — He could not warn Spin! 
at once without telling him the true reason, since he could 
not immediately allege the discovery that Savonarola had 
changed his purpose; and he knew Spin! well .enough to 
know that his understanding would discern nothing but thal 
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Tito had ‘‘ turned round ” and frustrated the plot On the 
other hand, by deferring his warning to Savonarola until the 
morning, he would be almost sure to lose the opportunity of 
warning Spini that the Frate had changed his mind ; and the 
band of Compagnacci would come back in all the rage of 
disappointment. This last, however, was the risk he chose, 
trusting to his power of soothing Spini by assuring him that 
the failure was due only to the Frate’s caution. 

Tito was annoyed. If he had had to smile it would have 
been an unusual effort to him. He was determined not to 
encounter Romola again, and he did not go home that night. 

She watched through the night, and never took off her 
clothes. She heard the rain become heavier and heavier. 
She liked to hear the rain: the stormy heavens seemed a 
safeguard against men’s devices, compelling them to inaction. 
And Romola’s mind was again assailed, not only by the utmost 
doubt of her husband, but by doubt as to her own conduct. 
What lie might he not have told her ? What project might 
he not have, of which she was still ignorant ? Every one who 
trusted Tito was in danger ; it was useless to try and persuade 
herself of the contrary. And was not she selfishly listening to 
the promptings of her own pride, when she shrank from warn- 
ing men against him ? “If her husband was a malefactor, 
her place was in the prison by his side ” — that might be; she 
was contented to fulfil that claim. But was she, a wife, to 
allow a husband to inflict the injuries that would make him a 
malefactor, when it might be in her power to prevent them ? 
Prayer seemed impossible to her. The activity of her thought 
excluded a mental state of which the essence is expectant 
passivity. 

The excitement became stronger and stronger. Her iin- 
agination, in a state of morbid activity, conjured up possible 
schemes by which, after all, Tito would have eluded her 
threat ; and towards daybreak the rain became less violent, 
till at last it ceased, the breeze rose again and dispersed the 
clouds, and the morning fell clear on all the objects around 
her. It made her uneasiness all the less endurable. She 
wrapped her mantle round her, and ran up to the loggia, as 
if there could be anything in the wide landscape that might 
determine her action ; as if there could be anything but roofs 
.hiding ..'the Tine of streets along 'which Savonarola, might ■ be 
.'walking, towards betrayal. ^ . 

If she went to her godfather,, .might she^ not /in.duce him, 
without any specific revelation, to take measures lor pre vers- 
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ting Fra Girolamo from passing the gates? But that might 
be too late. Romola though Vwith new distress, that she had 
failed to learn any guiding details from Tito, and it was already 
long past seven. She must go to San Marco: there was 
nothing else to be done. 

She hurried down the stairs, she went out into the street 
without looking at her sick people, and walked at a swift pace 
along the Via de^ Bardi towards the Ponte Veccliio. She 
would go through the heart of the city ; it was the most direct 
road, and, besides, in the great Piazza there was a chance of 
encountering her husband, who, by some possibility to which 
she still clung, might satisfy her of the Frate’s safety, and 
leave no need for her to go to San Marco. When she ar- 
rived in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, she looked eagerly into 
the pillared court ; then her eyes swept the Piazza ; but the 
welbknowii figure, once painted in her heart byyouftg love, 
and now branded there by eating pain, was nowhere to be 
seen. She hurried straight on to the Piazza del Duomo. It 
was already full of movement : there were worshippers pass- 
ing up and down the marble steps, there were men pausing 
for chat, and there were market-people carrying their burdens. 
Between those moving figures Romola caught a glimpse of 
her husband. On his w^ay from San Marco he had turned 
into N“ello^s shop, and was now leaning against the door-post 
As Romola approached she could see that he was standing 
and talking, with the easiest air in the world, holding his cap 
in his hand, and shaking back his freshty-combed hair. The 
contrast of this ease with the bitter anxieties he had created 
convulsed her with indignation : the new vision of his hard- 
ness heightened her dread. She recognized Cronaca and two 
other frequenters of San Marco standing near her husband. 
It flashed through her mind—*' I will compel him to speak be- 
fore those men.” And her light step brought her close upon 
him before he had time to move, while Cronaca was saying, 
“ Here comes Madonna Romola.'^ 

A slight shock passed through Tito’s frame as he felt him- 
self face to face with his wife. She was haggard with her 
anxious watching, but there was a flash of something else than 
anxiety in her eyes as she said — 

Is the Frate gone beyond the gates ? ” 

‘‘No,” said Tito, feeling completely helpl^^^^ before this 
woman, and needing all the self-command he possessed to 
preserve a countenance in which there should seem to ba 
nothing stronger than surprise. 
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And you are certain that he is not going ? ” she insisted. 

“ I am certain that he not going/’ 

“ That is enough,” said Romoia, and she turned up the 
Steps, to take refuge in the Duorao, till she could recover 
from her agitation. 

Tito never had a feeling so near hatred as that with which 
his eyes followed Romoia retreating up the steps. 

There were present not only genuine followers of the 
Frate, but Ser Ceccone, the notary, who at that time, like Tito 
himself, was secretly an agent of the Mecliceans. 

Se® Francesco di Ser Barone, more briefly known to infamy 
as Ser Ceccone, was not learned, not handsome, not success- 
ful, and the reverse of generous. He was a traitor without 
charm. It followed that he was not fond of Tito Melema. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 

COUNTER-CHECK, 

It was late in the afternoon when Tito returned home. 
Romoia, seated opposite the cabinet in her narrow room, 
copying documents, was about to desist from her work be- 
cause the light was getting dim, when her husband entered. 
He had come straight to tliis room to seek her, with a 
thoroughly defined intention, and there was something new 
to Romoia in his manner and expression as he looked at her 
silently on entering, and, without taking off his cap and 
mantle, leaned one elbow on the cabinet, and stood directly 
in front of her. 

Romoia, fully assured during the day of the Fra te’s safety, 
was feeling the reaction of . some penitence for the access of 
distrust and indignation which had impelled her to address 
her husband publicly on a matter that she knew he wished to 
be private. She told herself that she had probably been 
wrong. The scheming duplicity which she had heard even 
her godfather allude to as inseparable from party tactics might 
be sufficient to account for the connection with Spin!, without 
the supposition that Tito had ever meant to further the 
plot. She wanted to atone for her impetuosity by confessing 
that she had been too hasty, and for some hours her mind had 
been dwelling on the ■possibility that this confession of iier.« 
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might lead to other frank words breaking the two years’ si- 
lence of their hearts. The silence had been so complete, that 
Tito was ignorant of her having fled from him and comeback 
again ; they had never approached an avowal of that past 
which, both in its young love and in the shock that shattered 
the love, lay locked away from them like a banquet-room 
where death had once broken the feast. 

She looked up at him with that submission in her glance 
which belonged to her state of self-reproof ; but the subtle 
change in his face and manner arrested her speech. For a 
few moments they remained silent, looking at each other. 

Tito himself felt that a crisis was come in his married life. 
The husband’s determination to mastery, which lay deep be- 
low all blandness and beseechingness, had risen permanently 
to the surface now, and seemed to alter his face, as a face is 
altered by a hidden muscular tension with which a man is 
secretly throttling or stamping out the life from something 
feeble, yet dangerous. 

“ Romola,”, be began, in the cool liquid tone that made 
her shiver, “ it is time that we should understand each other.” 
He paused. 

“That is what I most desire, Tito,” she said faini’y. 
Her sweet pale face, with all its anger gone and nothing but 
the timidity of self-doubt in it seemed to give a marked pre- 
dominance to her husband’s dark strength. 

^ You took a step this morning,” Tito went on, “ which 
you must now yourself perceive to have been useless — which 
exposed you to remark and may involve me in serious prac- 
tical difficulties.” 

“ I acknowledge that I was too hasty ; I am sorry for any 
injustice I may have done you.” Romola spoke these words 
ill a fuller and firmer tone ; Tito, she hoped, would look less 
hard when she had expressed her regret, and then she could 
say other things. 

“ I wish you once for all to understand,” he said, without 
any change of voice, “ that such collisions are incompatible 
with our position as husband and wife. I wish you to reflect 
on the mode in which you were led to that step, that the pro- 
cess may not be repeated.” 

“ That depends chiefly on you, Tito,” said Romola, tak- 
ing fire slightly. It was not at all what she had thought 
of saying, but we see a very little way before as in mutual 
speech. 

*‘You would say, I suppose,” answered Tito, “that noth 
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ing is to occur in future which can excite your unreasonable 
suspicions. You were frank enough to say last night that 
you have no belief in me. I am not surprised at any exag- 
gerated conclusion you may draw from slight premises, but 1 
wish to point out to you what is likely to be the fruit of your 
making such exaggerated conclusions a ground for interfering 
in affairs of which you are ignorant. Your attention is 
thoroughly awake to what I am saying?” 

He- paused for a reply, 

“ Yes,” said Romola, ffushing in irrepressible resentment 
at this cold tone of superiority. 

“ Well, then, it may possibly not be very long before some 
other chance words or incidents set your imagination at work 
devising crimes for me, and you may perhaps rush to the 
Palazzo Vecchio to alarm the Signoria and set the city in an 
uproar. Shall I tell you what may be the result ? Not simply 
the disgrace of your husband, to which you look forward 
with so much courage, but the arrest and ruin of many 
among the chief men in Florence, including Messer Bernardo 
del Nero.” 

Tito had meditated a decisive move, and he had made it. 
The flush died out of Romola’s face, and her very lips were 
pale — an unusual effect with her, for she was little subject to 
fear. Tito perceived his success. 

“ You would perhaps Hatter 'yourself,” he went on, “that 
you were preforming a heroic deed of deliverance ; you might 
as well try to turn locks with fine words as apply such notions 
to the politics of Florence. The question now is, not whether 
you can have any belief in me, but whether, now you have 
been warned, you will dare to rush, like a blind mao with a 
torch in his hand, amongst intricate affairs of which you know 
nothing.” 

Romola felt as if her mind were held in a vice by Tito’s ; 
the possibilities he had indicated were rising before her with 
terrible clearness. 

“ I am too rash,” she said, “ I will try not to be rash.” 

“ Remember,” said Tito, with unsparing insistance, “ that^ 
your act of distrust towards me this morning might, for 
aught you knew, have had more fatal effects than that 
sacrifice of your husband which you have learned to contem- 
plate without Hinchiog.” 

“ Tito, it is not so,” Romola burst forth in a pleading lone, 
rising and going nearer to him, with a desperate revSolution to 
speak out. “It is false that' T would willingly sacrifice you- 
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It has been the greatest effort of my life to cling to von T 
anger two years ago, and I came back Jain 
because I was more bound to you than to anythin- el^ on 
earth But it is useless. You shut me out from your Tind 

You affect to think of me as a being too unreasonable to share 

She looked like his good angel pleading with him nc 
bent her face towards him with dilated eyes, and laid her 
hand upon his arm. But Romola’s touch and -lance no 
longer stirred any fibre of tenderness in her husband The 
good-humored, tolerant Tito, incapable of hatred iiicanSe 
almost of impatience, disposed always to be -entle towards 
the rest of the world, felt himself booming stran-elv haJd 
towards his wife whose presence had once been thettrLfjS 
influence he had known. With all his softness of disposittof 

- effectiveness of intellect and ^iirr>r»=o 

whch l,k. sh.rp«s, of edge, is itself 2 , 

Its way unthout any strong momentum. Romola Imd af 
energy of her own which thwarted his, and n^man who k 
not exceptionally feeble, will endure being thwS bv h ! 

for s-arX?' Komol. 

H«ps „„i, looke/a iittie h.tdell rtSslIjllrS 

will fill the Amo, as your p?ol sk» m hX“'l ’““"S 

orange. I have not oh«?<=»rtrA/f ^ plum into an 

efficacy that way You are <io have much 

strong impressions inaccessible to reSoif" f 0^170^^'" 
those impressions, and you have witlirlrti.t„r, ’ n share 

in consequence. YouTave chlntd T ^ 
followed lhat I have changed SSs yS it i.””" ’ 
take any retrosnerf Wa useless to 

altered conditions/^ simply to adapt ourselves to 

said Romola, wAh'^thT^ort ^o^^ openly,” 

using living muscle against some'^Bfew/" 
sistance. “It was thrsenseoH/ 
me, and that has kept us apart And ‘V" 

.I^.ugod first, Top «?warrm;t;:e%ir^^^^^^^^^^ 
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wore that cham-armor. You had some secret from me— it 
was about that old man — and I saw him agaiib yesterday. 
Tito,*’ she went on, in a tone of agonized entreaty, ‘"if you 
wouid once tell me everything, let it be what it may— I would 
not mind pain — that there might be no wall between us 1 is 
it not possible that we could begin a new life ? ” 

This time there was a flash of emotion across TIto's face- 
lie stood perfectly still ; but the flash seemed ti) have whit- 
ened him. He took no notice of Romola’s appeal, but after 
a moment’s pause, said quietly — 

“ Your impetuosity about trifles, Romola, has a freezing 
influence that would cool the baths of Nerod’ At these cut- 
ting words, Romola shrank and drew'- herself up into her 
usual self-sustained attitude. .Tito went on. “ If by 'i' hat 
old man ’ you mean the mad Jacopo di Nola who attempted 
my life and made a strange accusation against me, of which I 
told you nothing because it would have alarmed you to no 
purpose, he, poor wretch, has died in prison. I saw his name 
in the list of dead.” 

“ I know nothing about his accusation/^ said Romola. 
“ But I know he is the man whom I saw with the rope round 
his neck in the Duomo — the man whose portrait Piero di 
Cosirno painted, grasping your arm as he saw him grasp it 
the day the French entered, the day you first wore the ar- 
mor.’’. 

“And where is he now pray?” said Tito, still pale, but 
governing himself. 

“ He was lying lifeless in the street from starvation,” 
said Romola. “ I revived him with bread and wine. I 
brought him to our door, but he refused to come in. Then I 
gave him some money, and he went away without telling me 
anytiiiiig. But he had found out that I was your wife. lP7w 
is .he?” . ■■ ' . 

“ A man, half mad, half imbecile, who was once my father’s 
servant in Greece, and who has a rancorous hatred towards 
me because I got him dismissed for theft. Now you have 
the whole mystery, and the further satisfaction of knowing 
that I am .again in danger of assassination. Jbe , fact of my 
wearing the armor, about which you seem to have thought so 
much, must have led youTo infer that I was. in danger troin 
this man. Was that . the reason you chose to cultivate his 
acquaintance and invite him into the house ? ”. ... 

Romola was mute. To speak was only like ■ rushing ; with 
bare breast against a shield ■. 
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Tito moved from his leaning posture, slowly took off his 
cap and mantle, and pushed back his hair. He was collect- 
ing himself for some final words. And Romola stood upright 
looking at him as she might have looked at some on-coming 
deadly force, to be met only by silent endurance. 

“We need not refer to these matters again, Romola,'' he 
said, precisely in the same tone as that in which he had 
spoken at first “It is enough if you will remember that the 
next time your generous ardor leads you to interfere in politi- 
cal affairs," you are likely, not to save any one from danger, 
but to be raising scaffolds and setting houses on fire. You 
are not yet a sufficiently ardent Piagnone to believe that 
Messer Bernardo del Nero is the prince of darkness, and 
Messer Francesco Valori the archangel Micllael. I think I 
need demand no promise from you ? " 

“ I have understood you too well, Tito." 

“ It is enough," he said, leaving the room. 

Romola turned round with despair in her face and sank 
into her seat. “ O God, I have tried — I cannot help it. We 
shall always be divided." Those words passed silently through 
her mind. ‘‘Unless," she said aloud, as if some sudden 
vision had startled her into speech — “ unless misery should 
come and join us 1 " 

Tito, too, had a new thought in his mind after he had 
closed the door behind him. With the project of leaving 
Florence as soon as his life there had become a high enough 
stepping-stone to a life elsewhere, perhaps at Rome or Milan, 
there was now for the first time associated a desire to be free 
from Romola, and to leave her behind him. , She had ceased 
to belong to the desirable furniture of his life : there was no 
possibility of an easy relation between them without genuine- 
ness on his part. Genuineness implied confession of the 
past, and confession involved a change of purpose. But 
Tito had as little bent that way as a leopard has to lap milk 
when its teeth are grown. From all relations that were not 
easy and agreeable, we know that Tito shrank : why should 
he cling to them ? 

And Romola had made his relations difficult with others 
besides herself. He had had a troublesome interview witli 
Dolfo Spini, who had come back in a rage after an ineffectual 
soaking with rain and long waiting in ambush, and that scene 
between Romola and himself at Nello’s door, once reported 
in Spini's ear, might be a seed of something more unmanage- 
able than suspicion* But now, at least, fie believed that 
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liad mastered , Rom ol a by a terror which appealed to the 
strongest forces of her nature. He had alarmed her affectioiii 
and her conscience by the shadowy image of, consec|ueiices ; 
he had arrested her intellect by hanging- before it the idea of 
a hopeless complexity in affairs which defied any moral judg- 
ment. 

Yet Tito was not at ease. The world was not yet quite 
cushioned with velvet, and, if it had been, lie could not have 
abandoned himself to that softness with thorough enjoyment ; 
for before he went out again this evening he put on his coat 
of chain-armor. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE PYRAMID OF VANITIES. 

The wintry days passed for Romola as the white ships 
pass one who is standing lonely on the shore — passing in 
silence and sameness, yet each bearing a hidden burden of 
coming change. Tito’s hint had mingled so much dread with 
her interest in the progress of public affairs that she had be- 
gun to court ignorance rather than knowledge. The threat- 
ening German Emperor was gone again ; and, in other ways 
besides, the position of Florence was alleviated ; but so much 
distress remained that Romola’s active duties were hardly 
diminished, and in these, as usual, her mind found a refuge 
from its doubt. 

She dared not rejoice that the relief which had come in 
extremity and had appeared to justify the policy of the Prate’s 
party was making that party so triumphant, that Francesco 
Valori, hot-tempered chieftain of the Piagnoni, had been 
elected Gonfaloniere at the beginning of the year, and was 
making haste to have as much of his own liberal way as pos- 
sible during his two months of power. That seemed for tiie 
moment like a, strengthening of the party most attaclie<l to 
freedom, and a reinforcement of protection to Savonarola : 
but Romola was now alive to every suggestion likely to deep- 
en her foreboding, that wdiatever the present might be, it was 
only an unconscious brooding over the mixed germs of 
Change which might any day become .tragic. And already 
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by Carnival time, a little after mid-Februarv „ 
ment was confirmed by the skns of a verv i 
the Medicaans had ceased tf L passlv^and 
exerting themselves to procure the election of Pa ^ 

Nero as the new Gonfalonier^ Bernardo del 

_ On the last day of the Carnival, between ten anr! 
in the morning, Romola walked out accordino- tn n 
towards the Corso deo-li Albizvi tn P' oniise, 

that they might both be ready to start from the vrde''K'’t’ 
early in the afternoon, and take their Taces .f / 
which Tito had had reserved for tiiem t tle 

d1s?“ i“'af r 

his companions had struggled to get Ip hT £ai °old^'n 
and practical jokes, well spiced idth indeLc 

WC„ ,o be i„ a ch/.h.„ Chrisl“Sd'>iJ;'td”§ 

ev4™Sn“no„‘Vlonl'5af5 M? whh which 

phase of reform had not touched her enthushsi- 

did not know that it woe ^ t • : and she 

^t^erlot would begin to be no lotccj" sSedybm'' l" 
twined with her own. secretly but visibly eiv 

still alone. EntLing ^ S the .o. f ^ 
monstrous and mani'edor™ in the ° Ih ’’ something 

rather, like a huge i tree sixtv fSr h o?" ^ or'^ 

branches, widening and widenhi f ? on the 

reached i d,c„4"nt’4”li *»“ «" "''J 

full of life; slight vouner fionrA^-^^^^ Piazza was 

wreaths on their iSs^wer^ n-,’ garments, with olive 

base of the pyramidal Waa to and fro about the 

colored things; and matureffS, s^om^l 

were’hdSraSd^SamimS^ or"* ©rmSsts! 

points in the distance to survey tL retreating to various 

coccidemblc gcoup, ,„o„gc, 
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Approaching nearer, she paused to look at the mtiltiCa- 
rious objects ranged in gradation from the base to the summit 
of the pyramid. There were tapestries and brocades of iiii- 
modest design, pictures and sculptures held too likely to in- 
cite to vice ; there were boards and tables for all sorts of 
games, playing-cards along with the blocks for printing them, 
dice, and other apparatus for gambling ; there were worldly 
music books, and musical instruments in all the pretty varie- 
ties of lute, drum, cymbal, and trumpet; there were masks 
and masquerading dress used in the old Carnival shows ,* 
there were handsome copies of Ovid, Boccaccio, Petrarca, 
Pulci, and other books of a vain and impure sort ; there were 
all the implements of feminine vanity — rouge-pots, false hair, 
mirrors, perfumes, powders, and transparent veils intended 
to provoke inquisitive glances : lastly, at the very summit, 
there was the im flattering effigy of a probably mythical Vene- 
tian merchant, who \vas understood to have offered a heavy 
sum for this collection of nmrketable abominations, and, soar- 
ing above him in surpassing ugliness, the symbolic figure of 
the old debouched Carnival. 

This was tlie preparation for a new sort of bonfire— the 
Burning of Vanities. Hidden in their interior of the pyramid 
wots a plentiful store of dry fuel and gunpowder ; and on this 
last day of the festival, at evening, the pile of vanities was to 
be set ablaze to the sound of trumpets, and the ugly old Car- 
nival was to tumble into the flame amid the songs of reform- 
ing triumph. 

This crowning act of the new festivities could hardly have 
been prepared but for a peculiar organization which had been 
started by Savonarola two years before. The mass of the 
Florentine boyhood and youth was no longer left to its own 
genial promptings towards street mischief and crude disso- 
luteness. Under the training of Fra Domenico, a sort of 
lieutenant to Savonarola, lads and striplings, the hope of 
Florence, were to have none but pure .worcis on their lips, 
were to have a zeal lor Unseen Good that should put to shame 
the lukewarmness of their elders, and were to know no pleas- 
ures save -of .an angelic sort — singing divine praises and walk- 
ing in. .white robes.. It was for them that the .ranges of seats 
had been, raised high against the .walls of the Diiomo ; a.nd 
they had been used to hear Savonarola appeal to them..' as .the 
future glory of a city specially appointed to. , do. the work., 'of 
■ God. ■ ■■ ■"'■ 

These fresh-cheeked troops were the chief agents ini the 
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regenerated merriment of the new Carnival, which was a sort 
of sacred parody of the old. Had there been bonfires in the 
old time I There was to be a bonfire now, consuming impur- 
ity from off the earth. Had there been symboiic processions ? 
There were to be processions now, but the symbols were to 
be white robes and red crosses and olive wreaths — emblems 
of peace and innocent gladness — and the banners and images 
held aloof were to tell the triumphs of goodness. Had there 
been dancing in a ring under the open sky of the Piazza, to 
the sound of choral voices chanting loose songs ? There was 
to be dancing in a ring now, but dancing of monks and laity 
in fraternal love and divine joy, and the music was to be the 
music of hymns. As for the collections from street passengers, 
they were to be greater than ever — not for gross and superflu- 
ous suppers, but — for the benefit of the hungry and needy ; and, 
besides, there was the collecting of the Anathema, or the Van- 
ities to be laid on the great pyramidal bonfire. 

Troops of young inquisitors went from house to house on 
this exciting business of asking that the Anathema should be 
given up to them. Perhaps, after the more avowed vanities 
had been surrendered. Madonna, at the head of the house- 
hold/had still certain little reddened balls brought from the 
Levant, intended to produce on a shallow cheek a sudden 
bloom of the most ingenuous falsity ? If so, let her bring 
them down and cast them into the basket of doom. Or, per- 
haps, she had ringlets and coils of dead hair 1 ” — if so, let 
her bring them to the street-door, not on her head, but in her 
hands, and publicly renounce the Anathema which hid the 
respectable signs of age under a ghastly mockery of youth. 
And, in reward, she would hear fresh young voices pronounoe 
a blessing on her and her house. 

The beardless inquisitors, organized into little regiments, 
doubtless took to their work very willingly. To coerce peo- 
ple by shame, or other spiritual pelting, into the giving up of 
things it will probably vex them to part with, is a form of 
piety to which the boyish mind is most readily converted ; 
and if some obstinately wicked men got enraged and threat- 
ened the w^hip or the cudgel, this also was exciting. Savon- 
arola himself evidently felt about the training of these boys 
the difficulty weigh ing on all minds with noble yearnings tow- 
ards great ends, yet with that imperfect perception of means 
which forces a resort to some supernatural constraining in- 
fluence as the only sure hope. The Florentine youth had 
had very evil habits and foul tongues: it seemed at first an 
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tomixed blessing when they were got to shout Viva Gesii^ / ” 
But Savonarola was forced at last to say from the pulpit, 
‘'There is a little too much shouting of ‘ Plva Gesu / ’ This 
constant utterance of sacred words brings them into contempt 
Let me have no more of that shouting till the next festa/’ 

Nevertheless, as the long stream of white-robed youthful- 
ness, with its little red crosses and olive wreaths, had gone 
to the Duomo at dawn this morning to receive the commu- 
nion from the hands of Savonarola, it was a sight of beauty ; 
and, doubtless, many of those young souls were laying up 
oiemories of hope and awe that might s: re them from ever 
resting in a merely vulgar view of their work as men and 
citizens. There is no kind of conscious obedience that is not 
an advance on lawlessness, and these boys became the gen- 
eration of men who fought greatly and endured greatly in the 
last struggle of their Republic. Now, in the intermediate 
hours between the early communion and dinner-time, they 
were making their last perambulations to collect alms and 
vanities, and this was why Rornola saw the slim wliite hgiires 
moving to and fro about the base of the great pyramid. 

“What think you of this folly, Madonna Romola said 
a brusque voice closeTo lier ear. “ Your Piagnoni will make 
rinferm a pleasant prospect to us, if they are to carry things 
their own wmy on earth. It’s enough to fetch a cudgel over 
the mountains to see painters, like Lorenzo di Credi and 
young Baccio there, helping to burn color out of life in this 
fashion.’^ 

“ My good Piero,’’ said Romola, looking up and smiling 
at the grim man, “ even you must be glad to see some of 
these things burnt. Look at those gewgaws and wigs and 
rouge-pots : I have heard you talk as indignantly against 
those things as Fra Girolamo himself,” 

“ What then ? ” said Piero, turning round on her sharply* 
“ I never said a woman should make a black patch of herself 
against the background. Va ! Madonna Antigone, it’s a 
shame for a woman with your hair and shoulders to run into 
such nonsense — leave it to women who are not worth paint- 
ing. What 1 the most holy Virgin herself has always been 
.dressed well.; that’s the doctrine of the. Church :*—• talk, of 
heres}^, indeed 1 .And I should . like; to know what' th.e ex-' 
cellent Messer. Eardo Would have. said, to 'the burning of the 
Mivine '.poets by these Frati, who are no. better an .imitation of 
men.. than if ■ they were onions. . with the ■ bulbs .uppermost. 
Look at that Petrarca sticking up 'beside a rouge-pot : do the 
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i^diots preten^ tkf the heavenly Laura was a painted harri 
dan ? And Loccaccio, now : do you mean to say Madomf' 
Romola-you who are fit to be "a model for Sh,! 

Catherine of Egypt-do you mean to say you have nwer 
the stones of the immortal Messer Giovanni ? ” 

“ It is true I have read them Pi>rn ” t> , 

“ Some of them a great many times over, when I was a littf; 
giiL I used to get the book down when mv father 
asleep, so that I could read to myself ” ^ ^ 

“S“a'r: 21'’;,";^" ’.St I™'- 

forget,^’ said Romola ; but you must confess, Piero ^that^a 
peat raaiy of those stones are only about low deceit for Ihl 

jSly of vL, as' if ^rwere" a vultl jo^' AnJ fc 

Romola, too, walked on, smiling at Piero’s innn<»nri^ -.u 

h2222?22'p:2i5r Sl'a S™' ‘b 

jasm like Savonarol.’s which ultimat’elv bless2 ?2nki2l h ' 

subtle result of culture which rt.li ml . That 

»'h2*S; 

W* ^Itaaoucdhg beheficent streagthhad ho S„Se 
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CHAPTER L. 

TESSA ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

Another figure easily recognized by us — a figure not 
clad in black, but in the old red, green, and white — was ap* 
proacliing the Piazza that morning to see the Carnival , She 
came from an opposite point, for Fessa no longer lived on tlie 
hill of San Giorgio. After what had happened there with 
Baldassarre, llto bad thought it best for that and other rea- 
sons to find her a new home, but still in a quiet airy quarter, 
in a house bordering on the wide garden grounds north of 
the Porta Santa Croce. 

Tessa was not come out sight-seeing without special leave. 
Tito had been with her the evening before, and she liad kept 
back the entreaty which she felt to be swelling her heart and 
throat until she saw him in a state of radiant ease, with one 
arm round the sturd}^ Lillo, and the other resting gently on 
her own shoulder as she tried to make the Tiny Ninna steady 
on her legs. She was sure then that the weariness with 
which he had come in and flung himself into his chair had 
quite melted away from his brow and lips. Tessa had not 
been slow at learning a few small stratagems by which she 
might avoid vexing Naldo and yet have a little of her own 
way. She could read nothing else, but she had learned to 
read a good deal in her husband’s face. 

And certainly the charm of that bright, gentle-huraored 
Tito who woke up under the Loggia de’ Cerclii on a Lenten 
morning five years before, not having yet given any hostages 
to deceit, never returned so nearly as in the person of Naldo, 
seated in that straight-backed, carved arm-chaii* wliich he had 
provided for his comfort when became to see Tessa and the 
children, Tito himself was surprised at the growing sense of 
relief wLich he fell in these moments. No guile was needed 
towards Tessa ; she was too ignorant and too innocent to sus- 
pect him of anything. And the little voices calling him 
Babbo ” were very sweet in his ears for the short while that 
he heard them. When he thought of leaving Florence, he 
never thought of leaving Tessa and the little ones behind. 
He was very fond of these round-cheeked, wide-eyed Iiuman 
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things that xlung about him and knew no evil nf h- \ , 
wherever affection can sprino- it is litp of him. And 
•he blosso„-p„e, p„rih S" '“f .«»i 

may grow in. Poor Romob n ^ whatever soil it 

effort, was really helping to harden ®®^t®^crificing 

It with a positive dislike which had ^3' chilling 

her request rising very hi>h in her rhrl / ossa, feeling 

seat herself on the floo << I can leavel"" 

any ume, and if she is in the cradl aS 

stble as can be-he goes and thumps Monna £a°/" “ 

his carls’ werHu tow?l!kf f • 

Babbo’s knee, and went SJith fanf 
by thumping Monna Lisa, who was shakint^ 

‘‘Tsn'f o • 1 rn laughing. 

hi. • “p ssiv"" '» 

for an hour or two, mightn’t I ? ” to-morrow, just 

with carnivals now you are an oldw^oma^^Ni 
“But old women like ^ e 

lower lip hanging a little “ Mnn t®-®’ ’ her 

like to |o, on?y the’s so deaf Yhe "an’^'f 

„ “No, indeed, Tessa ’’ sa d ? 

“ you must not think of taking Ihf chiidre?'”^. 

streets, else I shall be angiy ” “^idren into the crowded 

raid's, LTSel” LTr'''' 

SatOTday, and I thik Nofri k dlTd for"®’ “ the Holy 
died; and I shall never forE^th^rr“-^Tf 
It was so pretty— all roses and a Wn^Ld ^ saw once, 
“~^"d singing. I liked it better than'’ 

“Orno,^L°ri’'L^n" want"t‘^® evening/" ' 
jvanttogoand seeL proceyon^L'U^®,.T“'"^- ^ 

be a procession-is it not tmf®^ There will 
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after a sort,” said Tito, ‘^as iiv^ely its, a .flight .of 
cranes. You must not expect roses and glittering kings and 
queens, my Tessa. However, I suppose any string of people; 
to be called a procession,, will please your blue eyes. And 
tliere^s a thing they have raised in the Piaz.za de’ Signori for 
the bonfire. You may like to see that. But come home 
early, and look like a grave little old woman ; and if you see any 
men with feathers and swords, keep out of their way j they 
are very fierce, and like to cut old women’s heads off.” 

Santo Madonna I where do they come from ? Ah !, you 
are laughing ; it is not so bad. But I will keep away from 
them. Only,” Tessa went on in a whisper, putting her lips 
near Naldo’s ear, if I might take Lillo with me 1 He is very 
sensible.” 

“ But who will thump Monna Lisa then, if she doesn’t 
hear ? ” said Tito, finding it difticult not to laugh, but thinking 
it necessary to look serious. “ No, Tessa, you could not take 
care of Lillo if you got into a crowd, and he’s too heavy for 
you to carry him.” 

“ It is true,” said Tessa, rather sadly, “ and he likes to 
run awrny. I forgot that. Then I will go alone. But now 
look at Ninna — you have not looked at her enough.” 

Niniia was a blue-eyed thing, at the tottering, tumbling age 
— a fair solid, which, like a loaded die, found its base with 
a constancy that warranted prediction. Tessa went to snatch 
her up, and when Babbo was paying due attention to the 
recent teeth and other marvels, she said, in a whisper, ‘‘ And 
shall I buy some confetti for the children ? ” 

Tito drew' some small coins from his scarsella, and poured 
them into her palm, 

“ That will buy no end,” said Tessa, delighted at this 
abundance. ‘‘ I shall not mind going without Lillo so much, 
if I bring him something.” 

So Tessa set out in the morning towards the great Piazza 
where the bonfire was to be. She did not think the February 
breeze cold enough to demand further covering than her 
green woollen dress. A mantle would have been oppressive, 
for it would have hidden a new necklace and a new clasp, 
mounted with silver, the only ornamental presents I’ito had 
ever; made h.er, Tessa did not think at -all . of showing her 
figure, for no one had ever told'her it was pretty ; bat she was 
quite sure that her necklace and clasp were of the prettiest 
sort ever worn by the richest con tad in a, and she arranged her 
white hood over her head’ so that the front :, of her necklace 
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might be well displayed. These ornaments, she considered, 

must inspire respect for her as the wife of some one who 
could afford to buy them. 

She tripped along very cheerily in the February sunshine, 
thinking much of the purchases for the lutie ones, with which 
she was to fill her small basket, and not thinking at ail of any 
one who might be observing her. Yet her descent from her 
upper storey into the streets had been watched, and she was 
being kept in sight as she walked by a person who had often 
waited in vain to see if it were not Tessa who lived in that 
house to which he had more than once dogged Tito. Bal- 
dassarre was carrying a package of yarn : he was constantly 
employed in that way, as a means of earning his scanty bread, 
and keeping the sacred fire of vengeance alive j and he had 
come out of his way this morning, as he had often done before, 
that he might pass by the house to which he had followed 
Tito in the evening. His long imprisonment had so intensified 
his timid suspicion and his belief in some diabolic fortune 
favoring Tito, that he had not dared to pursue him, expect 
under cover of a crowd or of the darkness : he felt, with in- 
stinctive horror, that if Tito’s eyes fell upon him, he should 
again be held up to obloquy, again be dragged away ; his 
weapon would be taken from him, and he should be cast help- 
less into a prison cell His fierce purpose had become as 
stealthy as a serpent’s, which depends for its prey on one dart of 
the fang. Justice was weak and unfriended ; and he could 
not hear again the voice that pealed the promise of vengeance 
in the Duomo ; he had been there again and again, but that 
voice, too, had apparently been stifled by cunning strong- 
armed wickedness. For a long while, Baldassarre’s ruling 
thought was. to ascertain whether Tito still wore the armor, 
for now at last his fainting hope would have been contented 
with a successful stab on this side the grave ; but he would 
never risk his precious knife again. It was a weary time he 
had had to wait for the chance of answering this question by 
touching Tito’s back in the press of the street. Since then, 
the knowledge that the sharp steel was useless, and that he 
had no hope but in some new device, had fallen with leaden 
weight on his enfeebled mind. A dim vision of winning one 
of those two wives to aid him came before him continually, 
and continually slid away. The wife who had lived on the 
hill was no longer there. If he could find her again, he 
might grasp some thread of a project, and work his way to 
more clearness. 
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And tills morning he had. su ice-ided... He was quite certain . 
now where this wife lived, and as he walked, bent a little 
under his burden of yarn, yet keeping the green and white 
figure in sight, his mind was dwelling upon her and her circum- 
stances as feebi , eyos dwell on lines and colors, trying to 
interpret them into consistent significance. 

Tessa had t.. pas^ through various long streets without 
seeing any other sign of the Carnival than unusual groups of 
the country peopl j in their best garments, and that disposition 
in everybody to chat and loiter which marks the early hours of 
a liolida.y, before the spectacle has begun. Presently^, in her 
disappointed search for remarkable objects, her eyes fell on ? 
man with a pedler’s basket before him, who seemed to be 
selling nothing but little red crosses to all the passengerco A 
little red cross would be pretty to hang up over her bed ^ ir 
would also help to keep off harm and would perhaps mab 
Ninna stronger. Tessa went to the other side of the street 
that she might ask the pedler the price of the crosses, fearing 
that they would cost a little too much for her to spare from her 
purchase of sweets. The pedler’s back had been turned towards 
her hitherto, but when she came near him she recognized an old 
acquaintance of the Mercato, Bratti Ferravecchi, and, accus- 
tomed to feel that she was to avoid old acquaintances, she 
turned away again and passed to the other side of the street. 
But Eratti’s eye was’ too well practised in looking out at the 
corner after posible customers, for her movement to have es 
caped him, and she was presently arrested by a tap on the arm 
from one of red crosses. 

“ Young woman,’’ said Bratti, as she unwillingly turned 
her head, ‘‘ you come from some castello a good way off, it 
seems tome, else you’d never think of walking about this 
blessed Carnival, without a red cross in your hand. Santa 
Madonna 1 Foqr white quattrini is a small price to pay for 
your soul — prices rise in purgatory, let me tell you.” 

Oh I should like one,” said Tessa, hastily, ‘ibut I couldiPt 
spare four white quattrini.” 

Bratti had at first regarded Tessa too abstractedly as a 
mere customer to look at her with any scrutiny, but when she 
began to speak he exclaimed, By the head of San Giovanni, 
it must be the little Tessa, and looking as fresh as a ripe apple 1 
What ! you’ve done none the worse, then, for running away 
■firom father: Nofri ? You were in '.the right of it, for he goes 
on 'crutches now,, and a 'crabbed -'M with crutches is 
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tslfdtf”' and beat a womaii 

Woi'i ^>'™ Tessa, rather demurely, rememberins 

Naldo s command that she should behave with gravity • “anH 
my husband takes great care of me.” J ^ ana 

“Ah, then, you’ve fallen on your feet! Nofri said you 
were good-for-nothing vermin ; but what then.? An ass may 
bray a good whi e before he shakes the stars down. I always 
said you did well to run away, and it isn’t often Bratti’s in the 
wrong. Well, and so you’ve got a husband and plenty S monS 

. Igot no profit; but what with the famine 
and the new religion, all other merchandise is gone down 
You live m the country where the chestnuts are plemy Jh ^ 
You ve never wanted for polenta, I can see ” ^ ' 

guard ’ anything,” said Tessa, still on her 

Then you can afford to buy a cross. I got a Padre fn 
bless ^them, and you get blessing and all for four ouattrini 

But7hl^°ti ^ a danaro by the whole lot' 

we!w " ^ ^ wares, and it’s getting harder and harder 

Holy Wedc! IZ Seas/you 2ii df to keYp^lTe DSiHrl' 

man in San Giovanni, I should hope ? ” 

Tessa felt much teased and frightened. “Oh Rr^it: » 
she said, with a discomposed face T tvo„( <• i ’ 
many confetti : I’ve got little Lillo and V: ^ to buy a great 

stacked below.’' ^ P ^ house where the wood it 
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« Very good/’ said Bratti, in a patronizing tone ; “ then Til 
let you have the cross on trust, and call for the money. So 
you live inside the gates ? Well, well, I shall be passing.” 

“ No, no 1 ” said Tessa, frightened lest Naldo should be 
angry at this revival of an old acquaintance. “ I can spare 
the money. Take it now.” 

“No,” said Bratti, resolutely; “I’m not a hard-hearted 
pedler. Fll call and see if you’ve got any rags, and you shall 
make a bargain. See, here’s the cross : and there’s Pippo’s 
shop not far behind you : you can go and fill your basket, and 
I must go and get mine empty. Addio^ pifdnad 

Bratti went on his way, and Tessa, stimulated to change 
her money into confetti before further accident, went into 
Pippo’s shop, a little fluttered by the thought that she had let 
Bratti know more about her than her husband would approve. 
There were certainly more dangers in coming to see the Car- 
nival than in staying at home ; and she would have felt this 
more strongly if she had known that the wicked old man, who 
had wanted to kill her husband on the hill, was still keeping 
her in sight. But she had not noticed the man with the bur- 
den on his back. 

The consciousness of having a small basketful of things 
to make the children glad, dispersed her anxiety, and as she 
entered the Via de’ Ubraj her face had its usual expression 
of childlike content. And now she thought there was really 
a procession coming, for she saw white robes and a banner, 
and her heart began to palpitate with expectation. She stood 
a little aside, but in that narrow street there was the pleasure 
of being obliged to look very close. The banner was pretty : 
it was the Holy Mother with the Babe, whose love for her 
Tessa had believed in more and more since she had had her 
babies j and the figures in white had not only green wreaths 
on their heads, but little red crosses by their side, which 
caused her some satisfaction that she also had her red cross. 
Certainly, they looked as beautiful as the angels on the clouds, 
and to Tessa’s mind they too had a background of cloud, like 
everything else that came to her in life. How and whence 
did they come? She did not mind much about knowing. 
But one thing surprised her as newer than wreaths and crosses; 
it was that" some of the white. figures, carried baskets between, 
them. What could the baskets be for ? 

But now they were very near, and,, to , her astonislunent, 
they wheeled aside and came straight up to her. .She trembled 
as she would have done if St. Michael.' in the picture /had 
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shaken his head at her, and was conscious of nothing but 
terrified wonder till she saw close to her a round boyish face, 
lower than her own, and heard a treble voice saying, Sister, 
you carry the Anathema about you. Yield it up to the blessed 
Gesii, and He will adorn you with the gems of His grace.’' 

Tessa was only more frightened, understanding nothing. 
Her first conjecture settled on her iDasket of sweets. H'Ley 
wanted that, these alarming angels. Oh dear, dear! She 
looked down at it. 

“ No, sister,” said a taller youth, pointing to her necklace 
and the clasp of her belt, ‘‘ it is those vanities that are the 
Anathema. Take off that necklace and unclasp that belt, 
that they may be burned in the holy Bonfire of Vanities, and 
save you from burning.” 

It is the truth, my sister,” said a still taller youth, evi- 
dently the archangel of this band. “ Listen to those voices 
speaking the divine message. You already carry a red cross : 
let that be your only adornment. Yield up your necklace 
and belt, and you shall obtain grace.” 

This was too much. Tessa, overcome with awe, dared 
not say ‘‘ no,” but she was equally unable to render up her 
beloved necklace and clasp. Her pouting lips were quivering, 
the tears rushed to her eyes, and a great drop fell. For a 
moment she ceased to see anything ; she felt nothing but con- 
fused terror and misery. Suddenly a gentle hand was laid on 
her arm, and a soft, wonderful voice, as if the Holy Madonna 
were speaking, said, Do not be afraid ; no one shall harm 
you.” 

Tessa looked up and and saw a lady in black, with a 
young heavenly face and loving hazel eyes. She had never 
seen any one like this lady before, and under other circum- 
stances might have had awestruck thoughts about her y but 
now everything else was overcome by the sense that loving 
protection was near her. The tears only fell the faster, re- 
lieving her swelling heart, as she looked up at the heavenly 
face, and, putting her hand to her necklace, said sobbingly — • 

“ I can’t give them to be hurt. My husband — he bought 
them for me — and they are so pretty — and Ninna — oh, I wish 
Fd never come ! ” 

“ Do not ask her for them,” said Romola, speaking to the 
white-robed boys in a tone of mild authority. It answers 
no good end for people to give up such things against tlieii 
will. That is not what Fra Girolamo approves ; he would 
have such things given up freely.” 
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Madonna Romola’s, word was not to lie resisted, and the 
white train nioved on. They even moved with haste, as if 
some new object had caught their eyes ; and Tessa felt with 
bliss that they were gone, and that her necklace and clasp 
were still with her. 

“ Oh, I will go back to the house,’’ she said, still agitated ; 
“ I will go nowhere else. But if I should meet them again, 
and you not be there ? ” she added, expecting everything 
from this heavenly lady. 

Stay a little,” said Romola. “ Come with me under 
this doorway, and we will hide the necklace and clasp, and 
then you will be in no danger.” 

She led Tessa under the archway, and said, Now, can 
we find room for your necklace and belt in your basket ? 
Ah 1 your basket is full of crisp things that will break : let us 
be careful, and lay the heavy necklace under them.” 

It was like a change in a dream to Tessa — tlie escape from 
nightmare into floating safety and joy — to find herself taken 
care of by this lady, so lovely, and powerful, and gentle. She 
let Rornola unfasten her necklace and clasp, while she herself 
did nothing but look up at the face that bent over her. 

“ They are sweets for Lillo and Ninna,’” she said, as 
Romola carefully lifted up the light parcels in the basket, ancl 
placed the ornaments below them. 

'' Those are your children > ” said Rornola, smiling. 

And you would rather go home to them than see any more 
of the Carnival ? Else you have not far to go to the Piazza 
de’ Signori, and there you would see the pile for the great 
bonfire.” 

No, oh no ! ” said Tessa eagerly ; ‘‘ I shall never like 
bonfires again. I will go back.” 

“ You live at some castello, doubtless,” said Romola, not 
waiting for an answer. “ Towards which gate do you go ? ” 

Towards For’ Santo Croce.” 

Come, then,” said Romolo, taking her by the hand and 
leading her to the corner of- a street nearly opposite. 
you go down there,” she said, pausing, ‘‘you will soon he, iii 
a, straight road. And I must .leave you now, because some 
one else .expects me. You will. not be frightened. Your 
pretty things are quite safe now. Addiol 
; ' .Addio, Madonna,” said-Tessa, almost in a whisper, not 
knowing:, what else it would be. right to say ; and in an instant 
the, heavenly lady was gone. . Tessa .: tunied;,, to catch a last 
glimpse, but .she only saw the tall gliding figure vanish round 
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the projecting stonework. So she went on her way in wonder 
longing to be once more safely housed with Monna Lisa un’ 
desirous of carnivals for evermore. ’ 

Baldassarre had kept Tessa in sight till the moment of her 
parting with Romola;^ then he went away with his bundle of 
yain. It seemed to him that he had discerned a clue which 
guide him if he could only grasp the necessary details 
firmly enough. He had seen the two wives together, and the 
sight had brought to his conceptions that vividness which 
had been wanting before. His power of imagining facts 
needed to be reinforced continually by the senses. The tall 
wife was the noble and rightful wife ; she had the blood in 
_.er that W'ould be readily kindled to resentment ; she would 
know what scholarship was, and how it might lie locked in 
by the obstructions of the stricken body, like a treasure buried 
by earthquake. She could believe him : she would be inclined 
to believe him, if he proved to her that her husband was un- 
faithful. Women cared about that: they would take ven- 
pance for that. If this wife of Tito’s loved him, she would 
have a sense of injury which Baldassarre’s mind dwelt on with 
keen longing, as if it would be the strength of another Will 
vices sfJ’sngfh of another mind to form de- 

Bph thpe wives had been kind to Baldassarre, and their 
acts towards him, being bound up with the very image of 
em,. had. not vanished from his memory; yet the thou o-ht 
of their pain puld not present itself to hi J J, a check To 
him It spmed that pain was the order of the world for all 
ZT ‘ innocen^Tf any were 

ilnce triumphant ven- 

^®,^^"tious: he must watch this wife 
the Via de Bardi, and learn more of her ; for even here 
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CHAPTER LI. 

MONNA BRIGIDA’S CONVERSION*. 

When Romola said that some one else expected her, she 
meant her cousin Briglda, but she was far from suspecting 
how much that good kinswoman was in need of her. Re- 
turning together towards the Piazza, they had descried the 
company of youths coming to a stand before Tessa, and when 
Romola, having approached near enough to see the simple 
little contadina’s distress, said, “ Wait for me a moment, 
cousin,” Monna Brigida said hastily, “ Ah, I will not go on : 
come for me to Boni’s shop,-— I shall go back there/^ 

The truth was, Monna Brigida had a consciousness on 
the one hand of certain vanities ” carried on her person, 
and on the other of a growing alarm lest the Piagnoni should 
be right in holding that rouge, and false hair, and pearl em- 
broidery, endamaged the soul. Their serious view of things 
filled the air like an odor ; nothing seemed to have exactly 
the same flavor as it used to have ; and there was the dear 
child Romola, in her youth and beauty, leading a life that 
was uncomfortably suggestive of rigorous demands on woman. 
A widow at fifty-five whose satisfaction has been largely drawn 
from what she thinks of her own person, and what she be- 
lieves others think of it, requires a great fund of imagination 
to keep her spirits buoyant. And Monna Brigida had begun 
to have frequent struggles at her toilet. If her soul would 
prosper better without them, wms it really worth while to put 
on the rouge and the braids ? But when she lifted up the 
hand-mirror and saw a sallow face with baggy cheeks, and 
crows’-feet that were not to be dissimulated by any simpering 
of the lips — when she parted her gray hair, and let it lie in 
simple Piagnone fashion round her face, her courage failed. 
Monna Berta would certainly burst out laughing at her, and 
call her an old hag, and as Monna Berta was really only fifty- 
two, she had a superiority which would make the observation 
cutting. Every woman who was not' a Piagnone would give a 
shrug at the sight of her, and the men would accost her as if 
she were their grandmother. Whereas, at fifty-five a woman 
was not so very old — she only required making up a little. 
So the rouge and the braids- and the ' embroidered berretta 

26^ 
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went on again, and Monna Brigicla was satisfied with the ac« 
customed effect , as for her neck, if she covered it up, people 
might suppose it w^as too old to show, and, on the con- 
trary, with the necklaces round it, it looked better than Monna 
Berta’s. This very day, when she was preparing for the Pi- 
agnone Carnival, such a struggle had occurred, and the con- 
flicting fears and longings which caused the struggle, caused 
her to turn back and seek refuge in the druggist’s shop rather 
than encounter the collectors of the Anathema when Romola 
was not by her side. But Monna Brigida was not quite rapid 
enough in her retreat. She had been descried, even before 
she turned away, by the white-robed boys in the rear of those 
who wheeled round towards Tessa, and the willingness with 
which Tessa was given up was, perhaps, slightly due to the 
fact that part of the troop had already accosted a personage 
carrying more markedly upon her the dangerous weight of the 
Anathema. It happened that several of this troop were at 
the youngest age taken into peculiar training ; and a small 
fellow of ten, his olive wreath resting above cherubic cheeks 
and wide brown eyes, his imagination really possessed with a 
hovering awe at existence as something in which great con - 
sequences impended on being good or bad. his longings nev- 
ertheless running in the direction of mastery and mischief, 
was the first to reach Monna Brigicla and place himself across 
the path. She felt angry, and looked for an open door, but 
there was not one at hand, and by attempting to escape now, 
she would only make things worse. But it was not the 
cherubic-faced young one who first addressed her ; it was a 
youth of fifteen, who held one handle of a wide basket. 

Venerable mother I ” he began, ‘‘ the blessed Jesus com- 
mands you to give up the Anathema which you carry upon 
you. That cap embroidered with pearls, those jewels that 
fasten up your false hair— -let them be given up and sold for 
the poor ; and cast the hair itself away from you, as a lie that 
is only fit for burning. Doubtless, too, you have other jewels 
under your silk mantle.” 

Yes, lady,” said the youth at the other handle, who had 
many of Fra Girolamo’s phrases by heart, “ they are too heavy 
for you: they are heavier than a millstone, and are 
weighting you for perdition. Will you adorn yourself with the 
hunger of the poor, and be proud to carry God’s curse upon 
your head ? ” 

^‘In truth you are old, buona madre,” said the cherubic 
boy, in a sweet soprano. “ You look very ugly with the red 
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things. It is only Satan who can like to see you. Your 
Angel is sorr}^ He wants you to rub away the red.” 

The little fellow snatched a soft silk scarf from the basket 
and held it towards Monna Brigida, that she might use it as 
her guardian angel desired. Her anger and mortificatioi) 
were fast giving way to spiritual alarm. Monna Berta and 
that cloud of witnesses, highly-dressed society in genera], 
were not looking at her, and she was surrounded by young 
monitors, whose white robes, and wreaths, and red crosses, 
and dreadful candor, had something awful in their un usual- 
ness. Her Franciscan confessor, Fra Cristoforo of Santa 
Croce, was not at hand to reinforce her distrust of Dominican 
teaching, and she was helplessly possessed and shaken by a 
vague sense that a supreme warning was come to her. IJn- 
visited by the least suggestion of any other course that was 
open to her, she took the scarf that was held out, and rubbed 
her cheeks, with trembling submissiveness. 

It is well, madonna,” said the second youth. It is a 
holy beginning. And when you have taken those vanities 
from your head, the dew of heavenly grace will descend on 
it.’’ The infusion of mischief was getting stronger, and put- 
ting his hand to one of the jewelled pins that fastened her 
braids to the berretta, he drew it out. The heavy black plait 
fell down over Monna Brigicla’s face, and dragged the rest of 
the head-gear forward. It was a new reason for not hesitat- 
ing : she put up her hands hastily, undid the other fastenings, 
and flung down into the basket of doom her beloved crimson 
velvet berretta, with all its unsurpassed embroidery of seed- 
pearls, and stood an unrouged woman, with gray hair pushed 
backward from a face where certain deep lines of age had 
triumphed over e7nbonpomt. 

But the berretta was not allowed to lie in the basket. 
With impish zeal the youngsters lifted it, and held it up piti- 
lessly, with the false hair dangling. 

“ See, venerable mother,” said the taller youth, “ what 
ugly lies you have delivered yourself from I And now you 
look like the blessed Saint Anna, the mother of the Holy 
Virgin.” 

Thoughts of going Into a convent forthwith, and never 
showing ' herself ■ in .. the world again, were rushing through 
Monna Brigida’s mind.- . There was nothing possible for her 
but, to take, care of her ■soul. -..Of course/there'' were spectators 
laughing : she had no need to look round to assure herself of 
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that Well! it would, perhaps, be better to ■■ be forced U 
think more of Paradise. But at the thought that the dear ac- 
customed world was no longer in her choice, there gathered 
some of those hard tears which just moisten elderly eyes, and 
she could see but dimly a large rough hand holding a red 
cross, which was suddenly thrust before her over the shoulders 
of the boys, while a strong guttural voice said — • 

“ Only four quattrini, madonna, blessing and all ! Buy it. 
You’ll find a comfort in it now your wig’s gone. Deh 1 what 
are we sinners doing all our lives ? Making soup in a basket, 
and getting nothing but the scum for our stomachs. Better 
buy a blessing, madonna ! Only four quattrini ; the profit is 
not so much as the smell of a danaro, and it goes to the poor.” 

Monna Brigida, in dim-eyed confusion, was proceeding to 
the further submission of reaching money from her embroidered 
scarsella, at present hidden by her silk mantle, when the group 
round her, which she had not yet entertained the idea of escap- 
ing, opened before a figure as welcome as an angel loosing 
prison-bolts. 

“ Romola, look at me ! ” said Monna Brigida, in a piteous 
tone, putting out both her hands. 

The white troop was already moving away, with a slight 
consciousness that its zeal about the headgear had been su- 
perabundant enough to afford a dispensation from any further 
demand for penitential offerings. 

“ Dear cousin, don’t be distressed,” said Romola, smitten 
with pity, yet hardly able to help smiling at the sudden appari- 
tion of her kinswoman in a genuine, natural guise, strangely 
contrasted with all memories of her. She took the black 
drapery from her own head, and threw it over Monna Brigi- 
da’s. “ There,” she went on soothingly, “ no one will remark 
you now. We will turn down the Via del Pelagic and go 
straight to our house.” 

They hastened away, Monna Brigida grasping Romola’s 
hand tightly, as if to get a stronger assurance of her being 
actually there. 

“ Ah, my Romola, my deir child 1 ’’ Said the short fat wo- 
man, hurrying with frequent ^teps to keep pace with the ma- 
jestic young figure beside her ; “ what an old scarecrow I am ! 
I must be good — I mean to be good 1” 

‘‘ Yes, yes ; buy a cross 1 ” said the guttural voice, while 
the rough hand was thrust once more before Monna Brigida ; 
for Bratti was not to be abashed by Romola’s presence into 
renouncing a probable customer, and had quietly followed up 
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tlieir retreat. ‘‘ Only four quattrini, blessing and all — and if 
there was any profit, it would all go to the poor.” 

Monna Brigida would have been compelled to pause, even 
if she had been in a less submissive mood. She put up one 
hand deprecatingly to arrest Rotnola’s remonstrance, and with 
the other reached out a grosso, worth many white c|uattriiii, 
saying, in an entreating tone — 

“Take it, good man, and begone.” 

“ You’re in the right, madonna,” said Bratti, taking the 
coin quickly, and thrusting the cross into her hand ; “ I’ll not 
offer you change, for I might as well rob you of a mass. 
What! we must ail be scorched a little, but yoidll come off 
the easier ; better fall from the window than the roof. A good 
Easter and a good year to you 1 ” 

“Well, Romola,” cried Monna Brigida, pathetically, as 
Bratti left them, “ if Fm to be a Piagnone it’s no matter how 
I look ! ” ■ 

“ Dear cousin,” said Romola, smiling at her aiTectionately, 
“ you don’t knovv how much better you look than you ever did 
before. I see now how good-natured your face is, like yourself. 
That red and finery seemed to thrust themselves forward and 
hide expression. Ask our Piero or any other painter if he 
would not rather paint your portrait now than before. I think 
all lines of the human face have something either touching or 
grand, unless they seem to come from low passions. How 
fine old men are, like my godfather 1 Why should not old 
women look grand and simple ? ” 

“Yes, when one gets to be sixty, my Romola,” said Brigi- 
da, relapsing a little ; “ but Fm only fifty-five, and Monna 
Berta, and everybody — but it’s no use: I will be good, like 
you. Your mother, if she’d been alive, would have been as 
old as I am j we were cousins together. One must either die 
or get old. But it doesn’t matter about being old, if one’s a 
Piagnone,” 


CHAPTER LIE 

A PROPHETESS. 

The Incidents of that ■Carnival day seemed to. Romola, to 
' carry no other. ' personal . consequenGes -to her. than, the new 
'care of ' supporting, poor cousin Brigida ..in' her fluctuating , resig* 
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nation to age and gray hairs ; but they introduced a Lenten 
time in which she was kept at a high pitch of mental excite^ 
men t and active effort. 

Bernardo del Nero had been elected Gonfaloniere. By 
great exertions the Medicean party had so far triumphed, 
and that triumph had deepened Romola’s presentiment of 
some secretly-prepared scheme likely to ripen either into suc- 
cess or betrayal during these two months of her godfathers 
authority. Every morning the dim daybreak as it peeped into 
her room seemed, to be that haunting fear coming back to 
her. Every morning the fear went with her as she passed 
through the streets on her way to the early sermon in the 
Duomo: but there she gradually lost the sense of its chill 
presence, as men lose the dread of death in the clash of 
battle. 

In the Duomo she felt herself sharing in a passionate 
conflict which had wider relations than any enclosed within 
the walls of Florence. For Savonarola was preaching — 
preaching the last course of Lenten sermons he was ever al- 
lowed to finish in the Duomo : he knew that excommunication 
was imminent, and he had reached the point of defying it. 
He held up the condition of the Church in the terrible mirror 
of his unflinching speech, which called things by their right 
names and dealt in no polite periphrases ; he proclaimed with 
heightening confidence the advent of renovation — of a moment 
when there would be a general revolt against corruption. As 
to his own destiny, he seemed to have a double and alternat- 
ing prevision: sometimes he saw himself taking a glorious 
part in that revolt, sending forth a voice that would be heard 
through all Christendom, and making the dead body of the 
Church tremble into new life, as the body of Lazarus trembled 
when the Divine voice pierced the sepulchre ; sometimes he 
saw no prospect for himself but persecution and martyrdom : 
— this life for him was only a vigil, and only after death 
would come the dawn. 

The position was one which must have had its impressive- 
ness for all minds that were not of the dullest order, even if 
they were inclined, as Macchiavelii was, to interpret the 
Frate’s character by a key that presupposed no loftiness. To 
Roraola, whose kindred ardor gave her a firm belief in Sav- 
onarola’s genuine greatness of purpose, the crisis was as 
stirring as if it had been part of her personal lot It blent 
itself as an exalting memory with all her daily labors ; and 
those labors were calling not only for difficult perseveranceg 
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but , for new courage. Famine had never yet taken its flight 
from Florence^ and ail distress, by its long continuance, was 
getting harder to bear; disease was spreading in the crowded 
city, and the Plague was expected. As Romola walked, often 
in weariness, among the sick, theliungry, and the mirmuring, 
she felt it good to be inspired by something more than her 
pity—by the belief in a heroism struggling for sublime ends, 
towards which the daily action of her pity could only tend 
feebly, as the dews that freshen the w^eedy ground to-day tend 
to prepare an unseen harvest in the years to come. 

But that mighty music which stirred her in the Duoino 
was not without its jarring notes. Since those first days of 
glowing hope when the Frate, seeing the near triumph of good 
in the reform of the Republic and the coming of the French 
deliverer, had preached peace, charity, and oblivion of politi- 
cal differences, there had been a marked change of condi- 
tions : political intrigue had been too obstinate to allow of 
the desired oblivion ; the belief in the French deliverer, who 
had turned his back on his high mission, seemed to have 
wrought harm ; and hostilit}?, both on a petty and on a grand 
scale, was attacking the Prophet with new weapons and new 
determination. 

It followed that the spirit of contention and self-vindica- 
tion pierced more and more conspicuously in his sermons ; 
that he was urged to meet the popular demands not only by 
increased insistance and detail concerning visions and private 
revelations, but by a lone of defiant confidence against ob- 
jectors ; and from having denounced the desire for the niiiuc- 
ulous, and declared that miracles had no relation to true 
faith, he had come to assert that at the right moment the 
Divine power would attest the truth of his prophetic preacb- 
ing by a miracle. And continually, in the rapid transitions 
of excited feeling, as the vision of triumphant good receded 
behind the actual predominance of evil, the threats of coniing 
vengeance against vicious tyrants and corrupt priests gathered 
some impetus from personal exasperation, as well as from kn- 
' dignaot'zeal. 

In the career of a great public orator who yields himself 
to ,:the inspiration 'of the moment, that conflict, of selfish .and 
unselfish emotion which in most men is hidden in the cham- 
,'her of: the:soul, is brought into' terrible evidence : the langniage 
of the inner voices is written out in letters of fire. . 

But if the tones' of exasperation'', jarred, on .Roiiiola, there 
was often another , .member of -.Fra G]rolaroo’s audience, to 
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whom they were the only thrilling tones, like the vibration of 
deep bass notes to the deaf, Baldassarre had found out that 
the wonderful Frate was preaching again, and as often as he 
could, he went to hear the Lenten sermon, that he might drink 
in the threats of a voice which seemed like a power on the 
side of justice. He went the more because he had seen that 
Romola went too; for he was waiting and watching for a 
time when not only outward circumstances, but his own vary- 
ing mental state, would mark the right moment for seeking an 
interview with her. Twice Romola had caught sight of his 
face in the Duomo — once when its dark glance was fixed on 
hers. She wished not to see it again, and yet she looked for 
it, as men look for the reappearance of a portent. But any 
revelation that might be yet to come about this old man was 
a subordinate fear now: it referred, she thought, only to the 
past, and her anxiety was almost absorbed by the present. 

Yet the stirring Lent passed by; April, the second and 
final month of her godfather’s supreme authority, was near its 
close ; and nothing had occurred to fulfil her presentiment 
In the public mind, too, there had been fears, and rumors had 
spread from Rome of a menacing activity on that of. Piero 
de’ Medici ; but in a few days the suspected Bernardo would 
go out of power. 

Romola was trying to gather some courage from the review 
of her futile fears, when on the twenty-seventh, as she was 
walking out on her usual errands of mercy in the afternoon, 
she was met by a messenger from Camilla Rucellai, chief 
among the feminine seers of Florence, desiring her presence 
forthwith on matters of the highest moment. Romola, who 
shrank with unconquerable repulsion from the shrill volu- 
bility of those illuminated w^omen, and had just now a special 
repugnance towards Camilla because of a report that she 
had announced revelations hostile to Bernardo del Nero, 
was at first inclined to send back a flat refusal. Cam- 
illa’s message might refer to public affairs, and Romola’s im- 
mediate prompting was to close her ears against knowledge 
that might only make her mental burden heavier. But it had 
become so thoroughly her habit to reject her impulsive choice, 
and to obey passively the guidance of outward claims, that, re- 
proving herself for allowing her presentiments to make her 
cowardly and selfish, she ended by compliance, and went 
straight to Camilla. 

She found the nervous gray-haired woman in a chamber ar- 
ranged as much as possible like a convent celL The tlliii 
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fingers clutching Romola as she sat, and the eager voice ad- 
dressing her at first in a loud whisper, caused her a physical 
shrinking that made it difficult for her to keep her seat, 

Camilla had a vision to communicate — a vision in wliicli 
it had been revealed to her by Roniola’s Angel, that Romola 
knew certain secrets concerning her godfather, Bernardo del 
Nero, which, if disclosed, might save the Republic from peril. 
Camilla’s voice rose louder and higher as she narrated her 
vision, and ended by exhorting Romola to obey the command 
of her Angel, and separate herself from the enemy of God. 

Romola’s impetuosity was that of a massive nature, and, 
except in moments when she was deeply stirred, her manner 
was calm and self-controlled. She had a constitutional dis- 
gust for the shallow excitability of women like Camilla, whose 
faculties seemed all wrought up into fantasies, leaving nothing 
for emotion and thought. The exhortation was not yet ended 
when she started up and attempted to wrench her arm from 
Camilla’s tightening grasp. It was of no use. The prophetess 
kept her hold like a crab^ and, only incited to more eager ex- 
hortation by Romola’s resistance, was carried beyond her own 
intention into a shrill statement of other visions which were 
to corroborate this. Christ himself had appeared to her and 
ordered her to send his commands to certain citizens in office 
that they should throw Bernardo del Nero from the window of 
the Palazzo Vecchio. Fra Girolamo himself knew of it, and 
had not dared this time to say that the vision was not of 
Divine authority. 

‘‘And since then,” said Camilla, in her excited treble, 
straining upw^ard with wild eyes towards Romolo’s face, “ the 
Blessed Infant has come to me and laid a wafer of sweetness 
on my tongue in token of his pleasure that I had done his 
will.” ' 

“ Let me go ! ” said Romola, in a deep voice of anger 
“ God grant you are mad 1 else you are detestably wicked ! ” 

The violence of her effort to be free was too strong for 
Camilla now. She wrenched away her arm and rushed out 
of the room, not pausing till she had hurriedly gone far along 
the street, and found herself close to the church of tlie Badia 
She bad but to pass behind the curtain under die old stone 
arch, and she would find a sanctuary shut in from the noise 
and hurry of the street, where all objects and all uses sug- 
gested the thought of an eternal peace subsisting in tlie rnidsl 
of turmoil.. 

She tuTneGl inj and sinking' down...,on ,the Jjtep of the altai. 
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in front of Filippino Lappi’s serene Virgin appearing to St 
Bernard, she waited in hope that the inward tumult which 
agitated her would by and by subside. 

The thought which pressed on her the most acutely was 
that Camilla could allege Savonarola’s countenance of her 
wicked folly. Romola did not for a moment believe that he 
had sanctioned the throwing of Bernardo del Nero from the 
window as a Divine suggestion ; she felt certain that there was 
falsehood or mistake in that allegation. Savonarola had 
become more and more severe in his views of resistance to 
malcontents; but the ideas of strict law and order were fun- 
damental to all his political teaching. Still, since he knew the 
possibly fatal effects of visions like Camilla’s, since he had a 
marked distrust of such spiriBseeking women, and kept aloof 
from them as much as possible, w'hy, with his readiness to de- 
nounce wrong from the pulpit, did he not publicly denounce 
these pretended revelations which brought new darkness 
instead of light across the conception of a Supreme Will? 
Why ? The answer came with painful clearness: he was fet- 
tered inwardly by the consciousness that such revelations 
were not, in their basis, distinctly separable from his own 
visions ; he was fettered outwardly by the foreseen consequence 
of raising a cry against himself even among members of his 
own party, as one who would suppress all Divine inspiration 
of which he himself was not the vehicle — he or his confiden- 
tial and supplementary seer of visions, Fra Salvestro. 

Roinola, kneeling with buried face on the altar-steps, was 
enduring one of those sickening moments, w-'hen the entliusi- 
asm which had come to her as the only energy strong enough 
to make life worthy, seemed to be inevitably bound up with 
vain dreams and wilful eye-shutting. Her mind rushed back 
with a new attraction towards the strong worldly sense, the 
dignified prudence, the iintheoretic virtues of her godfather, 
who was to be treated as a sort of Agag because he held that 
a more restricted form of government was better than the 
Great Council, and because he W’ould not pretend to forget 
old ties to the banished family. 

But with this last thought rose the presentiment of some 
pfbl to restore the Medici ; and then again she felt that the 
popular party was half justified in its fierce suspicion. Again 
she felt that to keep the Government of Florence pure, and 
to keep out a vicious rule, was a sacred cause ; the IC-ata 
was right there, and had carried her understanding irrevoca- 
bly with him* But at tfils moment the assent of .vher undet'^ 
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standing went alone ; it was given unwillingly. Her heart 
was recoiling from a right allied to so much narrowness ; a 
right apparently entailing that hard systematic judgment of 
men which measures them by assents and denials quite super- 
ficial to the manhood within them. Her affection and re- 
spect were clinging with new tenacity to her godfather, and 
with him to those memories of her father which were in the 
same opposition to the division of men into sheep and goats 
by the easy mark of some political or religious symbol. 

After all has been said that can be said about the widen- 
ing influence of ideas, it remains true that they would hardly 
be such strong agents unless they were taken in a solvent of 
feeling. The great world-struggle of developing thought is 
continually foreshadowed in the struggle of the affections, 
seeking a justification for love and hope. 

If Romola’s intellect had been less capable of discerning 
the complexities in human things, all the early loving associa- 
tions of her life would have forbidden her to accept implicitly 
the denunciatory exclusiveness of Savonarola. She had sim- 
ply felt that his mind had suggested deeper and more effica- 
cious truth to her than any other, and the large breathing- 
room she found in his grand view of human duties had made 
her patient towards that part of his teaching which she could 
not absorb, so long as its practical effect came into collision 
with no strong force in her. But now a sudden insurrection 
of feeling had brought about that collision. Her indignation, 
once roused by Camilla’s visions, could not pause there, but 
ran like an illuminating fire over all the kindred facts in Sa- 
vonarola’s teaching, and for that moment she felt what was 
true in the scornful sarcasms she heard continually flung 
against him, more keenly than she felt what was false. 

But it was an illumination that made all life look ghastly 
to her. Where were the beings to whom she could cling, 
with whom she could work and endure, with the belief that 
she was working for the right ? On the side from which 
moral energy came lay a fanaticism from which she was 
shrinking with newly-startled repulsion ; on the side to which 
she was drawn by affection and memory, there was the pre- 
sentiment of some secret plotting, which her judgment told 
her would not be unfairly called crime. And still surmount- 
ing every other thought was the dread inspired by Tito’s 
hints, lest that presentiment should be converted into knowh 
edge, in such a way that she would bo torn by irreconcilable 
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Calmness would not come even on the altar-steps ; it 
would not come from looking at the serene picture where the 
saint, writing in the rocky solitude, was being visited by faces 
with celestial peace in them. Romola was in the hard press 
of human difficulties, and that rocky solitude was too far off. 
She rose from her knees that she might hasten to her sick 
people in the courtyard, and by some immediate beneficent 
action, revive that sense of worth in life which at this mo- 
ment was unfed by any wider faith. But when she turned 
round, she found herself face to face with a man who was 
standing only two yards off her. The man was Baidassarre, 


CHAPTER LIIL 

ON SAN MINIATO. 

I WOULD speak with you,^’ said Baidassarre, as Romola 
looked at him in silent expectation. It was plain that he had 
followed her, and had been waiting for her. She was going 
at last to know the secret about him. 

Yes,’’ she said, with the same sort of submission that 
she might have shown under an imposed penance. “ But 
you wish to go where no one can hear us ? ” 

“ Where not come upon us,” said Baidassarre, turn - 
ing and glancing behind him timidly. Out — in the air-— 
away from the streets.” 

“ I sometimes go to San Miniato at this hour,” said Ro- 
mola. “ If you like, I will go now, and you can follow me. 
It is far, but we can be solitary there.” 

He nodded assent, and Romola set out. To some women 
it might have seemed an alarming risk to go to a compara- 
tively solitary spot with a man who had sciine of the outward 
signs of that madness which Tito attributed to him. But 
Romola was not given to personal fears, and she was glad 
of the distance that interposed some delay before another blow 
fell on her. The afternoon was far advanced, and the sun 
was already low in the west, when she paused on some rough 
ground in the shadow of the cypress-trunks, and looked round 
for Baidassarre, He was not far off, but when he reached 
her, he was glad to sink down on an edge of sto^^y earth, 
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Mis thick-set frame had no longer the sturdy vigor m^hich 
belonged to it when he first appeared with the rope'round him 
in theDuomo ; and under the transient tremor caused by the 
exertion of walking up the hill, his eyes seemed to have a 
more helpless vagueness. 

The hill is steep/’ said Roniola, with compassionate gen- 
tleness, seating herself by him. And I fear you have been 
weakened by want ? ” 

He turned his head and fixed his eyes on her in silence, 
unable, now the moment of speech was come, to seize the 
words that would convey the thought he wanted to utter : and 
she remained as motionless as she could, lest he should sup- 
pose her impatient. He looked like nothing higher than a 
common-bred, neglected old man * but she was used now to 
be very near such people, and to think a great deal about 
their troubles. Gradually his glance gathered a more definite 
expression, and at last he said with abrupt emphasis — 

Ah ! you would have been my daughter 1 ” 

The swift liush came in Romola’s face and went bnck 
again as swiftly, leaving her with white lips a little apart, like 
a marble image of horror. For her mind, the revelation was 
made. She divined the facts that lay behind that single word, 
and in the first moment there could be no check to the impul- 
sive belief which sprang from her keen experience of Tito’s 
nature. The sensitive response of her face was a stimulus to 
Baidassarre j for the first time his words had wrought their 
right effect. He went on with gathering eagerness and firm- 
ness, laying his hand on her arm. 

‘‘You are a woman of proud blood — is it not true ? You 
go to hear the preacher ; you hate baseness — baseness that 
smiles and triumphs. You hate your husband ? ” 

“ Oh God 1 were you really his father.?” said Roniola, in 
a low voice, too entirely possessed by the images of the past 
to take any note of Baidassarre ’s question. “ Or was it as he 
said ? Did you take him when he was little ? ” 

“ Ah, you believe me — you know what he is 1 ” said Bai- 
dassarre, exultingiy, tightening the pressure on her arm, as if 
the contact gave him power. “ Youwill help me .? ” 

“ Yes,” said Romola, not interpreting the words as he 
meant them. She laid her palm gently on the rough hand that 
grasped her arm, and the tears came to her eyes as she looked 
at him, “ Oh, it is piteousd ..Tell me— you were a great 
scholar ; you taught him. Ifvw is it ? ” 

She broke o& Tito’s' allegation of this, nian’s madness 
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had come across her ; and where were the signs even of nast 
rehnement ? But she had the self-command not to move her 

land. Sli6 sat perfectly still, waiting to listen with new can 
tion. 


'It is gone I*— it is all 


gone 1 ' 


— ‘ said Baldassarre : “ and 

they would not believe me, because he lied, and said I was 
inad;^ and they had me dragged to prison. And I am old— 
my mind will not come back. And the world is against me ” 
He paused a moment, and his eyes sank as if he were 
under a wave of _ despondency. Then he looked up at her 
again, and said with renewed eagerness — 

But you are not against me. He made you love him 
and he has been false to you ; and you hate him. Yes he 
made m' love him : he was beautiful and gentle, and I was a 
lonely man. I took him when they were beatino- him. He 
slept m my bosom when he was little, and I watched him as 
he grew, and gave him all my knowledge, and everything that 
was mine I meant to be his. I had many things ; money and 
books, and gems. He had my gems— he sold them ; and he 
left me in slavery. He never came to seek me, and when I 

TmadnS ^ 

• y® told us his father was dead — was drowned” said 
koraola, faintly. Surely he must have believed it then^ 
Oh ! he could not have been so base then ' ” 

A vision had risen of what Tito was to her in those first 
days when she thought no more of wrong in him than a chdd 
thinks of poison in flowers. The yearning rSret Sat lav in 
that memory brought some relief fSm the^ension of horror 
Wilh one great sob, the tears rushed forth. 

n.,M the tears come easilv ” sairt 

Baldassarre, with some impatience “ Rm- ^ A , 

only a mad assassin ? ri . i "^^n were 

lav be! hiH !n t -f ' belief in this story still 

avoided the r sk of'm1n"°Y" ^han in fear that she 

kx-v. J ’ gently as she could, “ how did vou 

lose your memory-your scholarship.” ’ 

member'^nLhi;. Iong~it was a blank. I re- 


nteinbar nothing, only at last I was rittingTSthe 


sun among 
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the stones, and everything else was darkness. And slov^ly, 
and by degrees, I felt something besides that : a longing for 
something — I did not know what — that never came. And 
when I was in the ship on the waters I began to know what I 
longed for ; it was for the Boy to come back, — it was to find 
all ray thoughts again, for I was locked away outside them 
all And I am outside now. I feel nothing but a wall and 
darkness.” 

Baldassarre had become dreamy again, and sank into 
silence, resting his head between his hands ; and again Ro- 
inola’s belief in him had submerged all cautioning doubts. 
The pity with which she dwelt on his words seemed like the 
revival of an old pang. Had she not daily seen how her 
father missed Dino and the future he had dreamed of in that 
son ? 

It all came back once,” Baldassarre went on presently. 
‘‘ I was master of everything. 1 saw all the world again, and 
my gems, and my books ; and I thought I had him in my 
power, and I went to expose him where — where the lights 
were and the trees ; and he lied again, and said I was mad, 
and they dragged me away to prison. . . Wickedness 

is strong ; and he wears armor.” 

The fierceness had flamed up again. He spoke with his 
former intensity, and again he grasped Romola's arm. 

But you will help me.? He has been false to you too. 
He has another wife, and she has children. He makes her 
believe he is her husband, and she is a foolish, helpless thing. 
I will show you where she lives.” 

The first .shock that passed through Romola was visibly 
one of anger. The woman’s sense of indignity was inevitably 
foremost. Baldassarre instinctively felt her in sym pathy with 
him. 

You hate him,” he went on. “ Is it not true ? There is 
no love between you ; I know that. I know women can hate ; 
and you have proud blood. You hate falseness, and you can 
love, revenge.” 

Romola sat paralyzed by the shock of conflicting feelings. 
She was not conscious of the grasp that was bruising her ten- 
der arm. 

You shall contrive it,” said Baldassarre, presently, , in an 
eager whisper, I have learned by heart that you are his 
rightful wife. You are a noble woman. : You- go to hear the 
preacher of vengeance ; you will help justice. : But you will 
think for me. My mind' goes — everything goes sometimes—; 
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all but the fire. The fire is God: it is justice - it toiMi r, * 
die. _ You believe that— is it not true ? If they vvill not h 
hini for robbing me, you will take away his armor-Tou 
make him go without it, and I will stab him I havp\ i 

and my arm IS still strong enough.” ' a knife, 

I under his tunic, and reachoH n. f ti 
hidden knife, feeling the edge abstractedly as if he nn^ ’ 
the sensation to keep alive his ideas ^ ^ neeaed 

Tt seemed to Romola as if every fresh hour of bor lif 
to become more difficult than the last H^er Lh ^ ^ 
too vigorous and rapid for her to fnli ^^J”'^gpent was 

using futile deprecatorv words trt * niistake of 

would win time for his exHinm^rf * ^ n ‘ She 

something else that she cared to know ^ 

tremulously— ° spoke rather 

believes hiin t? bf her ^real hufband 

haps he married her before hi married me!” ^^® ^ 

of feeliiJTe aS lookffig SdS “^‘‘ 1 

her no more. I only know whL si e l^es YcT.l T’^' 

V-mivh tilt ^-ddttttfy: 

.< f-; . , "Jght is coming on.” 

it I . true, said Romola, starting up with a surldpn 
sciousness that the sun had set and the hills were tn • 

“but you will come and take me-when ? ” 

too, »"„,ed' £“ vengeS™' 

place, and mid-day. And after , i f^', 

SS "s SdTS.s?4,r 

first',' fiSeftSrtTdii^rhT. "’“>'“8 « 

there is some one who cares fort™u“”^ 

“ore about that,” said Baldassarre, fiercely. 
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j I. will have notmng else. Help me to wring one drop 

I of vengeance on this side of the grave. I have nothing but 

my knife. It is sharp, but there is a moment after the thrust 
i' when men see the face of death, — and it shall be my face that 

I , he will see.^’ 

I He loosed his hold, and sank down again in a sitting pos- 

\ tore. Romola felt helpless : she must defer all intentions 

. till the morrow. 

1 Mid-day, then,’’ she said, in a distinct voice, 

• Yes,” he answered, with an air of exhaustion. ; I 

will rest here.” 

She hastened away. Turning at the last spot whence lie 
was likely to be in sight, she saw him seated stilL 


CHAPTER LIV. 

THE EVENING AND THE MORNING. 

Romola had a purpose in her mind as she was hastening 
away ; a purpose which had been growing through the after- 
noon hours like a side-stream, rising higher and higher along 
with the main current. It was less a resolve than a necessity 
of her feeling. Heedless of the darkening streets, and not 
caring to call for Maso’s slow escort, she hurried across the 
bridge where the river showed itself black before the dis- 
tant dying red, and took the most direct way to the Old 
Palace. She might encounter her husband there. No 
matter. She could not weigh probabilities j she must dis- 
charge her heart. She did not know what she passed in the 
pillared court or up the wide stairs; she only knew that she 
asked an usher for the Gonfaloniere, giving her name, and 
begging to be shown into a private room. 

She was not left long alone with the frescoed figures and 
the newly-lit tapers. Soon the door opened, and Bernardo 
del Nero entered, still carrying his white head erect above liis 
silk'lucco. 

“ Romola, my child, what is this ? ” he said, in a tone of 
anxious 'Surprise as he closed the. door. 

She had uncovered her head and went towards him with- 
out speaking. He laid his hand on her shoulder, and held 
her a little way from him that he might see her better, iiei 

■■ ■ ' 
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face was haggard from fatigue and long agitation, her hait 
had rolled down in disorder ; but there was an excitement in 
her eyes that seemed to have triumphed over the bodil 
consciousness. 

What has he done ? * said Bernardo, abruptly “ Tf^ll 

away pride. I am your 

“ It is not about myself— nothing about mvself,” said 
Romola, hashly. Dearest godfather, it is about you 1 
have heard things— some I cannot tell you. But you'^are in 
danger in the palace ; you are in danger everywhere Ther^ 
are fanatical men who would harm you, and— and ther; 

“obody. If you trust, you will be be- 

Bernardo smiled. 

“Have you worked yourself up into this amtatinn m,. 
poor child,” he said, raising his hand to her head tnd nattin^ 
U gently, “ to tell such old truth as that to an o 

“Oh no, no! they are not old truths that I mean ” said 
bands painfully together, as if 
toTc “ tUT ? 'f- S"PP''ess whit must not be 

ric ' f fresh things that I know, but cannot tell 

Dearest godfather, you know I am not foolish. I would not 
come to you without reason. Is it too late to warn you 
S '^bo seems to working on Jour 

h ‘ y®"'" ''^ba and keep away 

Oh Pori r office are over 

Vou dt w Il'hfrP'fT^^^'^^^ if any harm comes to 

you, It be as if I had done it * 

l.n words^had burst from Romola involuntarily • a 

_ Vstifled feeling had found spasmodic utterance Bufshe 
herself was startled and arrested ‘•'•'trance. iJut she 

'Sf. « 

_ He paused, and turned away his eyes from her wtfh 
air of abstraction, till with a slow shru^ he added- 
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“ As for warnings, they are of no use to me, child. I enter 
into no plots, but I never forsake my colors. If I march 
abreast with obstinate men, who will rush on guns and pikes, 
I must share the consequences. Let us say no more about 
that. I have not many years left at the bottom of my sack 
for them to rob me of. Go, child ] go home and rest.” 

He put his hand on her head again caressingly, and she 
could not help clinging to his arm, and pressing her brow 
against his shoulder. Her godfather’s caress seemed the last 
thing that was left to her out of that young filial life, which 
now looked so happy to her even in its troubles, for they were 
troubles untainted by anything hateful. 

‘‘ Is silence best, my Romola ? ” said the old man. 

‘‘Yes, now ; but I cannot tell whether it always will oe,” 
she answered, hesitatingly, raising hdr head with an appealing 
look. 

“ Well, you have a father’s ear while I am above ground ” 

■ — he lifted the black drapery and folded it round her head, 
adding — “ and a father’s home ; remember that.” Then open- 
ing the door, he said : “ There, hasten away. You are like a 
black ghost ; you will be safe enough.” 

When Romola fell asleep that night, she slept deep. Agi- 
tation had reached its limits ; she must gather strength be- 
fore she could suffer more ; and, in spite’ of rigid habit, she 
slept on far beyond sunrise. 

When she awoke, it was to the sound of guns. Piero de’ 
Medici, with thirteen hundred men at his back, was before the 
gate that looks towards Rome. • 

So much Romola learned from Maso, with many circum- 
stantial additions of dubious quality. A countryman had 
come in and alarmed the Signoria before it was light, else the 
city 'would have been taken by surprise. His master was not 
in die house, having been summoned to the Palazzo long ago. 
She sent out the old man again, that he might gather news, 
while she went up to the loggia, from time to time to try and 
discern any signs of the dreaded entrance having been maae, 
or of its having been effectively repelled. Maso brought her 
word that the great Piazza w^as full of armed men, and that 
.many of the cbief citizens: suspected as friends of the Medici 
liad.. been 'summoned to the. palace and detained there. Some 
of the people seemed not to mind whether Piero got in or not, 
and some said the Signoria itself had invited him ^ but how- 
ever that might be, they were 'giving .him an ugly welcome ; 
and the soldiers from Pisa were coming against him. 
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In her memory of those morning hours, there were not 
many things that Romola could distinguish as actual external 
experiences standing markedly out above the tumultuous 
waves of retrospect and anticipation. She knew that she had 
really walked to the Badia by the appointed time in spile "of 
street alarms ; she knew that she had waited there in vain 
And the scene she had wdtnessed when she came out of the 
church, and stood watching on the steps while the doors were 
being closed behind her for the afternoon interval, alwavs 
came back to her like a remembered waking. ■ 

There was a change in the faces and tones of the people 
armed and unarmed, who were pausing or hurrying alono' the' 
streets. The guns were firing again, but the sound only'^pro- 
TOkecl aughter._ She soon knew the cause of the change 
Piero de Medici and his horsemen had turned their backs on 
Floience, and were galloping as fast as they could along the 
Siena road. She learned this from a substantial shopkeep- 
ing Iiagnone, who had not yet laid down his pike. ^ ' 

It istrue,^’ he ended, with a certain bitterness in his 
emphasis. Piero is gone, but there are those left behind 
who were in the secret of his coming-we all know thatf and 
d the new Signona does its duty we shall soon know who they 


The words darted through Romola like a sharp spasm • 
but the evil they foreshadowed was not yet close upon her’ 
and as she entered her home again, her most pressm^sur’ 
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brought the spteading Plague and the Excommunication of 
Savonarola. 

Both these events tended to arrest her incipient alienation 
from the Frate, and to rivet again her attachment to the man 
who had opened to her the new life of duty, and who seemed 
now to be worsted in the fight for principle against profligacy. 
For Romola could not carry from day to day into the abodes 
of pestilence and misery the sublime excitement of a gladness 
that, since such anguish existed, she too existed to make 
some of the anguish less bitter, without remembering that 
she owed this transcendent moral life to Fra Girolamo. She 
could not witness the silencing and excommunication of a 
man whose distinction from the great mass of the clergy lay, 
not in any heretical belief, not in his superstitions, but in the 
energy with which he sought to make the Christian life a 
reality, without feeling herself drawn strongly to his side. 

Far on in the hot days of June the Excommunication, for 
some weeks arrived from Rome, was solemnly published in 
the Duomo. Romola went to witness the scene, that the re- 
sistance it inspired might invigorate that sympathy with 
Savonarola which was one source of her strength. It was in 
memorable contrast with the scene she had been accustomed 
to witness there. 

Instead of upturned citizen-faces filling the vast area under 
the morning light, the youngest rising amphitheatre-wise tow- 
ards the walls, and making a garland of hope around the 
memories of age — instead of the mighty voice thrilling all 
hearts with the sense of great things, visible and invisible, to 
be struggled for — there were the bare walls at evening made 
more sombre by the glimmer of tapers ; there was the black and 
gray flock of monks and secular clergy with bent, un expectant 
faces ; there was the occasional tinkling of little bells in the 
pauses of a monotonous voice reading a sentence which had 
already been long hanging up in the churches; and at last 
there was the extinction of the tapers, and the slow, sliuffling 
tread of monkish feet departing in the dim silence. 

Romola’s ardor on the side of the Frate was doubly 
strengthened by the gleeful triumph she saw in hard and 
coarse faces, and by the fear-stricken confusion in the faces 
and speech of many among his strongly-attached friends. 
The question where the duty of obedience ends, and the duty 
of resistance begins, could in no case be an easy one ; but it 
was made overwhelmingly difficult by the belief that the 
Church was — not a compromise of parties to secure a more 
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or less approximate justice in the appropriation of funds but 
—a living organism, instinct with Divine power to bless ’and 
to curse. To most of the pious Florentines, who had hither- 
to felt no doubt in their adherence to the Frate, that belief 
in the Divine potency of the Church was not an embraced 
opinion, it was an inalienable impression, like the concavity 
of the blue firmament; and the boldness of Savonarola’s 
written arguments that the Excommunication was unjust and 
that, being unjust, it was not valid, only made them tremble 
the more, as a defiance cast at a mystic image, against whose 
Seiice™"’^^*^''^^^^ power there was neither weapon nor 

But Romola, whose mind had not been allowed to draw its 
early nourishment from the traditional associations of the 
Christian community in which her father had lived a life anart 
felt her relation to the Church only through Savonarola ; his 
the only authority to which she had 
Dowecl , and in ms excommunication she only saw the menace 
of host, e vice : on one side she saw a man whose Ihe wS 
devoted to the ends of public virtue and spiritual purity, and 
hisrM other the assault of alarmed selfishness, headed by a 
lustful, greedy, lying, and murderous old man, once calfed 
Rodrigo Borgia, and now lifted to the pinnacle of infamy 

r*" finer'Ihades of fac7w];ich 

soften the edge of such antitheses are not apt to be seen ex- 
' "ot distressed to discern some folly 

them judiciousness in the men who burnt 

' ® .strength that neutrality could not 

fnKli ^ ® li-^communication, which simplified and en- 
nobled the resistant position of Savonarola by brinain^ into 

to comhtoherHke a 
rescue trora the threatening isolation of criticism and dcht 

■ The Frate was now withdrawn from that smaller antao-onism' 

SL^unchcT’l^^^ .enemies into which he continuallyliell in 
the unchecked excitement of the pulpit, and presented him 
wlf simply as appealing to the Chris ian wotW aSns a 

, IT- 

•od easy as when the heart is being”aster w'the J?eht“f 

■ own now “r S Eh “S 

; I Homo,, .as helped thro;gV?L7E°.u"st„re^^^^^^ 
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She liad ventured on no words to Tito that would apprise him 
of her late interview with Baldassarre, and the revelation he 
had made to her. What would such agitating, difficult words 
win from him ? No admission of the truth ; nothing, proba- 
bly, but a cool sarcasm about her sympathy with his assassin, 
Baldassarre was evidently helpless: the thing to be feared 
was, not that he should injure Tito, but that Tito, coming 
upon his traces, should carry out some new scheme for 
ridding himself of the injured man who was a haunting dread 
to him. Romola felt that she could do nothing decisive until 
she had seen Baldassarre again, and learned the full truth 
about that “other wife” — learned whether she were the wife 
to whom Tito was first bound. 

The possibilities about that other wife, which involved the 
worst wound to her hereditary pride, mingled themselves as 
a newly-embittering suspicion with the earliest memories of 
her illusory love, eating away the lingering associations of ten- 
derness with the past image of her husband i and her irresist- 
ible belief in the rest of Balclassarre’s revelation made her 
shrink from Tito with a horror which would perhaps have 
urged some passionate speech in spite of herself if he had not 
been more than usually absent from home. Like many of the 
wealthier citizens in that time of pestilence, he spent the in- 
tervals of business chiefly in the country : the agreeable 
Melema was welcome at many villas, and since Romola had 
refused to leave the city, he had no need to provide a country 
residence of his own. 

But at last, in the later days of July, the alleviation of 
those public troubles which had absorbed her activity and 
much of her thought, left Romola to a less counteracted sense 
of her personal lot. The Plague had almost disappeared, ancT 
the position of Savonarola was made more hopeful by a favor- 
able magistracy, who were writing urgent vindicatory letters to 
Rome on his behalf, entreating the withdrawal of the Excom- 
munication. 

Romola’s healthy and vigorous frame was undergoing the 
reaction of languor inevitable after continuous excitement and 
over-exertion; but her mental restlessness would not allow 
her to remain at home without peremptory occupation, except 
during the sultry hours. In the cool of the morning and 
evening she walked out constantly, varying lier direction 
as, much as possible, ’ with the' vague hope that if Baldassarre 
were still alive she might encounter him. Perhaps some ill- 
ness' had brought a new paralysis- of. memory, and he had for- 
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or less approximate justice in the appropriation of funds, but 
—a living organism, instinct with Divine power to bless and 
to curse. To most of the pious Florentines, who had hither- 
to felt no doubt in their adherence to the Frate, that belief 
in the Divine potency of the Church was not an embraced 
opinion, it was an inalienable impression, like the concavity 
of the blue firmament; and the boldness of Savonarola’s 
written arguments that the Excommunication was unjust, and 
that, being unjust, it was not valid, only made them tremble 
the more, as a defiance cast at a mystic image, against whose 
subtle immeasurable power there was neither weapon nor 
defence. 

But Romola, whose mind had not been allowed to draw its 
early nourishment from the traditional associations of the 
Christian community in which her father had lived a life apart, 
felt her relation to the Church only through Savonarola ; his 
moral force had been the only authority to which she had 
bowed ; and in his excommunication she only saw the menace 
of hostile vice : on one side she saw a man whose life was 
devoted to the ends of public virtue and spiritual purity, and 
on the other the assault of alarmed selfishness, headed by a 
lustful, greedy, lying, and murderous old man, once called 
Rodrigo Borgia, and now lifted to the pinnacle of infamy as 
Pope Alexander the Sixth. The finer shades of fact which 
soften the edge of such antitheses are not apt to be seen ex- 
cept by neutrals, who are not distressed to discern some folly 
in martyrs and some judiciousness in the men who burnt 
them, 

But Romola required a strength that neutrality could not 
give; and this Excommunication, which simplified and en- 
nobled the resistant position of Savonarola by bringing into 
prominence its wider relations, seemed to come to her like a 
rescue from the threatening isolation of criticism and doubt. 
The Frate was now withdrawm from that smaller antagonism 
against Florentine enemies into which he continually fell in 
the unchecked excitement of the pulpit, and presented him- 
self simply as appealing to the Christian world against a 
vicious exercise of ecclesiastical power. He was a standard* 
bearer leaping into the breach. Life never seems so clear 
and easy as when the heart is beating faster at the sight of 
some generous self-risking deed. We feel no doubt then what 
is the highest prize the soul can win ; we almost believe in our 
own power to attain it By a new current of such enthusiasm 
Romola was helped through these difficult summer days. 
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She had ventured on no words to Tito that would apprise him 
of her late interview with Baldassarre, and the revelation he 
had made to her. What would such agitating, difficult words 
mdn from him ? No admission of the truth ; nothing, proba- 
bly, but a cool sarcasm about her sympathy with his assassin, 
Baldassarre was evidently helpless: the thing to be feared 
was, not that he should injure Tito, but that Tito, coming 
upon his traces, should carry out some new scheme for 
ridding himself of the injured man who w?as a haunting dread 
to him. Romola felt that she could do nothing decisive until 
she had seen Baldassarre again, and learned the full truth 
about that other wdfe — learned whether she were the wife 
to whom Tito was first bound. 

The possibilities about that other wife, which involved the 
w'’orst wound to her hereditary pride, mingled themselves as 
a newly-embittering suspicion with the earliest memories of 
her illusory love, eating away the lingering associations of ten- 
derness with the past image of her husband ; and her irresist- 
ible belief in the rest of Baldassarre’s revelation made her 
shrink from Tito with a horror which would perhaps have 
urged some passionate speech in spite of herself if he had not 
been more than usually absent from home. Like many of the 
wealthier citizens in that time of pestilence, he spent the in- 
tervals of business chiefly in the country : the agreeable 
Melema was welcome at many villas, and since Romola had 
refused to leave the city, he had no need to provide a country 
residence of his own. 

But at last, in the later days of July, the alleviation of 
those public troubles which had absorbed her activity and 
much of her thought, left Romola to a less coimteracted sense 
of her personal lot. The Plague had almost disappeared, and 
the position of Savonarola was made more hopeful by a favor- 
able magistracy, who were writing urgent vindicatory letters to 
Rome on his behalf, entreating the withdrawal of the Excom- 
munication. 

'Romola’s healthy and vigorous frame was undergoing tlie 
reaction of languor inevitable after continuous excitement and 
over-exertion; but her mental restlessness would not allow 
her to rtunain at home without peremptory occupadon, except 
during the sultry hours. In the cool of the morning afid 
evening she walked out -constantly, varying her direction 
as much as possible, with the vague Iiope that if Baldassarre 
were still alive she might encounter him. Perhaps some ill- 
ness had brought a new paralysis- of memory, and he had for- 
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gotten where she lived — forgotten even her existence. That 
was her most sanguine explanation of his non-appearance. 
The explanation she felt to be most probable was. that he 
had died of the Plague, 


CHAPTER LVI. 


THEOTHERWIFE. 

The morning warmth was already beginning t . be rather 
oppressive to Romola, when, after a walk along by the walls 
on her way from San Marco, she turned towards the intersect- 
ing streets again at the gate of Santa Croce. 

The Borgo La Croce was so still, that she listened to het 
own footsteps on the pavement in the sunnv silence, until on 
approaching a bend in the street, she saw, a few yards ’be- 
fore her, a little child not more than three years old, with no 
other clothing than his white shirt, pause from a waddlino' 
run and look around him. In the first moment of coming 
nearer she could only see his back— a boy’s back, square and 
sturdy, with a cloud of reddish-brown curls above it • but in 
the ne.xthe turned towards her, and she could see his dark 
eyes wide with tears, and his lower lip pushed up and trem- 
bhng, while his fat brown fists clutched his shirt helplessly. 

I he glimpse of a tall black figure sending a shadow over him 
brought his bewildered fear to a climax, and a loud crying 
sob sent the big tears rolling. " ^ 

Romola, with the ready maternal instinct which was one 
hidden source of her passionate tenderness, instantly un- 
covered her head and, stooping down on the pavement, put 
her arms round him, and her cheek against his, while she 

fiSn ? “h At first his sobs were only 

the louder, but he made no effort to get away, and presently 

to chikhir- that str4.nge abruptness which belongs 

r ^ gnefs: his face lost its distortion, and ■ 

v>as^ fixed in an open-mouthed gazed at Romola 

‘ Vou have lost yourself, little one,” she said, kissing him 

nut will m^t us.”' 

She divined that he had made his escape at a moment 
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when the mother's eyes were turned away from him, and 
thought it likely that he would soon be followed. 

‘‘ Oh, what a heavy, heavy boy ! ” she - said, trying to lift 
Mm. “I cannot carry you. Come, then, you must toddle 
back by my side.” 

The parted lips remained motionless in awed silence, and 
one brown fist still clutched the shirt with as much tenacity 
as ever ; but the other yielded itself quite willingly to the 
wonderfiil white hand, strong but soft. 

“ You have a mamma? ” said Romola, as they set out, 
looking down at the boy with a certain yearning. But he was 
mute. A girl under those circumstances might perhaps have 
chirped abundantly ; not so this square-shouldered little man 
with the big cloud of curls. 

He was awake to the first sign of his whereabout, however. 
At the turning by the front of San Anibrogio he dragged 
Romola towards it, looking up at her. 

“Ah, that is the w’ay home, is it? ” she said, smiling at 
him. He only thrust his head forward and pulled, as an ad- 
monition that they should go faster. 

There was still another turning that he had a decided 
opinion about, and then Romola found herself in a short 
street leading to open garden ground. It was in front of a 
house at the end of this street that the little fellow paused, 
pulling her towards srune stone stairs. He had evidently no 
wish for her to loose his hand, and she w^ould not have been 
willing to leave him without being sure that she \vas deliver- 
ing him to bis friends. They mounted the stairs, seeing but 
dimly in that sudden withdrawal from the sunlight, till, at the 
final landing-place, an extra stream of light came from an 
open doorw^ay. Passing through a small lobby, they came to 
another open door, and there Romola paused. Her approach 
had not been heard. 

On a low chair at the farther end of the room, opposite 
the light, sat Tessa, with one hand on the edge of tl;c cradle, 
and her head hanging a little on one side, fast asleep. Near 
one of the w'indows, with her back turned towards the door, 
sat Monna Lisa at her w'ork of preparing salad, in deaf uri- 
'consciousness. There. -was only an instant for Romohr's eyes 
to take in that still scene ; for Lillo snatched his Iiand away 
from her and ran up to his mother's side, not makinc- any 
direct effort to w'^ake her,.; but .■ only leaning his head back 
against her arm, and surveying: Romola seriously from that 
distance. 
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As Lillo pushed against her, Tessa opened her eyes, and 
looked up in bewilderment; but her glance had no sooner 
rested on the figure at the opposite doorway than she started 
up, blushed deeply, and began to tremble a little, neither 
speaking nor moving forward. 

“ Ah 1 we have seen each other before/’ said Romola, 
smiling, and coming forward. I am glad it was your little 
boy. He was crying in the street ; I suppose he had rim 
away. So we walked together a little way, and then he knew 
where he was, and brought me here. But you had not missed 
him ? That is well, else you would have been frightened.” 

The shock of finding that Lillo had run away overcame 
every other feeling in Tessa for the moment. Her color 
went again, and, seizing Lillo’s arm, she ran with him to 
Monna Lisa, saying, with a half sob, loud in the old woman’s 
'■ ear— 

Oh, Lisa, you are wicked 1 Why will you stand with 
your back to the door? Lillo ran aw^ay ever so far into the 
street.” ' 

“ Holy Mother ! ” said Monna Lisa, in her meek, thick 
tone, letting the spoon fall from her hands. ‘‘Where were 
you then ? I thought you were there, and had your eye on 
him.” ' ■ 

“ But you know I go to sleep when I am rocking,” said 
Tessa, in pettish remonstrance. 

“ Well, well, we must keep the outer door shut, or else 
tie him up,” said' Monna Lisa, “ for he’ll be as cunning as 
Satan before long, and that’s the holy truth. But how came 
he back, then ? ” 

This question recalled Tessa to the consciousness of Ro- 
mola’s presence. Without answering, she turned towards her, 
blushing and timid again, and Monna Lisa’s eyes followed 
her movement. The old woman made a low^ reverence and 
■ said — ■ ■ 

“ Doubtless the most noble lady brought him back.” 
Then advancing a little nearer to Romola, she added, “ It’s 
my shame for him to have been found with only his shirt on ; 
but he kicked, and wouldn’t have his other clothes on this 
morning, and the mother, poor thing, will never hear of his 
being beaten. But what’s an old woman to do without a 
stick when the lad’s logs get so strong? Let your nobleness 
look at his legs.” 

^ Lillo, conscious that his legs were in question, pulled his 
shirt up a little higher, and looked down at their olive round* 
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ness with a dispassionate and curious air. Romola Iau<died 
and stooped to give him a caressing shake and kiss^ aiicf this 
action helped the reassurance that Tessa had already oath- 
ered from Moniia Lisa’s address to Romola. For when Niildo 
had been told about the adventure at the Carnival, and Tessa 
had asked him who the heavenly lady that had just come 
when she was wanted, and had vanished so soon, was likely 
to be — whether she could be the Holy Madonna herself ?— 
he had answered, “Not exactly, my Tessa; only one of the 
saints,” and had not chosen to say more. So that in the 
dreamdike combination of small experience which made up 
Tessa’s thought, Romola had remained confusedly associated 
with the pictures in the churches, and when she reappeared, 
the grateful remembrance of her protection was slightly tine- 
turecl with religious awe— not deeply, for Tessa’s dread was 
chiefly of ugly and evil beings. It seemed unlikely that good 
beings would be angry and punish her, as it was the nature 
of Nofri and the devil to do. And now that Moima Lisa 
had spoken freely about Lillo’s legs and Romola had laughed, 
Tessa was more at her ease. 

Ninna’s in the cradle,” she said. “ Ske's pretty too.” 

Romola went to look at the sleeping Ninna, and Moiina 
Lisa, one of the exceptionally meek deaf, who never expect 
to be spoken to, returned to her salad. 

“Ah! she is waking: she has opened her blue eyes” 
said Romola. “You must take her up, and I will sit down 
in this chair— may I ?— and nurse Lillo. Come, Lillo 1 ” 

She sat down in Tito’s chair, and put out her arms towards 
the lad, whose eyes had followed her. He. hesitated : and, 
pointing his small fingers at her with a half-puzzled, half-an- 
gry feeling, said, “That’s Babbo’s chair,” not seeing his way 
out of the difiiculty if Babbo came and found Romola in his 
■place. 

“But Babbo is not here, and I shall go soon. Come, let 
me nurse you as he does,” said Romola, wondering to her- 
self for the first time what sort of Babbo he was whose wife 
was dressed in contadina fashion, but had a certain dainti- 
ness abqut her person that indicated idleness and plenty. 
Lillo consented to be lifted up, and, finding the lap exceed- 
ingly comfortable, began to explore her dress and hands, to 
see if there were any ornaments beside the rosary. 

Tessa, who had hitherto been occupied in coaxing Ninna 
out of her waking peevishness, now sat down in her low 
chair, near Romola’s knee, arranging Ninna’s tiny person to 
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advantage, jealous that the strange lady too seemed to notirp 

the boy most, as Naldo did. 

_ “ Lillo was going to be angry with me, because I sat in 
Babbo s chair ” said Romola, as she bent forward to kis^ 
Nmna’s little foot. “ Will he come soon and want if ? ” ^ 
“Ah, S.H Tessa, ‘■j-oe caa sit in i, , ' ,hik 

I shall be sorry wten you go. When you first came to take 
care of ine at the Carnival, I thought it was wonderM- Jou 
came and went away again so fast. And Naldo said’ ner 
haps you were a saint, and that made me tremble a iiule" 
hough the saints are very good, I know; and you were crood 
to me, and now you have taken care of Lillo. PerhaDs'’vnn 
wi always come and take care of me. That was how NaWo 
did a ong while ago; he came and took care of me when I 
was frightened, one San Giovanni. I couldn’t th?nk 
where he came from— he was so beautiful and goocl aS 

^ “ N aldo is your husband. His eyes are like Lillo’s ” ssfid 
Romo!a,Jookingat the boy’s darkl/pencilled eyebrows S 
usual at his age. She did not speak interrogatively but with 

ous to TeSr‘^ necessary mystcri- 

1 know him 1 ’’ she said, paiisiiip- a little in won- 

der. Perhaps you know Nofri and Peretola and onr?^ 

on the hill and ov.iyihing. Yes, Ilk. fSs“b„rLrhS 

hair. His hair is dark and long » she went o, 

rather excited. ‘‘ Ah ! if you know it, ecco <” ’ ^ ^ 

bhe had put her hand to a thin red silk rorri ti-of i 
rotmd her neck, and drew from her bosom the tiny o^fpS 
ment the horn of red coral and a Inner rin-ri i 

S “sir r,v:f s' 

shMchiShaS' away Nin'?, 

f ^ See how bright it is i ” 

wl«n his hair is grown ; and I put it with the Breve because 
to“ m I think it helps 

- ‘he curl was 

band as ^ 

possibihty had risen before Roi/ola toS'made hST^rt 
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beat taster ; for to one who is anxiously in search of a certain 
object the faintest suggestions have a peculiar significance* 
And when the curl was held towards her, it seemed for an 
instant like a mocking phantasm of the lock she herself had 
cut to wind with one of her own five years ago. But she pre- 
served her outward calmness, bent not only on knowing the 
truth, but also on coming to that knowledge in a way that 
would not pain this poor, trusting, ignorant thing, with the 
child’s mind in the woman’s body. “ Foolish and helpless : ” 
yes ; so far she corresponded to Baldassarre’s account. 

“ It is a beautiful curl,” she said, resisting the impulse to 
withdraw her hand. Lillo’s curls will be like it, perhaps, 
for his cheek, too, is dark. And you never know where your 
husband goes to when he leaves you? ” 

“ No,” said Tessa, putting back her treasures out of the 
children’s way. “ But I know Messer SanM'-ichcle takes care 
of him, for he gave him a beautiful coat, all made of little 
chains; and if he puts that on, nobody can kill him. AikI 

perhaps, if ” Tessa hesitated a little under a recurrence 

of that original dreamy wonder about Romo! a which had been 
expelled by chatting contact — if you were a saint, you would 
lake care of him, too, because you have taken care of me and 
Lillo.” 

An agitated flush came over Roinola’s face in the first 
moment of certainty, but she had bent her cheek against Lillo’s 
head. The feeling that leaped out in that flush was some- 
thing like exultation at the thought that the wife’s burden 
might be about to slip from her overladen shoulders; that 
this little ignorant creature might prove to be Tito’s lawful 
wife. A strange exultation for a proud and high-born woman 
to have been brought to ! But it seemed to Romola as if that 
were the only issue that would make duty anything else for 
her than an insoluble problem. Yet she was not deaf to 
Tessa’s last appealing words : she raised her head, and said, 
in her clearest tones — 

.‘M will always take care- of .you if I see you need me. 
But that beautiful coat? your husband did not wear it when 
you were first married? Perhaps he used not to be so long 
away from you then ? ” 

' ' Ah, yes! he was. Much— much .longer. So long, I 
thought he would never come back. ' Imsed,:to cry. Oh me ! 
I was beaten then; a long, long while agoat Peretola, where 
we had the goats and mules.” 

And how long had you'.been married before pur lius^ 
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band liad that chain coat ? said Romola, her heart beating 
faster and faster. 

Tessa looked meditative, and began to count on her fin- 
gers, and Romola watched the fingers as if they would tell 
the secret of her destiny. 

‘'The chestnuts were ripe when we were married,’' said 
Tessa, marking off her thumb and fingers again as she spoke ; 
“ and then again they were ripe at Peretola before he came 
back, and then again, after that, on the hill. And soon the 
soldiers came, and we heard the trumpets, and then Naldo 
had the coat.” 

“ You had been married more than two years. In which 
church were you married?” said Romola, too entirely ab- 
sorbed by one thought to put any question that was less direct. 
Perhaps before the next morning she might go to her god- 
father and say that she was not 'fito Melema’s lawfful wife — 
that the vows which had bound her to strive after an impos- 
sible union had been made void beforehand. 

Tessa gave a slight start at Romola’s new tone of inquiry, 
and looked up at her with a hesitating expression. Hitherto 
she had prattled on without consciousness that she was mak- 
ing revelations any more than when she said old things over 
and over again to Monna Lisa. 

“ Naldo said I was never to tell about that,” she said, 
doubtfully. “ Do you think he would not be angry if I told 
you ? ” 

^ “ It is right that you should tell me. Tell me everything,” 
said Romola, looking at her with mild authority. 

If the impression from Naldo’s command had been much 
more recent than it was, the constraining effect of Romola’s 
mysterious authority would have overcome it. But the sense 
that she was telling what she had never told before made her 
begin with a lowered voice. 

“ It was not in a church — it was at the Nativith,, when 
there was a fair, and all the people went overnight to see the 
Madonna in the Nunziata, and my mother was ill and couldn’t 
go, and I took the bunch of cocoons for her j and then he 
came to me in the church and I heard him say, ‘ Tessa 1 ’ I 
knew him because he had taken care of me at the San GIo^ 
vanni, and then we went into the piazza where the fair was, 
and T had some herlingozzi^ iox \ was hungry and he was very 
good to me; irnd at the end of the piazza there was a holy 
father, and an altar like what they have at the processions 
outside the churches. So be married us, and then Naldo took 
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me back into the church and left me ; and I went home, and 
, my mother died, and Nofri began to beat me more, and Naldo 

never came back. And I used to cry, and once at the Gar- 
' nival I saw him and followed him, and he was angry, and said 

he would come some time, I must wait. So I went and 
waited \ but, oh 1 it was a long while before he came ; but he 
would have come if he could, for he was good ; and then he 
; took me away, because I cried and said I could not bear to 

• stay with Nofri. And, oh ! I was so glad, and since then I 

j have been always happy, for I don’t mind about the goats and 

I mules, because I have Lillo and Ninna now ; and Naldo is 

i never angry, only I think he doesn’t love Ninna so well as 

I Lilio, and she is pretty.” 

J Quite forgetting that she had thought her speech rat-hei 

; momentous at the beginning, Tessa fell to devouring Ninna 

! with kisses, while E.omola sat in silence with absent eyes. 

It was inevitable that in this moment she should think of the 
' three beings before her chiefly in their relation to her own 

lot, and she was feeling the chill of disappointment tliat hex 
s difficulties were not to be solved by external law. She liad 

^ relaxed her hold of Lillo, and was leaning her cheek against 

( her hand, seeing nothing of the scene around her. Lillo was 
quick in perceiving a change that was not agreeable to him , 
E he had not yet made any return to her caresses, but he ob- 

I jected to their withdrawal, and putting up both his brown 

I arms to pull her head towards him, he said, Play with me 

I again I ” 

f Romola, roused from her self-absorption, clasped the lad 

! anew^, and looked from him to Tessa, who had now paused 

I from her shower of kisses, and seemed to have returned to the 

; more placid delight of contemplating the heavenly’s lady’s face. 

That face was undergoing a subtle change, like the gradual, 
oncoming of a warmer, softer light. Presently Romola took 
her scissors from her scarsella, and cut off one of her long 
‘ wavy locks, while the three pair of wide eyes followed her 

I movements mth kitten-like observation. 

‘‘I must go aw^ay from you now,” she said, ‘^but I will 
leave this lock of hair that it may remind you of me, because 
if you are ever in trouble you can think that perhaps God 
will send me to take care of you again. J cannot tell you 
where to find me, but if Lever know, that you wmt me, 1 will 
come to you, Adclio 1 ” 

She had set down Lillo hurriedly, and held out her hand to 
T^ssEy who kissed it with a tnixture of awe arni sorrow at thii 
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parting Romola s mind was oppressed with thoughts • sh- 
needed to be alone as soon as possible, but with her habiS 
care for the least fortunate, she turned aside to put her hanrl 
in a friendly way on Monna Lisa’s shoulder and make her f 
farewell sign. Before the old woman had finished her deen 
reverence, Komola had disappeared. 

Monna Lisa and Tessa moved towards each other bv sim 
ultaneous impulses, while the two children stood clino-fno- to 
tor mother’s skrrts il they, too, felt the atmospSe"? S 

Lisa rejected that notion very decidedlv hv ^ i 

.Otoerrt of her th.ere, aod then' stSfthe'r.^tdti^ 

“She’s a great and noble lady. I saw such in mv vouth 

winch were becoiiiinof more onH ^^oiai tacts 

drunk in deeply the sn rh of th t « S'’® 

rola had urged her tSmn ^ t 

sanctityatta-diecIt^aVclo^rlS 

nently to the closest, was but the exnrp^- Pre-emi- 

of that result towards which all hti ^ outward law 

ness must spontaneously tend • .i- noble- 

ties whether Sited abandonment of 

to be pleasant; was the h-cl ceased 

virtue. What else hnd and personal 

been but that abandonment workiSseHuf 

hideous extreme of falsity and ingraritude.^ to the most 

SavonoarolSi2StwS°W^^" by 

general lot had exalted iven the°mT“ united with the 
into religion. She wTs mZht T’’ obligation 

feeling the sS of a coS^ lffe''‘^^ 

it was uncertain on whom fi/ i f needed, 

stand ready to answer to her mi? would 

she had striven hard to fulfil the' I-.??’ i long ; 

fons?klngS 'rS^onfeffS POssiblTg??dualfv 

be the stifling predominance ^ 
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spised. All her efforts at union .had only made its.impossi- 
bility more palpable, and the relation bad become for her 
simply a degrading servitude. The law was sacred. Yes, 
but rebellion might be sacred too. It flashed upon her mind 
that the problem before her was essentially the same as that 
which had lain before Savonarola — the problem where the 
sacredness of obedience^ended, and where the sacredness of 
rebellion began. To her, as to him, there had come one of 
those moments in life when the soul must dare to act on its 
own warrant, not only without external law to appeal to, but 
in the face of a law which is not unarmed with Divine light- 
nings— lightnings that may yet fall if the warrant has been 
false. 

Before the sun had gone down she had adopted a resolve. 
She would ask no counsel of her godfather or of Savonarola 
until she had made one determined effort to speak freely with 
Tito and obtain his consent that she should live apart from 
him. She desired not to leave him clandestinely again, or to 
forsake Florence. She would tell him that if he ever felt a 
real need of her, she would come back to him. Was not that 
the utmost faithfulness to her bond that could be required of 
her ? A shuddering anticipation came over her that he would 
clothe a refusal in a sneering suggestion that she should enter 
a convent as the only mode of quitting him that would not be 
scandalous. He knew well that her mind revolted from that 
means of escape, not only because of her own repugnance to 
a narrow rule, but because all the cherished memories of her 
father forbade that she should adopt a mode of life which was 
associated with his deepest griefs and his bitterest dislike. 

Tito had announcecl his intention of coming home this 
evening. She would wait for him, and say what she had to 
say at once, for it was difficult to get his ear during the day. 
If he had the slightest suspicion that personal words were 
coming, he slipped away with an appearance of impremedituled 
ease. When she sent for ]\Iaso to tell him that she would 
wait for his master, she observed that the old man looked at 
her and lingered with a mixture of hesitation and wondering 
anxiety ; but finding that she asked him no f juestion, he slowdy 
turned away. Why should she ask questions ? Perha])s fMaso 
only knew or guessed something of wdiat she knew already. 

It was late before Tito came. Romola had been paring 
up and down the long room which had once been the library, 
with tlie windows open, and a loose white linen robe on ii> 
gtea.d of her usual black garment ^ She glad of that 
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change after the long hours of heat and motionless meditation » 
but the coolness and exercise made her more intensely wake- 
ful, and as she went with the lamp in her hand to open the 
door for Tito, he might well have been startled by the vivid- 
ness of her eyes and the expression of painful resolution, 
which was in contrast with her usual self-restrained quiescence 
before him. But it seemed that this excitement was just what 
he expected. 

“ Ah 1 it is you, Romok, Maso is gone to bed/' he said, in 
a grave, quiet tone, interposing to close the door for her. 
Then, turning round, he said, looking at h%i more fully than 
he was wont, “You have heard it all, I see." 

Rcmola quivered. Be then was inclined to take the in- 
itiative. He had been to Tessa. She led the way through 
the nearest door, set down her lamp, and turned towards him 
again. 

“ You must not think despairingly of the consequences," 
said Tito, in a tone of soothing encouragement, at which 
Romola stood wondering, until he added, “The accused have 
too many family ties with all parties not to escape 3 and 
Messer Bernardo del Nero has other things in his favor be- 
sides his age." 

Romola started, and gave a cry as if she had been suddenly 
stricken by a sharp weapon. 

“ What 1 you did not know it ? " said Tito, putting his hand 
under her arm that he might lead her to a seat ; but she 
seemed to be unaware of his touch. 

“ Tell me," she said, hastily — “ tell me what it is/^ 

“ A man, whose name you may forget — Lamberto delF 
Antella — who was banished, has been seized within the terri- 
tory : a letter has been found on him of very dangerous im- 
port to the chief Mediceans, and the scoundrel, who was 
once a favorite hound of Piero de’ Medici, is ready now to 
swear what any one pleases against him or his friends. 
Some have made their escape, but five are now in prison." 

“ My godfather ? " said Romola, scarcely above a whisper, 
as Tito made a slight pause. 

“ Yes : I grieve to say it. Rut along with him there are 
three, at least, whose names have a commanding interest 
even among the popular party-r^Niccolb Ridolfi, Lorenzo 
Tornabuoni, and Giannozzo Pucci.” 

The tide of Romola's feelings had been violently turned 
into a new channel. In the tumult of that moment there 
qpqld bp no check to th§ y^Qxis which came as the impulsiye 
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utterance of ber long-accumulating horror. When Tito had 
named the men of whom she felt certain he was the coi> 
federate, she said, with a recalling gesture and low-toned bit* 
terness — • 

And you — ^you are safe ? ” 

You are certainly an amiable wife, my Romola,” said 
Tito, with the coldest irony. “ Yes ; I am safe.^’ 

They turned away from each other in silence. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

WHY TITO WAS SAFE. 

Tito had good reasons for saying that he was safe. In 
the last three months, during which he had foreseen the dis- 
covery of the Medicean conspirators as a probable event, he 
had had plenty of time to provide himself with resources. 
Fie had been strengthening his influence at Rome and at 
Milan, by being the medium of secret information and indirect 
measures against the Frate and the popular party ; he had 
cultivated more assiduously than ever the regard of this party, 
by showing subtle evidence that his political convictions 
were entirely on their side : and all the while, instead of with- 
drawing his agency from the Mediceans, he had sought to be 
more actively employed and exclusively trusted by them. It 
was easy to him to keep up this triple game. The principle 
of duplicity admitted by the Mediceans on their own behalf 
deprived them of any standard by which they could measure 
the trustworthiness of a colleague who had not, like them- 
selves, hereditary interests, alliances, and prejudices, which 
were intensly Medicean. In their minds, to deceive the 
opposite party was fair stratagem ; to deceive their own party 
was a baseness to which they felt no temptation ; and, in 
using Tito’s facile ability, they were not keenly awake to the 
fact that the absence of traditional attachments which made 
him a convenient agent was also the absence of what among 
themselves was the chief guarantee of mutual honor. Again, 
the Roman and Milanese friends of the aristocratic party, or 
Arrabbiati, who were the bitterest.. enemies .of Savonarola, 
carried on a system of underhand correspondence and espio- 
age, IP which the deepest hypocrisy was the best service, and 
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demanded* the heaviest pay; so that to suspect an agent 
because he played a part strongly would have been an absurd 
want of logic. On the other hand, the Piagnoni of the popular 
party, who had the directness that belongs to energetic con- 
viction, were the more inclined to credit Tito with sincerity 
in his political adhesion to them, because he affected no re- 
ligious sympathies. 

- By virtue of these conditions, the last three months had 
been a time of flattering success to Tito. The result he most 
cared for was the securing of a future position for himself 
atJvome or at Milan ; for he hadagrowing determination 
when the favorable moment should come, to quit Florence 
foi one of those great capitals where life was easier, and the 
rewards of talent and learning were more splendid. At present 
the scale dipped in favor of Milan ; and if within the year 
he could render certain services to Duke Ludovico Sforva 
he had the prospect of a place at the Milanese court which 
outweighed the advantages of Rome. 

1 he revelation of the Medicean conspiracy, then, had been 
a subjec of forethought to Tito ; but he had'not been abk to 
foresee the mode in which it would be brought about The 
arrest of Lamberto dell> Antella with a tell-tale letter 'on his 
person, and a bitter rancor against the Medici in his heart 
was an incalculable event. It was not possible, in spite of 
he c^etul pretexts with which his agency had been guarded 
that lito should escape implication: he had never Expected 
nirts" thscovery concerning the Medicean 

p ots. But his qumk mind had soon traced "out the course 

co?comUants''“Ttk"nr'“ the fewest unpleasant 
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His reckoning had not deceived him. That ni^rht ' before 
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cesco Valori, as we have seen, was the head of the Piagnoni, 
a man with certain fine qualities that were not incoiTipalible 
with violent partisanship, with an arrogant temper that alien- 
ated his friends, nor with bitter personal animosities — one of 
the bitterest being directed against Bernardo del Nero. To 
him, in a brief private interview, after obtaining a pledge of 
secrecy, Tito avowed his own agency for the Medieeaiis— an 
agency induced by motives about which he was very frank, de- 
claring at the same time that he had always believed their 
efforts futile, and that he sincerely preferred the maintenance 
of the popular government ; affected to confide to Valori, as a 
secret, his own personal dislike for Berna^-do del Nero ; and, 
after this preparations, came to the important statement that 
there was another Medicean plot, of which, if he obfainecl 
certain conditions from the government, he conlil, by a 
ney to Siena and into Romagna, where Piero de' IVludicf was 
again trying to gather forces, obtain documentary evidence 
to lay before the council. To this end it was essential that 
his character as a Medicean agent should be unslmken for all 
Mediceans, and hence the fact that he had ])een a semree of 
information to the authorities must be wrapped in profound 
secrecy. Still, some odor of the facts miglit escape in spite 
of precaution, and before Tito could incur the unpleasant 
consequences of acting against his friends, he must be assured 
of immunity from any prosecutions as a Medicean, and from 
deprivation of office for a year to come. 

These propositions did not sound in the ear of Francesco 
Valori precisely as they sound to us. Valori’s mind was not 
intensely bent on the estimation of Tito’s conduct ; and it 
was intensely bent on the procuring an extreme sentence 
against the five prisoners. There were sure to be iminense 
efforts to save them ; and it was to be wished (on public 
grounds) that the evidence against them should be of the 
strongest, so as to alarm all w-ell-afifected men at the dangers 
of cfemency. The character of legal proceedings at that 
time implied" that evidence was one of those desirable things 
which could only be come at by foul means, d’o catch a few 
people and torture them into confessing everybody’s guilt was 
one step towards justice; and it was not always easy to see 
the next, unless a traitor turned up. . Laniberto delP Antella 
had been tortured in aid of his previous willingness to tell 
more than he knew ; nevertheless, additional and stronger 
facts were desirable, especially against Bernarfh) del Nero, 
who, so far as appeared hitherto, had simply refrained from 
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betraying the late plot after, having tried in vain to discoiirao'e 
It ; for the welfare of Florence demanded that the <^uilt of 
Bernardo del Nero should be put in the strongest h-ht S, 
Francesco Valori zealously believed ; and perhaps he\as not 
himself aware that the strength of his zeal was determined 
by his ha red He decided that Tito’s proposition ought to 
be accepted, laid it before his colleagues without disclosino- 
fito s name, and won them over to his opinion. Late in the 
day, Tito was admitted to an audience of the Special Council 
and produced a deep sensation among them by revealing- an’ 
other plot for insuring the mastery of Florence to Piero de’ 
Medici, which was to have been carried into execution in the 
middle of this very month of August. Documentarrevidence 
this subject would do more than anything else to make the 
sfJn/rT a cLmission to “ art for 

with him i and, besides this, he carried away 

immunity and of hitTtentfoivSXce*”^^^’ guarantee of his 
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The same society has had a gibbet for the murderer atid a 
gibbet for the martyr, an execrating hiss for a dastardly act, 
and as loud a hiss for many a word of generous truthfulness 
or just insight: a mixed condition of things Which is the sign, 
not of hopeless confusion, but of struggling order. 

For Tito himself, he was not aware that he had sunk a 
little in the estimate of the men who had accepted his services. 
He had that degree of self-contemplation which necessarily 
accompanies the habit of acting on well-considered reasons, of 
whatever quality ; and if he could have chosen, he would have 
declined to see himself disapproved by men of the world. 
He had never meant to be disapproved; he had meant always 
to conduct himself so ably that if he acted in opposition to 
the standard of other men they should not be aware of it ; 
and the barrier between himself and Romola had been raiseci 
by the impossibility of such concealment with her. He shrank 
from condemnatory judgments as from a climate to which he 
could not adapt himself. But things were not so plastic in 
the hands of cleverness as could be wished, and events had 
turned out inconveniently. He had really no rancor against 
Messer Bernardo del Nero; he had a personal liking for 
Lorenzo Tornabiioni and Giannozzo Pucci. He had served 
them very ably, and in such a way that if their party had been 
winners he would have merited high reward ; but was he to 
relinquish all the agreeable fruits of life because their party 
had failed ? His proffer of a little additional proof against 
them would probably have no influence on their fate ; in fact, 
he felt convinced they would escape any extreme conse- 
quences; but if he had not given it, his own fortunes, which 
made a promising fabric, would have been utterly ruined. 
And what motive could any man really have, except his own 
interest ? Florentines whose passions were engaged in their 
petty and precarious political schemes might have no self in- 
terest separable from family pride and tenacity in old hatreds 
and attachments ; a modern simpleton who swallowed whole 
one of the old systems of philosophy, and took the indigestion 
it occasioned for. the signs of a divine afflux or the voice of 
an inward monitor, might .see his interest in a form, of self 
conceit which' he called, self-rewarding virtue ; fanatics who 
believed in the co'miiig Scourge and ..Renovation might see 
their own interest in a future palm-branch and white robe ; 
but no man of clear intellect allowed his course to be deter- 
mined by such puerile impulses or questionable inward fumes. 
Did not Pontanus, poet and philosopher of unrivalled Latinityi 
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make the finest possible oration at Naples to welcome the 
French king, who had come to dethrone the learned orator’s 
royal friend and patron ? and still Pontanus held up his head 
and prospered. Men did not really care about these things, 
except when their personal spleen was touched. It was weak- 
ness only that was despised ; power of any sort carried its 
immunity ; and no man, unless by very rare good fortune, 
could mount high in the world without incurring a few un- 
pleasant necessities which laid him open to enmity, and per- 
haps to a little hissing, when enmity wanted a pretext. 

It was a faint prognostic of that hissing, gathered by Tito 
from certain indications when he was before the council, which 
gave his present conduct the character of an epoch to him, 
and made him dwell on • it with argumentative vindication. 
It was not that he was taking a deeper step in wrong-doing, 
for it was not possible that he should feel any tie to the Medi- 
ceans to be stronger than the tie to his father ; but his con- 
duct to his father had been hidden by successful lying : his 
present act did not admit of total concealment — in its very 
nature it was a revelation. And Tito winced under his new 
liability to disesteem. 

Weil ! a little patience, and in another year, or perhaps in 
half a year, he might .turn his back on these hard, eager 
Pdorentines, with their futile quarrels and sinking fortunes. 
His brilliant success at Idorence had had some ugly flaws in 
it ; he had fallen in love with the wrong woman, and Balclas- 
sarre had come back under incalculable circumstances. But 
as Tito galloped with a loose rein towards Siena, he saw a 
future before him in which he would no longer be haunted by 
those mistakes. He had much money safe out of Florence 
already ; he was in the fresh ripeness of eight-and-twenty ; he 
was conscious of well-tried skill. Could he not strip himself 
of the past, as of rehearsal clothing, and throw away the old 
bundle, to robe himself for the real scene ? 

It did not enter into Tito’s meditations on the future, that, 
on issuing from the council chamber and descending the stairs, 
he had brushed against a man whose face he had not stayed 
to recognize in the lamplight. The man was Ser Ceccone«— ■ 
also whiling to serve the State by giving information against 
unsuccessful employers. 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 

A FINAL UNDERSTANDING. 

Tito soon returned from Siena, but almost immediately 
set out on another journey, from which he did not return till 
the seventeenth of August. Nearly a fortnight had passed 
since the arrest of the accused, and still they were in prison, 
still their fate was uncertain. Rornola had felt during this 
interval as if all cares were suspended for her, other than 
watching the fluctuating probabilities concerning that fate. 
Sometimes they seemed strongly in favor of the prisoners ; 
for the chances of effective interest on their behalf were 
heiglitened by delay, and an indeflnite prospect of delay was 
opened by the reluctance of ail persons in authority to incur 
the odium attendant on any decision. On the one side there 
was a loud cry that the Republic was m danger, and that lenity 
to the prisoners would be the signal of attack for all its ene- 
mies ; on the other, there was a certainty that a sentence of 
death and confiscation of property passed on Jive citizens of 
distinguished name, would entail the rancorous hatred of theii 
relatives on all who were conspicuously instrumental to such 
a sentence. 

The final judgment properly lay with the Eight, who pre- 
sided over the administration of criminal justice; and the 
sentence depended on a majority of six votes. But the Eight 
shrank from their onerous responsibility, and asked in this ex- 
ceptional case to have it shared by the Signoria (or the Gon- 
faloniere and the eight Priors). The Signoria in its turn 
shrugged its shoulders, and proposed the appeal to the Great 
CounciL For, according to a law passed by the earnest per- 
suasion of Savonaroh. nearly three years before, whenever a 
citizen was' condemned to death by the fata! six, votes .(called 
the seifave or six heans^ beans being in more senses than one 
llie p)oIiiical pulse of Florence), he had the right of appealing 
from that sentence to the Great Council 

But in this stage of the business, the friends of the aC' 
cused resisted the appeal, determined chiefly by the wish to 
gain delay ; and, in fact, strict legality recfuired ihiil sentence 
should liave been passed prior to the appeal. Their resist- 
ance prevailed, and a middle course was taken ; the sentence 
was referred to a large 'assembly convened on the seventeenth 
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consisting of all the higher magistracies, the smaller council 
or Senate of Eighty, and a select number of citizens. «» 

On this day Romola, with anxiety heightened by the pos- 
sibility that before its close her godfather’s fate might be de- 
cided, had obtained leave to see him for the second time, but 
only in the presence of witnesses. She had returned to the 
Via de’ Bardi in company with her cousin Brigida, still igno- 
rant whether the council had come to any decisive issue ; and 
Monna Brigida had gone out again to await the momentous 
news at the house of a friend belonging to one of the magis- 
tracies, that she might bring back authentic tidings as soon as 
they were to be had. 

Romola had sunk on the first seat in the bright saloon, 
too much agitated, too sick at heart, to care about her place, 
or be conscious of discordance in the objects that surrounded 
her. She sat with her back to the door, resting her head on 
her hands. It seemed a long while since Monna Brigida had 
gone, and Romola w^as expecting her return. But when the 
door opened she knew it was not Monna Brigida who entered. 

Since she had parted from Tito on that memorable night, 
she had had no external proof to warrant her belief that he 
had won his safety by treachery ; on the contrary, she had had 
evidence that he was still trusted by the Mediceans, and was 
believed by them to be accomplishing certain errands of theirs 
in Romagna, under cover of fulfilling a commission of the 
government. For the obscurity in which the evidence con- 
cerning the conspirators was shrouded allowed it to be un- 
derstood that Tito had escaped any implication. 

But Romola’s suspicion was not to be dissipated : hex 
horror of his conduct towards Baldassarre projected itself over 
every conception of his acts ; it was as if she had seen him 
committing a murder, and had had a diseased impression 
ever after that his hands were covered with fresh blood. 

As she heard his step on the stone floor, a chill shudder 
passed through her ; she could not turn round, she could not 
rise to give any greeting. He did not speak, but after an 
instant’s pause took a seat on the other side of the table just 
opposite to hen Then she raised her eyes and looked at him ; 
but she was mute. He did not show any irritation, but said, 
coolly — 

“ This meeting corresponds with our parting, Romola. But 
I understand that it is a moment o£ terrible suspense. I am 
come, however, if you will listen to, me, to bring you the' relief 
of hope.’' , , ^ 
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She started, and altered her position, but looked at Iiiiii 
dubiously. 

“ It will not be unwelcome to you to hear — even though 
it is I who teii it — that the council is prorogued till the 
twenty-first. The Eight have been frightened at last into 
passing a sentence of condemnation, but the demand has now 
been made on behalf of the condemned for the Appeal to the 
Great Council.” 

Romola’s face lost its dubious expression ; she asked 
eagerly — 

And when is it to be made ? ” 

“ It has not yet iDeen granted ; but it fnay be granted. 
The Special Council is to meet again on the twenty-first to 
deliberate whether the Appeal shall be allowed or not. In 
the meantime there is an interval of three days, in wliicli 
chances may occur in favor of the prisoners — in which inter- 
est may be used on their behalf.” 

Romola started from her seat. The color had risen to 
her face like a visible thought, and her hands trembled. In 
that moment her feeling towards Tito was forgotten. 

Possibly,” said Tito, also rising, your own intention 
may have anticipated what I was going to* say. You are 
thinking of the Frate.” 

“ I am,” said Romola, looking at him with surprise. 

Has he done anything 1 Is there anything to tell me ? 

Only this. It was Messer Francesco Valori’s bitterness 
and violence which chiefly determined the course of things in 
the council to-day. Half the men who gave in their opinion 
against the prisoners were frightened into it, and there are 
numerous friends of Fra Girolamo both in this Special Coun- 
cil and out of it who are strongly opposed to the sentence of 
death— Piero Guicciardini, for example, who is one member 
of the Signoria that made the stoutest resistance ; and there 
is Giovan Battista Ridolfii, who, Piagnone as he is, will not 
lightly forgive the death of his brother Niccolo.” 

But how can the Appeal be denied,” said Romola, in- 
dignantly, when it is the law — when it was one of 'the cliief 
glories of the popular government to have passed the Lw ? ” 

They call this an exceptional case. Of course they are 
ingenious arguments, but there, is much more of loud bluster 
about the danger of the Republic. ■ But, you see, no oppose 
lion could prevent the assembly from being prorogued, and a 
certain powerful influence rightly applied during the next 
tiiree days might determine the wavering courage of those 
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who desire that the Appeal should be granted, and might 
even give a check to the headlong enmity of Francesco Valori. 
It happens to have come to my knowledge that theFrate has 
so far interferred as to send a message to him in favor of 
Lorenzo Tornabuoni. I know you can sometimes have ac- 
cess to the Frate : it might at all events be worth while to 
use your privilege now.” 

“ It is true,” said Romola, with an air of abstraction. I 
cannot believe that the Frate would approve denying the 
Appeal ” 

“ I heard it said by more than one person in the court of 
the Palazzo, before I came away, that it would be to the 
everlasting discredit of Fra Girolamo if he allowed a govern- 
ment which is almost entirely made up of his party, to deny 
the Appeal, without entering his pretest, when he has been 
boasting in his books and sermons that it was he who got the 
law passed.* But between ourselves, with all respect for your 
Frate’s ability, my Romola, he has got into the practice of 
preaching that form of human sacrifices called killing tyrants 
and wicked malcontents, which some of his followers are 
likely to think inconsistent with lenity in the present case.” 

** I know- I know,” said Romola, with a look and tone of 
pain. But he is driven into those excesses of speech. It 
used to be different. I a://7/ask for an interview. I cannot 
rest without it. I trust in the greatness of his heart.” 

She was not looking at Tito ; her eyes were bent with a 
vague gaze towards the ground, and she had no distinct con- 
sciousness that the words she heard came from her husband. 

Better lose no time, then,” said Tito, vdth unmixed 
suavity, moving his cap round in his hands as if he were 
about to put it on and depart. “ And now, Romola, you 
will perhaps be able to see, in spite of prejudice, that my 
wishes go with yours in this matter. You will not regard the 
iiiisfortune of my safety as an offence,’'' 

Something like an electric shock passed through Romola ! 
it was the full consciousness of her husband’s presence re- 
turning to hen She looked at him without speaking. 

“At least,” he added, in a slightly harder tone, “you will 

recent, and in some respects the best, biograiiher c>f Savonarola, Signor 
V a i.in, endeavors to show that the Law of Appeal ultimately enacted, being wider than 
the law onginally Contemplated by Savonarola, was a source of Ijitter annoyance to him, 
;is a contrivance of the arist<x:ratic party for attaching to tlie measures of the popular 
government the injunous results of license. But in taking this view the estimable biog- 
rapher lost sight of the fact that, not only in his sermons, but in a deliberately prepared 
(the Lowfpvdinm Revelatiommi) written long after the Appeal had become law, 
Savonarola enumerates among the benefits secured to Florence, “ jfAi 

V oie&^ advocated me^/or the greater security of the citizem*'^ 
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endeavor to .base our intercourse on some other reasonings 
than that because an evil deed is possible, ,/have done it 
Am ,I alone to be beyond the pale of your extensive charity 
The feeling which had been driven back from Romola’s 
lips a fortnight before rose again with the gathered force of 
a tidal wave. She spoke with a decision which told him that 
she was careless of consequences. 

“ It is too late, Tito. There is no killing the suspicion 
that deceit has once begotten. And now i know everything. 
1 know who that old man was : he was your father, to whom 
you owe everything — to whom you owe more tluin if you liad 
been his own child. By the side of that, it is a small thing 
that you broke my trust and my father's. As long as you 
deny the truth about that old man, there is a horror rising be- 
tween us : the law that should make us one can never be 
obeyed. I too am a hu man being. I have a soul of my own 
that abhors your actions. Our union is a pretence — as if a 
perpetual lie could be a sacred marriage.” 

'Vito did not answer immediately. When lie did speak it 
was with a calculated caution, that was stimulated by alarm, 

“ And you mean to carry out that independence by 41111- 
ting me, I presume ? ” 

“ I desire to quit you,’' said Romola, inipetuously. 

And supposing I do not submit to part with what the law 
gives me some security for retaining.^ You will then, of 
course, proclaim your reasons in the ear of all Florence. 
You will bring forward your mad assassin, who is doubtless 
ready to obey your call, and you will tell the world that you 
believe his testimony because he is so rational as to desire to 
assassinate me. You w-ill first inform the Signoria that I am 
a Medicean conspirator, and then you will inform the Mecli- 
ceans that I have betrayed them, and in both cases you will 
offer the excellent proof that you believe me capable in gen- 
eral of everything bad. It will certainly be a striking po- 
sition for a wife to adopt. And if, on such evidence, you 
succeed in liolding me up to infamy, you will have surpassed 
all the heroines of the Greek drama,” 

He paused a moment, but she stood mute. He went on 
with the sense of mastery. 

I believe you.have’ no ot.her grievance against me-— ex- 
cept that I have failed in "fulfilling 'some loft}^ indefinite con- 
ditions on which you gave me your wifely affeciion, so that, 
by withdrawing it, you have, gradiially reduced me to the 
careful supply of your wants as. a " fair Piagnone of high con- 
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clition and liberal charities. I think your success in gibbet* 
ing me is not certain. But doubtless you would begin by 
winning the ear of Messer Bernardo del Nero ? ^ ^ 

“ Why do I speak of anything ? ” cried Romola, in anguish, 
sinking on her chair again. ‘‘ It is hateful in me to be think- 
ing of myself.” 

She did not notice when Tito left the room, or know how 
long it was before the door opened to admit Monna Brigida. 
But in that instant she started up and said — 

Cousin, we must go to San Marco directly, I must see 
my confessor, Fra Salvestro.” 


CHAPTER LIX 

PLEADING. 

The morning was in its early brightness when Romola 
was again on her way to San Marco, having obtained through 
Fra Salvestro, the evening before, the promise of an inter- 
view with Fra Girolamo in the chapter-house of the convent. 
The rigidity with which Savonarola guarded his life from all 
the pretexts of calumny made such interviews ver}^ rare, and 
whenever they were granted, they w^ere kept free from any 
appearance of mystery. For this reason the hour chosen was 
one at which there were likely to be other visitors in the outer 
cloisters of San Marco. 

She chose to pass through the heart of the city that she 
might notice the signs of public feeling. Every loggia, every 
convenient corner of the piazza, every shop that made a ren- 
dezvous for gossips, was astir with the excitement of gratuit- 
ous debate; a languishing trade tending to make political 
discussion all the more vigorous. It was clear that the par- 
ties for and against the death of the conspirators were bent 
on making the fullest use of the three clays' interval in order 
to determine the popular mood. Already hand-bills were in 
circulation; some presenting, in large print, the alternative 
of justice on the conspirators or ruin to the Republic ; others 
in equally large print urging the observance of the law and the 
granting of the Appeal Round these jutting islets of black 
capitals there were lakes- of '. smaller characters setting forth 
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Arguments less necessary to- be read : for it was an opinion 
entertained at that time (in the first flush of triumph at the 
discovery of printing), that there was no argument more 
widely convincing than question -begging phrases in large 
type. 

Romola, however, cared especially to become acquainted 
with the arguments in smaller type, and, though obliged to 
hasten forward, she looked round anxiously as she went that 
she might miss no opportunity of securing copies. For a long 
way she saw none but such as were in the hands of eager readers, 
or else fixed on the walls, from which in some places the sbirri 
were tearing them down. But at last, passing behind Sail' 
Giovanni with a quickened pace that she might avoid the many 
acquaintances who frequented the piazza, she saw Bratti with 
a stock of handbills which he appeared to be exchanging for 
small coin with the passers-by. She was too familiar with the 
humble life of Florence for Bratti to be any stranger to her, 
and turning towards him she said, “ Have you two sorts of 
handbills, Bratti ? Let me have them quickly.” 

“ Two sorts,” said Bratti, separating the wet sheets with a 
slowness that tried Romola’s patience. “There’s ^ Law, ’and 
there’s ‘Justice.’ ” 

“ Which sort do you sell most of ? ’ 

“ ‘Justice’ — ‘Justice ’ goes the quickest, — so I raised the 
price, and made it two danari. But then I bethought me the 
‘ Law ’ was good ware too, and had as good a right to be charged 
for as ‘ Justice ; ’for people set no store by cheap things, and if 
I sold the ‘ Law’ at onedanaro, I should be doing it a wrong. 
And I’m a fair trader. ‘ Law,’ or * Justice,’ it’s all one to me ; 
they’re good wares. I got ’em both for nothing, and I sell ’em 
at a fair profit. But you’ll want more than one of a sort? ” 

“No, no: here’s a white quattrioo for the two,” said 
Romola, folding up the bills and hurrying away. 

She was soon in the outer cloisters of San Marco, where 
Fra Salvestro was awaiting her under the cloister, but did not 
notice the approach of her light step. He was chatting, ac- 
cording to his habit, with lay visitors pfor under the auspices 
of a government friendly to the Frate, the timidity about fre- 
quenting San Marco, which had followed on the first shock 
of the Excommunication, had been gradually giving way. In 
one of these lay visitors she "recognized a weil-knowii satellite 
of Francesco Vaiori, named Andrea Cambini, who was nar- 
rating or expounding with" emphatic gesliculation, while Fra 
Salvestro was listening with that' air of trivial curiosity which 
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tells that the listener cares very much aboiit news and ver)^ 
little about its quality. This characteristic of her confessor, 
which was always repulsive to Romola, was made exasperating 
to her at this moment by the certainty she gathered, from the 
disjointed words which reached her ear, that Cambini was 
narrating something relative to the fate of the conspirators. 
She chose not to approach the group, but as soon as she saw 
that she had arrested Fra Salvestro’s attention, she turned 
towards the door of the chapter-house, while he, making a sign 
of approval, disappeared within the inner cloister. A lay 
Brother stood ready to open the door of the chapter-house for 
her, and closed it behind her, as she entered. 

Once more looked at by those sad frescoed figures which 
had seemed to be mourning with her at the death of her 
brother Dino, it was inevitable that something of that scene 
should come back to her ; but the intense occupation of her 
mind with the present made the remembrance less a retrospect 
than an indistinct recurrence of impressions which blended 
themselves with her agitating fears, as if her actual anxiety were 
a revival of the strong yearning she had once before brought to 
this spot — to be repelled by marble rigidity. She gave no 
space for the remembrance to become more definite, for she 
at once opened the handbills, thinking she should perhaps be 
able to read them in the interval before Fra Girolamo appeared. 
But by the time she had read to the end of the one that rec- 
ommended the observance of the law, the door Avas opening, 
and doubling up the papers she stood expectant. 

When the Frate had entered she knelt, according to the 
usual practice of those who saw him in private ; but as soon 
as he had uttered a benedictory greeting she rose and stood 
opposite to him at a few yards^ distance. Owing to his seclu- 
sion *xnce he had be excommunicated, it had been an unusu- 
ally long while since she had seen him, and the late months 
had visibly deepened in his face the marks of over-taxed 
mental activity and bodily severities ; and yet Romola was 
not so conscious of this change as of another, which was less 
definable. Was it that the expression of serene elevation and 
pure human fellowship which had once moved her was no 
longer present in the same force, or was it that the sense of 
his being divided from her in her feeling about her godfather 
roused the slumbering sources of alienation, and marred her 
own vision ? Perhaps both causes were at work. Our rela- 
tions with our fellow-men are most often determined by coinci- 
dent currents of that sort] the inexcusable word or deed 
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seldom comes until after affection or reverence lias been 
already enfeebled by the strain of repeated excuses. 

It was true that Savonarola’s glance at Romola iiad some 
of that hardness which is caused by an egotistic prepossession. 
He divined that the interview she had sought was to turn on 
the fate of the conspirators, a subject on which he had already 
had to quell inner voices that might become loud again when 
encouraged from without. Seated in his cell, correcting the 
sheets of his ‘ Triumph of the Cross/ it was easier to repose 
on a resolution of neutrality. 

‘‘It is a C|uestion of moment, doubtless, on which yon 
wished to see me, my daughter,” he began, in a tone which 
was gentle rather from self-control than from immediate in 
clination. “ I know you are not wont to lay stress on small 
matters.” 

‘‘ Father, 3 rou know what it is before I tell you/’ said 
Romola, forgetting every tiling else as soon as slie began to 
pour forth her plea. “You know what I am caring for — it 
is for the life of the old man I love best in the world. The 
thought of him has gone together with the thought of my father 
as long as I remember the daylight. is my warrant for 

coming to you, even if my coming should have been needless. 
Perhaps it is : perhaps you have already determined that your 
powder over the hearts of men shall be used to prevent them 
from denying to Florentines a right which you yourself helped 
to earn for them.” 

“ I meddle not with the functions of the State, my 
daughter,” said Fra Girolamo, strongly disinclined to reopen 
externally a debate which he had already gone through in- 
wardly. “ 1 have preached and labored that Florence should 
have a good government, for a good government is needful to 
the perfecting of the Christian life ; but I keep away my bands 
from particular affairs which it is the office of experienced 
citizens to administer.” 

' “ Surely, father ” Romola broke off. She had uttered 

this first word ' almost impetuously, but she was cheeked by the 
, , counter-agitation of feeling herself in an attitude' of Teraon- 
; strance towards the man who had been the source of ''.guid- 
ance and strength to her. In the act of rebelling* she was bruis- 
ing her own reverence. 

Savonarola was too keen not to divine something of the 
conflict that was ' arresting '.her — -too .noble, deliberatelv to 
assume in calm speech that self-justifying evasiveness iiuo 

^9 
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whicH he was often hurried in public by the crowding impulses 
of the orator. » 

“ Say what is in your heart ; speak on, my daughter,” he 
said, standing with his arms laid one upon the other, and’look- 
ing at her with quiet expectation. 

“ I was going to say, father, that this matter is surely of 
higher moment than many about which I have heard you 
preach and exhort fervidly. If it belonged to you to uro-e that 
men condemned for offences against the State should have 
the right to appeal to the Great Council— if— ” Romola was 
getting eager again— “ if you count it a glory to have won that 
right for them, can it less belong to you to declare yourself 
against the right being denied to almost the first men who 
need it > Surely that touches the Christian life more closely 
than whether you knew beforehand that the Dauphin would 
die, or whether Pisa will be conquered.” 

1 here was a subtle movement, like a subdued sign of pain 
in Savonarola’s strong lips, before he began to speak. ’ 

“ My daughter, I speak as it is given me to speak I am 

not master of the times when I may become the vehicle of 
knowledge beyond tfee common lights of men. In this case 
I have no illumination beyond what wisdom may criye to those 
who are charged with the safety of the State. L to the law 
of Appeal against the Six Votes, I labored to have it passed 
in order that no Florentine should be subject to loss of life 
and goods through the private hatred of a few who might hap- 

overthrow a free government and restore a corrupt tyrant 
have been condemned with the assent of a large assemblv nf 
their e low-citixens They refused at first to KeSse 
foSppS ” The, h„e 1„„ ,1^ 

_ “ How can they have lost it ? ” said Romola. “ It is the 
right to appeal against condemnation, and they have never 

hatredThfr’^^f father, it private 

y. ,7 frightens others ; else why was the assemblv 
ivic ed again directly after it had seemed to agree .? And if 
* i> thing weighs against the observance of the law let this 
1 **’^*^ you used to preach more earnestly 
Ind W there Should be no place given to hatred 

and bloodshed because of these party strifes, so that private 
ill-will should not find its opportunities in public acts. Father 
y now that there is private hatred concerned here : will it 
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ftot dishonor you not to have interposed on the side cf mercy, 
v/hen there are many who hold that it is also the side of law 
and justice ? ” 

“My daughter/’ said Fra Girolamo, with more visible 
emotion than before, “ there is a mercy which is weakness, 
and even treason against the common good. The safety of 
Florence, which means even more than the welfare of Floren- 
tines, now demands severity, as it once demanded mercy. It 
is not only for a past plot that these men are condemned, but 
also for a plot which has not yet been executed ; and the 
devices that were leading to its execution are not put an end 
to ; the tyrant is still gathering his forces in Romagna, and 
the enemies of Florence, who sit in the highest places of Italy, 
are ready to hurl any stone that will crush her. ” 

“ What plot ? ” said Romola,- reddening, and trembling with 
alarmed, surprise. ■ 

“ You carry papers in your hand, I see,” said Fra Girola- 
mo, pointing to the handbills. “ Gne of them will, perhaps, 
tell you that the government has had new information^’ 

.Romola hastily opened the handbill she had not yet read, 
and saw that the government had now positive evidence of a 
second plot, which was to have been carried out in this 
August time. To her mind itw^as like reading a confirmation 
that Tito had won his safety by foul means : his pretence of 
wishing that the Frate should exert himself on behalf of the 
condemned only helped the wretched conviction. She crushed 
up the paper in her hand, and, turning to Savonarola, she 
said, with new^ passion, “ Father, what safety can there be for 
Florence when the worst man can always escape? And,” 
she went on, a sudden flash of remembrance coming from the 
thought about her husband, “have not you yourself encour- 
aged this deception wdiich corrupts the life of Florence, by 
wanting more favor to be shown to Lorenzo Tornabuoni, who 
has worn two faces, and flattered you with a show of affection, 
when my godfather has always been honest ? Ask all Flor- 
ence who of those five men has the truest heart, and there 
wnll not be many who will name any other name than Bernardo 
del Nero. You did interpose with Francesco Valori for the 
sake of one prisoner : you have ?mt then been neutral ; and 
you know that your' word. will be powerful.” 

“ I do not desire the death of Bernardo,” .said Savonarola, 
coloring deeply. It would be enough if he were sent out of 
the city.” ; , 

“ Then why do you , not ■ speak to ' save an ; old man of 
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seventy-five from dying a death of ignominy— to give hinl 

at least the fair chances of the law ?” burst out Romola the 

impetuosity of her nature so roused that she forgot everythino- 

but her indignation. “ It is not that you feel bound to be 
neutral; else why did you speak for Lorenzo Tornabuoni ? 
You spoke for him because he is more friendly to San Marco - 
my godfather feigns no friendship. It is not, then, as a Me- 
dicean that my godfather is to die ; it is as a man you have 
no love for ! ” j ^ 

When Romola paused, with cheeks glowing, and with 
quivering lips, there was dead silence. As she saw Fra Giro- 
lamo standing motionless before her, she seemed to herself to 
be hearing her own words over again ; words that in this 
echo of consciousness were in strange, painful dissonance 
WKh the memories that made part of his presence to her. 

I he moments of silence were expanded by gathering com- 
punction and self-doubt. She had committed sacrilege in 
her passion. And even the sense that she could retract 
nothing of her plea, that her mind could not submit itself to 
Savonarola’s negative, made it the more needful to her to 
satisfy those reverential memories. With a sudden move- 
ment towards him she said — 

Forgive me, father ; it is pain to me to have spoken 
those words— yet I cannot help speaking, I am little and 
feeble compared with you ; you brought me light and strength 
But I submitted because I felt the proffered strength— because 
I saw the light. Now I cannot see it. Father,'you yourself 
declare that there comes a moment when the soul must have 
no guide_ but the voice within it, to tell whether the conse- 
crated thing has sacred virtue. And therefore I miist speak.” 

Savonarola had that readily-roused resentment towards 
opposition, hardly separable from a power-loving and power- 
ful nature, accustomed to seek great ends that cast a reflected 
grandeur on the means by which they are sought. His ser- 
mons have much of that red flame in them. And if he had 
been a meaner man his^susceptibility might have shown itself 
in iiritation at Romola s accusatory freedom, which was in 
strong contrast with the deference he habitually received from 
his disciples. But at this moment such feelings were nullified 

by that hard struggle which made half the trigedy of his life 
—the struggle of a mind possessed by a never-silent hunger 
after purity and simplicity, yet caught in a tangle of egoisdic 
demands, false ideas, and difficult outward conditions that 
made simplicity impossible. Keenly alive to all the sugges- 
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tions of Romola s remonstrating words, he was rapidly sun 
veying, as he had done before, the courses of action that 
were open to him, and their probable results. But it was a 
question on which arguments could seem decisive only in pro- 
poriiou as they were charged with feeling, and he had received 
no impulse that could alter his bias. He looked at Romola, 
and said — > 

“ have full pardon for your frankness, m\ daughter. 
You speak, f know, out of the fulness of your fainil}- affections. 
But tliese affections must give way to the needs of the Republic. 
If those men who have a close acquaintance with the ait airs 
of the State believe, as I understand they do, llial llie public 
safely requires the extreme punislinient of the law to lall on 
the fivt* conspirators, I cannot control their opinion, seeing 
that 1 st:ind aloof from such affairsd’ 

1'lien you desire that they should die? You desire that 
the Appeal should be denied them?” said Romola, teeding 
anew r<'pelled by a vindication wliich seemed to her to iiave 
the nature of a subterfuge. 

‘* 1 have said that 1 do not desire their death.” 

Yhen,”' said Romola, her indignation rising again, 
“ you can be indifferent that Florentines sl'jould inflict death 
whicli you do not desire, when you might have protestcti igaiiist 
it — when you might have helped to hinder it, by uiginu: the 
observance of a law which you held it good to get pissed. 
Father, you used to stand aloof : you used not to shrink from 
protesting. Do not say you cannot protest where the lives 
of men are concerned ; say, rather, you desire their death. 
Say rather, you hold it good for Florence that there shall be 
more blood and more hatred. Will the death of five Medi- 
ceans put an end to parties in Florence? Will the death of 
a noble old man like Bernardo del Nero save a city that holds 
such men as Dolfo Spini ? ” 

“ My daughter, it is enough. The cause of freedom, wliich 
is the cause of God’s kingdom upon earth, is often most injured 
by the enemies who carry within them the power of certain 
human virtues. The wickedest man is often not the most 
insurmountable obstacle to the triumpli of goodd^ 

'Fhen why do you say again, that you df) not desire ray 
godfather's death ? ” said Romola, in mingled anger and de- 
spair. *M4ather, you hold it the more needful he slioiild die 
because he is the better man. ■' I cannot unravel t'our thoughts, 
father,- I cannot 'hear real voice of your judgmeot amt 
conscienced® ■ ■ 
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There was a moment’s pause. Then Savonarola said 
with keener emotion than he had yet shown — ’ 

“Be thankful, my daughter, if your own soul has been 
spared perplexity ; and judge not those to whom a harder lot 
has been given. You see one ground of action in this 
matter. I see many. I have to choose that which will 
further the work intrusted tome. The end I seek is one to 
which minor respects must be sacrificed. The death of five 
men— were they less guilty than these— is a light matter 
weighed against the withstanding of the vicious tyrannies 
which stifle the life of Italy, and foster the corruption of the 
Church ; a light matter weighed against the furthering of 
God’s kingdom upon earth, the end for which I live and am 
willing myself to die.” 

Under any other circumstances, Romola would have been 
sensitive to the appeal at the beginning of Savonarola’s 
speech ; but at this moment she was so utterly in antagonism 
with him, that what he called perplexity seemed to her soph- 
istry and doubleness ; _and as he went on, his words only fed 
that flame of indignation, which now again, more fully than 
ever before, lit up the memory of all his mistakes, and made 
her trust in him seem to have been a purblind delusion. 
She spoke almost with bitterness. 


“ Do you, then, know so well what will further the comino- 
of God’s kingdom, father, that you will dare to despise the 
plea of mercy— of justice— of faithfulness to your own teach- 
ing ? Has the French king, then, brought renovation to Italy > 
fake care, father, lest your enemies have some reason when 
they say, that in your visions of what will further God’s king- 
dom you see only what will strengthen your own party ” 

1 Savonarola, with flashing eyes. 

Romola s voice had seemed to him in that moment the voice 

kingdom^’™'^^' 


^ do not believe it I ’’ said Romola, her whole frame 
shaken with passionate repugnance. “ God’s kino'dom Js 
thSi outside it with thi beings 


up, each with an opposite emotion 
each with an opposite certitude. Further words were 

Sl“n« ‘ “<> ™ o«t “. 
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CHAPTER LX 

THE SCAFFOLD. 

Three days later the moon that was just surmounting the 
buildings of, the piazza in front of the Old Palace within the 
hour of midnight, did not make the usual broad lights and 
shadows on the pavement.. Not a hand'^s-breadth of pavement 
was to be seen, but only the heads of an eager struggling 
rnuliilude. And instead of that background of silence in 
which the pattering footsteps and buzzing voices, tie lute- 
thrumming or rapid scampering of the many night wanderers 
of Florence stood out in obtrusive distinctness, there was the 
background of a roar from mingled sliouts and 1 in preca lions, 
trampiings and pushings, and accidental clashing of weapons, 
across wlncli nothing was distinguishable but a darting shriek, 
or the heavy dropping toll of a bell. 

Almost all who could call themselves the public of Florence 
were awake at that hour, and either enclosed within the limits 
of that piazza, or struggling to enter it. Witliiii the palace 
were still assembled in the council chamber all the chief 
magistracies, the eighty members of the senate, and the other 
select citizens who had been in hot debate through long hours 
of daylight and torchlight whether theAppeal should be granted 
or whether the sentence of death should be executed on the 
prisoners forthwith, to forestall the dangerous chances of delay. 
And the debate bad been so much like fierce quarrel that the 
noise from the council chamber had reached the crowd outside. 
Only within the last hour had the question been decided : the 
Signoria had remained divided, four of them standing out 
resolutely for the Appeal in spite of the strong argument that if 
they did not give way their houses should be sacked, until 
Francesco Valori, in brief an.d furious speech, made the deter- 
mination of his party more ominously distinct by declaring 
that if the Signoria would not defend tlie liberties of the 
Florentine people by executing those five perfidious citizens, 
there would not be wanting others who would take that cause 
In hand to the peril of all who opposed it. The Florentine 
Cato triumphed. When the votes were counted again, the 
four obstinate white beans no longer appeared ^ the whole 
nine were of the fatal affirmative blacky deciding the death of 
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the five prisoners without delay — deciding also, only tacitly 
and with much more delay, the death of Francesco Valori. 

And now, while the judicial Eight were gone to the Bar- 
gello to prepare for the execution, the five condemned men 
were being led barefoot and in irons through the midst of the 
council. It was their friends who had contrived this : would 
not Florentines be moved by the visible association of such 
cruel ignominy with two venerable men like Bernardo del Nero 
and Niccolb Ridolfi, who had taken their bias long before the 
new order of things had come to make Mediceanism retro- 
grade—with two brilliant popular young men like Tornabiioni 
and Pucci, whose absence would be felt as a haunting vacancy 
wherever there was a meeting of chief Florentines? It was 
useless : such pity as could be awakened now was of that 
hopeless sort which leads not to rescue, but to the tardier 
action of revenge. 

While this scene was passing up stairs Romola stood below 
against one of the massive pillars in the court of the palace, 
expecting the moment when her godfather would appear, on his 
way to execution. By the use of strong interest she had gained 
permission to visit him in the evening of this day, and remain 
with him until the result of the council should be determined. 
And now she was waiting with his confessor to follow the 
guard that would lead him to the Bargello. Her heart was bent 
on clinging to the presence of the childless old man to tlie 
last moment, as her father would have clone ; and she had 
overpowered all remonstrances. Giovan Batista Ridolfi, a 
disciple of Savonarola, who was going in bitterness to behold 
the death of his elder brother Niccolb, had promised that she 
should be guarded, and now stood by her side, 

Tito, too, was in the palace ; but Romola had not seen 
him. Since the evening of the seventeenth they had avoided 
each other, and Tito only knew by inference from the report 
of the Frale’s neutrality that her pleading had failed. He 
was now surrounded with official and other personages, both 
Florentine and foreign, w^ho had been awaiting the issue 
of the long-protracted council, maintaining, except when he 
was directly addressed, the subdued air and grave silence of 
a man whom actual events are placing in a painful state of 
strife between public and private feeling. When an allusion 
was made to his wife in relation to those events, he implied 
drat, owing to the violent excitement of her mind, the mere 
\ict of his continuing to hold office under a government com 
C€m«4 M godfather’s condemnation, roused in Inx | 
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diseased hostility towards him ; so that for her sake he felt 
it best not to approach hen 

All 1 the old Bardi blood said 'Cennini, with a; shrug, 
I shall not be surprised if' this business shakes Aer loose 
from the Frate, as well as some others I could name.” 

is excusable in a woman, who is doubtless beautiful, 
since she is the wife of Messer Tito,” said a young Frencli 
envoy, smiling and bowing to Tito, to think that iier affec* 
tions must overrule the good of the/ State, and that nobody is 
to be beheaded who is anybody’s cousin ; but such a view is 
not to be encouraged in the male population. It seems tome 
your Florentine polity is much, weakened by it.” 

“ That is true/’ said Niccoib Macchiavelii ; but where 
personal ties are strong, tlie Iiosti.lities tliey raise must be taben 
due account of. Many .of these half-way severities are mere 
hot-headed blundering. The only safe blows to be inflicted 
on men and parties are tim blows tliat are too heavy to be 
avenged,” 

Niccolo,” said Ceiinini, there is a clever wickedness 
in thy talk sometimes that makes me mistrust thy pleasant 
young face as if it were a mask of Satan.” 

Not .at ail, my good Domenico,” said Macchiavelii, smil- 
ing, and laying his hand on the elder’s shoulder, “ Satan was 
a blunderer, an introducer of Jiovita^ who made a stupend- 
ous failure. If he had succeeded, we should all liave been 
worshipping him, and his portrait would have been more 
flattered.” 

“Well, well,” said Cennini, “ I say not thy doctrine is not 
too clever for Satan . I only say it is wicked enough for 
him.” 

** I tell you,” said Macchiavelii, “ iny doctrine is the doc- 
trine of all menwdio seek an end a little farther off than their 
own noses. Ask our Frate, our prophet, how his universal 
renovation is to be brought about . he will tell you, first, b}'- 
getting a free and pure government ; and since it appears 
that this cannot be done by makin.g" all Florentines love each 
other, it must be done by cutting oft every head that happens 
to be obstinately in the way. -Only if a man incurs odium by 
sanctioning a severity that is not through enough to be final, ho 
commits a blunder. And something like that blunder, I suspect, 
the Frate has oommitted. ■ It was an' occasion on which he 
might have won some by exerting himself to maintain the 
Appeal ; .instead of 'that, he- has lost lustre, and has gained m 
strength/*.':; ... 
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Before any one else could speak, there came the expected 
announcement that the prisoners were about to leave the 
council chamber ; and the majority of those who w^ere present 
hurried towards the door, intent on securing the freest pas- 
sage to the Bargeilo in the rear of the prisoners’ guard ^ for 
the scene of the execution was one that drew alike those who 
were moved by the deepest passions and those who were 
moved by the coldest curiosity. 

Tito was one of those who remained behind. He had a 
native repugnance to sights of death and pain, and five days 
ago whenever he had thought of this execution as a possibility 
he had hoped that it would not take place, and that the utmost 
sentence would be exile ; his own safety demanded no more. 
But now he felt that it would be a welcome guarantee of his 
security when he had learned that Bernardo del Nero’s head 
was oft the shoulders. The new knowledge and new at- 
titude towards him disclosed by Romola on the day of his 
return, had given him a new dread of the power she possessed 
to make his position insecure. If any act of hers only suc- 
ceeded in making him an object of suspicion and odium, he 
foresaw not only frustration, but frustration under unpleas- 
ant circumstances. Her belief in Balclassarre had clearly 
determined her wavering feelings against further submission, 
and if her godfather lived she would win him to share her 
belief without much trouble. Romola seemed more than ever 
an unmanageable fact in his destiny. But if Bernardo del 
Nero were dead, the difficulties that would beset her in placing 
herself in opposition to her husband would probably be in- 
surmountable to her shrinking pride. Therefore Tito had felt 
easier when he knew that the Eight had gone to the Bargeilo 
to order the instant erection of the scaffold. Four other men 
— his intimates and confederates — were to die, besides Ber- 
nardo del Nero. But a man’s own safety is a god that some- 
times makes very grim demands. Tito felt them to be grim ; 
even in the pursuit of what was agreeable, this paradoxical life 
forced upon him the desire for what was disagreeable. But 
he had had other experience of this sort, and as he heard 
through the open doorway the shuftle of many feet and the 
clanking of metal on the stairs, he was able to answer the 
questions of the young French envoy without showing signs 
of' any other feeling than that of sad resignation to State 
necessities. 

Those sounds fell on Romola as if her power of hearing 
bad been exalted along with every other sensibility of Im 
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Mtinx*. , SMe needed no arm. to support he,r; she shed no. 
tears. Slie felt that intensity of life which seems to traiiscenci 
both grief aiid joy — in which the mi.nd seems to itself akin' to 
elder forces that wrought out existence before, the birth, o,£ 
^pleasure and pain. Since her godfathers fate had been de- 
daded, the previous struggle of feeling in her had given way; 
to ail: identification of herself with him in, these supreme mo-* 
meiits : .she was inwardly asserting for Ir'iii thatj if he suffered, 
the punishment of treason, he did not deserve the name of 
traitor ; he was the victim to collision between two kinds of 
faithfulness. It was not given him to die .for the noblest 
cause, and yet he died because of his nobleness. I-ie might 
have been, a meaner man and found it easier .not lo incur this 
guilt Roinoja was feeling the full force of that si'nijiaih y with 
the individual lottliat is continually opposing itself to the for- 
inuke b}’ iv.hich actions and parties are judged. She was tread- 
ing the way with her second father to the scaffold, and nerving 
lierstdf lo defy ignominy by the consciousness that it was not 
clcst*r\’ed. 

The way was fenced in by three hundred armed men, who 
had been placed as a guard by the orders of Francesco Va* 
lori, for among the apparent contradictions that belonged to 
this event, not the least striking was the. alleged alarm on tb.e 
one hand at the popular rage against the conspirators, and 
the alleged alarm on the other lest there should be an at- 
tempt to rescue them in the midst of a hostile crowd. When 
they liad arrived within the court of the Barge! lo, .Romo! a 
was allowed to approach Bernardo with his confessor for a 
moment of farewell. Many eyes were bent on them even in 
that struggle of an agitated throng, as the aged man, forget- 
ting that his hands were bound with irons, lifted them towards 
the golden head that was bent towards him, and then, check- 
ing that movement, leaned. to kiss, her. She seized the fettered 
hands that were hung down again and kissed them as if .'they 
had been sacred things. 

‘‘My poor .Romola,” said Bernardo, in a low voice, ^“ i 
.have only to die^ but thou hast to live — ^and I, shall not be 
.there to help theed’ 

. .Yes/' said Romola, hurriedly, you 7mU help oie—- ak^ays 
— because I shall remember you,” , 

'She was taken away and conducted, up the fliglitof steps 
.that led to the loggia ■.surroundmg the grand old court. She 
took her place there, determined to- look till the moment when 
.her, godfather ^ his head, on, the-, block. Now while tho 
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prisoners were allowed a brief interval with their confessor, 
the spectators were pressing into court until the crowd became 
dense around the black scaffold, and the torches fixed in iron 
rings against the pillars threw a varying startling light at one 
moment on passionless stone carvings, at another on some 
pale face agitated with suppressed rage or suppressed grief— 
the face of one among the many near relatives of the con- 
demned, who were presently to receive their dead and carry 
them home. 

Romola’s face looked like a marble image against the dark 
arch as she stood watching for the moment when her god- 
father mmuld appear at the foot of the scaffold. He was to 
suffer first, and Battista Ridolfi, who was by her side, had 
promised to take her away through a door behind them when 
she would have seen the last look of the man who alone in 
all the world had shared her pitying love for her father. And 
still, in the background of her thought, there was the possi- 
bility striving to be a hope, that some rescue might yet come, 
something that would keep that scaffold unstained by blood. 

P'or a long while there was constant movement, lights 
flickering, heads swaying to and fro, confused voices within 
the court, rushing waves of sound through the entrance from 
without. It seemed to Romola as if she were in the midst 
of a storm troubled sea, caring nothing about the storm, car- 
ing only to hold out a signal till the eyes that looked for it 
could see it no more. 

Suddenly there was stillness, and the very tapers seemed 
to tremble into quiet. The executioner was ready on the 
scaffold, and Bernardo del Nero was seen ascending it with a 
slow firm step. Romola made no visible movement, uttered 
not even a suppressed sound : she stood more caring 

for //A firmness. She saw him pause, saw the white head 
kept erect, while he said, in a voice distinctly audible— 

“ It is but a short space of life that my fellow-citizens have 
taken from me.” 

She perceived that he was gazing slowly round him as he 
spoke. She felt that his eyes were resting on her, and that 
she was stretching out her arms towards him. Then she saw 
no more till — a long while after, as it seemed — a voice said, 
‘‘ My daughter, all is peace now. I can conduct you to your 
house.” 

She uncovered her head and saw her godfather’s confessor 
standing by her, in a room where there were other grave men 
talking in subdued tones. 
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ready/^ she said, starting ii|x\ **Let us lose 'no 

time/* 

She thought all clinging was at an end for her:, all her 
strength now should be given to escape from a grasp under 
which she shuddered. 


CHAPTER LXL 

DRIFTING AWAY. 

On the eighth day from that nieiTioral}le night R,.oinola 
was standingon the brink of the Mediterranean, watching the 
gentle summer pulse of the sea just above what was then tiie 
little fishing village of Viareggio. 

Again she haci fled from Florence, and tins time 110 arrest- 
ing voice had called her back. Again she wore thci gray re- 
ligious dress ; and this time, in. her heart-sickness, she did not 
care that it was a disguise. A new rebeiiion had risen within 
her, a new despair. Why should she care about wearing one 
badge more than another, or about being called by her own 
name ? She despaired of finding any consistent duty be- 
longing to that name. What force was there to create for her 
that supremely hallow^ed motive which men call duty, but 
which can have no inward constraining existence save through 
some form of believing love ? 

The bonds of all strong affection were snapped. In her 
marriage, the highest bond of all, she haci ceased to see the 
mystic union which is its own guarantee of indissolubleness, 
had ceased even to see the obligation of a voluntary pledge : 
had she not proved that the things to which she had pledged 
herself were impossible ? The impulse to set herself free had 
risen again with overmastering force ; ycd the freedom could 
only be an exchange of calamity. There is no compensation 
for the woman who feels that the chief relation of her life has 
been no more than a mistake. . .She has lost her crown, d'lie 
deepest secret of human, blessedness has half wl'iispered itself 
to hen and then forever passed , her by. , 

And now Romola*s best' support under that supreme 
iivoinanhs sorrow had -slipped, away 'from her. l. 1 ie vision of any 
great purpose, any- end'' of-, existence which could ennoble en- 
durance and exaitdhe 'common deeds„of a dusty life with divine 
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ardors, was utterly eclipsed for her now by the seiise of a 
confusion in human things which made all effort a mere drag- 
<ying at tangled threads j all fellowshipj either for resistance or 
ach^ocacy, mere unfairness and exclusiveness; What, after all^ 
was the man who had represented for her the highest heroism : 
the heroism not of hard, self-contained endurance, but of will- 
ing, self-offering love ? What was the cause he was struggling 
for ? llomola had lost her trust in Savonarola, had lost that 
fervor of admiration which had made her unmindful of his 
aberrations, and attentive only to the grand curve of his orbit. 
And now that her keen feeling for her godfather had thrown 
her into antagonism with the Frate, she saw all the repulsive 
and inconsistent details in his teaching with a painful lucidity 
which exaggerated their proportions. In the bitterness of hei 
disappointment she said that his striving after the renova- 
tion of the Church and the world was a striving after a mere 
name which told no more than the title of a book ; a name 
that had come to mean practically the measures that would 
strengthen his own position in Florence ; nay, often question- 
able deeds and words, for the sake of saving his intiuence from 
suffering by his own errors. And that political reform which 
had once made a new interest in her life seemed now to re- 
duce itself to narrow devices for the safety of Florence, in 
contemptible contradiction with the alternating professions 
of blind trust in the Divine care. 

It was inevitable that she should judge the Frate unfairly 
on a question of individual suffering, at which looked with 
the eyes of personal tenderness, and he with the eyes of 
theoretic convictioh. In that declaration of his, that the cause 
of his party was the cause of God's kingdom, she heard only 
the ring of egoism. Perhaps such words have rarely been 
littered without that meaner ring in them ; yet they are the 
implicit formula of all energetic belief. And if such ener- 
getic belief, pursuing a grand and remote end, is often in 
danger of becoming a demon-worship, in which the votary lets 
his son and daughter passthrough the fire with a readiness that 
hardly looks like sacrifice ; tender fellow-feeling for the near- 
est has its danger too, and is apt to be timid and skeptical 
towards the larger aims without which life cannot rise into 
religion. In this way poor Romola was being blinded by her 
tears." . ■ ^ . 

No one who has ever known what it is thus to lose faith in 
a fellow-man whom he has profoundly loved and reverenced 
will lightly say that the shock can leave the faith in the In- 
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visible .Goodness unshaken. . With the sinking of high human 
trust* the digiiity of life -sinks too \ we cease to belie ve in our 
own better seif, since that also is part of thecominon nature 
which is degraded in our thought ; and all the , fi,ne,r inipiilses 
of t.he soul are dulled. Ronioia .felt even the springs of 
her once, active pity drying up, and leaving her to barren 
egoistic complaining. Had not she had her sorrows too? 
And few had cared for her, while she had cared for many. , She 
liad {lone enough j she had- striven after the impossible, and 
was weary of this stifling crowded life. She longed, for that 
repose in mere sensation which she had sometimes clreaiiied 
cd in the sultry afternoons of her early girlhood, wiien she had 
fancied herself floating naiad-like in .the waters. 

'File clear waves seemed to invite her : she wished s.he 
could lie down to sleep on them and pass, fro.rrisleep intodeat-h 
But Rornola could not directly seek deatli ; the fulness of 
young life in her forbade that. She could only wish that 
death would come. 

At the spot where she had paused there was a deep bend in 
the shore, and a small boat with a sail was moored there, .In 
her longing to glide over the waters that were getting golden 
with the level sun-rays, she thought of a story wliicli had been 
one of the things she had. loved to dwell on in Boccaccio, when 
her father fell asleep and she glided from her stool to sit on 
the floor and read the ‘ Decainerone.’ .It was .the story of- 
that fair Gostanza who in her love-lornness desired to live no 
longer, but not having the courage to attack her young life, 
had put herself into a boat and pushed off to sea ; then lying 
down in the boat, had wrapt her mantle round her head liop- 
ing to be wrecked, so that her fear would be, helpless to .flee 
from death. The memory had remained -a .mere thought In 
Romola’s mind, without ■ budding into any -distinct wish; but 
now, as she paused again in her walking to and fro, .she saw 
gliding black against the red gold another boat with one 
man in it, making towards the bend where the first and smallei 
boat was moored. Walking- on- again, she at length saw thc! 
man land, pull his boat ashore and begin to unlade .some^ 
thing from it. He was perhaps the owner of the smaller boat 
also :. he would be going aw^ay soon, and her opportunity would 
be gone with him— her opport-unity of buying that smaller ]>oat. 
She had not yet admitted to herself that she meant to use if, but 
she fell a sudden eage.r.ness.' to., secure ..the possi]>ility of using 
it, which disclosed, the. half-unconscious growth of a thought 
mto a desire. . . 
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“ Is that little boat yours also ? ” she said to the fishe-man 
who had looked up, a little startled by the tall gray figure and 
had made a reverence to this holy Sister wandering thus 
mysteriously at the evening solitude, ^ 

It his boat; an old one, hardly seaworthy, yet worth 
repairing to any man who would buy it. By the blessineof 
San Antonio, whose chapel was in the village yonder his fisl> 
ing had piospered, and he had now^ a better boat, which had 
once been Gianni^s who died. But he had not yet sold the 
old one. Romola asked him how much it was worth, and 
then, win e he was busy, thrust the price into a little satchel 
lying on the ground and containing the remnant of his dinner. 
After that, she watched him furling his sail and asked him 
how he should set It if he wanted to go out to sea, and then 
pacing up and down again, waited to see him depart, 

■n, ™fg“3.tion of herself gliding away in that boat on 
the darkening waters was growing more and more into a long- 
ing, as the thou^t of a cool brook in sultriness becomes a 
painful thirst. Jo be freed from the burden of choice when 
all motive was_ bruised, to commit herself, sleeping, to destiny 
vhich would either bring death or else new necessities that 
might rouse a new life in her ! — it was a thought that beck- 
oned her the more because the soft evening air made her 
long to rest in the still solitude, instead of going back to the 
noise and heat of the village. 

At last the slow fisherman had gathered up all his mova- 
bles and was walking away. Soon the gold was shrinking 
and getting duskier in sea and sky, and there was no living 
thing in sight, no sound but the lulling monotony of the lai> 
ping waves. In this sea there was no tide that would help to 
carry her away if she waited for its ebb ; but Romola th imht 
the breeze from the land was rising a little. She got into the 
boat, unfurled the sail, and fastened it as she had learned in 
that first brief lesson. She saw that it caught the light breeze 
and this was all she cared for. Then she loosed the boat 
from Its moorings, and tried to urge it with an oar, till she 
was far out from the land, till the sea was dark even to the 
west and the stars were disclosing themselves like a palpita- 
Jeavens. Resting at last, she threw 
back her cowl, and, taking off the kerchief underneath, which 
confined her hair, she doubled them both under her head for 
a pillow on one of the boat’s ribs. The fair head was still 
very young and could bear a hard pillow. 

And so she lay, with the soft night air breathing on her 
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wiiile slie glided on the water 'and watched the deepening 
quiet of the sky. She was alone now : she had' freed, her- 
self from all claims, she had freed herself ev'e.ii from that bur- 
den of choice which, presses with heavier and heavier weight 
when claims have loosed their guiding hold. 

Had she found anything like the dream of her girlhood? 
No. Memories hung upon her like the weight of broken 
wings that could never be lifted— memories of human syiripja' 
thy which even in its pains leaves a thirst that the Great 
Mother has no milk to still. Romola .felt orphaned in those 
wide spaces of sea and sky. .She read no message of love 
for .her in that far^olf symbolic writing of the heavens, and 
with a great sob she. wished that she might be gliding into 
death. 

She drew the cowl over her head again and covered her 
face, choosing darkness rather than the' light of the stars, 
which seei'iied to her like tlie hard light of eyes tirat looked 
at her wriiiout seeing her, .Presently she felt that she was 
in, the grave, but not resting there : she was touching the 
hands o.f: the beloved dead beside her, and trying to wake 
them. 


CHAPTER LXIL 

THE BENEDICTION, 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the twent3^>severit!i 
of February the currents of passengers along the Florentine 
streets set decidedly towards San Marco... It was the, la.st 
morning of the Carnival, and every one knew there, was a 
seco.nd Bonfire of Vanities being ^ prepared in front of the 
Old Palace ; but at this hour it was evident that the centre of 
popular interest lay elsewhere. 

•: The Piazza di, San Marco was fi.lled by a multitude who 
showed no other movement than that winch proceeded from 
the pressure of new-comers trying to force their way forward 
,fro.m all, the openings: but the front ranks were already close* 
..serried and resisted the pressure. Those ranks were ranged 
..around,,, a semicircular barrier in ...front of the diiircli, and 
within this barrier 'were already ■, assembling the Itominicai) 
Brethre,!! ;of San Ma.rco'. ■ 

But t:he,.tempo,rary wooden pulpit erected over the cliurcfr 
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door was still empty. It was presently to be entered by the 
man whom the Pope’s command had banished from the pul- 
pit of the Dnomo, whom the other ecclesiastics of Florence 
had been forbidden to consort with, whom the citizens had 
been forbidden to hear on pain of excommunication. This 
man had said, A wicked, unbelieving Pope who has gained 
the pontifical chair by bribery is not Christ’s Vicar. His 
curses are broken swords : he grasps a hilt without a blade. 
His commands are contrary to the Christian life : it is law- 
ful to disobey them — nay, it is not lawful to obey them.'^ And 
the people still flocked to hear him as he preached in his 
own church of San Marco, though tlie Pope was hanging ter- 
rible threats over Florence if it did not renounce the pestilen- 
tial schismatic and send him to Rome to be ‘‘ converted - 
still, as on this very morning, accepted the Communion from 
his excommunicated hands. For how if this Frate had really 
more command over the Divine lightnings than that official 
successor of Saint Peter? It was a momentous question, 
which for the mass of citizens could never be decided by the 
Frate’s ultimate test, namely, what was and what was not 
accordant with the highest spiritual law. No : in such a 
case as this, if God had chosen the Frate as his prophet to 
rebuke the High Priest who carried the mystic raiment un- 
worthily, he would attest his choice by some unmistakable 
sign. As long as the belief in the Prophet carried no threat 
of outward calamity, but rather the confident hope of excep- 
tional safety, no sign was needed : his preaching was a music 
to which the people felt themselves marching along the way 
they wished to go; but now that belief meant an immediate 
blow to their commerce, the shaking of their position among 
the Italian States, and an interdict on their city, there inevi- 
tably came the question, “ What miracle showest thou ? ” 
Slowly at first, then faster and faster, that fatal demand had 
been swelling in Savonarola’s ear, provoking a response, 
outwardly in the declaration that at the fitting time the mira- 
cle would come ; inwardly in the faith — not unwavering, for 
what faith is so ? — that if the need for miracle became urgent, 
the work he had before him was too great for the Divine 
power to leave it halting. His faith wavered, but not his 
speech : it is the lot of every man who has to speak for the 
satisfaction of the crowd, that he must often speak in virtue 
of yesterday’s faith, hoping it will come back to-morrow. 

It was in preparation for a scene which was really a re^ 
spouse to the popular impatience for some supernatural 
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g-jatotee of the Prophet’s mission^, that the wooden pulpit 
liaci been erected above the-church-door. But while the or- 
dinary Frati in black raantles-were entering and arranging 
themselves, the. faces o.f the multitude were not yet eagerly 
directed towards the pulpit : it w^as felt that Savonarola would , 
not appear just yet, and there was some interest in singling 
out the various monks, some of them belonging to high Flor- 
entine families, many of them .having fathers, brothe.rs, or 
cousins among the artisans and shopkeepers who made, the 
majority of the crowd. It was not till the tale of inonks was 
complete, not till they had fluttered their boo,ks and had be- 
gun to cliant, that people said to each other, Fra Girolamo 
'rsiiist be coming now.” 

Unit expectation rather than any spell from the. ac- 
customed wail of psalmody w’as what made silence and ex- 
pectation seem to spread like a paling solemn light over 
tile multitude of upturned faces, all now directed towards the 
empty pulpit. 

'1 die next instant the pulpit was no longer empty. A figure 
ccjvered from head to foot in black cowl and mantle had 
entered it, and was kneeling with, bent head and wdth face 
turned away. It seemed a weary time to the eager people 
wdiile the black figure knelt and the monks chanted. But the 
stillness was not broken, for the Frate’s audiences with 
Heaven were yet charged with electric awe for that mixed 
multitude, so that those who had already the will to stone him 
felt tlieir arms unnerved. 

At last there \vas a vibration among the multitude, each 
seeming to give liis neighbor a momentary aspen-like touch, 
as when men who have been watching for something in the 
heavens see the expected presence silently disclosing itselh 
The Frate had risen, turned towards the people, and partly 
pushed back his cowd. The monotonous wail of psalmody 
had ceased, and to those who stood near the pulpit, it was as 
if the sounds which had just been filling their ears had 
suddenly merged themselves.in the force of Savonarola’s flash- 
ing glance, as he looked . round him in silence. Then he 
stretched, out his hands, which in their exquisite delicacy, 
seemed trans.flgur.ed from- an animal organ for grasping into 
vehicles of sensibility , too,- acute to need any gross contact: 
hands that came like an -appealing speech from that part of 
his soul which was masked by his strong passionate face, 
written on now with, deeperlines- about the mouth and brow 
than are made by forty-four- years of ordinary life^ 
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At the first stretching out of the hands some of the crowd 
in the front ranks fell on their knees, and here and there a 
devoutMdiscipIe farther .off; but the great majority stood firm, 
some resisting the impulse to kneel before this excommuni- 
cated man (might not a great judgment fall upon him even in 
this act of blessing >)— others jarred with scorn and hatred of 
the ambitious deceiver who was getting up this new comedy, 
before which, nevertheless, they felt themselves impotent, as 
before the triumph of a fashion. 

But then came the voice, clear and low at first, uttering 
the words of absolution — “ Misereatur vestrV\ — and more fell 
on their knees : and as it rose higher and yet clearer, the 
erect heads became fewer and fewer, till at the words ^^Bene- 
dicat VOS omnipotens Deus^^‘‘ it rose to a masculine cry, as if 
protesting its power to bless under the clutch of a demon 
that wanted to stifle it : it rang like a trumpet to the extremi- 
ties of the Piazza, and under it every head was bowed. 

After the utterance of that blessing, Savonarola himself 
fell on his knees and hid his face in temporary exhaustion. 
Those great jets of emotion were a necessary part of his life ; 
he himself had said to the people long ago, “ Without preach- 
ing I cannot live.’’ But it was a life that shattered him. 

In a few minutes more, some had risen to their feet, but a 
larger number remained kneeling, and all faces were intently 
watching him. He had taken into his hands a crystal vessel, 
containing the consecrated Host, and was about to address 
the people. 

“ You remember, my children, three days ago I besought 
you, when I should hold this Sacrament in my hand in the 
face of you all, to pray fervently to the Most High that if this 
work of mine does not come from Him, He will send a fire 
and consume me, that I may vanish into the eternal darkness 
away from His light which I have hidden with my falsity. 
Again I beseech you to make that iirayer, and to make it 
mm/-. 

It was a breathless moment: perhaps no man really 
prayed, if some in a spirit of devout obedience made the effort 
to pray. Every consciousness was chiefly possessed by the 
sense that Savonarola was praying, in a voice not loud, but 
distinctly audible in the wide stillness. 

‘‘Lord, if I have- not wrought in sincerity of soul, if my 
word cometh not from Thee, strike me in this moment with 
Thy thunder, and let the fires of Thy wrath enclose me.” 

He ceased to speak, and stood motionless, with the con- 
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secrateci Mystery in his hand, with eyes uplifted aud a quiver* 
iiig excitement in his whole aspect. Every one else was 
motioiiless and, silent too, while the sunlight, which for the 
last quarter of an hour had here and there been piercing the 
grayness, made htful streaks across the convent wait, caus.ing 
some awe-stricken spectators to start timidly. ^ But soon there 
was a wider parting, and with a gentle quickness, like a smile, 
a stream of .brightness' poured itself on the crystal vase, and 
then spread itself over Savonarola’s face with mild giorifica- 
tioii. 

All' instantaneous shout rang through the Piazza, ‘‘Behold 
the answer ! 

The warm radiance thrilled through Savonarola frame, 
and so did the sliout. It. was his last iiionierit of untroubled 
triumph, and in its rapturous confidence he felt carried to a 
grander scene yet to come, before an audience that would repre- 
sent all Christendom, in whose presence lie should again be 
sealed as the messenger of the supreme righteousness, and 
feel himself full charged with Divine strength. It was i3iit a 
moment that expanded itself in that prevision. While the 
shout was still ringing in his ears he turned away within the 
church, feeling the strain too great for him to bear it longer. 

But when the Frate had disappeared, and the sunlight 
seemed no longer to have anything special in its illumination, 
but was spreading itself impartially over all things clean and 
unclean, there began, along with the general movement of 
the crowd, a confusion of voices in which certain strong dis- 
cords and varying scales of laughter made it evident that, in 
the previous silence and universal kneeling, liostility and 
scorn had only submitted unwillingly to a momentary spell. 

“ It seems to me the plaudits are giving way to criticism,” 
said Tito, who had been watching the scene attentively from 
an upper loggia in one of the houses opposite the church. 
“ Nevertheless it was a. -striking moment, eh, Messer Pietro ? 
Fra Girolamo is a man to make one understand that there 
was a time when the monk’s frock was a symbol of power 
over men’s minds rather than over the keys of women’s cup- 
boards.” 

Assuredly,” said Pietro -Cennini. “And until I have 
seen proof that PTa, Girolamo has much less faith in God’s 
liidgments than the common run of men, instead of having 
considerably more,. I shall . not believe that he would brave 
Heaven in- this way if -his :soul were laden with a conscious 
lie” 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

Rli»ENING SCHEMES. 

A MONTH after fliat Carnival, one morning the end 
of March, Tito descended the marble step:i of the Oi f- dace, 
bound on a pregnant errand to San Marco. For some i easohj 
he did not choose to take the direct road, which wa but a 
slightly-bent line from the Old Palace ; he chose rather to 
make a circuit by the Piazza di Santa Croce, * here the people 
would be pouring out of the church after the early sermon. 

It was in the grand church of Santa Croce that the daily 
Lenten sermon had of late had the largest audience. For 
Savonarola’s voice had ceased to be heard even in his own 
church of San Marco, a hostile Signoria having imposed 
silei^ce on him in obedience to a new letter from the Pope, 
threatening the city with an immediate interdict if this 
‘^wretched worm” and monstrous idol” were not forbid- 
den to preach, and sent to demand pardon at Rome. Aid 
next to hearing Fra Girolamo himself, the most exciting 
Lenten occupation was to bear him argued against and vilified. 
This excitement was to be had in Santa Croce, where the 
Franciscan appointed to preach the Quatesimal sermons had 
offered to clench his arguments by walking through the fire 
with Fra Girolamo. Had not that schismatical Dominican 
said, that his prophetic doctrine would be proved by a miracle 
at the fitting time? Here, then, was the fitting time. Let 
Savonarola walk through the fire, and if he came out unhurt, 
the Divine origin of his doctrine would be demonstrated; but 
if the fire Consumed him, his falsity would be manifest ; and 
that he might have no excuse for evading the test, the Fran- 
ciscan declared himself willing to be a victim to this high 
logic, and to be burned for the sake of securing the neces- 
sary minor premiss. 

Savonarola, according to his habit, had taken no notice of 
the ]3ulpit attacks. But it happened that the zealous preacher 
of Santa Croce was no other than the Fra Francesco di Puglia, 
who at Prato the year before had been engaged in a like 
challenge with Savonarola’s fervent follower Fra Domenico, 
but had been called home by his superiors while the heat was 
simply oratorical. Honest Fra Domenico, then, who was 
preaching Lenten sermons to the women in the Via del Coco- 
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mero, ' no sooner beard of this new challenge, than be took 
up the gauntlet for his master, and declared himself ready to 
walk through the fire with Fra Francesco, Already the people 
were beginning to take a strong interest in what seemed to 
them a "short and easy method of argument (for those who 
were to be convinced), when Savonarola, keenly alive to the 
dangers that lay in the mere discussion of. the case, com- 
manded Fra Domenico to withdraw^ his acceptance of the 
challenge and secede from the affair. I'he Franciscan de- 
clared himself content : he had not directed his challenge to 
any subalteni, but to Fra Girolamo himself. 

After that, the popular interest in the Lenten sermons 
had flagged a little. But this morning, when. ’Lito entered the 
Piazza di Santa Croce, he found, as he expected, that the 
people were pouring from the church in large, numbers. In- 
stead of dispersing, many of them concentrated llieni;^elves 
towards a particular spot near the entrance of the Franciscan 
monastery, and Tito took the same direction, threading the 
crowd ^¥i^h a careless and leisurely air, but ^keeping careful 
watch on that monastic entrance, as if he ex|3ectec! some ob- 
ject of interest to issue from it. 

It was no such expectation that occupied the crowd. The 
object they were caring about was already visible to them in 
the shape of a large placard, affixed by order of the Signoria, 
and covered with very legible official handwriting." But 
curiosity was somewhat balked by the fact that the manu- 
script \vas chiefly in Latin, and though nearly every man knew 
beforehand approximately what the placard contained, lie had 
an appetite for more exact knowledge, which gave him an 
irritating sense of his neighbors ignorance in not being able 
to interpret the learned tongue. For that aural acquaintance 
with ^Latin phrases which the unlearned might pick up from 
pulpit quotations constantly interpreted by the preacher could 
help them little when they saw written Latin ; the spelling 
even of the modern language being in an unorganized and 
scrambling condition for the mass of people who could read 
and write,* while the majority of those assembled nearest to 
the placard were not, in the dange.rous predicament of pos- 
sessing that little knowledge. 

, “It’s, the Frate’s doctrines that he’s^to prove by being 
burned/'’ said that large public character Goto, who happened 
to be among the foremost gazers. “The Signoiia has taken 

y The old diarists throw in their consonants with a rcjcard rather to quantity than 

f osition, well by the Bagnolo Br&skteU& (Ag-nolo Gabrielio) of Boccaccio*# 

'eronclo. 
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it in hand, and the writing is to let us know. It’s what tine 
Padre has been telling us about in his sermon.” 

Nay, Goro,” said a sleek shopkeeper, compassionately, 
“ thou hast got thy legs into twisted hose there. The Frate 
has to prove his doctrines by being burned : he is to walk 
through the fire, and come out on the other side sound and 
whole.” , 

“ Ye's, yes,” said a young sculptor, who wore his white- 
streaked cap and tunic with a jaunty air. “ But Fra Girolamo 
objects to walking through the fire. Being sound and whole 
already, he sees no reason why he should walk through the 
lire to come out in just the same condition. He leaves such 
odds and ends of work to Fra Domenico.” 

Then I say he flinches like a coward,” said Goro, in a 
wheezy treble. ‘^Suffocation! that was what he did at the 
Garnival He had us all in the Piazza to see the lightning 
strike him, and nothing came of it. 

“ Stop that bleating,” said a tall shoemaker, who had 
stepped in to hear part of the sermon, with bunches of slippers 
hanging over his shoulders. “ It seems to me, friend, that 
you are about as wise as a calf with water on its brain. The 
Frate will flinch from nothing: hedl say nothing beforehand, 
perhaps, but when the moment comes he’ll walk through the 
fire without asking any gray-frock to keep him company. But 
I would give a shoestring to know what this Latin all is.” 

“ There's so much of it,” said the shopkeeper, “ else I’m 
pretty good at guessing. Is there no scholar to be seen ? ” 
he added, with a slight expression of disgust. 

There was a general turning of heads, which caused the 
talkers to descry Tito, approaching in their rear. 

“ Here is one ” said the young sculptor, smiling and 
raising his cap. 

“ It is the secretary of the Ten : he is going to the con- 
vent, doubtless ; make way for him,” said the shopkeeper, 
also doffing, though that mark of respect was rarely shown by 
Florentines except to the highest officials. The exceptional 
reverence w^’as really exacted by the splendor and grace of 
Tito’s appearance, which made his black mantle, with its gold 
fibula, look like a regal robe, and his ordinary black velvet 
cap like an entirely exceptional head-dress, the hardening 
of his cheeks and mouth, which was the chief change in his 
face since he came to Florence, seemed to a superficial glance 
only to give his beauty a more masculine character. He raised 
his own cap immediately and said — ■ 
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Thanks, my friend, I merely wished, as you did, to, see 
• what is at the foot of this placard — ah, it is as I expected. I 

. had been informed that the government permits any one who,, 
will, to subscribe his name as a candidate to enter the fire— 

! which is an act of liberality worthy of the magnificent Signoria 

—reserving of course the right to make a, selection. And 
i doubtless many believers will be eager to subscribe their 

^ names. For what is it to enter the fire, to one whose faith 

is firm } A man is afraid of tlie fire, because he believes it 
will burn him ; but if he believes tlie contrary 1 ’—here I’ito 
lifted his shoulders and made an ornaorical pause— for which 
reason I have never been one to disbelieve the Frate, when, 
he has said that he would enter the fire to prove his doctrine. 
For in his place, if you believed the fire wmiild not burn you, 
which of you, my friends, would not enter it as readily as you 
would walk along the dry bed of the ISfiignone? 

As Tito .looked rf.-nd him during this appeal there was 
a change in some of his audience very much like the change 
in an eager dog when he is invited to smell something pun- 
gent. Since the question of burning was becoming practical, 
it was not every one who would rashly commit himself to any 
T general view of the relation ^letween faith and fire. The 

scene might have been too mucli for a gravity less under com- 
Eland than Tito’s. 

; ‘‘Then, Messer Segretario/’ said the young sculptor, *‘it 

seems to me Fra Francesco is the greater hero, for he offers 
i to enter the fire for the truth, though he is sure the fire m^ill 

burn him.” 

i do not deny it,” said Tito, blandly. “But if it turns 

' out that Fra Francesco is mistaken, he will have been burned 

I for the wrong side, and the Church has never reckoned such 

J victims to be martyrs. We must suspend our judgment until 

• the trial has really taken place.” 

“ It is true, Messer Segretario,” said the shopkeeper, with 
.■■ y.. . subdued impatience. “ But will you favor us by interpreting 

the Latin ? ” 

,“ Assuredly,” said Tito., “ It does but express the , con- 
, elusions or doctrines which the Frate, specially teaches,, and 

j which the trial by fire is to prove true or false. ' They are 

1 doubtless familiar to, you. First, that Florence 

“Let us havethe Latin. bit. by bit, and then tell, us, what 
; it means,” said the shoemaker,, who had been a frequent 

I' hearer of Fra Girolamo.'. ,, . 

“ Willingly,” said Tito, smilingt “ You will then j.udge ,il 
I give you the right meaning.” 
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prevents them from seeing of how little coiiseqiience it is 
whether they are burned or not/’ said Tito. “ Have you 
sworn well to them that they shall be in no danger of entering 
the fire ? ” . 

'“No/’ said Spini, looking puzzled ; ‘'because one of them 
will be obliged to go in with Fra Domenico, who thinks it a 
thousand years till the fagots are ready.” 

“ Not at all Fra Domenico himself is not likely to go in. 
I have told you before, my Dolfo, only your powerful mind is 
not to be impressed without more repetition than suffices for 
the vulgar — I have told you that now you have got the Sig- 
noria to take up this affair and prevent it from being hushed 
up by Fra Girolamo, nothing is necessary but that on a given 
clay the fuel should be prepared in the Piazza, and the people 
got together with the expectation of seeing something prodigb 
ous. If, after that, the Prophet quits the Piazza without any 
appearance of a miracle on his side, he is ruined wdth the 
people : they will be ready to pelt him out of the city, the 
Signoria will find it easy to banish him from the territory, and 
his Holiness may do as he likes with him. Therefore, my 
Alcibiades, swear to the Franciscans that their gray frocks 
shall not come within singeing distance of the fire.” 

Spini rubbed the back of his head with one hand, and 
tapped his sword against his leg with the other, to stimulate 
his power of seeing these intangible combinations. 

“But,” he said presently, looking up again, “unless w^e 
fall on him in the Piazza, when the people are in a rage, and 
make an end of him and his lies then and there, Valori and 
the Salviati and the Albizzi will take up arms and raise a 
fight for him. I know that wms talked of when there was 
the hubbub on Ascension Sunday. And the people may turn 
round again : there may be a story raised of the French king 
coming again, or some other cursed chance in the hypocrite’s 
favor. The city will never be safe till he’s out of it.” 

. “ He be out of it before long, without your giving 
yourself any further trouble than this little comedy of the 
Trial by Fire, The wine and the sun will make vinegar with- 
out any shouting to help them, as you Florentine sages would 
say. You will have the satisfaction of delivering your city 
from an incubus by an able stratagem, instead of risking 
blunders with sword-thrusts.” 

“ But suppose he get magic and the devil to help him, 
and walk through the fire after all ? ” said Spini, with a grim- 
ace intended to hide a certain shyness in trenching on this 
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speculative gtvXtnd. **How do you know there’s nothing in 
those, things ? Plenty of scholars believe in them, and this 
Frate is bad enough for anything.” 

'‘Oh,,„of course there are such things,” said Tito, with a 
shrug : “ but I have particular reasons for knowing that the 
Frate is not on such terms with the devil as can give him any 
confidence in this affair. The only magic he relies on is his 
own ability.” 

Ability ! ” said Spini. Do you call it ability to be 
setting Florence at loggerheads with the Pope and all the 
powers of Italy — all to keep beckoning at the .French king 
who never conies ? You may call him able, lint 1 call him a 
■hypocrite, who wants, to be master of everybody, and get him- 
self made Pope.” 

‘‘ You judge with your usual penetration, rny cn plain, but 
our opinions do not clash. The Frate, wanting to he master, 
and to carry out his projects against the Pope, reffuires the 
lever r>f a foreign power, and recjuires Florence as a fulcriiin. 
I used to think him a narrow-rniiKled bigot, but now, I think 
liim a shrewd ambitious man who knows what he is aiming 
at, and directs his aim as skilfully as you direct a ball when 
you are playing at 7mgUo.^^ 

“ Yes, yes,” said Spini, cordially, “ I can aim a ball.” 

“ It is true,” said Tito, with bland gravity ; “ and I should 
not have troubled you with my trivial remark on the Frate’s 
ability, but that you may see how this will heighten the credit 
of your success against him at Rome and Milan, which is 
sure to serve you in good stead when the city comes to chaiige 
its policy.” ♦ 

“ Well, thou art a good little demon, and shalt have good 
pay,” said Spini, patronizingly \ whereupon he thought it only 
natural that the useful Greek adventurer should smile with 
gratification as he said — 

“Of course, any advantage to me depends entirely on 
your 

“ We, shall have our. supper at my palace to-night,” inter- 
rupted Spini, with a significant nod and an affectionate pat 
on Tito’s shoulder, “ and. I shall expound the new sclierae to 
them all.” 

“ Pardon, my magnificen.t;patro,n.,” said Tito ; the scheme 
has been, the same from the first—it hasjiever varied except 
in your memory. Are you .sure. you have fast hold of it 
now? ■ . 

Spini rehearsed#'. 
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“ One thing more/^ he said, as Tito was hastening away, 

“ There is that sharp-nosed notary, Ser Ceccone ; he has 
been handy of late. Tell me, you who can see a man wink 
when you’re behind him, do you think I may go on making 
use of him?” 

Tito dared not say “ No,” He knew his companion too 
well to trust him with advice when all Spini’s vanity and 
self-interest were not engaged in concealing the adviser. 

“ Doubtless,” he answered, promptly. “I have nothing 
to say against Ceccone.” 

That suggestion of the notary’s intimate access to Spini 
caused Tito a passing twinge, interrupting his amused satis- 
faction in the success with which he made a tool of the man 
who fancied himself a patron. For he had been rather afraid 
of Ser Ceccone. Tito’s nature made him peculiarly alive, to 
circumstances that might be turned to his disadvantage ; his 
memory was much haunted by such possibilities, stimulating 
him to contrivances by which he might ward them off. And 
it was not likely that he should forget that October morning 
more than a year ago, when Romola had appeared suddenly 
before him at the door of Nello’s shop, and had compelled 
him to declare his certainty that Fra Girolamo was not going i 

outside the gates. The fact that Ser Ceccone had been a 
witness of that scene, together with Tito’s perception that for 
some reason or other he was an object of dislike to the no- 
tary, had received a new importance from the recent turn of 
events. For after having been, implicated in the Medicean 
plots, and having found it advisable in consequence to retire 
into the country for some tfine, Ser Ceccone had of late, since 
his reappearance in the city, attached himself to the Arrab- 
biati, and cultivated the patronage of Dolfo Spini, Now 
that captain of the Compagnacci was much given, when in 
the company of intimates, to confidential narrative about his 
omm doings, and if Ser Ceccone’s powers of combination 
were sharpened by enmity, he might gather some knowledge 
which he could use against Tito with very unpleasant results* 

It would be pitiable to be balked in well-conducted 
schemes by an insignificant notary ; to be lamed by the sting 
of an insect whom he had offended unawares. “But,” Tito 
said to himself, “ the man’s dislike to me can be nothing 
deeper than the ill-humor of a dinnerless dog; I shall con- 
quer it if I can make him prosperous.” And he had been 
very glad of an opportunity w'hich had presented itself of 
providing the notary with a temporary post as an extra mn^ 
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or registering secretary under the T^n K»r„ ■ *. 

with this sop and the expectation of more 
must be quite cured of the disposition to h;L ,• 

But perfect scheming demands om„ Kciene; v, a 

notary’s envy had been stimulated int’o hatred 
which I’lto knew nothing. That evenino- 
ing from his critical audience with the Snerh/V'^ 
brushed by Ser .Ceccone on the stairs, the nr t ’ ’^1 

only just returned from Pistoja, and learned the ^rre^ of tlm 
conspirators, was bound on an errand which hX« ^ , 
resemblance to Tito’s. He also, without oi , ^ humble 
popular zeal, had been putting in the Medicein l'‘t^ show of 
also had been privy to the unexecuted plot t , ‘i , ^ 
tell what he knew, but knew much C’ 'rf 
would have been willing to go on treaclieroim In ^ 

more eligible agent had forestalled him iT.-t ® 

were received coldly ; the council, lie was to! d 
ill possession of the needed information ■ina ’ 
been Ihus busy in sedition, it would be L “t, 1’^'' 

out of the way of inisciiief, otherwise the .rrvrr ” letue 
be obliged to take note of him. Ser Ceccon^w^lri^i 
idence to make him attribute his failure to Tu 
was the more bitter because the nature of the 1 

him to hold his peace about it. Nor was hi o 
his grudge against the flourishing Melenia tm • 

Ins hiding place, and attaching himself to 'tire \ rStf he 

had earned some pay as one of the spies wh.. 

niation on Florentine affairs to the Milinec^ 

pay had been small, notwithstanding his naim'^T^ 

letters, and he had lately been apprised that lit - ^ 

seldom more than a late and imperfect edfoon nf 

known already. Now Ser Ceccone had no "'T 

edge that Tito had an underhand connection lul T 

biati and the Court of Milan, but he hadasusnir^* ‘ 
he chewed the cud with as strong a sense of i 

been a certainty. fjuvor as if it had 

Thfs fine grown vigorous hatred could swaim.., ti„ r 1 . 

opiate of Tito’s favors, and be as lively as ever ^ffpr 
should Ser Ceccone like Melema any the be,( j! 

him favors .? Houbtless the suave secretary had liit ' 

to serve ; and what right had he to the superior L ’ f 
made it possible for him to show favor p,,f which 

tuned his voice to flattery, Ser Ceccone 

the same key, and it remained tO : be seen wh/f 

fjie game of outwitting. ? Wfjo would win at 
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' To have' a mind ^ well oiled with that sort of argument 
wliicli prevents any claim from grasping it, seems eminently 
convenient sometimes \ only the oil becomes objectionable 
when we find it anointing other minds on which we want to 
establish a hold. 

Tito, however, not being quite omniscient, felt now no 
more than a passing twinge of uneasiness at the suggestion 
of Ser Ceccone's power to hurt him. It was only for a, Httle 
while that he cared greatly about keeping clear of suspicions 
and hostility. He was now playing his final game in Flor- 
ence, and the skill he was conscious of applying gave him 
a pleasure in it even apart from the expected winnings. The 
errand on which he was bent to San Marco was a stroke in 
which he felt so much confidence that he had already given 
notice to the Ten of his desire to resign his office at an 
indefinite period within the next month or two, and had ob- 
tained permission to make that resignation suddenly, if his 
affairs needed it, with the understanding that Niccolb Mac- 
ehiavelli was to be his provisional substitute, if not his suc- 
cessor. He was acting on hypothetic grounds, but this was 
the sort of action that had the keenest interest for his diplo- 
matic mind. From a combination of general knowledge con- 
cerning SavonaroIa^s purposes with diligently observed de- 
tails he had framed a conjecture which he was about to verify 
by this visit to San Marco. If he proved to be right, his 
game would be won, and he might soon turn his back on 
Florence. He looke<i‘‘''gtg^liX towards that consummation, 
for many circumstances weariness of the 

place told him that it was time for him to be 

■O' ■'♦. , 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE PROPHET IN HIS CELL. 

TitoIs visit to San Marco had been announced beforehand 
and he was at once conducted by Fra Niccolb, Savonarola's 
.-tcretaij, up the spiral stair-case into the lon» corridors lined 
with celi_s--corndors where Fra Angelico’s frescoes delicate 
as the rainbow on the melting cloud, startled the unaccustomed 
eye here and there, as if they had been sudden reflections cast 
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from an ethereal .world, where' the- Madonna sat.crowned in, 
her radiant glory, and the Divine infant looked forth with 
perpetual promise. 

It was an hour of relaxation in the inoiiastery, and most 
of the ceils were empty. The 'light through the windows 
looked in on nothing but bare walls, and the hard pallet and 
the crucifix. And even behind that door at the end of a long 
corridor, in the inner cell opening from an antechamber wliere 
the Prior usually sat at his desk or received private \dsito>rs, 
the high jet of light fell on only one more object tliat looked 
quite as common a monastic sight as the bare walls and 'hard 
pallet. It was but the back of a figure in lire long while 
Dominican tunic and scapulary, kneeling witli bowed head 
before a crucifix. It might have been any ordiiiary Fra 
Girolamo, who had notlfing worse to confess tliaii ill inking; of 
wrong things when he was singing in coro^ or feeling a spiteful 
i<'>y when Fra Benedelto dropped the ink over his own min- 
iatures in the breviary he was illumiiiating—who had no liigiier 
ll'iouglit than that of climbing safely into Paradise 11 |i tlie 
narrow' ladder of prayer, fasting, and obedience. But under 
tins particular white tunic there was a heart beating with a 
consciousness inconceivable to the average monk, and perhaps 
hard to be conceived by any man \v 1 :h,i has not arri\'ed at self- 
knowledge through a tuniuitiious inner life : a consciousness 
in wliicli irrevocable errors and lapses from veracity were so 
entwined with noble purposes and sincere beliefs, in wliicli 
self-justifying expediency was so inwoven with the tissue of a 
great work which the whole being seemed as unable to aban- 
don as tlie body was unable to abandon glowing and trem- 
bling before the objects of hope and fear, that it was perhaps 
impossible, whatever course might be adopted, for the con- 
science to' find perfect repose. 

Savonarola' was not' only in the attitude of prayer, there 
w^ere Latin words of prayer on his lips ; and yet' he was not 
praying. .He had entered his cell, had fallen on Ills knetts, 
and burst into words of supplication, seeking' in this way for 
an influx of .calmness which would be a warrant to him that 
the resolutions urged on him by cro\vd,ing thoughts and pas- 
sions were not wresting him away- from the Divine sii|.>pr)rt , 
but the previsions and impulses which had l>fun at work wiifi- 
ill him for the last hour were too imperious ; and while he 
pressed his hands against his face, and ■ while his ]i|:o were 
uttering audibly, Cor mundum trm f/i his mind was still 
filled with tliQ images of the' 'snare ■his . enemies had prepared 

. 31'/,'' 
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for Mm, was still busy with the arguments by which he could 
justify himself against their taunts and accusations. 

And it was not only against his opponents that Savonarola 
had to defend himself. This morning he had had new proof 
that his friends and followers were as much inclined to urge 
on the Trial by Fire as bis enemies ; desiring and tacitly ex- 
pecting that he himself would at last accept the challenge and 
evoke the long-expected miracle which was to dissipate doubt 
and triumph over malignity. Had he not said that God would 
declare himself at the fitting time ? And to the understand- 
ing of plain Florentines, eager to get party questions settled, 
it seemed that no time could be more fitting than this. Cer- 
tainly, if Fra Domenico walked through the fire unhurt, J/iaf 
would be a miracle, and the faith and ardor of that good 
brother were felt to be a cheering augury; but Savonarola 
was acutely conscious that the secret longing of his followers 
to see him accept the challenge had not been dissipated by 
any reasons he had given for his refusal. 

Yet it was impossible to him to satisfy them , and with 
bitter distress he saw now that it was impossible for him any 
longer to resist the prosecution of the trial in Fra Domenico’s 
case. Not that Savonarola had uttered and written a falsity 
v/hen he declared his belief in a future supernatural attesta- 
tion of his work ; but his mind was so constituted that while 
it was easy for him to believe in a miracle which, being dis- 
tant and undefined, was screened behind the strong reasons 
he saw for its occurrence, and yet easier for him to have a belief 
in inward miracles such as his own prophetic inspiration and 
divinely-wrought intuitions ; it was at the same time insur- 
mountably difficult to him to believe in the probability of a 
miracle which, like this of being carried unhurt through the 
fire, pressed in all its details on his imagination and involved 
a demand not only for belief but for exceptional action. 

Savonarola’s nature was one of those in which opposing 
tendencies coexist in almost equal strength : the passionate 
sensibility which, impatient of definite thought, hoods every 
idea with emotion and tends towards contemplative ecstasy, 
alternated in him with a keen perception of outward facts and 
a vigorous practical judgment of men and things. And in 
this case of th.e Trial by Fire, the latter characteristics were 
stimulated into unusual activity by an acute physical sensitive- 
ness which gives overpowering force to the conception of 
pain and destruction as a necessary sequence of facts which 
have already been causes of pain in our experience, 
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promptitude' with wtiich men will consent , to to ucIi red-Iiot 
iron wit'll a .wet .linger is not to be measured by their theoretic 
acceptance of the impossibility that the iron will burn them : 
practical .belief depends on what is most strongly represented 
in the mind at a given moment.- And with the Fratehs con- 
stitutioiij when the Trial of Fire was urged on his iniaginaiion 
as an immediate demand, it was impossible for him to believe 
that he or any other man could walk through the dames uii' 
hurt — impossible for him to believe that even if he resolved to 
offer himself, he would not shrink at the last moment. 

But the Florentines were not likely to make these fine dis- 
tinctions. To the common run. of mankind it has always 
seemed a proof of mental vigor to tind moral ciuestions easy, 
and judge conduct according to concise alternatives. And 
nothing was likely to .seem plainer than that a man .who at 
one time declared that God would not leave him without tlic 
guarantee of a miracle, and yet drew back when it was pro- 
|:)osed to test bis declaration, had said wliat lie did not be- 
lieve. Were not Fra .Domenico and Fra Mariano, and scores 
of I^iagnoni besides, ready to enter the fire ? What was the 
cause of their superior courage if it was not their .superior 
faith ? Savonarola could not have explained his conduct sat- 
isfactorily to his friends, even if he had been able to explain 
it thoroughly to himself. And he was not. Our naked feel- 
ings make haste to clothe themselves in propositions which 
lie at hand among our store of opinions, and to give a true 
account of what passes within us something else is necessary 
besides sincerity, even when sincerity is un mixed. In these 
very moments, when Savonarola was kneeling in audible 
prayer, he had ceased to hear the words on his lips. They 
were drowned by argumentative voices within him that shaped 
their reasons more and more for an outward audience. 

‘‘ To appeal to heaven for a miracle by a rash acceptance 
of a challenge, which is a mere snare .prepared for me by igno- 
ble foes, woiild.be a tempting of God,,. and the appeal would 
,iiot be- responded to.'- Let - the .Pope's legate come, let the 
ambassadors of all the great .Powers come and promise that 
the calling of. a Ge.neral Council and the reform of the Cburcli 
shall hang on the miracle, and . I will enter the flames, trust- 
ing that God will not withold .His seal from that great work. 
Until then, I reserve- myself - for higher duties which are directly 
laid upon me : ;it is not permitted,: to me to leap from the 
chariot for. the., sake .of wrestling., .with .,., every loud vaunter. 
But Fra Dome,nico’s -in.vincibJe 'zeal ...to -enter into the trial may 
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be the sign of a Divine vocation, may be a pledge that the 
miracle— — 

But no! when Savonarola brought his mind close to the 
threatened scene in the Piazza, and imagined a human body 
entering the fire, his belief recoiled again. It was not an 
event that his imagination could simply see : he felt it with 
shuddering vibrations to the extremities of his sensitive fim 
gers. The miracle could not be. Nay, the trial itself was 
not to happen : he was warranted in doing all in his power to 
hinder it. The fuel might be got ready in the Piazza, the 
people might be assembled, the preparatory formalities might 
be gone through: all this was perhaps inevitable now, and 
he could no longer resist it without bringing dishonor on— 
himself? Yes, and therefore on the cause of God. But it 
was not really intended that the Franciscan should enter the 
fire, and while he hung back there would be the means of pre- 
venting Fra Domenico’s entrance. At the very worst, if Fra 
Domenico were compelled to enter, he should carry the con- 
secrated Host with him, and with that Mystery in his hand, 
there might be a warrant for expecting that the ordinary 
effects of fire would be stayed ; or, more probably, this de- 
mand would be resisted, and might thus be a final obstacle 
to the trial. 

But these intentions could not be avowed : he must ap- 
pear frankly to await the trial, and to trust in its issue. That 
dissiclence between inward reality and outward seaming was 
not the Christian simplicity after which he had striven 
through years of his youth and prime, and which he had 
preached as a chief fruit of the Divine life. In the stress and 
heat of the clay, with cheeks burning, with shouts ringing in 
the ears, who is so blest as to remember the yearnings he had 
in the cool and silent morning and know that he has not 
belied them ? 

O God, it is for the sake of the people — because they 
are blind — because their faith depends on me. If I put on 
sackcloth and cast myself among the ashes, who will take up 
the standard and head the battle ? Have I not been led by 
a way which I knew not to the work that lies before me ? ” 

The conflict was one that could not end, and in the effort 
at prayerful pleading the uneasy mind laved its smart contin- 
ually in thoughts of the greatness of that task which there 
was no man else to fulfil if he forsook it. It was not a thing 
of every day that a man should be inspired with the vision 
and the daring that made a saered rebel. 
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, Even ,tlie words ol prayer had died away. He continued 
to kneel j but his mind was filled with- images of results In be 
felt through all Europe • and. the sense of immediate dillicid'* 
lies was being lost in the glow of that vision, when the knock* 
ing at tlie door announced the expected visit. 

Savonarola drew on his mantle before he left his -cell, as' 
was his custom when he received visitors ; and with tliat im- 
mediate response to any appeal from without wliich belongs 
to a power-loving nature accustomed to make its [jower felt 
by speech, he met Tito with a glance as self“|)nssessed and 
strong as if he had risen from resolution inst:ea<l of conilict, 

Tito i.lid not kneel, but simply made a greeting of profound 
deference, which Savonarola received quietly without any sa- 
cerdotal words, and then desiring him to l^e seated, said at 
once— 

“ Your business is something of weight, my son, that could 
not be conveyed through others ? ^’ 

Assur'edly, father, else I should not have presumed to 
ask It. I will not trespass on your time !:)y any proem. I 
gathered from a remark of Messer Domenico Mazzinghi that 
you might be glad to -make use of the next special courier who 
is sent to France with despatches from the Ten. I must en- 
treat you to pardon me if 1 have been too officious ; but i-n- 
asniiich as Messer Domenico is at this moment away at his 
villa, I wished to apprise you that a courier cany ing important 
letters is about to depart for .Lyons at daybreak to-morrow.''’ 

The muscles of Fra Girolamo’s face were eminently under 
command, as must be the case with all men whose personality 
is powerful, and in deliberate speech he was habitually cau- 
tious, confiding his intentions to none vithout necessity. 
But under any strong mental ■ stimulus, his e^-^es were liable 
to a dilatation and added, brilliancy that no strength of will 
could control. Fie looked steadily at. Tito,, and did not an- 
swer immediately, as .if he had to consider whether' , the in- 
formation. he had just heard met any purpose of his. 

Tito, whose glance never seemed observant, l:)i,it rarely let 
anything escape it, had expected precisely that dilatation and 
Hash of Savonarola’s eyes which he had noted on other occa- 
sions. Ff'e saw it, and then immediately busied himself in ncF 
justing his gold fi,bula, which had got, wrong ; seeming to im- 
ply that he awmited an an s'wer, patiently. , '' 

" The fact was that Savonarola. had expected to receive this 
intimation from Doinenico ■ Mazzinghi,';.'one of the 'Feu, an ar- 
dent disciple of his whom he bad already, employed to write a 
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private letter td the Florentine ambassador in France, to pre- 
pare the way for a letter to the French king himself in Savon- 
arola’s handwriting, which now lay ready in the desk at his 
side. It was a letter calling on the king to assist in summon- 
ing a General Council, that might reform the abuses of the 
Church, and begin by deposing Pope Alexander, who was 
not rightfully Pope, being a vicious unbeliever, elected by cor- 
ruption and governing by simony. 

This fact was not what Tito knew, but what his construc- 
tive talent, guided by subtle indications, had led him to guess 
and hope. 

*‘It is true, my son,” said Savonarola, quietly, — “it is 
true I have letters which I would gladly send by safe convey- 
ance under cover to our ambassador. Our community of San 
Marco, as you know, has affairs in France, being, amongst 
other things, responsible for a debt to that singularly wise and 
experienced Frenchman, Signor Philippe de Comines, on the 
library of the Medici, which we purchased \ but I apprehend 
that Domenico Mazzinghi himself may return to the city be- 
fore evening, and I should gain more time for preparation of 
the letters if I waited to deposit them in his hands.” 

“ Assuredly, reverend father, that might be better on all 
grounds, except one, namely, that if anything occurred to 
hinder Messer Domenico’s return, the despatch of the letters 
would require either that I should come to San Marco again 
at a late hour, or that you should send them to me by your 
secretary ; and I am aware that you wish to guard against 
the false inferences which might be drawn from a too frequent 
communication between yourself and any officer of the govern- 
ment.” In throwing out this difficulty Tito felt that the more 
unwillingness the Frate showed to trust him, the more cer- 
tain he would be of his conjecture. 

Savonarola was silent ; but while he kept his mouth firm, 
a slight glow rose in his face with the suppressed excitement 
that was growing within him. It would be a critical moment 
— thnt in which he delivered the letter out of his own hands. 

“ It is most probable that Messer Domenico will return in 
time,” said Tito, affecting to consider the Frate’s determina- 
tion settled, and rising from his chair as he spoke. “ With your 
|)crniission, I will take my leave, father, not to trespass on 
your time when my errand is done ; but as I may n t be 
favored with another interview, I venture to confide to you — « 
what is r.ot yet known to others, except to the magnificent 
Ten — that I contemplate resigning my secretaryship, and 
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{eaving ^ Flor<|nce, shortly. Am, I 'presiim.ing., too much on your 
interest in ..stating what relates chie,iiy .to myself ? ’’ 

“ Speak on, my son,’* said the. Frate ; “ I desire to know 
yonr prospects.’* 

“ 1. find, then, that I have mistaken my real vo.cation in 
forsaking the career' of pure letters,. for which 1 was brought 
up. The politics of Florence, father, -are w^c)rt,liy to o-eciipy 
the greatest mind^-^to occupy yours — 'when a man is in a posi- 
tion to execute his own ideas ; but .when, like ' me., h.e can 
only hope to be the mere instrument of changing 'schemes, 
he requires to be animated by the minor attachments of a born 
Flo,rentine : also, my wife’s unhappy alienation from .a. Floren- 
tine residence since the painful events of August naturally in- 
fiuences rue. I wish to join her.” 

•Savonarola inclined his head approvingly. 

“ ,I . intend, Iheii, soon to leave Florence, to visit the chief 
courts of Kiirope, and to widen my acquaintance with the 
men of letters in the various universities. I, shall go first to 
the court of Hungary, where sdiolars are eminently welcome ; 
and 1 shall probably start in a week or ten days. 1 have not 
concealed from you, father, that I am no religious enthusiast; 
I have not iny wife’s ardor ; but religious enlhusiasrn, as I 
conceive, is not necessary in o.rcler to appreciate the grandeur 
and justice of your views concerning the government of n.a- 
tions and the Church. And if you condescend to intrust me 
with any commission that will further the relations you wish 
to establish, I shall feel honored. May I now take my 
leave ? ” 

‘^Stay, my son. When you depart from Florence I will 
send a letter to your wife, of whose spiritual welfare I would 
fain be assured, for she left me in. anger. As for the letters 
to France, such as I have ready — — ” 

Savonarola rose and turned ■ to his desk as he spoke, .He 
took from it a letter on which Tito could see, but not read, 
an address in the Frate’s own minute and exquisite hand- 
writing, still to be seen covering, the margins of his Bibles. 
He took a large sheet of paper, enclosed thC' letter, and 
sealed it. 

Pardon me, father,” said- Tito, before Savonarola had 
time to speak, ‘funless '.it. were your decided wish, F would 
rather not incur the responsibility -of carrying away tlie letter 
Messer Domenico Maz-zinghi: wall -doubtless return, or, if not, 
ITa Niccolb can convey it to', me -.at the second hour of the 
evening, when I shall place the .other despatches in the 
courier’s hands.” 
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At present, my son,’’ said the Frate, waiving that point, 

wish you to address this packet to our ambassador in 
your own handwriting, which is preferable to my secretary’s.” 

Tito sat down to write the address while the Frate stood 
by him with folded arms, the glow mounting in his cheek, 
and his lip at last quivering. Tito rose and was about to 
move away, when Savonarola said abruptly — Take it, my 
son. There is no use in waiting. It does not please me that 
Fra Niccolb should have needless errands to the Palazzo.” 

As Tito took the letter, Savonarola stood in suppressed 
excitement that forbade further speech. There seems to be a 
subtle emanation from passionate natures like his, making 
their mental states tell immediately on others ; when they are 
absent-minded and inwardly excited there is silence in the 
air. 

Tito made a deep reverence and went out with the letter 
under his mantle. 

The letter was duly delivered to the courier and carried 
out of Florence. But before that happened another messen- 
ger, privately employed by Tito, had conveyed information in 
cipher, which was carried by a series of relays to armed agents 
of Ludovico vSforza, Duke of Milan, on the watch for the very 
purpose of intercepting despatches on the borders of the 
Milanese territory. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

THE TRIAL BY FIRE. 

Little more than a week after, on the seventh of Apr!!, 
the great Piazza della Signoria presented a stranger spectacle 
even than the famous Bonfire of Vanities. And a greater 
multitude had assembled to see it than had ever before tried 
to find place for themselves in the wide Piazza, even on 
the day of San Giovanni. 

It was near mid-day, and since the early morning there 
had been a gradual swarming of the people at every coign of 
vantage or disadvantage offered by the fagades and roofs of 
the houses, and such spaces of the pavement as were free to 
the public. Men were seated on iron rods that made a sharp 
angle with the rising* wall, were clutching slim pillars with 
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.ariBsanci . legs, were astride on the necks of tlie roiigli statuary 
that here and there surmounted the entrances of the grander 
houses, were finding a .palnv’s-breadth of seat on a bit of ar- 
chitrave, and a footing on the rough projections of the rustic 
stonework, while they clutched the strong' iron rings or staples 
driven into the wails beside them, 

■ , For they were come to see. a Miracle: .cram joed limbs and 
abraded flesh seemed slight inconveniences with tlnil prospect 
close at hand. ..ft is the ordinary lot of mankind to hear of 
miracles, and more or less to believe- in them ; but now the 
Florentines were going to see one. At the very least they 
would half a miracle ; for if the monk did not come whole 
out of the fire, they would see him enter it, and infer that he 
was burned in the middle. 

Fhere could be no reasonable doubt, it seenied, tliai the 
fire would be kindled, and that the monks would enter it. 
For there, !)efore their eyes, was the long platform, eight feet 
broad, and twenty yards long, with a grove of fuel lieajDcd up 
terril.’dy, great branches of dry oak as a foundation, crack! iug 
thorns’* above, and well-anointed tow and rags, known to make 
fine flames in Florentine illuminations. The platform l)egan, 
at the corner of the marble terrace in front of the Old Palace, 
close to Marzocco, the stone lion, whose aged visage looked 
frowningly along the grove of fuel that stretched obliquely 
across the Piazza. 

Besides that, there were three large bodies, of armed, men, 
five hundred hired soldiers of the Signoria stationed before 
the palace ; five hundred Compagnacci under Dolfo Spini, 
far off on the opposite side of the Piazza ; and three hiindrecl 
armed citizens of another sort, under Marco Salviati, .Savo- 
aroia’s friend, in front of Orgagna’s Loggia, where the Fran- 
ciscans and Domiiiicians-were to be placed 'with, their cham- 
pions. 

Here bad been much expense of money and labor, and 
high dignities were concerned. There could be no reasonable, 
doubt that'" something great was about to happen ; 'and it' 
would certainly i..je a great thing if the two monks were simply 
burned, for in that case too God would have spoke* n, and 
said very plainly that Fra Girolamo was not His propliet. 

And there was not much longer to wait, for it was now 
near mid-day, •, Half the ''monks . were already at J heir post, 
and that half of the Loggia that, lies towards the Palace was 
already filled with gray mantles; ; .'.but the other liaJf, divided 
off by boards, was - still empty 'Of everything except a siiial! 
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altar. The Franciscans had entered and taken their places 
in silence. But now, at the other side of the Piazza was 
heard loud chanting from two hundred voices, and there was 
general satisfaction, if not in the chanting, at least in the evi- 
dence that the Dominicans were come. That loud chanting 
repetition of the prayer, ‘‘ Let God arise, and let His enemies 
be scattered,’^ was unpleasantly suggestive to some impartial 
ears of a desire to vaunt confidence and excite dismay; and 
so was the flame-colored velvet cope in which Fra Domenico 
was arrayed as he headed the procession, cross in hand, his 
simple mind really exalted with faith, and with the genuine 
Intention to enter the flames for the glory of God and Fra 
Girolamo. Behind him came Savonarola in the white vest- 
ment of a priest, carrying in his hands a vessel containing the 
consecrated Host. He, too, was chanting loudly ; he, too 
looked firm and confident, and as all eyes were turned eagerly 
on him, either in anxiety, curiosity, or malignity, from the mo- 
ment when he entered the Piazza till he mounted the steps of 
the Loggia and deposited the Sacrament on the altar, there 
was an intensifying flash and energy in his countenance re- 
sponding to that scrutiny. 

We are so made, almost all of us, that the false seeming 
which we have thought of with painful shrinking when before- 
hand in our solitude it has urged itself on us as a necessity, 
will possess our muscles and move our lips as if nothing but 
that were easy when once we have come under the stimulus 
of expectant eyes and ears. And the strength of that stimu- 
lus to Savonarola can hardly be measured by the experience 
of ordinary lives. Perhaps no man has ever had a mighty in- 
fluence over his fellows without having the mnate need to 
dominate, and this need usually becomes the more imperious 
in proportion as the complications of life make Self insepar- 
able from a purpose which is not selfish. In this way it came 
to pass that on the day of the Trial by Fire, the doubleness 
which is the pressing .■temptation ' in every public career, ' 
whether of priest, orator, or statesman, was more strongly de- 
fined in Savonarola’s consciousness as the acting of a part, 
than at any other period in his life. He was struggling not 
against iinpending martyrdom, but against impending riiin. 

Therefore he looked and acted as if he were thoroughly 
confident, when all the while foreboding was pressing with 
leaden weight on his heart, not only because of the probable 
issues of this trial, but because of another event already past 
»*»*-an event which was, spreading a sunny satisfaction through 
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the mine! .of a man who was looking' down at the p.assion'-worn 
prophet from a window of the Old Palace. It was a comimoni 
turning-point towards which those widely-sundered lives had 
been converging, that two evenings ago the news bad come 
that the Florentine courier of the Ten had been arrested and 
robbed of ,all his despatches, so that Savonarola’s letter was 
already in the bands of the Duke of Milan, and would soon 
be ill the hands of the Pope, not only heiglilening rage, but 
giving a new justiheation to extreme measures. There- was 
no malignity in Tito Melema’s satisfaction : it was the .mild 
self-gratiilation of, a man who has w^on a game that has em- 
ployed hypothetic skill, not a game that .has stirred the mus- 
cles and heated the blood. Of course that bundle of desires 
and contrivances called human nature, when moulded into 
the form of a plain-featured Frate Predicatore, more or less 
of an impostor, could not be a pathetic object to a brilliant- 
minded scholar who understood everything. Yet. this to.n- 
surefi (..lirolamo with the high nose and large under lip was 
an immensely clever Frate, mixing with his absurd supersti- 
tions or fabrications very remarkable notions about govern- 
ment: no babbler, but a man who could keep his secrets 
Tito had no more spite against him than against Saint Dom- 
inic. On the contrary, Fra Girolamo’s existence had been 
highly convenient to Tito Melema, furnishing him with that 
round of the ladder from which he was about to leap on to a 
new and smooth footing very much to his heart’s content. 
And everything now was in forward preparation for that leap : 
let one more sun rise and set, and Tito hoped to quit Flor- 
ence. He had been so industrious that he felt at full leisure 
to amuse himself with to-day’s comedy, which the thick- 
headed Dolfo Spini could never have brought about but for 
him. 

Not yet did the loud chanting cease, but rather swelled 
to a deafening roar, being taken, up in all parts of the Piazza 
by the Piagnoni, who carried their little red crosses as a 
badge, and, most of them, chanted the prayer for the confu«; 
sion of God’s enemies with the expectation of an amswer to. 
be given through the medium of a more signal personage 
than Fra Domenico. This good Frate in his flame-colored, 
cope was , now kneeling before the,; little altar on which, the. 
Sacrament w^as deposited, awaiting bis summons. 

On the Franciscan side of the' Loggia there was no chant' 
ing and no .fl.ame-color : only .silence and grayness. But there 
was this counterbalancing, difference, that the Franciscans 
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had two champions: a certain Fra Giiiliano was to pair with 
Fra Domenico, while the original champion. Fra Francesco^ 
confined his challenge to Savonarola. 

Surely,” thought the men perched uneasily on the rods 
and pillars, ‘‘ail must be ready now. This chanting might 
stop, and we should see better when the Frati are moving 
towards the platform,” 

But the Frati were not to be seen moving yet Pale Fran 
ciscan faces were looking uneasily over the l3oarding at that 
flame-colored cope. It had an evil look and might be en- 
chanted, so that a false miracle would be wrought by magic. 
Your monk may come whole out of the fire, and yet it may 
be the work of the devil. 

And now there was passing to and fro betwen the Loggia 
and the marble terrace of the Palazzo, and the roar of chant- 
ing became a little quieter, for every one at a distance was be- 
gining to watch more eagerly. But it soon appeared that the 
new movement v as not a beginning, but an obstacle to begin- 
ing. The dignuxcd Florentines appointed to preside over this 
affair as moderators on each side, went in and out of the Palace, 
and there was much debate with the Franciscans. But at last it 
was clear that Fra Domenico, conspicuous in his flame-color, 
was being fetched towards the Palace, Probably the fire had 
already been kindled — it was difficult to see at a distance — 
and the miracle was going to begin. 

Not at all. The flame-colored cope disappeared within 
the Palace ; then another Dominican was fetched away ; and 
for a long while everything went on as before — the tiresome 
chanting, which was not miraculous, and Fra Girolamo in 
his white vestment standing just in the same place. But at 
last something happened : Fra Domenico was seen coming 
out of the Palace again, and returning to his brethren. He 
had changed all his clothes with a brother monk, but he was 
guarded on each flank by a Franciscan, lest coming into 
the vicinity of Savonarola he should be enchanted again. 

Ah, then,” thought the distant spectators, a little less 
conscious of cramped limbs and hunger, ^“^ Fra Domenico is 
not going to enter the fire. It is Fra Girolamo who oflers 
himself after all. We shall see him move presently, and if 
he comes out of the flames we shall have a fine view of 
■him I 

But Fra Girolamo did not move, except with the ordinary 
action accompanying speech. The speech was bold and 
firm, perhaps somewhat ironically remonstrant, like that of 
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El ifalTi to /the priests of Baal, demanding' the cessation of 
these trivial delays. But speech is the .most irritating kind 
of argiiment for those w.ho are out. of hearing, cramped in 
the. iimhs, and empty in- the stomach. And what need was 
there for speech.? If the miracle did not begin, it could be 
no one’s fault but Fra Girolamo's, who might put an end to 
all difficulties by offering himself now the fire was ready, as 
he had been forward enough to do wdien there was no fuel 
in siglit. 

More movement to and fro, more discussion ; and the af- 
ternoon seemed to be slipping away all the faster because 
the clouds had gathered, and changed ihe Hgiit nii every- 
thing, and sent a chill through the spectators, hungry in mind 
and body. 

Ah'iYmt was the crucifix which Fra Domenico wanted to 
carry into the fire and must not be allowed to profane in that 
manner. After some little resistance Savonarola gave way to 
this chjection, and thus had the advantage of making one 
nnu'e r:oncession ; but he immediately placed in Frn Domen- 
ico’s liands the vessel containing the consecrated Host. Ihe 
idea that the presence of the sacred Mystery might in. the 
worst extremity avert the ordinary effects of fire hovered in 
his mind an a possibility ; but the issue on whicfi he counted 
was of a more positive kind. . In taking up the Host lie s.a.id 
quietly, as if he were only doing wiiat had been presupposed 
from the first — 

“ Since they are not willing that you should enter with the 
crucifix, my brother, enter simply with the Sacrament.” 

New horror to the Franciscans ; new firmness in Savon- 
arola, It was impious presumption to carry the Sacrament 
into the fire : if it were burned the scandal would be great in 
the minds of the weak and ignorant.” Not at all: even if 
it ivere burned, the Accidents only would be consumed, the 
Substance would remain.” Here was a queslicni that might 
be argued till set of sun and re'inain as elastic as ever; and 
no one could purpose settling If by proceeding to the trial, 
since it was essentially a preliminary question. It was only 
necessary that both sides should remain firm— -that the? h’rnri- 
dscans should persist in not permitting the Host to he carried 
into the fire,, and that. Fra Domenico should persist in refus- 
ing to : enter without it. , ' 

, Meanwhile the clouds were getting darker, the air chiller. 
Even the chanting was . missed now^ it had given way to in- 
audible argument; and the ■■'confused sounds of talk from all 
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points of the Piazza, showing that expectation was m^ery- 
where relaxing, contributed to the irritating presentiment that 
nothing decisive would be done. Here and there a dropping 
shout was heard ; then, more frequent shouts in a rising scale 
of scorn. 

Light the fire and drive them in 1 ’’ ‘“' Let us have a 
smell of roast— we want our dinner ! ” “ Come Prophet, let 

us know whether anything is to happen before the twenty-four 
hours are over ! ” “ Yes, yes, what^s your last vision ? ” Oh, 
he’s got a dozen in his inside ; they’re the small change for a 
miracle 1 ” “ Ola, Frate, where are you ? Never mind wast- 

ing the fuel 1 ” 

Still the same movement to and fro between the Loggia 
and the Palace ; still the same debate, slow and unintelligible 
to the multitude as the colloquies of insects that touch antennae 
to no other apparent effect than that of going and coming. 
But an interpretation was not long wanting to unheard debates 
in which Fra Girolamo was constantly a speaker : it was he 
who was hindering the trial ; everybody v;as appealing to him 
now, and he was hanging back. 

Soon the shouts ceased to be distinguishable, and were 
lost in an uproar not simply of voices, but of clashing metal 
and trampling feet The suggestions of the irritated people 
had stimulated old impulses in Dolfo Spini and his band of 
Compagnacci ; it seemed an opportunity not to be lost for 
putting an end to Florentine difficulties by getting possession 
of the arch-hypocrite’s person ; and there was a vigorous rush 
of the armed men towards the Loggia, thrusting the people 
aside, or driving them on to the file of soldiery stationed in 
front of the Palace. At this movement, everything was sus- 
pended both with monks and embarrassed magistrates except 
the palpitating watch to see what would come of the struggle. 

But the Loggia was well guarded by the band under the 
brave Salviati ; the soldiers of the Signora assisted in the re- 
pulse ; and the trampling and rushing were all backward again 
towards the Tetto de’ Pisani, wffien the blackness of the 
heavens seemed to intensify in this moment of utter confu- 
sion ; and the rain, which had already been felt in scattered 
drops, began to fall with rapidly growing violence, wetting the 
fuel, and running in streams off the platform, wetting the 
weary hungry people to the skin, and driving' every man s 
disgust and rage inwards to ferment tliere in the damp dark 
ness. 

Everybody knew now that the Trial by Fire was not to 
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happen The Signoria was cloubtleSwS glad of the rain, as an 
obvious reason, better than, any pretext, for declaring that 
both parties might go home. It was the issue .which Savon- 
a.rola had expected and desired ; yet it would be an ill descrip- 
tion of what he felt to say that he was glad. As that rain 
fell, and plashed on. the. edge of. the Loggia, and sent spray 
over the altar and all -garments and faces, the Frate knew 
that the demand for him to enter the fire .was at an end. But 
he knew too, with a certainty as irresistible as the damp chill 
.that had taken possession of his frame, that the design of his 
enemies was fulfilled, and that his honor was not saved. He 
knew that lie should have to make his way to San Bl'arco 
again' through the enraged crowd, and that the hearts of many 
friends who would once, liave defended him with their lives 
would now be turned against him. 

When tile rain had ceased he asked for a guard from the 
Signoria, and it 'was given him. Had he said that lie was 
wdlling to die for the work of his life? Yes, and he had not 
spoken falsely. But to die in dishonor— held up, to scorn as 
a hypocrite and a false prophet ? “ O God I t/iaf is not mar- 

tyrdom ! It is the blotting out of a life that has been a pro- 
test against wrong. Let me die because of the worth that. Is 
in me, not because of my weakness/’ 

The rain had ceased, and the light from the breaking 
clouds fell on Savonarola as he left the Loggia in the midst 
of his guard, walking as he had come, with the Sacrament in 
his hand. But there seemed no glory in the light that fell on 
him now, no smile of heaven : it was only that light which 
shines on, patiently and impartially, justifying or condemtiing 
by simply showing all things in the slow history of their ripen- 
ing. He heard no blessing, no tones of pity, but only taunts 
and threats. He knew this was a foretaste of coming.bitter- 
ness'; yet his courage mounted under all moral attack, and 
he showed no sign of dismay. 

‘‘■Well parried, Frate ! ” said Tito, as Savonarola descended 
.the steps of the Loggia. But I fear, your career at 'Florence 
■is ended. What say you, my Niccolb 

. “ It is a pity his falsehoods were not all of a wise sort,” 
said Macchiavelli, with a melancholy shrug. “ With the times 
so much on his side, as they are about church alEairs, lie might 
havi done something great/^ 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

A MASK OF THE FURIES. 

The next day was Palm Sunday, or Olive Sunday, as it 
was chiefly called in the olive-growing Valdarno ; and the 
morning sun shone with a more delicious clearness for the 
yesterday’s rain. Once more Savonarola mounted the pulpit 
in San Marco, and saw a flock around him whose faith in him 
was still unshaken • and this morning in calm and sad sin- 
cerity he declared himself ready to die : in front of all visions 
he saw his own doom. Once more he uttered the benedic- 
tion, and saw the faces of men and women lifted tow^ards him 
in venerating love. Then he descended the steps of the pul- 
pit and turned away from that sight forever. 

P"or before the sun had set Florence was in an uproar. 
The passions which had been roused the day before had been 
smouldering through that quiet morning, and had now burst 
out again with a fury not unassisted by design, and not with- 
out official connivance. The uproar had begun at the Duomo 
in an attempt of some Compagnacci to hinder the evening 
sermon, which the Piagnoni had assembled to hear. But no 
sooner had meffis blood mounted and the disturbances had be- 
come an affray than the cry arose, To San Marco 1 the fire 
to San Marco ! ” 

And long before the daylight had died, both the church 
and convent were being besieged by an enraged and contin- 
ually increasing multitude. Not without resistance. For the 
monks, long conscious of growing hostility without, had arms 
within their walls, and some of them fought as vigorously in 
their long white tunics as if they had been Knights Tem- 
plars. Pwen the command of Savonarola could not prevail 
against the impulse to self-defence in arms that w^ere still 
muscular under the Dominican serge. There were laymen 
too who had not chosen to depart, and some of them fought 
fiercely: there was firing from the high altar close by the great 
crucifix, there was pouring of stones and hot embers from the 
convent roof, there was close fighting with swords in the 
cloisters. Notwithstanding the force of the assailants, the 
attack lasted till deep night. 

The demonstrations of the Government had all been against 
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the convent yearly, in me attack guards had been sent for, not to. 
disperse the assailants, but to command all within the convent 
to laydown their arms, all laymen to depart from it, and Sa- 
vonarola himself to quit the Florentine territory within twelve 
hours.. Had Savonarola quitted the convent then, he could 
hardly have escaped being torn to pieces ; he was willing to 
go, but his friends hindered him. It was felt to be a great 
risk even for some laymen of high name .to depart by the 
garden wall, but among those who had chosen to do so was 
Francesco Valori, who hoped to raise rescue from without. 

And now when it was deep night— -when the struggle 
could hardly have lasted niuch longer, and the (.'oinpngnacci 
might soon have carried their swords into the lil n-ary, where 
Savrmarola was praying with the Brethren who had either not 
taken up arms or had laid them down at his conunriiKl — there 
came a second body of guards, comniissionerl by the Sigiioria 
to demand the persons of Fra Girolamo and his two coad- 
jutors, Fra Domenico and .Fra Sah^estro. 

Loud was the roar of triumphant hate when the light of 
lanterns showed the Frate issuing from the door of the con- 
vent with a guard who promised him no other safety than that 
of the prison. The struggle now was, who sboiild get first 
in the stream that rushed up the narrow street to see the 
Prophet carried back in ignominy to the Piazza where he had 
braved it yesterday — who should be in the best place for 
reaching his ear with insult, nay, if possible, for smiting him 
and kicking him. This was not difficult for some of the 
armed Compagnacci who w^ere not prevented from mixing 
themselves with the guards. 

When Savonarola felt himself dragged and pushed along 
in the midst of that hooting multitude; when lanterns were' 
lifted to show him deriding faces ; when he felt himself spit 
upon, smitten and kicked- with grossest words of insultvit. 
seemed to him that the worst bitterness of life was past. II 
men judged him guilty, and were bent on having his blood, 
;it. was only death that awaited him, .But the worst drop of 
bitterness. can never be wrung on to our lips from wilhoul t 
the lowest depth of resignation is not to be found in martyr- 
dom ; it is only to be found when, we have covered our heails 
in .silence and felt,. I am not worthy to be a martyr; the 
Truth shall prosper but not by ,med^ , 

. But that brief imperfect trium.ph' of insulting the Fnite, 
who had soon disappeared under .the doorway of the Old Pal- 
ace, was only like : the .taste of blood to. the tiger. Were there 
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not c’ae houses of the hypocrite’s friends to be sacked ? Al- 
ready onedialf of the armed multitude, too much in the rear 
to share greatly in the siege of the convent, had been em- 
ployed ill the more profitable work of attacking rich houses, 
not with planless desire for plunder, but with that discriminating 
selection of such as belonged to chief Piagnoni, which showed 
that the riot was under guidance, and that the rabble with 
clubs and staves was well officered by sword-girt Compag- 
nacci. Was there not — next criminal after the Frate— the 
ambitious Francesco Valori, suspected of wanting with the 
Frate’s help to make himself a Doge or Gonfaloniere for life? 
And the gray-haired man who, eight months ago, had lifted 
his arm and his voice in such ferocious demand for justice on 
five of his fellow-citizens, only escaped from San Marco to 
experience what called justice — to see his house sur- 

rounded by an angry, greedy multitude, to see his wife shot 
dead with an arrow, and to be himself murdered, as he was 
on his way to answer a summons to the Palazzo, by the 
swords of men named Ridolfi and Tornabuoni. 

In this way that Mask of the Furies, called Riot, was 
played on in Florence through the hours of night and early 
morning. 

But the chief director was not visible ; he had his reasons 
for issuing his orders from a private retreat, being of rather 
too high a name to let his red feather be seen waving amongst 
all the work that was to be done before the dawn. The re- 
treat was the same house and the same room in a quiet street 
between Santa Groce and San Marco, where we have seen 
Tito paying a secret visit to Dolfo Spini. Here the Captain 
of the Compagnacci sat through this memorable night, re- 
ceiving visitors who came and went, and went and came, some 
of them in the guise of armed Compagnacci, others dressed 
obscurely and without visible arms. There was abundant 
wine on the table, with drinking-cups for chance comers ; and 
though Spini was' on his guard against excessive drinking, he 
took enough from time to time to heighten the excitement pro- 
duced by the news that was being brought to him continually. 

Among the obscurely-dressed visitors Ser Ceccone was 
one of the most frequent, and as the hours advanced towards 
the morning twilight he had remained ’ as Spini’s constant 
companion, together with Francesco Cei, who was then in 
rather careless hiding in Florence, expecting to have his 
banishment revoked when the Frate’s fall had" been accom^ 
plished. 
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. The tapers had burnt themselves into low , shapeless, 
in asses, and. ho!e.s' in the shutters were just .m.arked by a 
sombre outward light, when Spini, who had started from his 
seat and walked up and down with an angry flush on .his face 
at -some talk that had been going forward, witlr those two 
unmilitary companions, burst out — 

“ The devil spit him 1 he shallpay for it, though. Iia,.ha ! 
the claws,, shall be down on him when he little thinks of them.. 
So was to be the great man after all ! He’s been pretend- 
ing to chuck everything towards my cap, as if I were a blind 
beggarmaii, and all the while he^s been winking and filling 
his own scarsella. I should like to hang skins about him and 
set my bounds on him ! And he’s got, that line rnlry of mine, 
1 was fool enough to give him yesterday. Malediction ! And 
he was laughing at me iif'his sleeve two years ago, asid spoil- 
ing the best plan that ever was laid. I was a fool for I rusting 
myself with a rascal who had long-twisted contrivanc'es that 
nobody could see to the end of but himself.” 

“ A Greek, too, who dropped into Florence with gems 
packed about him,” said Francesco Cei, who had a slight siiiile 
of amusement on his face at Spini’s fuming. “You did ;/£?/ 
choose your confidant very wisely, my .Dolfo,” 

“ He’s a cursed deal cleverer than you, Francesco, and 
handsomer too,” said Spini, turning on his associate with a 
general desire to worry anything that presented itself. 

“I humbly conceive,” said Ser Ceccone, *Uhat Messer 

Francesco’s poetic genius will outweigh ” 

“ Yes, yes, rub your hands ! I hate that notary’s trick of 
yours,” interrupted Spini, whose patronage consisted largely 
in this sort of frankness. “ But there comes Taddeo, or 
somebody : now’s the time ! What news, eh ? ” he went on, 
as: two Compagnacci entered with .heated looks. 

“Bad!” said one. “The people have made up their 
minds they were going to have the sacking of Soderini’s bouse, 
and now they have been balked we shall have them turning 
on. us, if we don’t take care. ' .1 suspect there are some Medi- 
ceans buzzing .about them, and we may see them attacking 
your palace over the bridge before long, unless we can finci 
a bait for them another way.,” . 

I have it !.”.said .Spini, -and seizing Taddeo by the belt 
he drew him .aside to.give him directions, while the other went 
on telling Ceihow',.the Signoria had interfered about Sideriiifs 
house. : 

“ Ecco 1 ” exclaimed . Spini, ^presently, giving Taddeo a 
slight push towards the door, .■ “Go, and make quick work/* 
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chapter XLVii. 

WAITING BY THE RIVEfei 

About the time when the two Compagnacci went dti theif 
errand, there was another man who, on the opposite side of 
the Arno, was also going out into the chill gray twilight. His 
errand, apparently, could have no relation to theirs ; he was 
making his way to the brink of the river at a spot which, 
though within the city walls, was overlooked by no dwellings, 
and which only seemed the more shrouded and lonely for the 
warehouses and granaries which at some little distance back- 
ward turned their shoulders to the river. There was a slop- 
ing width of long grass and rushes made ail the more dank by 
broad gutters which here and there emptied themselves into 
the Arno. 

The gutters and the loneliness were the attraction that 
drew this man to come and sit down among the grass and bend 
over the waters that ran swnftly in the channelled slope at his 
side. For he had once had a large piece of bread brought to 
him by one of those friendly runlets, and more than once a 
raw carrot and apple-parings. It was worth while to wait for 
such chances in a place where there was no one to see, and 
often in his restless wakefulness he came to watch here before 
daybreak ; it might save him for one day the need of that 
silent begging which consisted in sitting on a church-step by 
the wayside out beyond the Porta San Frediano. 

For Ealdassarre hated begging so much that he would 
perhaps have chosen to die rather than make even that silent 
appeal, but for one reason that made him desire to live. It 
was no longer a hope Fit was only that possibility which 
clings to every idea that has taken complete possession of the 
mind : the sort of possibility that makes a woman watch on a 
head-land for the ship which held something dear, though all 
her neighbors are certain that the ship was a wreck long years ■ 
ago. After he had come out of the convent hospital, where 
the monks of San Miniato had taken care of him as long as 
he was helpless ; after he had watched in vain for the Wife who 
was to help him, and had begun to think that she was dead 
of the pestilence that seemed to fill all the space since the 
night he parted from her, he had been unable to conceive any 
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way in wMcb sacred vengeance , couid satisfy itselr through 
his arm. ' His knife was gone, and he was too feeble in body 
to win another by work, too feeble in mind, even if he had 
had the iciiife, to contrive that it should serve its one purpose. 
He was a shattered, bewildered, lonely old man ; yet he de* 
sired to live: he waited .for something t)f which . he had no. 
distinct vision— something dim, formless — that startled him, 
and made strong pulsations w.ith in him, like that unknown 
thing which we look for when we start from sleep, tliongh no 
voice or touch has waked us. Baldassarre desired to live ; 
aiicl therefore he crept out In the gray light, and seated him- 
self in the long grass, and watched the waters that had a 
faint promise in them. 

Meanwhile the Compagnacci were busy at. their work, llie 
formidable bands of armed men, left lo do their will wiiis 
very little interference from an embarrassed if not conniving 
Sigrioria, laid parted into two masses, but both wen;: sorm mak- 
ing their way l)y different roads towards the Arno, d’hc sinaJler 
mass was making for the Ponte Rubaconte, the larger ier the 
INjute "Waadao ; !'>ut in both the same words had passed from 
mouth to mouth as a signal, and ainiost eve,!W man of ilie 
multitude knew that he was going to the Via de' Bardi to 
sack a house there. If he knew no other reason, could he 
demand a better ? 

The armed Compagnacci knew something more, for a brief 
word of command flies quickly, and the leaders of the two 
streams of rabble had a perfect understanding that they would 
meet before a certain house a little towards the eastern end 
of the Via de’ Bardi, where the master would probably be in 
bed, and be surprised in his morning sleep. 

But the master of that house was neither sleeping nor in 
!)ed ; he had not been in bed that night. For Hito's anxiety 
to quit Florence had been stimulated by the events of the pre- 
vious day : investigations would follow in whicli appeals 
might be made to him delaying his departure : and in all delay 
he had an uneasy sense that there was danger. Falsehood 
had prospered and waxed strong ; but it ha<l nourished the 
twin life, Fear. .He no longer wore his armor, he was no 
longer afraid of Baldassarre ; but from ihe corpse of that dead 
fear a spirit had risen— the undying habil of fear. He felt he 
should not be safe till he was. out of, .this fierce, turbid Flor*- 
eiice ; and now he was ready '.to go.,'. . Maso was to .Jeliver up 
his house to the ne w tenant- phis horses and mules wt^re await* 
ing him in San 'Gallop Tessa ■■and; the children had beeii 
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lodged for the night in the Borgo outside the gate, and would 
be dressed in readiness to mount the mules and join him. 
He descended the stone steps into the courtyard, he passed 
through the great doorway, not the same Tito, but nearly as 
brilliant as on the day when he had first entered that house 
and made the mistake of falling in love with Romola.* The 
mistake was remedied now : the old life was cast off, and was 
soon to be far behind him. 

He turned with rapid steps towards the Piazza dei Mozzi, 
intending to pass over the Ponte Rubaconte ; but as he went 
along certain sounds came upon his ears that made him turn 
round and walk yet more quickly in the opposite direction. 
Was the mob coming into a Oltrarno ? It was vexation, for he 
would have preferred the more private road. He must now 
goby the Ponte Vecchio ; and unpleasant sensations made 
him "draw his mantle close round him, and walk at his 
utmost speed. There was no one to see him in that gray twi- 
light. But before he reached the end of the Via de’ Bardi, 
like sounds fell on his ear again, and this time they were 
much louder and nearer. Could he have been deceived 
before ? The mob must be coming over the Ponte Vecchio. 
Again he turned, from an impulse of fear that was stronger 
than reflection i but it was only to be assured that the mob 
was actually entering the street from the opposite end. Tie 
chose not to go back to his house : after all they would not 
attack km. Still, he had some valuables about him ; and all 
things except reason and order are possible with a mob. But 
necessity does the work of courage. He went on towards the 
Ponte Vecchio, the rush and the trampling and the confused 
voices getting so loud before him that he had ceased to hear 
them behind. 

For he had reached the end of the street, and the crowd 
pouring from the bridge met him at the turning and hemmed 
in his way. He had not time to wonder at a sudden shout 
before he felt himself surrounded, not, in the first instance, 
by an unarmed rabble, but by armed Compagnacci ; the next 
sensation was that his cap fell off, and that he was thrust 
violently forward amongst the rabble, along the narrow pass- 
age of the bridge. Then he distinguished the shouts, Piag* 
none ! Medicean 1 Piagnone ! throw him over the bridge!” 

His mantle was being torn off him with strong pulls that 
would have throttled him if the fibula had not given way. 
Then his scarsella was snatched at ; but all the while he was 
being hustled and dragged j and the snatch failed — his scarsella 
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still liung at feis side. Shouting, yelling, half motiveless ex- 
ecration rang stunningly in liis ears, spreading even amongst 
• those who had not yet seen him, and .only knew there w.as a 
niantc? be reviled. Tito’s horrible dread was that he .•should be 
struck down or trampled on before he reached the open •arches 
that surmount the centre of the bridge. There was one hope 
for him, that thej might throw him over be^fore they •had 
wounded him or beaten the strength out of him ; and his 
whole soul was absorbed in that one hope and its obverse 
terror. 

Yes — they mre at: the arches. In that moment Tito, 
with bloodless face and eyes dilated, had one of the selbpre^ 
serving inspirations that come in extremity. With a sudden 
desperate effort he mastered the clasp of liis belt, and flung 
belt and scarsel la forward towards a yard of clear space against 
the parapet, crying in a ringing voice — 

^‘Mliere are diamonds 5 there is g’okl 1 ” 

In the instant the liold on him was relaxed, and there 
was a rush towards the scarsel la. lie threw liirnseli on the 
parapet with a desperate leap, and the next rrioinenl plunged 
—plunged with a great plash into the dark river far below-'. 

It was Ills chance of salvation ; and it was a. good chance. 
Idis life had been saved once before by his fine swiiiiniiiig, 
and as he rose to the surface again after his long dive he had 
a sense of deliverance. He struck out with all the energy 
of his strong prime, and the current helped him. If he 
could only swim beyond the Ponte alia Carrara he might 
land in a remote part of the city, and even yet reach San 
Gallo. Life was still before him. And the idiot mob, shout- 
ing and bellowing on the bridge there, would think he mas 
drowned. 

They did think so. Peering over the parapet along the 
dark stream, they could not see afar off the moving blackness 
of the floating hair, and the velvet tunic-sleeves. 

It was only from the other way that a pale oliv.e face 
could be seen looking white above the dark water: a face 
not easy even for the indifferent to forget, with its square 
forehead, the long low arch of the eyebrows, and the long 
lustrous agate-like eyes. Onward the face went on the dark 
, current, with inflated quivering nostrils, with the blue veins 
distended on the temples. One bridge was passed— the 
bridge of Santi TrinitL . -Should "he risk lariding now’ rather 
than trust to his strength i, ■ No. ' ' He heard, or fancietk lie 
heard, yells • cries pursuing him. • Terror •, pressed him 
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most from the side of his fellow-men : he was less afraid ol 
indefinite chances, and he swam on, panting and straining, 
He was not so fresh as he would have been if he had passed 
the night in sleep. 

Yet the next bridge—- the last bridge— was passed. He 
was conscious of 'it j but in the tumult of his blood, be could 
only feel vaguely that he was safe and might land. But 
where ? The current was having its way with him : he hardly 
knew where he was : exhaustion was bringing on the dreamy 
state that precedes unconsciousness. 

But now there were eyes that discerned him— aged eyes, 
strong for the distance. Baldassarre, looking up blankly 
from the search in the runlet that brought him nothing, had 
seen a white object coming along the broader stream. Could 
that be any fortunate chance for him ? He looked and looked 
till the object gathered form : then he leaned forward 
with a start as he sat among the rank green stems, and his 
eyes seemed to be filled with a new light. Yet he only watched 
—motionless. Something was being brought to him. 

The next instant a man’s body was cast violently on the 
grass two yards from him, and he started forward like a pan- 
ther, clutching the velvet tunic as he fell forward on the body 
and flashed a look in the man’s face. 

Dead — was he dead ? The eyes were rigid. But no, it 
could not be — Justice had brought him. Men looked dead 
sometimes, and yet the life came back into them. Baldas- 
sarre did not feel feeble in that moment. He knew just what 
he could do. He got his large fingers within the neck of the 
tunic and held them there, kneeling on one knee beside the 
body and watching the face. There was a fierce hope in his 
heart, but it was mixed with trembling. In his eyes there 
was only fierceness : all the slow-burning remnant of life with- 
in him seamed to have leaped into flame. 

Rigid — rigid still. Those eyes with the half-fallen lids 
were locked against vengeance. Could it be that he was dead 
There was nothing to measure the time : it seemed long 
enough for hope to freeze into despair. 

Surely at last the eyelids were quivering : the eyes were 
no longer rigid. There was a vibrating light in them : they 
opened wide. 

Ah, yes 1 You see me — you know me ! ” 

Tito knew him ; but he did not know whether it was life 
or death that had brought him into the presence of his in- 
jured It might be death — -and death might mean thif 
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chill gloom with the,, face of ' the hideous , past haiigliig over 
him forever, ■ . ■ ■ 

But now Baldassarre’s only ' dread was, lest the young 
limbs should escape him. H.e pressed his knuckles against 
the imind throat, and knelt upon the chest with alithe force 
of his aged frame... Let death come now ! . 

Again he kept ii is watch on the. face. And when the eyes 
were rigid again, he dared .not trust them.' .He would never 
lose his hold till some one came and found them. Justice 
would send some witness, and then, he, Baldassarre, wuulc! 
declare that he liad killed- this traitor, to whom he had once 
been a father. They would ' perhaps believe, him now, and 
then he would be content with the struggle of justice on eartli 
—then he would de.si.re to die with his hold on this hotly, uticl 
follow the traitor to hell, that he might clutch him there. 

And so he knelt, and so he pressed his kniicklc.s against 
the round lliroat, without trusting to the seeming dealh, till 
the light got strong and he could, kneel no longer. 'Fiicii he 
sal on the body, still clutching the neck of the tunic. Bui 
the hours went on, and no witness came. ■ No eyes descried 
afar off the two liiiman bodies among .the tall grass by the 
riverside. Florence was busy 'with greater all airs, and the 
preparation of a deeper tragedy. . 

.Not long after those two,' bodies were lyiiigf 0.11 the grass, 
Savonarola was being tortured, and crying out in Ills agony, 
“ I will confess ! ’’ 

It .was not until the sun was- westward that a wagon drawn 
by a niild gray ox came to the edge of the' grassy margin, and 
as the man who led it ,was leaning to. gather 4 ip the round 
stones -that lay heaped in ..readi'ness^ to -be -carried away, he de- 
tected some startling object in the grass. The aged man had 
fallen forward, and his dead, clutch- was on the,. garment of ilic 
other. It was not possible to separate them : nay, it was bet- 
ter to put them into the wagon and carry them as they were 
into the great Piazza, that' notice, might be .given to the Eiglu. 

As the wagon entered -, the frequented streets there was a 
growing crowd escorting it with, its strange burden. No one 
knew the bodies for a long while,- .for the aged face had fallen 
forward, half liicling the younger. ■ .But -before they had been 
moved out of sight, they had been recognized. 

‘‘I know that old man, Piero -d-i:.. .Cosimo liail testified. 

I painted his likeness once.-: " He is the prisoner who clutched 
Melema on the steps .of , the, Duomo.'^’ .. .h' 

lie is perhaps the,sa'me---'c)ld.man.--wliQ-a-p.p.eared at siippei 

- m ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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ill my gardens/’ said Bernardo Rucellai, ooe of the Eight, 
i had forgotten him. I thought he had died in prison. But 
there is no knowing the truth now.” 

Who shall put his finger on the work of justice, and say. 
‘‘ It is there ” ? Justice is like the Kingdom of God— it is one 
without us as a fact, it is within us as a great yearning. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 

romola’s waking. 

Romola in her boat passed from dreaming into long deep 
sleep, and then again from deep sleep into busy dreaming, 
till at last she felt herself stretching out her arms in the court 
of the Bargello, where the flickering flames of the tapers 
seemed to get stronger and stronger till the dark scene was 
blotted out with light. Pier eyes opened and she saw^ it w^as 
the light of morning. Her boat was lying still in a little creek ; 
on her right hand lay the speckless sapphire-bliie of the Med- 
iterranean ; on her left one of those scenes which w^ere and 
still are repeated again and again like a sweet rhythm, on the 
shores of that loveliest sea. 

In a deep curve of the mountains lay a breadth of green 
land, curtained by gentle tree-shadow^ed slopes leaning towards 
the rocky heights. Up these slopes might be seen here and 
there, gleaming between the tree-tops, a pathway leading to 
a little irregular mass of building that seemed to have clam- 
bered in a hasty way up the mountain-side, and taken a dif- 
ficult stand there for the sake of showing the tall belfry as a 
sight of beauty to the scattered and clustered houses of the 
village below. The rays of the newly-risen sun fell obliquely 
on the westward horn of this crescent-shaped nook : all else 
lay in dewy shadow. No sound came across the stillness ; the 
very w^aters seemed to have curved themselves there for rest 

The delicious sun-rays fell on Romola and thrilled her 
gently like a caress. She lay motionless, hardly watching the 
scene ; rather, feeling simply the presence of peace and beauty, 
While we are still in our youth there can always come, 
in our early w’aking, moments when mere passive existence 
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Is . itself a Let^^, when' the exquisiteness of subtle indefinite 
sensation creates a bliss which is without nieniory and with- 
out desire. As the soft warmth penetrated Roniola^s young 
limbs, as her eyes rested on - this sequestered luxuriance, it 
seemed that the agitating past had glided away like that dark 
scene in the llargello, and that the afternoon dreams of lier 
girlhood had really come back to her. For a minute or two 
the oblivion was untroubled ; she did not even lliink that she 
could rest here forever, she only felt that she rested, llieii 
she became distinctly conscious that she was lying in lliiJ l:)oat 
wdiicli had been bearing her over the whalers ail tli rough the 
night. Instead of, bringing her to death, it had Ixfeii llie gen 
tly lulling cradle .of a new life.’ And in spite of her e wiling; 
despair she was glad tliatthe morning had come to her again : 
glad to think that she Was resting in the familiar sunlight 
rather than in tlie unknown regions of death. Gw/J sdie not 
rest lu’rc ? No sound from Florence would react] her. Ah 
ready olilivion was troubled ; from hiehind the golden haze 
wen? pim'tjng domes and to\ver.s a'ud walls, parted by a river 
and enrh)setl by the green hills. 

She rose from her reclining posture and sat up in tiieboat, 
willing, if she could, to resist the rush of thoughts that iirgnil 
themselves along with the conjecture how far the b(»at liad 
carried her. Why need she mind? This was a slicrlle red 
nook where there were simple villagers who would not liarm 
her. For a little while, at least, she might rest and resolve 
on nothing. Presently she would go and get some bread and 
milk, and then she would nestle in the green quiet, and feel 
that there was a pause in her life. She turned to watch the 
crescent-shaped valley, that she might get back the soothing 
sense of peace and beauty which she had felt in her first 
waking. 

She had not been in this attitude of contemplation more 
than a few minutes when across the stillness tiitu'e came a 
pie.rciog cry ; not a brief cry, but continuous and more and 
more intense. Romola felt sure it was tlie cry of a little child 
in distress that no one came to help. She .st;uied up and 
put one foot on the side of the boat to lea]) on to the beach ; 
but she paused there and listened': the mother of the cliibl 
must be near, the cry must soon cease. '■ But it went on, and 
drew Romola so irresistibly, seeming the more piteous to her 
for the sense of pe.ace .which had preceded it, that .she jumped 
Oil to the beach and walked many pace's' before site knew what 
direction she would take. :'The cry,, she; thought, came from 
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some rough garden growth many yards on her right hand, 
where she saw a half-ruined hovel. She Giimbed over a low 
broken stone fence, and made her way across patches of 
weedy green crops and ripe but neglected corn. The cry 
grew plainer, and convinced that she was right she hastened 
towards the hovel ; but even in that hurried walk she felt an 
oppressive change in the air as she left the sea behind. Was 
there some taint lurking amongst the green luxuriance that 
had seemed such an inviting shelter from the heat of the 
coming day ? She could see the opening into the hovel now, 
and the cry was darting through her like a pain. The next 
moment her foot was within the doorway, but the sight she 
beheld in the sombre light arrested her with a shock of awe 
and horror. On the straw, with which the floor was scattered, 
lay three dead bodies, one of a tali man, one of a girl about 
eight years old, and one of a young woman whose long black 
hair was being clutched and pulled by a living child — the child 
that was sending forth the piercing cry. Romola/s experience 
in the haunts of death and disease made thought and action 
prompt: she lifted the little living child, and in trying to 
soothe it on her bosom, still bent to look at the bodies and 
see if they were really dead. The strongly marked type of 
race in their features, and their peculiar garb, made her con- 
jecture that they were Spanish or Portuguese Jews, who had 
perhaps been put ashore and abandoned there by rapacious 
sailors, to whom their property remained as a prey. Such 
things were happening continually to Jews compelled to 
abandon their homes by the Inquisition : the cruelty of greed 
thrust them from the sea, and the cruelty of superstition thrust 
them back to it. 

surely,” thought Romola, I shall find some woman 
in the village whose mother^s heart will not let her refuse to 
tend this helpless child — if the real mother is indeed dead.” 

This doubt remained, because while the man and girl 
looked emaciated and also showed signs of having been long 
dead, the woman seemed to have been hardier, and had not 
quite lost the robustness of her form. Romola, kneeling, was 
about to lay her hand on the heart ; but as she lifted the 
piece of yellow woollen drapery that lay across the bosom, 
she saw the purple spots; which marked the familiar pesti- 
lence. Then it struck her that if the villagers knew of this, 
she might have more difficulty than she had expected in get- 
ing help from them ; they would perhaps shrink from her 
with that child in her arms. But she had money to offef 
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them, and they would not refuse to give .her some goalis milk 
ill exchange for it. 

She set out at once towards the -village, her miiKl filled 
now with the effort to soothe the little dark creature, and with 
wondering how she should win some woman to lie good to it. 
She could not help hoping.- a little' in a certain awe she had 
observed herself to inspire, when she appeared, unknown and 
unexpected, in her religious' dress. .As she passed across a 
breadth of cultivated ground, 'She noticed, with wonder, that 
little patches of corn mingled with the other crops had been 
left to over-ripeness untouched', by the sickle, and that golden 
apples and dark figs lay rotting on the. weedy earth, Tlierc 
were grassy spaces within sight, but no cow, or sheep, or 
goal. 'Hie stillness began to have something fiMrfiil in if to 
Roinola ; she liiirried. along -towards the tidekest <1iisler of 
houses, where tlicre would be the mo'stjife to o|ipeal to on 
behalf of the helpless life she carried in her arms. Ikil she 
had picked ii|'> two figs, and bit little pieces from the sweet 
pulp to still the child with. 

She entered beUveen two lines of dwellings, ft was time 
that villagers should have been stirring long ago, but not a 
soul was in sight The air was becoming more and incsre op- 
pressive, laden, it seemed, with some horrible inipiirity. lliere 
was a door open ; she looked in, and saw grim emptiness. 
Another open door; and througlrthat she saw a man lying 
dead with all his garments on, his head lying athwart a spade 
handle, and an earthenware cruse in Ills hand, as if lie had 
fallen suddenly. 

Romola felt horror taking possession of her. Was she in 
a village of the iiiiburied dead? She wanted to listen if there 
were any faint sound, but the- child cried out afresh when she 
ceased, to feed it, and the cry. filled her ears. At List she 
saw a figure crawling slowly' out of a house, and soon sinking 
back in a sitting posture against the wall. She hastened 
towards the figure ; it was a young woman in fevered anguish, 
and she, too, held a pitcher ■in her hand. As Romola ap- 
proached her she did not' start ; the one need was loo absorb- 
ing for any other idea 'to impress itself on her. 

‘‘ Water ! get me water ! she said, with a inoaniiig utter- 
ance. 

Romola stooped to take the-pitcher, and said geiiilyin Iier 
ear, You shall have water; can you p.pint towards the well ? ” 

The hand was lifted .towards- the more distant end of the 
little street, and Romola ...setoff ' at -once with as much speed as 
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slie could use under the difficulty of carrying the pitclier as well 
as feeding the child. But the little one was getting more con- 
tent as the morsels of sweet pulp were repeated, and ceased 
to distress her with its cry, so that she could give a less dis- 
tracted attention to the objects around her. 

The well lay twenty yards or more beyond the end of the 
street, and as Romola was approaching it her eyes were 
directed to the opposite green slope immediately below the 
church. High up, on a patch of grass between the trees, she 
had descried a cow and a couple of goats, and she tried to 
trace a line of path that would lead her close to that cheering 
sight, when once she had done her errand to the well. Occu- 
pied in this way, she was not aware that she was very near the 
well, and that some one approaching it on the other side had 
fixed a pair of astonished eyes upon her. 

Romola certainly presented a sight which, at that moment 
and in that place, cduld hardly have been seen without some 
pausing and palpitation. With her gaze fixed intently on the 
distant slope, the long lines of her thick gray garment giving 
a gliding character to her rapid walk, her hair rolling back- 
ward and illuminated on the left side by the sun-rays, the little 
olive baby on her right arm now looking out with jet-black 
eyes, she might well startle that youth of fifteen, accustomed 
to swing the censer in the presence of a Madonna less fair and 
marvellous than this. 

‘‘ She carries a pitcher in her hand— to fetch water for the 
sick. It is the Holy Mother, come to take care of the people 
who have the pestilence/' 

It was a sight of awe ; she would, perhaps, be angry with 
those who fetched water for themselves only. The youth 
flung down his vessel in terror, and Romola, aware now of 
some one near her, saw the black and white figure fly as if for 
dear life towards the slope she had just been contemplating. 
But remembering the parched sufferer, she half filled her 
pitcher quickly and hastened back. 

Entering the house to look for a small cup, she saw salt 
meat and meal : there were no signs of want in the dwelling. 
With nimble movement she seated baby on the ground, and 
lifted a cup of water to the sufferer, who drank eagerly and then 
closed her eyes and leaned her head backwards, seeming to 
give herself up to the sense of relief. Presently she opened 
her eyes, and, looking at Romola, said languidly — 

“Who are you? '' 

“ I came over the sea,” said Romola. “ T only came thi? 
morning. Are all the people dead in these houses ? ” 
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, I think they are alMIlnow^ — all that are. not dead..; My 
father and my sister lie dead up stairs, and there' is no one 
to ;biiry them : and soon I shall die.’* ■ 

i\h^t so, I hope,” said' Roniola. ■ am come to take 
care of you. I am used to the pestilence ; I am , not afraid. 
Ikit there must be some left who are. not ill. I saw a yoiitii 
running towards the mountain when I went to tlie welld^ 

** I cannot tell When the pestilence ..came, a great many 
people went away, and drove off the cows and goiits* Give 
me more water I ” 

Romola, suspecting that if she followed the direction of 
the youth’s digiit, she should hud .some men and women who 
were still Jiealthy and able, determined to seek tbmri out at 
once, that she might at least win tliem to take care of llie 
child, and leave iier free to come back :iikI sec how many 
living needed help, and how iruu'iy dead needca.l burial She 
trusted to lier powers of persuasion to corKjuer the aid of the 
linuifoiis, when once she knew what was to be c.!.one. 

Promising the sick woman to come back to her, she lifted 
tlie dark bantling again, and set off to\vards the slope. Site 
felt no bt-irden of choice on her now, no longing lor deatii. 
She was thinking how she would go to the other sufferers, as 
she had gone to that fevered wonian. 

But, with the child on her arm, it was not so easy to her 
as usual to walk up a .slope, and it seemed a long while 
before the winding path took her near the cow and tlie goats. 
She was beginning herself to feel faint from heat, hunger, and 
thirst, and as she .reached a double turning, she paused to 
consider whether she would not' wait, near the cow, which 
some one was likely to come and milk .soon, rather than ' toil 
up to the church before she had take'ii any rest. Raising .her 
eyes to measure the steep distance, she saw peeping betw^een 
the boughs, not more than five yards off, a broad round face, 
watching her attentively, and low.er down the black skirt of 
a priest’s garment, and a hand grasping a bucket. She stood 
mutely observing, and "the face, too, remained motionless. 
Romola had often witnessed the overpowering force of dread 
in cases of pestilence, and- she .was cautious.. 

Raising her voice in- a tone -of' gentle- pleading, she said, 
came over the sea. ■ '.Pam hungry, and so is the cliilcL 
Will you not give us some milk ? ”.■ ■ 

Romola had divined,'-' p.art Of ■ the- truth, but she had not 
divined that preoccupation, of the priest’s mind whicli charged 
her words , with a' strange :significance'. ; Only a little while 
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ago, the yoimg acolyte had brought word to the i^adre that 
he had seen the Holy Mother with the Babe, fetching water 
for the sick : she was as tall as the cypresses, and had alight 
about her head, and she looked up at the church. The 
pievano had not listened with entire belief : he had been 
more than fifty years in the world without having any vision 
of the Madonna, and he thought the boy might have misin- 
terpreted the unexpected appearance of a villager. But he 
had been made uneasy, and before venturing to come down 
and milk his cow, he had repeated many Aves. The pieva- 
no's conscience tormented him a little : he trembled at the 
pestilence, but he also trembled at the thought of the mild- 
faced Mother, conscious that that Invisible Mercy might de- 
mand something more of him than prayers and “ Hails.” In 
this state of mind' — ^unable to banish the image the boy had 
raised of the Mother with the glory about her tending the 
sick — the pievano had come down to milk his cow, and had 
suddenly caught sight of Romola pausing at the parted way. 
Her pleading words, with their strange refinement of tone 
and accent, instead of being explanatory, had a preternatural 
sound for him. Yet he did not quite believe he saw the 
Holy Mother : he was in a state of alarmed hesitation. If 
anything miraculous were happening, he felt there was no 
strong presumption that the miracle would be in his favor. 
He dared not run away ; he dared not advance. 

“ Come down,” said Romola, after a pause. “ Do not 
fear. Fear rather to deny food to the hungry when they ask 
you.” 

A moment after, the boughs were parted, and the com- 
plete figure of a thick-set priest with a broad, harmless face, 
his black frock much worn and soiled, stood, bucket in hand, 
looking at her timidly, and still keeping aloof as he took the 
path towards the cow in silence. 

Romola followed him and watched him without speaking 
again, as he seated himself against the tethered cow, and, 
when he had nervously drawn some milk, gave it to her in a 
brass cup he carried with him in the bucket. As Romola 
put the cup to the lips of the eager child, and afterwards 
drank some milk herself, the Padre observed her from his 
wooden stool with a timidity that changed its character a 
little. He recognized the Hebrew baby, he was certain that 
he had a substantial woman before him ; but there was still 
something strange and unaccountable in Romola's presence 

♦Parish priest 
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itl tills spot, and the .Padre had presentiment that things 
were going to change with him. Moreover, that Ifebrew 
baby was terribly associated with the dread of pestilence. 

' Nevertheless, when Roraola smiled at the little one suck- 
ing its own milky lips, and st.retched out the brass cup again, 
saying,' ‘‘.Give iiS' more, good father,’’ he obeyed less ner- 
vously than before. 

Rooiola on her side was not unobservant ; and 'when the 
second supply of milk had been drunk, she looked clown, at 
the .round-headed man, and said with mild decision — ■ 

And now tel! me, father, how this pestilence came, and 
why you let your people .die without the sacraments, and lie 
unburied. .For I am come over the sea to lieip those wdio 
are left alive — ■.and you, too, .will help them -now.'’ 

He told her the story of the pestilence • and wliile he was 
telling. it, the youth, who had fled before, liad co'.iiie peeping 
and advancing graciually, till at last he stood and watched 
the scene from behind' a neighboring bush. 

Three families of Jews, .tw'enty souls in all, had bee'ii put 
ashore many weeks ago, some of them already ill of tlie pes- 
tilence. The villagers, said the priest, had of course refused 
to give shelter to the miscreants, otherwise than i'li a distant 
'hovel, and under heaps of' straw. But when the strangers 
had. died of the plague, and some of the people had thrown 
the bodies into the sea, the sea had brought them back again 
in a great storm, and everybody was smitten with terror, A 
grave was dug, and the bodies were buried ; but then the 
pestilence attacked the Christians, and the greater number of 
the villagers went away over the mountain, driving away their 
few cattle, and carrying provisions. The priest fiad not 
fled ; he had stayed and prayed for the people, and he had 
prevailed on the youth Jacopo to stay with him ; but lie con- 
fessed that a mortal terror of the plague had taken hold of 
him, and he had not dared to go down into the valley 
You. will fear no longer, father,’’ said Roniola, in a 
.of encouraging authority y “ you will come down with me, ami 
w.e. will see who is .living, and we will look for the dead to 
bury them. ! have walked about for montlis where the pes- 
tilence was, and see, I am strong. Jacopo wall come with 
usj.'.. she added, motioning to the peeping lad, who cainc 
slowly from behind his defensive bush, as If invisible threads 
were dragging him* . ■ 

‘‘Come, Jacopo,” ' said 'Romola again, snniling at 

" 33 ''';',.' 
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You will carry the child for me. See ! your arms are 
strong, and I am tired.” 

That was a dreadful proposal to Jacopo, and to the priest 
also * but they were both under a peculiar influence forcing 
them to obey. The suspicion that Romola was a supernatu 
ral form was dissipated, but their minds were filled instead 
with the more effective sense that she was a human being 
whom God had sent over the sea to command them. 

“Now we will carry down the milk,” said Romola, “and 
see if any one wants it.” 

So they went all together down the slope, and that morn- 
ing the sufferers saw help come to them in their despair. 
There were hardly more than a score alive in the whole valley ; 
but all of these were comforted, most were saved, and the 
dead were buried 

In this way days, weeks, and months passed with Romola 
till the men were digging and sowing again, till the w'omen 
smiled at her as they carried their great vases on their heads 
to the well, and the Hebrew baby was a tottering, tumbling 
Christian, Benedetto by name, having been baptized in the 
church on the mountain-side. But by ‘that time she herself 
was suffering from the fatigue and languor that must come 
after a continuous strain on mind and body. She had taken 
for her dwelling one of the houses abandoned by their own- 
ers, standing a little aloof from the village street^ and here 
on a thick heap of clean straw^ — a delicious bed for those 
who do not dream of down — she felt glad to lie still through 
most of the daylight hours, taken care of along with the little 
Benedetto by a woman whom the pestilence had wudowed. 

Every clay the Padre and Jacopo and the small flock of 
surviving villagers paid their visit to this cottage to see the 
blessed Lady, and to bring her of their best as an offering-— 
honey, fresh cakes, eggs, and polenta. It was a sight they 
could none of them forget, a sight they all told in their oI& 
age — how the sweet and sainted lady with her fair face, her 
golden hair, and her brown eyes that had a blessing in them, 
lay weary with her labors after she had been sent over the 
sea to help them in their extremity, and how the queer little 
black Benedetto used to crawl about the straw by her side 
and want everything that was brought to her, and she al- 
ways gave him a bit of what she took, and told them if they 
loved her they must be good to Benedetto. 

Many legends were afterwards told in that valley about 
the blessed Lady who came over the sea, but they were 
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gends by which all who heard. might know that in times gone 
by a woman had done beautiful loving deeds there, rescuing 
those who were ready to perish. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

HOMEWARD. 

In those silent wintry hoiirs . when Roinola lay resting 
from her weariness, her mind, travelling back over the past, 
and gazing across the undeiined distance of the future, saw 
all objects ftorn a new position. Her experience since tlie 
moineml of her ^vaking in the boat had conic to her with as 
strong an effect as that of the fresh seal on the dissolving 
wax. She liad felt herself without bonds, without motive ; 
sinking in mere egoistic complaining that life could bring her 
no content ; feeling a right to say, “ I am tired of life, iVant 
to die.” That thought had sobbed witliin her as she fell 
asleep, but from the moment after her waking when the cry 
had drawn her, she had not even reflected, as she used to do 
in Florence, that she was glad to live because she could lighten 
sorrow — she had simply lived, with so energetic an impulse 
to share the life around her, to answer the cal! of need and 
do the work which cried aloud to be done, that the reasons 
for living, enduring, laboring, never took the form of argu- 
ment. ■ 

The experience was like a new baptism to Romola. Iii„ 
Florence the simpler relations of' the human being to his fel- 
low-men had been complicated for her with all the special 
ties of marriage, the State, and religious discipleship. and 
when these had disappointed. her trust, the shock seemed to 
have shaken her aloof from life and stunned her sympathy. 
But now she said, It was mere baseness in me to desire 
death. If everything else is doubtful, this suffering lliat i 
can lielpis certain ; il the glory or the cross is an illusion, the 
sorrow is only the truer. Wiile the .strength is in iiiy arm I 
will stretch it out to. the ■fainting’:; while the light visits tiiy 
eyes they shall seek £he.'forsake.nd’ .■ 

And then the past arose with a fresh ap'p,e.a!do her. Her 
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work in this green valley was done, and the emotidhs that 
were disengaged from the people imroediately around her 
rushed back into the old deep channels of use and affection. 
That rare possibility of self-contemplation which comes in any 
complete severance from our wonted life made her judge her- 
self as she had never done before : the compunction which is 
inseparable from a sympathetic nature keenly alive to the 
possible experience of others, began to stir in her with grow- 
ing force. She questioned the justness of her own con- 
clusions, of her own deeds ^ she had been rash, arrogant, 
always dissatisfied that others were not good enough, while 
she herself had not been true to what her soul had once 
recognized as the best. She began to condemn her flight : 
after all, it had been cowardly self-care ; the grounds on which 
Savonarola had once taken her back were truer, deeper than 
the grounds she had had for her second flight. How could 
she feel the needs of others and not feel, above all, the needs 
of the nearest ? 

But then came reaction against such self-reproach. The 
memory of her life with Tito, of the conditions which made 
their real union impossible, while their external union imposed 
a set of false duties on her which were essentially the conceal- 
ment and sanctioning of what her mind revolted from, told 
her that flight had been her only resource. All minds, except 
such as are delivered from doubt by dulness of sensibility, 
must be subject to this recurring conflict where the many- 
twisted conditions of life have forbidden the fulfilment of a 
bond. For in strictness there is no leplacing of relations : 
the presence of the new does not nullify the failure and breach 
of the old. Life has lost its perfection : it has been maimed ; 
and until the wounds are quite scarred, conscience continu- 
ally casts backward, doubting glances.' 

Romola shrank with dread from the renewal of her proxim- 
ity to Tito, and yet she was uneasy that she had put herself 
out of reach of knowing what was his fate — uneasy that the 
moment might yet come when he would be in misery and need 
her. There was still a thread of pain within her, testifying to 
those words of Fra Girolamo, that she could not cease to be 
a wife. Could anything utterly cease for her that had once 
mingled itself with the current of her hearths blood ? 

Florence, and all her life there had come back to her like 
hunger ; her feelings could not go wandering after the possible 
and the vague : their living fibre was fed with the memory of 
familiar things. And the thought that she had divided her- 
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self .from them forever -became"' more and more importunate 
in these hours that were unfilled with, action.: What if Fra 
Girolamo had been wrong ? What if the life., of Florence was 
a. web of inconsistencies ? Was .she, theny .something liiglier, 
that. she should shake the dust from off her ' feety and say, 
“ This world is not good enough; for me ? . If she had been 
really higher, she would not so easily have lost all her., trust. 

. Her indignant grief for her godfather had no loiiger.co.iii' 
plete possession of her, and her ■ sense of debt to vSavonarola 
was recovering predominance. Nothing that had come, or 
was to come, could do away with tlie fact that there had been 
a great inspiration in him -which had waked a new li.fe In her. 
Who, in all' her -experience, could demand the same. gratitude 
from her as he ? 'His erro.rvS — might they not bring calam- 
ities ? 

She could not rest. She hardly knew whether it was her 
strength returning with the budding leaves that niarle Ikt 
active again, or wbetherit washer eager longing to get nearer 
Florence. She did not imagine herself daring to enter Flor- 
ence, but the desire to be near enough to learn what wa.s hap- 
pening there urged itself with a strength that excluded, all 
other purposes. 

And .one March morning the people in the valley were 
gathered together to see the ' blessed Lady depart. Jacopo 
.had fetched a mule for her, and- was going with her over the 
mountains. The Padre, too, was going with her to the near- 
est town, that he might help her in learning the safest w^ay by 
wiiich she m.ight get to 'Pistoja, Her store of trinkets and 
money, untouched in this valley, was abundant for her needs. 

If Romola had been less drawn by the longing that was 
t.aking her away, it would have been a hard, -moment for her 
w.h.en she walked along the. village street for the last lime, 
while the Padre and Jacopo, wdth the mule, were awaiting 
her near the well. Her steps were hindered by the wailing 
people,., who knelt and kissed her hands', then clung to her 
skirts and kis.sed the gray folds, crying, Ah, why will you go, 
wh.en the good .season is beginning and the crops will be 
plentiful? -Why will you. go ?.” 

.: . “ Do not be sorry,’’ said Romola, “ you are well .now., and 
I shall remember you. .1 must go and sec if my owil people 
waiitmie.” . . 

Ah, yes, if they 'have .the pe'stiience ! 

Look at us again, -.'M'ad.'onna'..!;”' -. . 

Yes, yes, w^e.. will..- be. good to the little .Bene-detto I . 
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At last Romoia mounted her mule, but a vigorous scireaM- 
ing from Benedetto as he saw her turn from him in this new 
position, was an excuse for all the people to follow her and 
insist that he must ride on the mule’s neck to the foot of the- 
slope. 

The parting must come at last, but as Romoia turned 
continually before she passed out of sight, she saw the little 
flock lingering to catch the last waving of her hand. 


CHAPTER LXX. 

MEETING AGAIN. 

On the fourteenth of April Romoia was once more within 
the walls of Florence. Unable to rest at Pistoja, where com 
tradictory reports reached her about the Trial by Fire, she 
had gone on to Prato ; and was beginning to think that she 
should be drawn on to Florence in spite of dread, when she 
encountered that monk of San Spirito who had been her god- 
father’s confessor. From him she learned the full story of 
Savonarola’s arrest, and of her husband’s death. This Angus- 
tinian monk had been in the stream of people who had fol- 
lowed the wagon with its awful burthen into the Piazza, and 
he could tell her what w^as generally known in Florence-— that 
Tito had escaped from an assaulting mob by leaping into the 
Arno, but had been murdered on the bank by an old man who 
had long had an enmity against him. But Romoia under- 
stood the catastrophe as no one else did. Of Savonarola the 
monk told her, in that tone of unfavorable prejudice w^hich 
was usual in the Black Brethren (Frati Neri) towards the 
brother who showed white under his black, that he had con- 
fessed himself a deceiver of the people. 

Romoia paused no longer. That evening she was in 
Florence, sitting in agitated silence under the exclamations of 
joy and wailing, mingled with exuberant narrative, which were 
poured into her ears by Monna Brigida, who had backslided 
into false hair in Romola’s absence, but now drew it off again 
and declared she would not mind being gray, if her dear child 
would stay with her. 

Romoia was too deeply moved by the main events which 
she had known before coming to Florence, to he wrought 
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Upon by the doubtful gossipirlg details added in Brigida's nar- 
rative., The tragedy of her husband’s death, of Fra Girolamo’s 
Gonfession of duplicity under the coercion of torture, left her 
hardly any power of apprehending minor circumstances. Ail 
the. mental activity .she could e.xert under that, load . of awe- 
stricken griefj was absorbed by two purposes , wdiic.h must 
supersede every other; to .try and 'see Savonarola, and to 
learn what had become of Tessa and the children. 

. ^‘Tell me, cousin,” she said' abruptly, when Moiiiia 
.Brigida’s tongue had .run. quite away from troubles into pro- 
jects of Romola’s .living with he.r, has, anything been seen 
or said since Tiro’s death of -a young woman with two little 
children?” 

Brigida started, rounded her eyes, and lifted up her hands. 
Cristo ! no. Whatl was he so bad as that, my |)Of>r 
child ? Ah, then, that was why you went away, and left me 
word only that you wmt of your own free will. U'ell, well ; 
if I’d known that, I shouldn’t have thought you so strange 
and flighty. For .1 did say to myself, though .1. didn't, tell any- 
body else, ‘What wars she to go aw'ay from her Imsband for, 
leaving him to mischief, only because they cut poor ]jernardo''s 
head off? She’s got her father’s temper,’ I said, ‘ that’s what 
it isd Well, well ; never scold me, child : Bardo remits fierce, 
you can’t deny it. But if you had only told rne the truth, 
that there was a young hussey and children, I should have 
understood,, it all. Anything seen or said of her ? No; and 
the less the better. They say enough of ill about him without 

that. But since that was the reason you went ” 

No, dear cousin,” said Romola, interrupting her earnestly, 
‘‘pray do. not talk so. I wish above all things to find that 
young wo.m an and. her children, and to take care of them. 
They are quite helpless. Say nothing, against it ; that is the 
thing ,I shall do first of all.” 

“ Weil,” said Monna Brigida, shrugging her shoulders and 
lowering her' voice with, an air of puzzled cliscoinfitiire, .if 
; that’s being a Piagnone, I’ve been taking peas for paternos- 
ters. ■ , Why, .Fra Girolamo said ,as good as that widows oiigiit 
not. to marry again. , 'Step in. at the door and it’s a sin ain! a 
shame, it seems; but come down, the chimney and yoiiVt; 
welcome. children-— Santiddio 1 

Cousin, the poor thing has done no conscious wrong : 
.she is ignorant of. everything. ■ ' Twill tel! you— but not now,” 

Early the next anorning Romola’s., steps were directed to 
the house beyond San ■Am.brogio 'where she hat! once foiiiiii 
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Tessa ; but it was as she had feared : Tessa was gone* 
Romola conjectured that Tito had sent her away beforehand 
to some spot where he had intended to join her, for she did 
not believe that he would willingly part with those children. 
It was a painful conjecture, because, if Tessa were out of 
Florence, there was hardly a chance of finding her, and Ro- 
mola pictured the childish creature waiting and waiting at 
some wayside spot in wondering, helpless misery. Those 
who lived near could tell her nothing except that old deaf 
Lisa had gone away a week ago with her goods, but no one 
knew where Tessa had gone. Romola saw no further active 
search open to her; for she had no knowledge that could 
serve as a starting-point for inquiry, and not only our innate 
reserve but a more noble sensitiveness made her shrink from 
assuming an attitude of generosity in the eyes of others by 
publishing Tessa’s relation to Tito, along with her own desire 
to find her. Many days passed in anxious inaction. Even 
under strong solicitation from other thoughts Romola found 
her heart palpitating if she caught sight of a pair of round 
brown legs, or of a short woman in the contadina dress. 

She never for a moment told herself that it was heroism 
or exalted charity in her to seek these beings ; she needed 
something that she was bound specially to care for ; she 
yearned to clasp the children and to make them love her. 
This at least would be some sweet result, for others as well 
as herself, from all her past sorrow. It appeared there was 
much property of Tito’s to which she had a claim ; but she 
distrusted the cleanness of that money, and she had deter- 
mined to make it all over to the State, except so much as was 
equal to the price of her father’s library. This would be 
enough for the modest support of Tessa and the children. 
But Monna Brigida threw such planning into the back-ground 
by clamorously insisting that Romola must live with her and 
never forsake her till she had seen her safe in Paradise — else 
why had she persuaded her to turn Piagnone ? — and if Romola 
wanted to rear other people’s children, she, Monna Brigida, 
mnst rear them too. Only they must be found first. 

Romola felt the full force of that innuendo. But strong 
feeling unsatisfied is never without its superstition, either of 
hope or despair. Romola’s was the superstition of hope: 
somehow she was to find that mother and the children. And 
at last another direction for active inquiry suggested itself. 
She learned that Tito had provided horses and mules to await 
him in San Gallo ; he was therefore going to leave Florence 
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by. the gate ,o.f San Gallo^ and she, determined, though with- 
out much confidence in the. issue, to try and ascertain from 
the gatekeepers if tliey Inad ■ observed^ any one cc>rresponrling 
to the description of Tessa, with- her. children, to have passed 
.the gates before th*-' morning.. of the ninth of April. Walking 
.along the Via San Gallo, and looking watcli full}' about her 
..through her long .widow’s veil, lest she. should miss any objcict 
...that might aid her, she descried Bratti chaffering with a ciis- 
tomer. That roaming man, she thought, might aid her : slie 
would not mind talking of Tessa to him. But as she put 
aside her veil and crossed, the street towards hini, she saw 
something hanging from' the corner of his basket which, made 
her heart leap with a much stronger hope. 

Bratti, my friend,’’ she said abruptly, “ where did you 
get that necklace? ” 

** Your servant, inadonna,” said Bratti, looking round at; 
her very deliberately, his mind not being subject to surprise. 
“It’s a necklace worth money, but I shall get little Isy it, for 
my heart’s too tender for a trader’s ; I have promised to keep 
it in pledge.” 

'Pray tell me where you got it from a little woman 
named Tessa, is it not true? ” 

“ Ah ! if you know her,” said Bratti, and would redeem 
it of me at a small profit, and give it her again, you’d be do- 
ing a charity, for she cried at parting with .it— y.oii’d have 
thought she was ruirning into a brook. .It’s a small profit I’ll 
charge you. You shall have it for a fiorin, for I don’t like to 
be hard-hearted,” 

Where is she ? ” said Romola, giving him the money, 
and unclasping the necklace from the basket in joyful . agita- 
tion. 

Outside the gate there, at the other end of the Borgo, 
at old Sibilla Manetti’s : anybody will tell you which is the 
house.” 

Romola went along with winged feet, blessing that incident 
of the Carnival which had made her learn by heart the a|> 
pearance of this necklace. . Soon 'She was at the iK.use slie 
sought. The 3^oung woman and the children were in the inner 
room— were to. have been fetched away a forlnigltl ago and 
more- — had no money, only their clothes, to pay a |;)oor wido .v 
. with , lor , their food and lodging. But since madonna knew 
them- — —Romola waited’, to- hear .no more but opened the 
door. ■ . 

Tessa was seated on .the low bed-; her. crying- bad passed 
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into tearless sobs, and she was looking with sad blank eyes 
at the two children, who were playing in an opposite corner 
— Lillo covering his head with his skirt and roaring at Ninna 
to frighten her, then peeping to see how she bore it. The 
door was a little behind Tessa, and she did not turn round 
when it opened, thinking it was only the old woman : expec- 
tation was no longer alive. Romola had thrown aside her 
veil and paused a moment, holding the necklace in sight. 
Then she said, in that pure voice that used to cheer her 
father — 

Tessa ! ■ 

Tessa started to her feet and looked round. 

“See,” said Romola, clasping the beads on Tessa’s neck, 
“God has sent me to you again.” 

1 he poor thing screamed and sobbed, and clung to the 
arms that fastened the necklace. She could not speak. The 
two children came from their corner, laid hold of their mother’s 
skirts, and looked up with wnde eyes at Romola. 

That day they all went home to Monna Brigida’s, in the 
Borgo degli Albizzi. Romola had made known to Tessa by 
gentle degrees, that Naldo could never come to her again : 
not because he was cruel, but because he was dead. 

“But be comforted, my Tessa,” said Romola. “I am 
come to take care of you always. And we have got Lillo and 
Ninna.” 

Monna Brigida’s mouth twitched in the struggle between 
her awe of Romola and the desire to speak unseasonably. 

“ Let be, for the present,” she thought ; “ but it seems to 
me a thousand years till I tell this little contadina, wdio seems 
not to know how many fingers she’s got on her hand, who 
Romola is. And I will tell her some day, else she’ll nevet 
know her place. It’s all very well for Romola nobody will 
call their souls their own when she’s by ; but if Fm to have 
this puss-faced minx living in my house she must be humble 
to me.” 

However, Monna Brigida wanted to give the children too 
many sweets for their supper, and confessed to Romola, the 
last thing before going to bed, that it would be a shame not 
to take care of such cherubs. 

“But you must give up to me a little, Romola, about their 
eating, and those things. For you have never had a baby, and 
I had twins, only they died as soon as they were born.” 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

THE CONFESSION. 

: .When Romola brought home Tessa and the diildreo^j 
April was already near its close,' and the other great anxiety 
0,11 her mind had been wrought to. its highest pitch by the 
.publication in .print of .Fra'G.irolamo’s Trial, or rather of the 
confessions drawn from him by the sixteen Florentine citi^iens 
commissioned to interrogate him. The appearance of this 
document, issued by order of the Signoria. had callecl forth 
such strong expressions of public suspirion and disconttfnt, 
that severe measures were immediately laVen for recalling it. 
Of course there were copies accidentally mislaid, and a seec.jiid 
edition, not by order of; the Signoria, was soon in the hands 
of eager readers. 

Romola, who began to despair .of ever speaking \siih fra 
(lirolainn, read this evidence again and again, desiring to 
judge it by some clearer light than tlie contradictory impre.s- 
sions that were taking the. form of assertions in the mouths 
of both partisans and enemies. 

In the more devout followers of Savonarola his want of 
constancy under torture, and his retractation of prophetic 
claims, had produced a consternation too profound to be at 
once displaced as it ■ ultimately was by the suspicion, wliicli 
soon grew into a positive datum, that., any reported words of 
his which were in inexplicable contradiction to tlieir .faith in 
him, had not come from the lips of the prophet, but from the 
falsifying pen of Ser Ceccone, that notary of evil repute, who 
had made the digest of the examination. Rut there were ob- 
vious .facts that at once threw .discr^it on the printed docii- 
ment, .Was not the list of- sixteen examiners half made up 
nf the prophet’s bitterest enemies ? Was not the notorious 
Dolfo Spini one of the new .Bh'ght prematurely elected, in 
order to load the dice against a man whose ruin had been 
determined on by the party' in power? It was but a iwirdcr 
with slow formalities that was being transacted in the Old 
Palace, lire Signoria had' resolved to drive a. good bargain 
with the Pope and the Duke. of Milan, by extinguishing the 
man who was as great a molestation, to viclrnis cilizens and 
greedy foreign tyrants as to a':eo'rrupt.'..clergy. Tin,? 'Frnie had 
been doomed beforehand,; and ■: the only question that was 
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pretended to exist now was, whether the Republic, in return 
for a permission to lay a tax on ecclesiastical property shou r 
deliver him alive into the hands of the Pope or whether Sf 
Pope should further concede to the RepubHc what its di^ntv 

demanded— the pnvilege of hanging and burning its ^own 
prophet on its own piazza. uui.mig us own 

Who, under such circumstances, would give full credit to 
this so-called confession .? If the Frate had denied hfs Jro? 
phetic gift, the denial had only been wrenched from hii^ k 

quickly produce raving. What if these wicked exam^erf 

finv. i only had the torture of the rope anTpyet 

thrice, and only on one day, and that his confessions had^been 

S,£.df" Hew"!?' r .’’‘■“il*' »ercio„ to' 

ton., ed in proportion .0 tho dis ”e“ CsToifesiol h'3 
. crewed in the hearts of those who loved him. 

Other friends of Savonarola, who ivere less ardent norti 
sans, did not doubt the substantial genuineness of the cm ' 
ession, however it might have been colored bf^e transnosT 
ons and additions of the notary ; but they arg^d LdSnt v' 

o death, oi even to grave punishment. It must be clear tn 
all impartial men that if this examination represented 
only evidence ag.ainst the Frate, he would df^n^r f ^ 

nis secretary for several years, and who with mnrf- rh,r, 

a nypositior. to crid- 

ground of disobedience to a^mandate an? disr^^^^ 
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which tended to confound the theoretic distinction between 
the Ghurcii and churchmen, and to lighten the scandal of dis* 
obedience. ■, 

Men of ordinary morality and public spirit felt that tlie 
triumph ot the Frate’s enemies was really the triumph of 
gross licence. And keen Florentines like Soderini and 
Piero Guicciardini may well have had an angry smile on 
their lips at a severity which dispensed with all law in order 
to hang and burn a man in whom the seductions of a public 
career had warped the strictness of his veracity ; may well 
have remarked that if the Frate had mixed a nnich deeper 
fraud with a zeal and ability less inconvenient to high per- 
sonages) the fraud would have been regarded as an excellent 
oil for ecclesiastical and political wheels. 

Nevertfieless such shrewd men were forced to admit that) 
however poor a figure the Florentine government made in its 
clumsy pretence of a judicial warrant for what liad in fact 
been predetermined as an act of policy, the rneasureo of tlje 
Pi,>pe against Savonarola were necessary measures of selfale- 
fence. Xot to try and rid Inniself of a man wlio wanted i,o 
stir up the Powers of Europe to sunirnon a General ('ouncil 
and depose him, would have been adding ineptitude to in- 
iquity. There was no denying that towards Alexander the. 
Sixth Savonarola was a rebel, and, wliat was mucli more, a 
dangerous rebel. Florence had heard him say, and had well 
understood what he meant, that lie would not obey the JerlL 
ft was inevitably a life and death struggle between the P'Vate 
and the Pope ; but' it was less inevitable that Florence 
should make itself the Pope’s executioner. 

Roraola’s ears were filled in this way with the suggestions 
of a faith still ardent under its wounds, and the suggestions 
of worldly discernment, Judging things according to a very 
moderate standard of what is. possible to human nature. Slie 
could be satisfied .with ' neither,. She brought to her long 
meditations ove.r that ■printed document many painful observa- 
tions, registered more or less consciously through tlie years 
of her discipleship, which, whispered a presentiment that 
Savonarola’s retractation of his proidietic claims was not 
merely a spasmodic ; effort to escape from toilune Put, on 
the other hand, her soul .cried, out for some ex|,)larialioo of 
Ills lapses which would make, it .s.tiil'piossible for her tc» believe 
that the main striving of :his. life had', been pure and graiK.!, 
fhe recent memory of thC: selfisli ■■ discontent whicli had come 
over her like a blighting wind'-a-long with the loss of her trust 
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in a man who had been for her an incarnation of the hiehest 

1 ^ known to many as 

1 °f “P to them out of the 4rv 

depths of their despair. It was impossible, she said now^ 
tha the negative disbelieving thoughts which had made he^ 
soul arid of all good, could be founded in the truth of thinos • 
impossible that it had not been a livinsf spirit and nn hniirv 
pretence, which had once breathed in fh?Sate“ ,°rfa “ J 
tntdleda new Ua in her. Whatever faiaehood SeS’ hS 
been in him, had been a fall and not a purpose • a aradml 

S“r^dTy°snc'kS‘"’ “ ““'"vnee en- 

had that emphasis and repetition in seff4cusat or^wh 

^keir fellow-men But 

»V“o the d»“ c,e“^^^ "“'t no 

uui^ lu cnecnaiacter ot Savonarola, but also to the 

tone of the confessions, strengthened the impression that the 

fromd if liif ‘ whaUiad really flllen 

cent what him ex- 

cept what turned on his prophetic annunciations. He was 

unvaiying m his statement of the ends he had pursued fnr 
indeed, butfoughTf by labOTbi Jfor’lhe 'vm’l-gL^rend 

rUdifln-Sn”^. ” i1h“S 

sSaSdit-roSSr ks”- i e 

conanLd on Si.htitt^.'ch^ S' 3'^ SSf^o"? 
And in proportion as my first efforts succeeded, I sLul4 
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,!ia¥e adopted further measures. ■ Above' all^ when the. .'General 
Council had once “been brought aboutj, I iote.iided to ixaise 
the prince.s of Christendom, and especia.lly those beyond tlie 
borders of Italy, to .subdue 'the iuMels. It was not niuch in 
my thoughts to get myself made a Cardinal or I’ope, for when 
r should have achieved the w-ork I had in view, I slioiikl, 

; without, being Pope, have been the first man in the world in 
.the authority ' I should have possessed, and the reverence 
that' would have been paid me. If I had been made Pope, I 
would not have refused the' office : but it seems to me ihni 
to be the head of that work was a greater thing than to be 
Pope,, because a m.an without virtue may be .Pope ; but such 
^ work as I miicmpiakd demanded a man of exttikni 

That blending <f ambition \v,ith belief in the huprcraacy of 
goodness imidc no new tone to Romola, who had ht't n listed 
to hear it in the voice that rang through the Duoiof). It was 
the haldt of Savonarola’s nriiid to conceive great tliirgs, and 
to fetd that he was the man to do them. Ini(|i!ity should 
br(mghi low ; the cause of justice, peril}*, and love should 
* triiiniph ’ and it should triumph by his voice, !)y Ills \^T)rk, l)y 
Iris blood. In moments of ecstatic contemplation, doubtless, 
the sense of self melted in the sense of the Uiispeakabki, and 
in that p.art of his experience lay the elements of genuine 
selhabasenieiit ; but in 'the presence of ids fellow-men for 
whom he W'as to act, pre-eminence seemed a necessary concii- 
tion of his life. 

And perhaps tliis confession, even when it described a 
doubleness that w’as. conscious and deliberate, n-fally implied 
no more than that wavering of belief concerning bis own im- 
pressions and motives which most human beings who have 
not a stupid inflexibility of self-confidence must be liable to 
under a marked change, of e'xterna.i conditions, . In a life 
where the experience was so tumultuously mixed as it must 
. have been in the Prate’s, what a possibility wris opened for a 
change of seif-judgment, when, instead of eyes tliat \'eiieratt!(l 
, and knees that .knelt, instead of a great W’ork on its way to 
.accomplishment, and in. its prosperity stamping the agent as 
E; chosen instrument, there came the hooting and the spitting 
and the curses of the crowd : and then the hard faces of eiie- 
,111 ies. made judges pand ,'th.en the; horrible torture, and with 
the torture the irrepressible - cry, It is true, what, you would 
have me say : let me -go.': do ..not -torture me again : yes, yes, 
I am guilty. 0 God'! .. Thy stroke has reached me I 

As Romola thought of- the a'nguish that must have followed 
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the confession—whether, in the subsequent solitude of the 
prison, conscience retracted or confirmed the self-taxing words 
—that anguish seemed to be pressing on her^own heart and 
urging the slow bitter tears. Every vulgar self-ignorant person 
in Florence was glibly pronouncing on this man's demerits, 
while was knowing a depth of sorrow which can only be 
known to the soul that has loved and sought the most perfect 
thing, and beholds itself fallen. 

She had not then seen — what she saw afterwards — the evi- 
dence of the Frate’s mental state after he had thus to lay his 
mouth in the dust. As the days went by, the reports of new 
unpublished examinations, eliciting no change of confessions, 
ceased ; Savonarola was left alone in his prison and allowed 
pen and ink for a while, that, if he liked, he might use his 
poor bruised and strained right arm to write with. He wrote ; 
but what he wrote was no vindication of his innocence, no 
protest against the proceedings used towards him ; it was a 
continued colloquy with that divine purity with which he 
sought complete reunion; it was the outpouring of self-abase- 
ment ; it was one long cry for inward renovation. No linger- 
ing echoes of the old vehement self-assertion, Look at my 
work, for it is good, and those who set their faces against it 
are the children of the devil 1 ” The voice of Sadness tells 
him, “ God placed thee in the midst of the people even as if 
thou hadst been one of the excellent. In this way thou hadst 
taught others, and hast failed to learn thyself. Thou hast cured 
others: and thou thyself has been still diseased. Thy heart 
was lifted up at the beauty of thy own deeds, and through this 
thou hast lost thy wisdom and art become, and shall be to all 
eternity, nothing. . . After so many benefits with which 
God has honored thee, thou art fallen into the depths of the 
sea ; and after so many gifts bestowed on thee, thou, by thy 
pride and vainglory, has scandalized all the world."' And 
when Hope speaks and argues that divine love has not for- 
saken him, it says nothing now of a great work to be done, 
but only says, “Thou are not forsaken, else why is thy heart 
bowed in penitence ? That too is a gift " 

There is no jot of worthy evidence that from the time of 
his imprisonment to the supreme moment, Savonarola thought 
or spoke of himself as a martyr. The idea of martyrdom had 
been to him a passion dividing the dream of the future with 
the triumph of beholding his work achieved. And now, io 
place of both, had come a resignation which he called by nq 
glorifying name* ' ‘ ‘ ‘ " 
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But therefore he may the more fitly be called a martyr by hts 
fellow-men to all time , : For power rose against him not because 
of his sinsy but of his greatness — not because he sought to de- 
ceive the world, but because he sought to make it noble. 
And through that greatness of his he endured a double agony : 
not only the reviling, and the torture, and the death-throe, but 
the agony of sinking from the vision of glorious aclueveniienl 
into that deep shadow where he could only say, count as 
nothing : darkness encompasses me : yet the light 1 saw was 
the true light ,■ 


CHAPTER LXXIL 

THE LAST SILENCE. 

Romola had seemed to hear, as if they had been a cry, 
the words repeated to her by lips— the words uttered 

by Savonarola when he took leave of these brethren of San 
Marco who had come to witness his signature of the confes- 
sion : ‘‘ Fray for me, for God has withdrawn from me the spirit 
of prophecy.’’ 

Those words had shaken her with new doubts as to the 
mode in which he looked back at the past in moments of 
complete self-possession. And the doubts were strengthened 
by more piteous things .still, which soon reached her ears. 

The nineteenth of May had come, and by that day’s sun- 
shine there ' had entered into Florence the two Papal Com- 
missaries, charged with the completion of Savonarola’s trial 
They entered amid the acclamations of the people, calling for 
the death of the Frate. 'For now the popular cry was, It is 
the Frate’s ■ deception that has brought on all our misfor- 
tunes;- let him be burned, and all ' things right will be done, 
and oiir evils , will . cease.” 

'.■The next day it is welFcertihed that there wasfieshand 
fresh torture of the shattered sensitive frame ; and now, at 
the first sight of the horrible implements, Savonarola, in con- 
vulsed agitation, fell on his'- -knees, and in brief passionate 
words retracted Ms confession , declared tiiat he had snukcm 
falsely in denying his prophetic gift, and that if he suffered, 
lie would suffer for the truth-—** -Tlie-. things that I Itave spoken, 
I had them from God.” . , 
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But not the less the torture was laid upon him, and wheii 
he was under it he was asked why he had uttered those re- 
tracting words. Men were not demons in those days, and 
yet nothing but confessions of guilt were held a reason for 
release from torture. The answer came: ‘‘I said it that I 
might seem good j tear me no more, I will tell you the truth.” 

There were Florentine assessors at this new trial, and 
those words of twofold retractation had soon spread. They 
filled Romola with dismayed uncertainty. 

“ But ” — it flashed across her — there will come a moment 
when he may speak. When there is no dread hanging over 
him but the dread of falsehood, when they have brought him 
into the presence of death, when he is lifted above the people, 
and looks on them for the last time, they cannot hinder him 
from speaking a last decisive word. I will be there.” 

Three days after, on the 23d of May, 1498, there was 
again a long narrow platform stretching across the great 
piazza, from the Palazzo Vecchio towards the Tetta de’ Pisani 
But there was no grove of fuel as before : instead of that, 
there was one great heap of fuel placed on the circular area 
which made the termination of the long narrow platform. 
And above this heap of fuel rose a gibbet with three halters 
on it j a gibbet which, having two arms, still looked so much 
like a cross as to make some beholders uncomfortable, though 
one arm had been truncated to avoid the resemblance. 

On the marble terrace of the Palazzo were three tribunals \ 
one near the door for the Bishop, who was to perform the 
ceremony of degradation on Fra Girolamo and the two 
brethren who were to suffer as his followers and accomplices ; 
another for the Papal Commissaries, who were to pronounce 
them heretics and schismatics, and deliver them over to the 
secular arm ; and a third, close to Marzocco, at the corner 
of the terrace where the platform began, for the Gonfaloniere, 
and the Eight who were to pronounce the sentence of death. 

Again the Piazza was thronged with expectant faces; 
again there was to be a great fire kindled. In the majority 
of the crowd that pressed around the gibbet the expectation 
was that of ferocious hatred, or of mere hard curiosity to be- 
hold a barbarous sight. But there were still many spectators 
on the wide pavement, on the roofs and at the windows, who, 
in the midst of their bitter grief and their own endurance of 
insult as hypocritical Piagnoni, were not without a lingering 
hope even at this eleventh hour, that God would interpose, 
by some sign, to manifest their beloved prophet as Hii 
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servant And tlu^e were yet -.more who. looked forward with 
trembling ea^'crness, as Romola did, to that final nionieiit 
when Savonarola might say, *^^0 people, 1 was iiiiiocent of 
deceit.’^ 

' Romola was at a window on.the 'nortli side of the ?ia?:za, 
far away from the marble terrace wliere tlie tribunals stood ; 
and near her, also looking on in painful cioiibt concerning the 
man who had won his early reverence, was a \'oung Id ore n 
tine of two-aiid-twenty, named Jacopo Nardi, afterwards to 
deserve honor as one of the very few who, feeling Frri (liro* 
lamohs eminence, have written about him with the simple 
desire to be veracious* He had said to Romola, with respect- 
ful gentleness, wdien- he saw^ the struggle in her between her 
shuddering horror of' the -scene and her yearning to wi.tness 
what might liapix^n in the last moment— 

IVladonna, there is no need for you. to look at these 
cruel things. 1 will tell }'ou when he comes out of the 
Palazzo. "Fnist to me ; I know what you would seed’ 

Romola covered, her face, but the bootings that sisemed to 
make the liideoiis scene still visible could not be shut out. 
At last her arm was touched, and she heard the words, ‘‘ He 
comes,” She looked ■. towards the Palace, and could see 
Savonarola led out in his Dominican garb ; could see him 
standing before the Bishop, and being stripped of t.lie black 
mantle, the white scapulary and long white tunic, till 'he stood 
i-ii a close woollen under-tunic, that told of no sacred office, no 
rank. , He had been degraded, and cut off from ■ the Church 
M'ilitant. 

The baser part of the multitude deli.ght in. degradations, 
apart .from any hatred y it is the .satire they best uuderslancl. 
There wurs a fresh hoot of triumph. as the three degraded 
brethren, passed on to the tribunal of the Papal Commissaries, 
who were to pronounce: them schismatics and heretics. Did 
not the prophet look .like' a schismatic and heretic now } ,lt 
is easy to believe in the. damnable state of a man who stands 
stripped and degraded. ■ 

Then the third tribunal was passed— that of the Florentine 
officials who were to pronounce sentence, and amongst W'hoiii, 
even at her distance, Romola could discern the odious figure 
of Dolfo Spiiii, indued in the -grave black liicco, as one of the 
Eight 

Then the three figures, in their close white raiment, trod 
their way along the piatfomi,-. amidst yells and grating tones 
of insult. - ■ , , 
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“ Cover your eyes, Madonna,’’ said Jacopo Nardi y ** fra 
Girolamo will be the last.” 

It was not long before she had to uncover them again, 
Savonarola was there. He was not far off her now. He had 
mounted the steps ; she could see him look round on the 
multitude. 

But in the same moment expectation died, and she only 
saw what he was seeing — torches waving to kindle the fuel 
beneath his dead body, faces glaring with a yet worse light; 
she only heard what he was hearing — gross jests, taunts, and 
curses. 

The moment was past. Her face was covered again, and 
she only knew that Savonarola’s voice had passed into eternal 
silence, 

EPILOGUE. 

On the evening of the 226. of May, 1509, five persons® of 
whose history we have known something, were seated in a 
handsome upper room opening on to a loggia which, at its 
right-hand corner, looked all along the Borgo Pinti, and over 
the city gate towards Fiesole, and the solemn heights be 
yond it. 

At one end of the room was an archway opening into a 
narrow inner room, hardly more than a recess, where the 
light fell from above on a small altar covered with fair white 
linen. Over the altar was a picture, discernible at the dis- 
tance where the little party sat only as the small full-length 
portrait of a Dominican Brother. For it was shaded from 
the light above by overhanging branches and wreaths of flow- 
ers, and the fresh tapers below it were unlit. But it seemed 
that the decoration of the altar and its recess was not com- 
plete. For part of the floor was strewn with a confusion of 
flowers and green boughs, and among them sat a delicate 
blue-eyed girl of thirteen, tossing her long light-brown hair out 
of her eyes, as she made selections for the WTeaths she was 
weaving, or looked up at her mother’s work in the same kind, 
and told her how to do it with a little air of instruction. 

For that mother was not very clever at weaving flowers or 
at any other work, Tessa’s fingers had not become more 
adroit with the years— only very much fatter. She got on 
slowly and turned her head about a good deal, and asked 
Minna’s opinion with much deference ; for Tessa never ceased 
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to be, astonished at the wisdom of her. c.liilclren, She still 
wore her con tadiiia gown : it was only, broader than tlie old 
one ; and there was the silver pin in her rough tiirly brown 
hair, and round her neck the memorable, necklace with a red 
cord under it, that ended mysteriously in her bosom Her 
rounded face wore even a more perfect look of childish con- 
tent than in her younger days : everybody was so good in the 
world, Tessa thought ; even Monna Brigida never foiind fault, 
with her now, and did little else tbarv sleep, which was an 
amiable practice in everybody, and one that Tessa liked for 
herself. 

Monna Brigida was asleep at this moment, in a straight- 
Ixicked arm-chair, a con 1^^ of yards off. Her hair, parting 
backward under her black hood, had that soft whitt!ness 
which is not like snow or anything else, but is simirdy the 
lovely whiteness of aged hair. Bier chin had sunk rm lier 
bosom, and Her hands rested on the elbow of her chair. She 
had not been weaving flowers or doing anything dsc: she 
had only been looking on as usiiril, and as usual had fallen 
asleep. 

The other two figures were seated farther off, at the wide 
doorway that opened on to the loggia. Lillo sat on the 
ground with liis back against the angle of .the door-post, and 
his long legs stretched out, while he held a large book open 
on his knee, and, occasionally made a dash with his hand at 
an inquisitive fly, with an air of intere.st stronger than that 
excited by the flnely-printed copy of Petrarch , which he kept 
open at one place, as if he were , learning soniethirg by 
heart. 

..Romola sat nearly opposite Lillo., but she was not observ- 
ing him. Her hands were crossed on .her lap and her eyes 
were fixed absently on the distant iiioin,itains | she was evi-: 
dently unconscious of anything a.roiind her. ■ An. eager life, 
had left its marks upon her: the flnely-moiilcled cheek had 
sunk a little, Ihe golden crown ,was less massive ; but there 
was a pladdity in Romola’s face, which had never heloug'eci. 
to it in youth. It is but once that we can know oni worst 
sorrows, and Romola had known them while life was new. 

Absorbed in this way,- she was not at first aw«are that Lillo 
had ceased to look at his book, and was watching her with a 
slightly impatient air, which meant that he wanted to talk to' 
her, but was not qiute;sure ..whether she would like that emter- 
tainniimt just now. But" petseverving looks make thcmselws 
felt at last. Romola did ■.presently turn away her eyes from 
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the . distance and met Lillo’s impatient dark gaze with a 
brighter and brighter smile. He shuffled along the floor, still 
keeping the book on his lap, till he got close to her and lodged 
his chin on her knee. 

“What is it, Lillo?” said Romolo, pulling his hair back 
from his brow. Lillo was a handsome lad, but his features 
were turning out to be more massive and less regular than 
his father’s. The blood of the Tuscan peasant was in his 
veins. 

“ Mamina Romola, what am I to be?” he said, well con** 
cented that there was a prospect of talking till it would be too 
late to con Spirto gentil ” any longer. 

“ What should you like to be, Liilo? You might be a 
scholar. My father was a scholar, you know, and taught me 
a great deal. That is the reason why I can teach you.” 

“ Yes,” said Lillo, hesitatingly. “ But he is old and blind 
in the picture. Did he get a great deal of glory ! ” 

“ Not much, Lillo. The world was not always very kind 
to him, and he saw meaner men than himself put into higher 
places, because they could flatter and say \/hat was false. 

And then his dear son thought it right to leave him and be- 
come a monk; and after that, my father, being blind and 
lonely, felt unable to do the things that would have made his , 
learning of greater use to men, so that he might still have 
lived in his works after he was in his grave.” 

“ I should not like that sort of life,” said Lillo. “ I should 
like to be something that would make me a great man, and 
very happy besides — something that would not hinder me 
from having a good deal of pleasure.” 

“ That is not easy, my Lillo. It is only a poor sort of hap- 
piness that could ever come by caring very much about our 
own narrow pleasures. We can only have the highest hap- 
piness, such as goes along with being a great man, by having 
wide thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of the world as 
well as ourselves : and this sort of happiness often brings so i 

much pain with it^ that we can only tell it from pain by its 
being what we would choose before everything else, because 
our souls see it is good. There are so many things wrong 
and difficult in the world, that no man can be great— he can 
hardly keep himself from wickedness — unless he gives up 
thinking much about pleasure or rewards, and gets strength 
to endure what is hard and painful. My father had the 
greatness that belongs to integrity \ he chose poverty and 
obscurity rather than falsehood. And there was Fra Giro* f 
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lamo— you Icnow why I keep . to-morrow sacred : had. the 
greatness which belongs to a life spent in struggling against 
powerful , wrong, and in trying- to raise men to the highest 
deeds they are capable of. And so, my Lillo, if you mean to 
act nobly and seek to know the best things God has put 
within reach of men, you must learfi to fix your mind on that 
end, and not on what will happen to you because of it. ..And 
remember, if you. were to choose something lower, and make 
it the rule of your life to seek your own pleasure and escape 
from what is disagreeable, calamity might come just the same ; 
and it would be calamity falling on a l3ase mind, which is the 
one form of sorrow that has no balm in it, and that may well 
make a man say,— ‘ It would, have been better for me if I had 
never been born.’ ■ I, will tell you something, Li!,lo.” 

.Romoia paused for a moment. She had taken Lillo’s 
cheeks between her hands, and his young eyes were meeting 
hers. 

** There was a man to whom I was very near, so that I 
could see a great deal of his life, who made almost every one 
fond of him, for he was young, and clever, and beautiful, and 
his manners to all were gentle and kind. I believe, when I 
first knew him, he never thought of anything cruel or base. 
But because he tried to slip away from everything that was 
unpleasant, and cared for nothing else so much as his own 
safety, he came at last to commit some of the basest deeds — * 
such as make men infamous. He denied his father, and left 
him to misery ; he betrayed every trust that was reposed in 
him, that he might keep himself safe and get rich and pros- 
perous. Yet calamity overtook him.” 

Again ^ Romoia paused. ^ Her voice was unsteady, and Lillo 
was looking up at her with awed wmnder. 

Another time, my Lillo— I will tel! you another time. 
See, there are our old Piero di Cosimo and Nello coining upi 
the Borgo Pinti, bringing us their flowers. Let us go and 
wave our hands to them, that they may know .we see them.*® 

How queer old Piero is ! ” said Lillo, as they stood at 
.the corner of the loggia, watching the, ' advancing figures. 

He abuses you for dressing .the alter, .and thinking so much 
of Fra Giolamo, and yet he brings you. the flowers.’’ 

Never mind,” sa.id Romoia. ‘ There are many good 
people who did not ■ love;.. Fra- ■■ Giro! raa. Perhaps 1 should 
never have learned to love him if he had not helped me when 
I was in great need.” 
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PREFACE, 


WrsiiKS have often been expressed that the articles 
known to liave been written by George Eliot in tlic 
J^emf- 7 £f before she had become . fanions 
under that pseudonym, shouid be repubiished. • Those 
wishes a!'c now gratified— as far, at any rate, as it is 
|.)0&siblc to gratify them. For it was not George Eliot's 
desire that the whole of those articles should be rescued 
from oblivion. And in order that there might be no 
doubt on the subject, she made, some time before her 
death,. a collection of such of her fugitive writings as 
she considered deserving of a permanent form ; care- 
fully revised them for the press ; and left them, in the 
order in which they here appear, with written injunc- 
tions that no other pieces written by her, of date prior 
to 1857, should be repubiished. 

it will thus be seen that the present collection of 
Essays has the weight, of her sanction, and has had, 
moreover, the advantage of such corrections and alter- 
ations as a revision long subsecpient to the period , of 
writing may have' suggested. to her. .. 

The opportunity afforded by this, rcpiiblicatioii 
seemed a suitable one for giving to the world some 
“ notes/,* as George Eliot simply called them, wdiicli 
belong to a much later periodj and which have not 
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been previously published The exact date of their 
writing cannot be fixed with any certainty, but it must 
have been some time between the appearance of Mid- 
dlemarch’’ and that of ^‘Theophrastus Such.” They 
were probably written without any distinct view to 
publication-some of them for the satisfaction of her 
own mind ; others perhaps as memoranda, and with an 
idea of working them out more fully at some later time. 
It may be of interest to know that, besides the “notes” 
here given, the note-book contains four which appeared 
in “Theophrastus Such,” three of them practically as 
they there stand ; and it is not impossible that some of 
those in the present volume might also have been so 
utilized had they not happened to fall outside the gen- 
eral scope of the work. The marginal titles are George 
Eliot’s own, but for the general title, “ Leaves from a 
Note-book,” I am responsible. 

I need only add that, in publishing these notes, I 
have the complete concurrence of my friend, Mr. 
Cross. 

Charles Lee Lewes, 

Highgate, December, 1883. 
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WORLDLIXESS AXD OTHER-WORLDLINESS: 
THE POET YOILNG. 


The study of men, as they have appeared in differ- 
eni ages, and under various social comlitions, m.'iy be 
considered as tfie natural history of tlie race. T.„.et us, 
tlien, for a moment imagine ourselves, as students of 
this natural liistory, ‘Siredging the first liulf of the 
eigiiteenth century in searcii of specimens. the 

year 1730 we liave b an led up a remarkable individual 
of the species dwme — a surprising name, considering 
the nature of the animal before us ; but we are used to 
unsuital)]e names in natural history. Let us exaiiiine 
this individual at our leisure. He is on the verge of 
fifty, and has recently undergone his metamorphosis 
into the clerical form. Rather a paradoxical speciineii, 
if you observe him narrowly ; a sort of cross between 
a sycophant and a psalmist ; a poet whose iniagiiiation 
is alternately fired by the “ Last Day and by a crea- 
tion of peers, who fluctuates between rliapsodic ap- 
plause of King George and rhapsodic applause of Je-, 
liovali. After spending ‘‘a foolish youth., the sport of 
peers and poets,'* after being . a' hanger-tm of the pro- 
fligate Duke of Wharton, after aiming in vain at a. par- 
liamentary career, and angling for pensions and },)re- 
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ferment with fulsome dedications and fustian odes, he 
is a little disgusted with his imperfect success, and has 
determined to retire from the general mendicancy busi- 
ness to a particular branch ; in other words, he has de- 
termined on that renunciation of the world implied in 
‘‘taking orders,” with the prospect of a good living and 
an advantageous matrimonial connection. And he per - 
sonifies the nicest balance of temporalities and spirit- 
ualities. He is equally impressed with the momen- 
tousness of death and of burial fees ; he languishes at 
once for immortal life and for “livings;” he has a fer- 
vid attachment to patrons in general, but, on the whole, 
prefers the almighty. He will teach, with something 
more than official conviction, the nothingness of earthly 
things ; and he will feel something more than private 
disgust if his meritorious efforts in directing men’s at- 
tention to another world are not rewarded by substan- 
tial preferment in this. His secular man believes in 
cambric bands and silk stockings as characteristic at- 
tire for “ an ornament of religion and virtue ; ” hopes 
courtiers will never forget to copy Sir Robert Walpole ; 
and writes begging-letters to the King’s mistress. His 
spiritual man recognizes no motives more familiar 
than Golgotha and “ the skies ; ” it walks in graveyards, 
or it soars among the stars. FI is religion exhausts it- 
self in ejaculations and rebukes, and knows no medium 
between the ecstatic and the sententious. If it were 
not for the prospect of immortality, he considers, it 
would be wise and agreeable to be indecent, or to 
murder one’s father ; and, heaven apart, it would be 
extremely irrational in any man not to be a knave. 
Man, he thinks, is a compound of the angel and the 
brute : the brute is to be humbled by being reminded 
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of its relation to the stalls/’ and frightened into mod- 
eration by the contemplation of deathbeds and skulls ; 
the angel is to be developed by vituperating this world 
and exalting the next ; and by this double process you 
get the Christian — ‘^the highest style of man.” With 
all this, our new-made divine is an unmistakable poeL 
To a clay compounded chiefly of the worldling and the 
rhetorician, there is added a real spark of Promethean 
lire. He will one day clothe his apostrophes and ob- 
jurgations, his astronomical religion and his charnel- 
house morality, in lasting verse, which will stand, like 
a Juggernaut made of gold and jewels, at once mag- 
nificent and repulsive : for this divine is Edward Young, 
the future author of the Night Thoughts.” 

Judging from Young’s works, one might imagine 
that the preacher had been organized in him by here- 
ditary transmission through a long line of clerical fore- 
fathers, — that the diamonds of the “ Night Thoughts 
had been slowly condensed from the charcoal of ances- 
tral sermons. Yet it was not so. His grandfather, ap- 
parently, wrote himself gentleman^ xioX, clerk ; and there 
is no evidence that preaching had run in the family 
blood before it took that turn in the person of the 
poet’s father, who was quadruply clerical, being at 
once rector, prebendary, court chaplain, and dean- 
Young was born at his father’s rectory of Upham, in 
1681, In due time the boy went to Winchester Col- 
lege, and subsequently, though not till he was twenty- 
two, to Oxford, where, for his father’s sake, he was be- 
friended by the wardens of two colleges, and in 1708, 
three years after his father’s death, nominated by Arch- 
bishop Tenison to a law fellowship at All Souls. Of 
Young’s life at Oxfoi'd, in these years, hardly anything 
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is known. His biographer, Croft, has nothing to tell 
us but the vague report that, when Young found 
himself independent and his own master at Ail Souls, 
he was not the ornament to religion and morality that 
he afterwards became,'’ and the perhaps apocryphal 
anecdote, that Tindal, the atheist, confessed himself 
embarrassed by the originality of Young’s arguments. 
Both the report and the anecdote, however, are borne 
out by indirect evidence. As to the latter, Young has 
left us sufficient proof that he was fond of arguing on 
the theological side, and that he had his own way of 
treating old subjects. As to the former, we, learn that 
Pope, after saying other things which we know to be 
true of Young, added, that he passed a foolish youth, 
the sport of peers and poets and, from all the indi- 
cations we possess of his career till he was nearly fifty, 
we are inclined to think tliat Pope’s statement only 
errs by defect, and that he should rather have said, 
foolish youth and middle agek It is not likely that 
Young was a very hard student, for he impressed John- 
son, who saw him in his old age, as ‘^not a great 
scholar,” and as surprisingly ignorant of what Johnson 
thought ‘‘quite common maxims” in literature; and 
there is no evidence that he filled either his leisure or 
his purse by taking pupils. His career as an author 
did not begin till he was nearly thirty, even dating 
from the publication of a portion of the Last Day,” 
in the Tatler ; so that he could hardly have been ab- 
sorbed in composition. But where the fully developed 
insect is parasitic, we believe the larva is usually para- 
sitic also, and we shall probably not be far wrong in 
supposing that Young at Oxford, as elsewhere, spent 
a good deal of his time in hanging about possible and 
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actual patrons, and accommodating himself to their 
habits with considerable flexibility of conscience and 
of tongue ; being none the less ready, upon occasion, 
to present himself as the champion of theology, and to 
rhapsodize at convenient moments in the company of 
the skies or of skulls. That brilliant profligate, the 
Duke of Wharton, to whom Young afterwards clung 
as his chief patron, was* at this time a mere boy ; and, 
though it is probable that their intimacy had already 
begun, since the Duke’s father and motherwere friends 
of the old Dean, that intimacy ought not to aggravate 
any unfavorable inference as to Young’s Oxford life. 
It is less likely that he fell into any exceptional vice, 
than that he differed from the men around him chiefly 
in his episodes of theological advocacy and rhapsodic 
solemnity. He probably sowed his wild oats after the 
coarse fashion of his times, for he has left us sufficient 
evidence that his moral sense was not delicate ; but 
his companions, who were occupied in sowing their 
own oats, perhaps took it as a matter of course that he 
should be a rake, and were only struck with the excep- 
tional circumstance that he was a pious and moralizing 
rake. 

There is some irony in the fact that the two first 
poetical productions of Young, published in the same 
year, were his Epistle to Lord Lansdowne,” celebrat- 
ing the recent creation of peers— Lord Lansdowne’s 
creation, in particular— and the “Last Day.” Other 
poets, besides Young, found the device for obtaining a 
Tory majority by turning twelve insignificant common- 
ers into insignificant lords, an irresistible stimulus to 
verse ; but no other poet showed so versatile an enthu- 
siasm, so nearly equal an ardor for the honor of the 
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new baron and the honor of the Deity. But the two- 
fold nature of the sycophant and the psalmist is not more 
strikingly shown in the contrasted themes of the two 
poems, than in the transitions from bombast about mon- 
archs to bombast about the resurrection, in the ‘^Last 
Day” itself. The dedication of this poem to Queen 
Anne, Young after'wards suppressed, for he was always 
ashamed of having flattered a dead patron. In this 
dedication, Croft tells us, “he gives her Majesty praise 
indeed for her victories, but says that the author is 
more pleased to see her rise from this lower world, 
soaring above the clouds, passing the first and second 
heavens, and leaving the fixed stars behind her ; 
nor will he lose her there, he says, but keep her still 
in view through the boundless spaces on the other side 
of creation, in her journey towards eternal bliss, till 
he behold the heaven of heavens open, and angels re- 
ceiving and conveying her still onward from the stretch 
of his imagination, which tires in her pursuit, and falls 
back again to earth.” 

The self-criticism which prompted the suppression 
of the dedication did not, however, lead him to improve 
either the rhyme or the reason of the unfortunate 
couplet : 

“When other Bourbons reign in other lands, 

And, if men’s gins forbid not, other Amies.” , 

In the “ Epistle to Lord Lansdowne ” Young indi- 
cates his taste for the drama ; and there is evidence 
that his tragedy of Busiris ” was “in the theatre” as 
early as this very year, 1713, though it was not brought 
on the stage till nearly six years later ; so that Young 
was now very decidedly bent on authorship, for which 
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his degree of B.C.L., taken in this year, was doubtless 
a magical equipment. Another poem, “ The Force of 
Religion ; or. Vanquished Love,'’ founded on the exe- 
cution of Lady Jane Grey and her husband, quickly 
followed, showing fertility in feeble and tasteless verse ; 
and on the Queen’s death, in 1714, Young lost no time 
in making a poetical lament for a departed patron a 
vehicle for extravagant laudation of the new monarch. 
No further literary production of his appeared until 
1716, when a Latin oration which he delivered, on the 
foundation of the Codrington Library at All Souls, 
gave him a new opportunity for displaying his alacrity 
in inflated panegyric. 

In 1717 it is probable that Young accompanied the 
Duke of Wharton to Ireland, though so slender are the 
materials for his biography, that the chief basis for this 
supposition is a passage in his ‘‘ Conjectures on Origi- 
nal Composition,” written when he was nearly eighty, 
in which he intimates that he had once been in that 
country. But thei'e are many facts surviving to indi- 
cate that for the next eight or nine years Young was a 
sort oi attache' oi Wharton’s. In 1719, according to 
legal records, the Duke granted him an annuity, in 
consideration of his having relinquished the office of 
tutor to Lord Burleigh, with a life annuity of jQioo a 
year, on his Grace’s assurances that he would provide 
for him in a much more ample manner. And again, 
from the same evidence, it appears that in 1721 Young 
received from Wharton a bond for ;^6oo; in. compen- 
sation of expenses incurred in standing for Parliament 
at the Duke’s desire, and as an earnest of greater ser- 
vices which, his Grace had promised him on his refrain- 
ing from the spiritual and temporal advantages of 
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takinig orders with a certainty of two livings in the 
gift of his college. It is clear, therefore, that lay ad- 
vancement, as long as there was any chance of it, had 
more attractions for Young than clerical preferment ; 
and that at this time he accepted the Duke of Wharton 
as the pilot of his career. 

A more creditable relation of Young’s was his friend- 
ship with Tickell, with whom he was in the habit of in- 
terchanging criticisms, and to whom, in 1719 — the same 
year, let us note, in which he took his doctor’s degree 
— he addressed his Lines on the Death of Addison.” 
Close upon these followed his ‘‘ Paraphrase of Part of 
the Book of Job,” with a dedication to Parker, recently 
made Lord Chancellor, showing that the possession of 
Wharton’s patronage did not prevent Young from fish- 
ing in other waters. He knew nothing of Parker, but 
that did not prevent him from magnifying the new 
Chancellor’s merits ; on the other hand, he did know 
Wharton, but this again did not prevent him from pre- 
fixing to his tragedy, ‘‘The Revenge,” which appeared 
in 1721, a dedication attidbuting to the Duke all virtues, 
as well as all accomplishments. In the concluding sen- 
tence of this dedication. Young naively indicates that a 
considerable ingredient in his gratitude was a lively 
sense of anticipated favors. “ My present fortune is 
his bounty, and my future his care ; which I will ven- 
ture to say will always be remembered to his honor ; 
since he, I know, intended his generosity as an en- 
couragement to merit, though, through his very par- 
donable partiality to one who bears him so sincere a 
duty and respect, I happen to receive the benefit of it.” 
Young was economical with his ideas and images ; he 
was^ rarely satisfied with using a, clever; thing once, and 
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this bit of ingenious humility was afterwards made to 
do duty in the ‘‘Instalment/’ a poem addressed to 
Walpole: 

“Be this thy partial smile, from censure free, 

’Twas meant for merit, though it fell on me.” 

It was probably “The Revenge” that Young was - 
writing when, as we learn from Spence’s anecdotes, 
the Duke of Wharton gave him a skull with a candle 
fixed in it, as the most appropriate lamp by which to 
A¥rite tragedy. According to Young’s dedication, the 
Duke was “accessory” to the scenes of this tragedy 
ill a more important way, “ not only by suggesting the 
most beautiful incident in them, but by making all 
possible provision for the success of the whole.” A 
statement which is credible, not indeed on the ground 
of Young’s dedicatory assertion, but from the known 
ability of the Duke, who, as Pope tells us, possessed 

“each gift of Nature and of Art, 

And wanted nothing but an honest heart.” 

The year 1722 seems to have been the period of a 
visit to Mr. Dodington, at Eastbury, in Dorsetshire — 
the “pure Dorsetian downs ” celebrated by Thomson 
— in which Young made the acquaintance of Voltaire ; 
for in the subsequent dedication of his “ Sea Piece ” to 
“Mr. Voltaire,” he recalls their meeting on Dorset 
Downs ; and it was in this year that Christopher Pitt, a 
gentleman-poet of those days, addressed an “ Epistle to 
Dr. Edward Young, at Eastbury, in Dorsetshire,” which 
has least the merit of this biographical couplet; 

“While with your Dodington retired you sit, 
piarm’d with his flowing Burgundy and wit,” 
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Dodlngton, apparently, was charmed in his turn, for 
he told Dr. Warton that Young was far superior to 
the French poet in the variety and novelty of his /w^- 
nioU and repartees.” Unfortunately, the only speci- 
men of Young's wit on this occasion that has been 
preserved to us is the epigram represented as an ex- 
tempore retort (spoken aside, surely) to Voltaire's 
criticism of Milton's episode of Sin and Death : 

“ Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin ; ” — 

an epigram which, in the absence of flowing Bur- 
gundy,” does not strike us as remarkably brilliant. 
Let us give Young the benefit of the doubt thrown on 
the genuineness of this epigram by his own poetical 
dedication, in which he represents himself as having 
‘‘soothed” Voltaire's “rage” against Milton “with 
gentle rhymes ; ” though in other respects that dedica- 
tion is anything but favorable to a high estimate of 
Young’s wit. Other evidence apart, we should not be 
eager for the after-dinner conversation of the man who 
wrote, 

“ Thine is the Drama, how renown’ d ! 

Thine Epic’s loftier trump to sound 
But let Ariou's sea-strung harp he mine : 

But where's his dolphin ? Nnozdst thou tohere ? 

May that he found in thee^ Voltaire/" 

The “Satires” appeared in 1725 and 1726, each, of 
course, with its laudatory dedication and its compli- 
ments insinuated among the rhymes. The seven th and 
last is dedicated to Sir Robert Walpole, is very short, 
and contains nothing in particular except lunatic fiat- 
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tery of George L and his prime minister, attributing 
that monarch’s late escape from a storm at sea to the 
miraculous influence of his grand and virtuous soul — 
for George, he says, rivals the angels : 

“George, who in foes can soft affections raise, 

And charm envenomed satire into praise. 

Nor human rage alone his pow’r perceives, 

But the mad winds and the tumultuous waves. 

Ev’n storms (Death’s fiercest ministers !) forbear, 

And in their own wild empire learn to spare. 

Thus, Nature’s self, supporting Man’s decree. 

Styles Britain’s sovereign, sovereign of the sea.” 

As for Walpole, what he felt at this tremendous crisis 

“No powers of language, but his own, can tell, — 

His own, wliicli Nature and the Graces form, 

At will, to raise, or hush, the civil storm.” 


It is a coincidence worth noticing, that this seventh 
Satire was published in 1726, and that the warrant of 
George I., granting Young a pension of ;^2oo a-year 
from Lady-day, 1725, is dated May 3, 1726. The grati- 
tude exhibited in this Satire may have been chiefly 
prospective, but the Instalment ” — a poem inspired 
by the thrilling event of Walpole’s installation as 
Knight of the Garter — was clearly written with the 
double ardor of a man who has got a pension, and 
hopes for something more. His emotion about Wal- 
pole is precisely at the same pitch as his subsequent 
emotion about the Second Advent In the ‘Hnstah 
'rnent ” he says : 

“ With invocations some their hearts inflame 5 
I need no muse^ a Walpole is my ihemed\ 
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And of God coming to judgment, he says, in the 
“ Night Thoughts: '' 

“ I find my inspiration in my tlieme ; 

The grandeur of my subject is my inuseN 

Nothing can be feebler than this ‘‘Instalment/’ ex» 
cept in the strength of impudence with which the 
writer professes to scorn the prostitution of fair fame, 
the “ profanation of celestial fire.” 

Herbert Croft tells us that Young made more than 
three thousand pounds by his “ Satires ” — a surpidsing 
statement, taken in connection with the reasonable 
doubt he throws on the story related in Spence’s An- 
ecdotes,” that the Duke of Wharton gave Young jQ'iooo 
for this work. Young, however, seems to have been 
tolerably fortunate in the pecuniary results of his pub- 
lications ; and with his literary profits, his annuity from 
Wharton, his fellowship, and his pension, not to men- 
tion other bounties which may be inferred from the high 
merits he discovers in many men of wealth and posi- 
tion, we may fairly suppose that he now laid the foun- 
dation of the considerable fortune he left at his death. 

It is probable that the Duke of Wharton’s final de- 
parture for the Continent and disgrace at Court in 
1726, and the consequent cessation of Young’s reliance 
on his patronage, tended not only to heighten the tem- 
perature of his poetical enthusiasm for Sir Robert 
Walpole, but also to turn his thoughts towards the 
Church again, as tlie second-best means of rising in the 
world. On the accession of George II., Young found 
the same transcendent merits in him as in his prede- 
cessor, and celebrated them in a style of poetry previ- 
ously unattempted by him — the Pindaric qde, a poet4c 
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form which helped him to surpass himself in furious 
bombast. “ Ocean, an Ode : concluding with a Wish/* 
was the title of this piece. He afterwards pruned it, 
and cut off, among other things, the concluding Wish, 
expressing the yearning for humble retirement, which, 
of course, had prompted him to the effusion ; but we 
may judge of the rejected stanzas by the quality of 
those he has allowed to remain. For example, calling 
on Britain’s dead mariners to rise and meet their 
country’s full blown glory ” in the person of the new 
King, he says : 

“What powerful charm 
Can death disarm ? 

Your long, your iron slumbers break ? 

By Jove^ by Farne^ 

By George's name 
Awake ! awake ! awake ! awake ! ” 

Soon after this notable production, which was writ- 
ten with the ripe folly of forty-seven, Young took 
orders, and was presently appointed chaplain to the 
King. ‘‘‘The Brothers,” his third and last tragedy, 
which was already in rehearsal, he now withdrew from 
the stage, and sought reputation in a way more accord- 
ant with the decorum of his new profession, by turning 
prose-writer. But after publishing A True Estimate 
of Human Life,” with a dedication to the Queen, as 
one of the ‘^most shining representatives” of God 011 
earth, and a sermon, entitled An Apology for Princes ; 
or, the Reverence due to Government,” preached be- 
fore the House of Commons, his Pindaric ambition 
again seized him, and he matched his former ode by 
another, called Imperium Pelagi ; a Naval Lyric, 
written in Imitation of Pindar’s Spirit,' occasioned bj 
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his Majesty’s Return from Hanover, 1729, and the suc^ 
ceeding Peace.” Since he afterwards suppressed this 
second ode, we must suppose that it was rather worse 
than the first. Next came his two Epistles to Pope, 
concerning the Authors of the Age,” remarkable for 
nothing but the audacity of affectation with which the 
most servile of poets professes to despise servility. 

In 1730, Young was presented by his college with the 
rectory of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire ; and in the fol- 
lowing year, when he was just fifty, he married Lady 
Elizabeth Lee, a widow with two children, who seems 
to have been in favor with Queen Caroline, and who 
probably had an income — two attractions which doubt- 
less enhanced the power of her other charms. Pastoral 
duties and domesticity piobably cured Young of some 
bad habits ; but, unhappily, they did not cure him 
either of flattery or of fustian. Three more odes fol- 
lowed, quite as bad as those of his bachelorhood, ex- 
cept that in the third he announced the wise i*esolution 
of never writing another. It must have been about 
this time, since Young was now ‘‘ turned of fifty,” that 
he wrote the letter to Mrs. Howard (afterwards Lady 
Suffolk), George IP’s mistress, which proves that he 
used other engines, besides the Pindaric, in ‘‘besieging 
Court favor.” The letter is too characteristic to be 
omitted ; 


Monday Mornmg^ 

** Madam, — I know his majesty’s goodness to his servants, and his 
love of justice in general, so well, that I am confident, if his majesty knew 
my case, I should not have any cause to despair of his gracious favor to 
me. 


“Abilities. 

Good Manners. 
Service, 

Age. 


Want. 

Sufferings 

and 

Zeal 


i for his 
majesty, 
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Th€St\ madam, are tlie proper points of consideration in the person 
lliat humbly hopes his majesty’s favor. 

“ As to Abilities^ all I can presume to say is, I have clone the best 
I could to improve them. 

“As to Good Planners ^ I desire no favor, if any just objection lies 
against them. 

“As for Service^ I have been near seven years in his majesty’s, and. 
never omitted any duty in it, which few can say. 

“ As for Age, I am turned of fifty. 

“As for Want, I have no manner of preferment. 

“As for Sufferings, I have lost ;!f300 per aim. by being in his maj- 
esty’s service ; as I have shown in a Representation which his majesty 
has been so good as to read and consider. 

“As for Zeal, I have written nothing without showing my duty to 
their majesties, and some pieces are dedicated to them. 

“This, madam, is the short and true state of my case. They that 
make their court to the ministers, and not their majesties, succeed bet- 
ter. If my case deserves some consideration, and you can serve me in 
it, I humbly hope and believe you will : I shall, therefore, trouble you 
no farther ; but beg leave to subscribe myself, with truest respect and 
gratitude, yours, etc., 

Edward Young. 

“ P. S . — I have some hope that my Lord Townshend is my friend ; 
if therefore soon, and before he leaves the court, you had an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning me, with that favor you have been so good to 
show, I think it would not fail of success ; and, if not, I shall owe you 
more than any .” — Suffolk Letters, vol. i., p. 285. 

Young’s wife died in 1741, leaving him one son, born 
in 1733. That be had attached himself strongly to her 
two daughters by her former marriage, there is better 
evidence in the report, mentioned by Mrs. Montagu, of 
his practical kindness and liberality to the younger, 
than in his lamentations over the elder as the Nar- 
cissa” of the ‘^Night Thoughts.” ^^Narcissa” had 
died in 1735, shortly after marriage to Mr. Temple, the 
son of Lord Palmerston ; and Mr. Temple himself, 
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after a second marriage, died in 1740, a year before 
Lady Elizabeth Young. These, then, are the three 
deaths supposed to have inspired “The Complaint,” 
which forms the three first books of the Night 
Thoughts : 

“ Insatiate archer, could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain j 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn.” 

Since we find Young departing from the truth of dates, 
in order to heighten the effect of his calamity, or at 
least of his climax, we need not be surprised that he 
allowed his imagination great freedom in other matters 
besides chronology, and that the character of “ Philan- 
der” can, by no process, be made to fit Mr. Temple. 
The supposition that the much-lectured “ Lorenzo” of 
the “ Night Thoughts ” was Young's own son is hardly 
rendered more absurd by the fact that the poem was 
written when that son was a boy, than by the obvious 
artificiality of the characters Young inU'oduces as tar- 
gets for his arguments and rebukes. Among all the 
trivial efforts of conjectural criticism, there can hardly 
.be one more futile than the attempt to discover the 
original of those pitiable lay-figures, the “ Lorenzos ” 
and “ Altamonts ” of Young’s didactic prose and poetry. 
His muse never stood face to face wil^li a genuine, liv- 
ing human being ; slie would have been as much star- 
tled by siich an encounter as a stage necromancer 
whose incantations and blue fire had actually Gonjured 
up a demon. 

The “ Night Thoughts ” appeared between 1741 and 
1745. Although he declares in them that he has chosen 
God for his “ patron ” henceforth, this is not at all to 
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the prejudice of some half-dozen lords, duchesses, and 
right iioiiorables, who have the privilege of sharing 
finely turned compliments with their co-patron. The 
line which closed the Second Night in the earlier edi- 
tions : 

‘‘Wits spare not Heaven, O Wilmington 1 — nor thee ” — 

is an intense specimen of that perilous juxtaposition of 
ideas by which Young, in his incessant search after 
point and novelty, unconsciously converts his compli- 
ments into sarcasms ; and his apostrophe to the moon, 
as more likely to be favorable to his song if he calls 
her “ fair Portland of the skies,” is worthy even of his 
Pindaric ravings. His ostentatious renunciation of 
worldly schemes, and especially of his twenty years’ 
siege of Court favor, are in the tone of one who retains 
some hope, in the midst of his querulousness. 

He descended from the astronomical rhapsodies of 
his Ninth Night, published in 1745, to more terrestrial 
strains, in his “ Reflections on the Public Situation of 
the Kingdom,” dedicated to the Duke of Newcastle ; 
but in this critical year we get a glimpse of him through 
a more prosaic and less refracting medium. He spent 
a part of the year at Tunbridge Wells ; and Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, who was there too, gives a very lively picture of 
the divine Doctor ” in her letters to the Duchess of 
Portland, on whom Young had bestowed the superla- 
tive bombast to which we have just referred. We shall 
borrow the quotations from Dr. Doran, in spite of their 
length, because, to our mind, they present the most 
agreeable portrait we possess of Young: 


“ ‘I have great joy in Dr. Young, whom I disturbed in a revery. 
At first he started, then bowed, then fell back into a surprise; tlien 
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began a speech, relapsed into his astonishment two or three times, for- 
got what he had been saying ; began a new subject, and so went on. 
1 told him your grace desired he would write longer letters ; to which 
he cried “ Ha ! ” most emphatically, and I leave you to interpret what 
it meant. He has made a friendship w^ith one person here, whom I 
believe you would not imagine to have been made for his bosom friend. 
You would, pei'haps, suppose it was a bishop or dean, a prebend, a 
pious preacher, a clergyman of exemplary life, or, if a layman, of most 
virtuous conversation, one that had paraphrased St. Matthew, or wrote 
comments on St. Paul. . . . You would not guess that this associate 
of the doctor’s was — old Cibber ! Certainly, in their religious, moral, 
and civil character, there is no relation ; but in their dramatic capaci- 
ty there is some.’ Mrs. Montagu was not aware that Cibber, whom 
Young had named not disparagingly in his Satires, was the brother of his 
old schoolfellow ; but to return to our hero. ‘ The waters,’ says Mrs. 
Montagu, ‘ have raised his spirits to a fine pitch, as your grace will 
imagine, when I tell you how sublime an answer he made to a very 
vulgar question. I asked him how long he stayed at the Wells : he 
said, As long as my rival stayed; — as long as the sun did.’ Among 
the visitors at the Wells were Lady Sunderland (wife of Sir Robert 
Sutton) and her sister, Mrs. Tichborne. ‘ He did an admirable thing 
to Lady Sunderland : on her mentioning Sir Robert Sutton, he asked 
her where Sir Robert’s lady was ; on which we all laughed very heart- 
ily, and I brought him off, half ashamed, to my lodgings, where, dur- 
ing breakfast, he assured me he had asked after Lady Sunderland be- 
cause he had a great honor for her ; and that, having a respect for her 
sister, he designed to have inquired after her, if we had not put it out 
of his head by laughing c . him. You must know, Mrs. Tichborne sat 
next to Lady Sunderland. It would have been admirable to have had 
him finish his compliment in that manner.’ . . . ‘ His expressions all 
bear the stamp of novelty, and his thoughts of sterling sense. He 
practises a kind of philosophical abstinence. . . . Pie carried Mrs. 
Rolt and myself to Tunbridge, five miles from hence, where we were 
to see some fine old ruins. , . . First rode the doctor on a tall steed, 
decently caparisoned in dark gray ; next, ambled Mrs. Rolt on a hack- 
ney horse ; . . . then followed your humble servant on a milk-white 
palfrey. I rode on in, safety, and at leisure to observe the company, 
especially the two figures that brought up the rear. The first was my 
servant, valiantly armed with two uncharged pistols ; the last was the 
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doctor’s man, wliose uncombed hair so resembled the mane of the 
horse he rode, one could not help imagining they were of kin, and 
wishing, for the honor of the family, that they had had one comb be- 
twixt them. On his head was a velvet cap, much resembling a black 
saucepan, and on his side hung a little basket. At last we arrived at 
the King’s Head, where the loyalty of the doctor induced him to 
alight ; and then, knight-errant-like, he took his damsels from off their 
palfreys, and courteously handed us into the inn.’ . . . The party re- 
turned to the Wells ; and ‘ the silver Cynthia held up her lamp in the 
heavens ’ the while. ‘ The night silenced all but our divine doctor, 
who sometimes uttered things fit to be spoken in a season when all na- 
ture seems to be hushed and hearkening. I followed, gathering wis- 
dom as I went, till I found, by my horse’s stumbling, that I was in a 
bad road, and that the blind was leading the blind. So I placed my 
servant between the doctor and myself ; which he not perceiving, went 
on in a most philosophical strain, to the great admiration of my poor 
clown of a servant, who, not being wrought up to any pitch of enthu- 
siasm, nor making any answer to all the fine things he heard, the doc- 
tor, wondering I was dumb, and grieving I was so stupid, looked 
round and declared his surprise.’ ” 


Young’s oddity and absence of mind are gathered 
from other sources besides these stories of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s, and gave rise to the report that he was the 
original of Fielding’s “ Parson Adams ; ” but this Croft 
denies, and mentions another Young, who really sat 
for the portrait, and who, we imagine, had both more 
Greek and more genuine simplicity than the poet. His 
love of chatting with Colley Cibber was an indication 
that the old predilection for the stage survived, in spite 
of his contempt for ‘‘all joys but joys that never can 
expire ; ” and the production of “The Brothers ” at 
Drury Lane in 1753, after a suppression of fifteen years, 
was perhaps not entirely due to the expressed desire to 
give the proceeds to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. The author’s profits were not more 
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than 400 — in those days a disappointing sum ; and 

Young, as we learn from his friend Richardson, did 
not make this the limit of his donation, but gave a 
thousand guineas to the Society. '' I had some talk 
with him,'’ says Richardson, in one of his letters, 
about this great action. ^ I always,’ said he, ^ in- 
tended to do something handsome for the Society. 
Had I deferred it to my demise, I should have given 
away my son’s money. All the world are inclined to 
pleasure ; could I have given myself a greater by dis- 
posing of the sum to a different use, I should have 
done it’ ” 

His next work was The Centaur not Fabulous ; in 
Six Letters to a Friend, on the Life in Vogue,” tvhich 
reads very much like the most objurgatory parts of the 
“Night Thoughts” reduced to prose. It is preceded 
by a preface which, though addressed to a lady, is in 
its denunciations of vice as grossly indecent and almost 
as flippant as the epilogues written by ^‘friends,” which 
he allowed to be reprinted after his tragedies in the 
latest edition of his works. We like, much better than 
“The Centaur,” -‘Conjectures on Original Composi- 
tion,” written in 1759, for the sake, he says, of commu- 
nicating to the world the well-known anecdote about 
Addison’s deathbed, and, with the exception of his 
poem on Resignation, the last thing he ever published. 

The estrangement from his son, vrhich must have 
embittered the later years of his life, appears to have 
begun not many years after the mother’s death. On 
the marriage of her second daughter, who had pre- 
viously presided over Young’s household, a Mrs. Hal- 
lows, understood to be a woman of discreet age, and 
the daughter (or widow) of a clergyman wvho was an 
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old friend of Young’s, became housekeeper at "Welwyn. 
Opinions about ladies are apt to differ. ‘^^Mrs, Hallows 
was a woman of piety, improved by reading,” says one 
witness. ‘‘She was a very coarse woman,” says Dr. 
Johnson ; and we shall presently find some indirect 
evidence that her temper was perhaps not quite so much 
improved as her piety. Servants, it seems, were not 
fond of remaining long in the house with her ; a satiri- 
cal curate, named Kidgell, hints at “ drops of Juniper” 
taken as a cordial (but perhaps he was spiteful, and a 
teetotaler) ; and young’s son is said to have told his 
father that “an old man should not resign himself to 
the management of anybody.” The result was, that 
the son was banished from home for the rest of his 
father’s lifetime, though Young seems never to have 
thought of disinheriting him. 

Our latest glimpses of the aged poet are derived from 
certain letters of Mr. Jones, his curate — letters preserved 
in the British Museum, and, happily, made accessible 
to common mortals in Nichols’s “Anecdotes.” Mr. 
Jones was a man of some literary activity and ambition. 
— a collector of interesting documents, and one of those 
concerned in the “ Free and Candid Disquisitions,” the 
design of which was “to point out such things in our 
ecclesiastical establishment as want to be reviewed and 
amended.” On these and kindred subjects he corre- 
sponded with Dr. Birch, occasionally troubling him 
with queries and manuscripts. We have a respect for 
Mr. Jones. Unlike most persons who trouble others 
with queries or manuscripts, he mitigates the infliction 
by such gifts as “a fat ptiliet A wishing he “ had any- 
thing better to send ; but this depauperizing vicarage 
(of Alconbury) too often checks the freedom and fon 
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wardness of my mind/' Another day comes a pound 
canister of tea;” another, a “young fatted goose.” 
Mr. Jones’s first letter from Welwyn is dated June, 
1759, quite six years before Young’s death. In 
June, 1762, he expresses a wish to go to London this 
summer. But,” he continues, 

“ My time and pains are almost continually taken up here, and 
... I have been (I now find) a considerable loser, upon the whole, 
by continuing here so long. The consideration of this, and the incon- 
venience I sustained, and do still experience, from my late illness, 
obliged me at last to acquaint the Doctor (Voung) with my case, and 
to assure him that I plainly perceived the duty and confinement here 
to be too much for me ; for which reason I must (I said) beg to be at 
liberty to resign my charge at Michaelmas. I began to give him these 
notices in February, when I was very ill ; and now I perceive, by what 
he told me the other clay, that he is in some difficulty ; for which 
reason he is at last (he says) resolved to advertise, and even {which is 
much wo?tdered at) to raise the salary considerably higher. (W^hat he 
allowed my predecessors was ;^2o per annum ; and now he proposes 
;^ 50 , as he tells me.) I never asked him to raise it for me, though I 
well knew it was not equal to the duty ; nor did I say a word about my- 
self when he lately suggested to me his intentions upon this subject.” 

In a postscript to this letter he says : 

‘*I may mention to you farther, as a friend that maybe trusted, 
that, in all likelihood, the poor old gentleman will not find it a very 
easy matter, unless by dint of money, and force -upon himself to pro- 
cure a man that he can like for his next curate, nor one that will stay 
with him so lo7ig as I have done. Then, his great age will recur to 
people’s thoughts ; and if he has any foibles, either in temper or con- 
duct, they will be sure not to be forgotten on this occasion by those 
who know him ; and those who do not will probably be on their guard. 
On these and the like considerations, it is by no means an eligible office 
to be seeking out for a curate for him, as he has several times wished 
me to do ; and would, if he knew that T am now writing to you, wish 
your assistance also. But my best friends here, who well foresee the 
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probable consequences^ and wish me well, earnestly dissuade me from 
complying ; and I will decline the office with as nuich decency as I 
can; but high salary will, I suppose, fetch in somebody or other, 
soon.” 

In the following July he writes : 

‘‘ The old gentleman here (I may venture to tell you freely) seems 
to me to be in a pretty odd way of late— moping, dejected, self-willed, 
and as if surrounded with some perplexing circumstances. Though I 
visit him pretty frecpiently for short intervals, I say very little to his 
affairs, not choosing to be a party concerned, especially in cases of so 
critical and tender a nature. There is much mystery in almost all his 
temporal affairs, as well as in many of his speculative theories. Who- 
ever lives in this neighborhood to see his exit, will probably see and 
hear some very strange things. Time will show ; I am afraid, not 
greatly to his credit. There is thought to be an hnrmovable olsf ruc- 
Ron to his happiness within his walls^ as well as another without them; 
but the former is the more powerful, and like to continue so. He has 
this day been trying anew to engage me to stay with him. No lucrative 
views can tempt me to sacrifice my liberty or my health to such meas- 
ures as are proposed here. Nor do / like to have to do with persons 
whose word and honor cannot be depended on. So much for this very 
odd and unhappy topic.” 

In August, Mr. Jones’s tone is slightly modified. 
Earnest entreaties, not lucrative considerations, have 
induced him to cheer the Doctor’s dejected heart by 
remaining at Welwyn some time longer. The Doctor 
is, In various respects, a very unhappy man,” and few 
know so much of these ^D*espects ” as Mr. Jones. In 
September he I'ecurs to the subject : 

“ My ancient gentleman here is still full of trouble: which moves 
my concern, though it moves only the secret laughter of many, and 
some untoward surmises in disfavor of him and his household. Tlie 
loss of a very large sum of money (about £2.cx>) is talked of ; whereof 
this vill and neighborhood is full. Some disbelieve ; others say, ‘7/ 
is no wonder f where about eighteen or more servants are sometimes 
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taken and dis7?iissed m the course of a year d The gentleman himself 
is allowed by all to be far more harmless and easy in his family than 
Some one else who hath too much the lead in it. This, among others, 
was one reason for my late motion to quit.’* 

No other mention of Young’s affairs occurs until 
April 2, 1765, when he says that Dr. Young is very ill, 
attended by two physicians : 

“ Having mentioned this young gentleman (Dr. Young’s son), I 
would acquaint you next, that he came hither this morning, having 
been sent for, as I am told, by the direction of Mrs. Hallows. In- 
deed, she intimated to me as much herself. And if this be so, I must 
say that it is one of the most prudent acts she ever did, or could have 
done, in such a case as this ; as it may prove a means of preventing 
much confusion after the death of the Doctor. I have had some little 
discourse with the son ; he seems much affected, and I l)elieve really 
is so. He earnestly wishes his father might be pleased to ask after 
him ; for you must know he has not yet done this, nor is, in my 
opinion, like to do it. And it has been said farther, that upon a late 
application made to him on the behalf of his son, he desired that no 
more might be said to him about it. How true this may be, I cannot 
as yet be certain ; all I shall say is, it seems not improbable. ... I 
heartily wish the ancient man’s heart may prove tender towards his 
son ; though^ knowing him so well^ I can scarce hope to hear such desR 
able newsE 

Eleven days later, he writes : 

“ I have now the pleasure to acquaint you, that the late Dr. Young, 
though he had for many years kept his son at a distance from him, yet 
has now at last left him all his possessions, after the payment of certain 
legacies ; so that the young gentleman (who bears a fair character, and 
behaves well, as far as I can hear or see) will, I hope, soon enjoy and 
make a prudent use of a handsome fortune. The father, on his death- 
bed, and since my return from London, was applied to in the tender- 
est manner, by one of his physicians, and by another person, to admit 
the son into his presence, to make submission, entreat forgiveness, and 
obtain his blessing. As to an interview with his son, he intimated 
that he chose to decline it, as his .spirits were then low and his nerves 
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weak. With regard to the next particular, he said, ‘ I hear Hfy forgive 
him f and upon mention of this last, he gently lifted up his hand, 
and letting it gently fall, pronounced these words, ‘ God bless him ! ’ 
... I know it will give you pleasure to be farther informed that he 
was pleased to make respectful mention of me in his will ; expressing 
his satisfaction in my care of his parish, bequeathing to me a hmidsome 
legacy, and appointing me to be one of his executors.” 

So far Mr. Jones, in his confidential correspondence 
with a ‘^friend who may be trusted.” In a letter com- 
municated, apparently by him, to the Gentleman! s Mag- 
azine stv written years later — namely, in 1782 — on the 
appearance of Croft’s biography of Young, we find him 
speaking of the ancient gentleman ” in a tone of 
reverential eulogy, quite at variance with the free com- 
ments we have just quoted. But the Rev. John Jones 
was probably of opinion, with Mrs. Montagu, whose 
contemporary and retrospective letters are also set in a 
different key, that the interests of religion were con- 
nected with the character of a man so distinguished 
for piety as Dr. Young.” At all events, a subsequent 
guasi official statement weighs nothing as evidence 
against contemporary, spontaneous, and confidential 
hints. 

To Mrs. Hallows Young left a legacy of ;jriooo, with 
the request that she would destroy ail his manuscripts. 
This final request, from some unknown cause, was not 
complied with, and among the papers he left behind 
him was the following letter from Archbishop Seeker, 
which probably marks the date of his latest effort after 
prefei'ment : 

Deanery of St. Paul’s, 1758. 

“Good Dr. Young, — I have long wondered that more suitable 
notice of your great merit hath not been taken by persons in power. 
But how to remedy the omission I see not. No encouragement hath 
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ever been given me to mention tilings of this nature to his Majesty. 
And therefore, in all likelihood, the only consequence of doing it 
would be weakening the little influence which else I may qiossibly have 
on some other occasions. Your fortune and your reputation set you 
above the need of advancement; and your sentiments above that concern 
for it on your own account ^ which, on that of the public, is sincerely 
felt by Your loving Brother, 

‘*Tho., Cant.” 

The loving brother's irony is severe I 

Perhaps the least questionable testimony to the better 
side of Young's character is that of Bishop Hildesley, 
who, as the vicar of a parish near Welwyn, had been 
Young’s neighbor for upwards of tw^enty years. The 
affection of the clergy for each other, we have observed, 
is, like that of the fair sex, not at all of a blind and in- 
fatuated kind ; and we may therefore the rather believe 
them when they give each other any extra-official praise. 
Bishop Hildesley, then, writing of Young to Richard- 
son, says : 

“The impertinence of my frequent visits to him was amply re- 
warded ; forasmuch as, I can truly say, he never received me but with 
agreeable open complacency ; and I never left him but with profitable 
pleasure and improvement. He was one or other, the most modest, the 
most patient of contradiction, and the most informing and entertaining 
lever conversed with— at least, of any man who had so just preten- 
sions to pertinacity and reserve.” 

Mr. Langton, however, who was also a frequent visitor 
of Young’s, informed Boswell, 

“That there was an air of benevolence in his manner ; but that he 
could obtain from him less information than he had hoped to receive 
from one who had lived so much in intercourse with the l)righlest men 
of what had been called the Augustan age of England ; and that he 
showed a degree of eager curiosity concerning the common occurrences 
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that were then passing, which appeared somewhat remarkable in a man 
of such intellectual stores, of such an advanced age, and who had re- 
tired from life with declared disappointment in his expectations. ^ ’ 


The same substance, we know, will exhibit different 
qualities under different tests ; and, after all, imperfect 
reports of individual impressions, whether immediate or 
traditional, are a very frail basis on which to build our 
opinion of a man. One’s character may be very indif- 
ferently mirrored in the mind of the most intimate 
neighbor ; it all depends on the quality of that gentle- 
man’s reflecting surface. 

But, discarding any inferences from such uncertain 
evidence, the outline of Young’s character is too dis- 
tinctly traceable in the well-attested facts of his life, 
and yet more in the self-betrayal that runs through all 
his works, for us to fear that our general estimate of 
him may be false. For, while no poet seems less easy 
and spontaneous than Young, no poet discloses himself 
more completely. Men’s minds have no hiding-place 
out of themselves — their affectations do but betray an- 
other phase of their nature. And if, in the present 
view of Young, we seem to be more intent on laying 
bare unfavorable facts than on shrouding therii in 
charitable speeches, it is not because we have any ir- 
reverential pleasure in turning men’s characters the 
seamy side without, but because we see no great ad- 
vantage in considering a man as he was not Young’s 
biographers and critics have usually set out from the 
position that he was a great religious teacher, and that 
his poetry is morally sublime ; and they have toned 
down his failings into harmony with their conception 
of the divine and the poet. , For our own part, we set 
■ ■ 3 ■ 
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out from precisely the opposite conviction — namely, 
that the religious and moral spirit of Young’s poetry 
is low and false ; and we think it of some importanee 
to show that the Night Thoughts'’ are the reflex of 
a mind in which the higher human sympathies were 
inactive. This judgment is entirely opposed to our 
youthful predilections and enthusiasm. The sweet 
garden-breath of early enjoyment lingers about many 
a page of the “ Night Thoughts/’ and even of the 
‘‘Last Day,” giving an extrinsic charm to passages of 
stilted rhetoric and false sentiment ; but tlie sober 
and repeated reading of maturer years has convinced 
us that it would hardly be possible to find a more typi- 
cal instance than Young’s poetry of the mistake which 
substitutes interested obedience for sympathetic emo- 
tion, and baptizes egoism as religion. 

Pope said of Young that he had “ much of a sublime 
genius without common-sense.” The deficiency Pope 
meant to indicate was, we imagine, moral rather than 
intellectual : it was the want of that fine sense of what 
is fitting in speech and action which is often eminently 
possessed by men and women whose intellect is of a 
very*common order, but who have the sincerity and 
dignity which can never coexist with the selfish preoc- 
cupations of vanity or interest This was the “ com- 
mon-sense ” in which Young was conspicuously defi- 
cient ; and it was partly owing to this deficiency that 
his genius, waiting to be determined by the highest 
prizes, fluttered uncertainly from effort to effort, until, 
when he was more than sixty, it suddenly spread its 
broad wing, and soared so as to arrest the gaze of other 
generations besides his own. For he had no versatility 
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of faculty to mislead him. The ‘‘ Night Thoughts ” 
only differ from his previous works in the degree and 
not in the kind of power they manifest. Whether he 
writes prose or poetry, rhyme or blank verse, dramas, 
satires, odes, or meditations, we see everywhere the 
same Young — the same narrow circle, of thoughts, the 
same love of abstractions, the same telescopic view of 
human things, the same appetency towards antithetic 
apothegm and rhapsodic climax. The passages that 
arrest us in his tragedies are those in which he antici- 
pates some fine passage in the ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” and 
where his characters are only transparent shadows 
through which w^e see the be wagged embonpoint of the 
didactic poet, excogitating epigrams or ecstatic solilo- 
quies by the light of a candle fixed in a skull Thus, 
in “ The Revenge,” Alonzo, in the conflict of jealousy 
and love that at once urges and forbids him to murder 
his wife, says : 

“ This vast and solid earth, that blazing sitn, 

Those skies, through which it rolls, must all have end. 

What then is man ? The smallest part of nothing. 

Day buries day ; month, month ; and year the year ! 

Our life is but a chain of many deaths. 

Can then Death’s self be feared ? Our life much rather : 

Life is the desert^ life the solitude ; 

Death joins us to the great majority : 

’Tis to be born to Plato and to Ccesar ; 

’Tis to be great forever ; ^ 

’Tis pleasure, ’tis ambition, then, to die.” 

His prose writings all read like the ‘ ^ Night Tliouglits,' 
either diluted into prose, or not yet crystallized into 
poetry. For example, in his ‘‘Thoughts for Age,” he 

..says': ." ^ 
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“ Though we stand on its awful brink, such our leaden bias to the 
world, we^ turn our faces the ivrong way ; we are still looking on our 
old acquaintance, Time ; though now so wasted and reduced, that we 
can see little more of him than his wings and his scythe : our age en 
largra his wings to our imagination : and our fear of death, his scythe • 
as Time himself grows less. His consumption is deep ; his annihila- 
tion is at hand.’’ 

This is a dilution of the magnificent image : 


‘‘Time in advance behind him hides his wings, 
And seems to creep decrepit with his age. 
Behold him when past by ! What then is seen 
But his proud pinions, swifter than the winds ? ” 

Again : 


A requesting Omnipotence? What can stun and confound thy 
reason more ? What more can ravish and exalt thy heart ? It can- 
not but ravish and exalt ; it cannot but gloriously disturb and perplex 
thee, to take in all that thought su^ests. Thou child of the dust t 
thou speck of misery and sin ! how abject thy weakness ! how great is 
tliy power ! Thou crawler on earth, and possible (I was about to say) 
contrdler of the skies ! weigh, and weigh well, the wondrous truths I 
have in view .- which cannot be weighed too much ; which the more 
hey are weighed, amaze the more ; which to have supposed, before 
they were revealed, would have been as great madness, and to have 
pesume on as great sin, as it is now madness and sin not to believe.” 


Even m his Pindaric odes, in which he made the 
most violent effort against nature, he is still neither 
more nor less than the Young of the “ Last Day,” 
empti^ and swept of his genius, and possessed by 
seven demons of fustian and bad rhyme. Even here, 
IS Ercles’ vein ” alternates with his moral platitudes, 
SougLs • perpetual text of the “ Night 
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“ Gold pleasure buys ; 

But pleasure dies, 

For soon the gross fruition cloys ; 

Though raptures court, 

The sense is short ; 

But virtue kindles living joys ; 

Joys felt alone ! 

Joys asked of none ! 

Which Time’s and Fortune’s arrows miss : 

Joys that subsist, 

Though fates resist, 

An unprecarious, endless bliss ! 

Unhappy they ! 

And falsely gay ! 

Who bask forever in success ; 

A constant feast 

Quite palls the taste, 

And long enjoy 7ttcnt is distress P 

In the “ Last Day,” again, which is the earliest thing 
he wrote, we have an anticipation of all his greatest 
faults and merits. Conspicuous among the faults is 
that attempt to- exalt our conceptions of Deity by vul- 
gar images and comparisons, which is so offensive in the 
later Night Thoughts.” In a burst of prayer and 
homage to God, called forth by the contemplation, of 
Christ coming to judgment, he asks, Who brings the 
change of the seasons ? and answers : 

“Not the great Ottoman, or greater Czar; 

Not Europe’s arbitress of peace and war ! ” 

Conceive the soul, in its most solemn moments, assur- 
ing God that it does not place His power below that of 
Louis Napoleon or Queen Victoria ! 

: ' 'But in the midst of uneasy rhymes, inappropriate im- 
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agery, vaulting sublimity that o’erleaps itself, and vulgar 
emotions, we have in this poem an occasional flash y 
genius, a touch of simple grandeur, which promises n, 
y ever achieved. Describing the oncom- 
mg of the dissolution of all things, he says : 

‘‘No sun in radiant glory shines on high ; 

^ight Imt from the teri'ors of the skyj^'* 

And again, speaking of great armies : 

“Whose rear lay wrapt in night, %vhile breaking dawn 
Nous d the broad front, and call’d the battle on.” 

And this wail of the lost soul is fine : 

“ And this for sin ? 

Could I offend if I had never been ? 

But still increas’d the senseless, happy xiiass, 

Flow’d in the stream, shiverhi in the grLs ? 

Father of mercies ! why from silent earth 
Didst Thou awake and curse me into birth ? 

Tear me from cpiiet, ravish me from night, 

And make a thankless present of thy light? 

Push into being a reverse of Thee, 

And cinitjKxte a clod toith misery f'*'* 

efffcTif 

acted bv c or image is not coiinter- 

the nc ^ the constraint he suffered from 

the necessities of rhyme, that “Gothic demon,” as he 
afterwards caUed it, “which, modern poetry tastin<r be- 
came mortal.” In relation to his oL power no-one 

that “ blank 

in the tZ 1 ■ ""“f ’ '“'•itnn-J, re-enthroned 

m the ti ue language of the gods ; who never tlwpdered 
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Bor suffered their Homer to thunder in rhynle/' His 
want of mastery in rhyme is especially a drawback on 
the effect of his Satires ; for epigrams and witticisms 
are peculiarly susceptible to the intrusion of a super- 
fluous word, or to an inversion which implies constraint. 
Flere, even more than elsewhere, the art that conceals 
art is an absolute requisite, and to have a witticism pre- 
sented to us in limping or cumbrous rhythm is as coun- 
teractive to any electrifying effect as to see the tenta- 
tive grimaces by which a comedian prepares a grotesque 
countenance. We discern the process, instead of being 
startled by the result. 

This is one reason why the Satires, read seriatim^ have 
a flatness to us, which, when we afterwards read picked 
passages, we are inclined to disbelieve in, and to attribute 
to some deficiency in our own mood. But there are 
deeper reasons for that dissatisfaction. Young is not a 
satirist of a high order. His satire has neither the ter- 
rible vigor, the lacerating energy, of genuine incligiia- 
tion, nor the humor which owns loving fellowship with 
the poor human nature it laughs at ; nor yet the per- 
sonal bitterness which, as in Pope’s characters of Sporus 
and Atticus, insures those living touches by virtue of 
which the individual and particular in art becomes the 
universal and inimortal. Young could never describe 
a real complex human being; but what he could do 
with eminent success was to describe with neat and 
finished point obvious types of manners rather than of 
character, to write cold and clever epigrams on personi- 
fied vices and absurdities. There is no more emotion 
in his satire than if he were turning wfitty verses on a 
waxen image of Cupid, or a lady’s glove. He has none 
pf those felicitous epithets, none of those pregnant linesj 
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by which Pope’s Satires have enriched tiie ordinary 
speech of educated men. Young’s wit will be found in 
almost every instance to consist in that antithetic com- 
bination of ideas which, of all the forms of wit, is most 
within reach of clever effort. In his gravest arguments, 
as well as in his lightest satire, one might imagine that 
he had set himself to work out the problem how much 
antithesis might be got out of a given subject. And 
there he completely succeeds. His neatest portraits are 
all wrought on this plan. Narcissus, for example, who — 

“ Omits no duty ; nor can Envy say 
He miss’d, these many years, the Church or Play : 

He makes no noise in Parliament, ’tis true ; 

But pays his debts and visit when ’tis due ; 

His character and gloves are ever clean, 

And then he can out-bow the bowing Dean ; 

A smile eternal on his lip he wears, 

Which equally the wise and worthless shares ; 

In gay fatigues, this most imdaiuited chief, 

Patient of idleness beyond belief, 

Most charitably lends the town his face 
For ornament in every public place ; 

As sure as cards he to th’ assembly comes, 

And is the furniture of drawing-rooms : 

When Ombre calls, his hand and heart arc free. 

And, joined to two, he fails not — to make three ; 

Narcissus is the glory of his race ; 

For who does nothing with a better grace? 

To deck my list by nature were designed 
Such shining expletives of human kind, 

Who want, while through blank life they dream along, 
Sense to be right and passion to be wrong.” 

It is but seldom that we find a touch of that easy sly- 
ness which gives an additional zest to surprise ; but here 
is an instance : 
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*^See Tityrus, with merriment possest, 

Is burst with laughter ere he hears the Jest. 
What need he stay ? for when the joke is o’er, 
His teeth will be no whiter than before.” 


Like Pope, whom he imitated, he sets out with a 
psychological mistake as the basis of his satire, attrib- 
uting all forms of folly to one passion — the love of 
fame, or vanity — a much grosser mistake, indeed, than 
Pope’s exaggeration of the extent to which the ^h'uling 
passion” determines conduct in the individual. Not 
that Young is consistent in his mistake. He sometimes 
implies no more than what is the truth — that the love 
of fame is the cause, not of all follies, but of many. 

Young’s satires on women are superior to Pope’s, 
which is only saying that they are superior to Pope’s 
greatest failure. We can more frequently pick out a 
couplet as successful than an entire sketch. Of the 
too-emphatic Syrena, he says : 

‘‘ Her judgment just, her sentence is too strong ; 

Because she’s right, she’s ever in the wrong.” 

Of the diplomatic Julia: 

For her own breakfast she’ll project a scheme, 

Nor take her tea without a stratagem.” 

Of Lyco, the old painted coquette : 

** In vain the cock has summoned sprites away 
She walks at noon and blasts the bloom of day.” 

Of the nymph who, gratis, clears religious mysteries:’^ 

^‘ ’Tis hard, too, she who makes no use but chat 
Of her religion, should be barr’ d in th^t ” 
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The description of the literary belle, Daphne, well 
prefaces that of Stella, admired by Johnson : 

**With legs toss’ d high, on her sophee she sits, 

Vouchsafing audience to contending wits : 

Of each performance she’s the final test ; 

One act read o’er, she prophesies the rest j 
And then, pronouncing with decisive air, 

Fully convinces all the towni — ske^s fair. 

Had lovely Daphne Hecatessa’s face, 

How would her elegance of taste decrease I 
Some ladies’ judgment in their features lies, 

And all their genius sparkles in their eyes. 

But hold, she cries, lampooner ! have a care : 

Must I want common-sense because I’m fair ? 

O no ; see Stella : her eyes shine as bright 
As if her tongue was never in the right ; 

And yet what real learning, judgment, fire ! 

She seems inspir’d, and can herself inspire. 

How then (if malice ruled not all the fair) 

Could Daphne publish, and could she forbear I”’ 

After all, when we have gone through Young’s seven 
Satires, we seem to have made but an indifferent meal. 
They are ‘ a sort of fricassee, with little solid meat in 
them, and yet the flavor is not always piquant It is 
curious to find him, when he pauses a moment from 
his satiric sketching, recurring to his old platitudes ; 

■*Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine? 

Can we dig peace or wisdom from the mine ? 

Wisdom to gold prefer 

platitudes which he seems inevitably to fall into, for 
the same I'eason that some men are constantly assert- 
ing their contempt for criUcism— because he felt tbf 

ppposite 8Q 
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The outburst of genius in the earlier books of the 
Night Thoughts ” is the more remarkable, that in the 
interval between them and the Satires he had produced 
nothing but his Pindaric odes, in which he fell far be- 
low the level of his previous works. Two sources of 
this sudden strength were the freedom of blank verse 
and the presence of a genuine emotion. Most persons, 
in speaking of the “Night Thoughts,” have in their 
minds only the two or three first Nights, the majority 
of readers rarely getting beyond these, unless, as Wil- 
son says, they “ have but few books, are poor, and live 
in the country.” And in these earlier Nights there is 
enough genuine sublimity and genuine sadness to 
bribe us into too favorable a judgment of them as a 
whole. Young had only a very few things to say or 
sing — such as that life is vain, that death is imminent, 
that man is immortal, that virtue is wdsdom, that friend- 
ship is sweet, and that the source of virtue is the con- 
templation of death and immortality— and even in his 
two first Nights he had said almost all he had to say in 
his finest manner. Through these first outpourings of 
“ complaint ” we feel that the poet is really sad, that 
the bird is singing over a rifled nest, and we bear with 
his morbid picture of the world and of life, as the Job- 
like lament of a man whom “ the hand of God hath 
touched.” Death has carried away his best-beloved, 
and that “ silent land” whither they are gone has more 
reality for the desolate one than this world which is 
^mpty of their love : 

** This is the desert, this the solitude ; 

How populous, how vital is the giuve I 
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Joy died with the loved one : 

“ The disenchanted earth 
Lost all her lustre. Where her glitt’ring towers ? 

Her golden mountains, where ? All darken’d down 
To naked waste ; a dreary vale of tears : 

Tke great magician^ s dead I 

Under the pang of parting, it seems to the bereaved 
man as if love were only a nerve to suffer with, and he 
sickens at the thought of every joy of which he must 
one day say, it was'' In its unreasoning anguish, the 
soul rushes to the idea of perpetuity as the one element 
of bliss : 

“ O ye blest scenes of permanent delight ! 

Could ye, so rich in rapture, fear an end — 

That ghastly thought would drink up all your joy, 

And quite unparadise the realms of light.” 

In a man under the immediate pressure of a great 
sorrow, we tolerate morbid exaggerations ; we are pre- 
pared to see him turn away a weary eye from sunlight 
and flowers and sweet human faces, as if this rich and 
glorious life had no significance but as a preliminary 
of death ; we do not criticise his views, we compassion- 
ate his feelings. And so it is with Young in these ear- 
lier Nights. There is already some artificiality even in 
his grief, and feeling often slides into rhetoric, but 
through it all we are thrilled with the unmistakable 
cry of pain, which makes us tolerant of egoism and 
hyperbole: 

every varied posture, place, and hour, 

How widow’d ev’ry thought of ev’ry joy ! 

Thought, busy thought ! too busy for my peace I 
Through the dark postern of tune long elapsed 
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Led softly, by tlie stillness of the night — 

Led like a murderer (and such it proves I) 

Strays (wretched rover !) o’er the pleasing past*— 

In quest of wretchedness, perversely strays ; 

And finds all desert now ; and meets the ghosts 
Of my departed joys,” 

But when he becomes didactic, rather than complain- 
ing — when he ceases to sing his sorrows, and begins to 
insist on his opinions — when that distaste for life 
which we pity as a transient feeling is thrust upon us 
as a theory, we become perfectly cool and critical, 
and are not in the least inclined to be indulgent to 
false views and selfish sentiments. 

Seeing that we are about to be severe on Young's 
failings and failures, we ought, if a reviewer's space 
were elastic, to dwell also on his merits — on the start- 
ling vigor of his imagery, on the occasional grandeur 
of his thought, on the piquant force of that grave satire 
into which his meditations continually run. But, since 
our limits " are rigorous, we must content ourselves 
with the less agreeable half of the critic’s duty ; and we 
may the rather do so, because it would be difficult to 
say anything new of Young in the way of admiration, 
while we think there are many salutary lessons remain- 
ing to be drawn from his faults. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Young is 
his radical insincerity as a poetic artist. This, added to 
the thin and artificial texture of his wit, is the true ex- 
planation of the paradox, that a poet who is often in- 
opportunely witty has the opposite vice of bombastic 
absurdity^ The source of ail grandiloquence is the 
want of taking for a criterion the true qualities of the 
object described or the emotion expressed. The gran-^ 
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diloquent man is never bent on saying what he feels or 
what he sees, but on producing a certain effect on his 
audience ; hence he may float away into utter inanity 
without meeting any criterion to arrest him. Here lies 
the distinction between grandiloquence and genuine 
fancy or bold imaginativeness. The fantastic or the 
boldly imaginative poet may be as sincere as the most 
realistic ; he is true to his own sensibilities or inward 
vision, and in his wildest flights he never breaks loose 
from his criterion-the truth of his own mental state. 
Now, this disruption of language from genuine thought 
and feeling is what we are constantly detecting in 
Young ; and his insincerity is the more likely to-be- 
tray him into absurdity, because he habitually treats 
of abstractions, and not of concrete objects or specific 
emotions. He descants perpetually on virtue, religion 

the good man,” life, death, immortality, eternity 

subjects which are apt to give a factitious grandeur to 
empty worldliness. When a poet floats in the empyr- 
ean, and only takes a bird’s-eye view of the earth, 
some people accept the mere fact of his soaring for 
sublimity, and mistake his dim vision of earth for prox- 
imity to heaven. Thus : 

“ His hand the good man fixes on the sides. 

And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl,’’ 

may perhaps pass for sublime with some readers. But 
pause a moment to realize the image, and the mon- 
strous absurdity of a man’s grasping the skies, and 
hanging habitually suspended there, while he contempt- 
uously bids the earth roll, warns you that no genuine 

eeling could have suggested so unnatural a concep- 
tion. 
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fixampies of such vicious imagery, resulting from 
insincerity, may be found, perhaps, in almost every 
page of the Night Thoughts.’' But simple assertions 
or aspirations, undisguised by imagery, are often 
equally false. No writer whose rhetoric was checked 
by the slightest truthful intentions could have said : 

“ An eye of awe and wonder let me roll, 

And roll forever.” 

Abstracting the more poetical associations with the 
eye, this is hardly less absurd than if he had wished to 
stand forever with his mouth open. 

Again : 

“Far beneath 

A soul immortal is a mortal joy,” 

Happily for human nature, we are sure no man really 
believes that. Which of us has the impiety not to feel 
that our souls are only too narrow for the joy of look- 
ing into the trusting eyes of our children, of reposing 
on the love of a husband or wife — nay, of listening to 
the divine voice of music, or watching the calm bright- 
ness of autumn afternoons? But Young could utter 
this falsity without detecting it, because, when bespoke 
of “ mortal joys,” he rarely had in his mind any object 
to which he could attach sacredness. He was think- 
ing of bishoprics and benefices, of smiling monarchs, 
patronizing prime-ministers, and a much indebted 
muse,” Of anything between these and eternal bliss 
he was but rarely and moderately conscious. Often, 
indeed, he sinks very much below even the bishopric, 
and seems to have no notion of .earthly pleasure . but 
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such as breathes gaslight and the fumes of wine. His 
picture of life is precisely such as you would expect 
from a man who has risen from his bed at two o^clock 
in the afternoon with a headache, and a dim remem- 
brance that he has added to his debts of honor : 

“What wretched repetition cloys us here ! 

What periodic potions for the sick, 

Distemper’d bodies, and distemper’d minds ! ” 

And then he flies off to his usual antithesis : 

“ In an eternity what scenes shall strike I 

Adventures thicken, novelties surprise ! ” 

“ Earth ” means lords and levees, duchesses and Deli- 
lahs, South-Sea dreams and illegal percentage ; and 
the only things distinctly preferable to these are, eter- 
nity and the stars. Deprive Young of this antithesis, 
and more than half his eloquence would be shrivelled 
up.^ Place him on a breezy common, where the furze 
is in its golden bloom, where children are playing, 
and horses are standing in the sunshine with fondling 
necks, and he would have nothing to say. Here are 
neither depths of guilt nor heights of glory ; and we 
doubt whether, in such a scene, he would be able to 
pay his usual compliment to the Creator : 

“Where’er I turn, what claim on all applause ! ” 

It is true that he sometimes- not often— speaks of 
virtue as capable of sweetening life, as well as of tak- 
ing the sting from death and winning heaven; and, 
lest we should be guilty of any unfairness to him, we 
will quote the two passages which convey this senti- 
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meat the most explicitly. In the one, he gives Lo- 
renzo this excellent recipe for obtaining cheerfulness : 

‘‘Go, fix some weighty truth ; 

Chain down some passion ; do some generous good | 

Teach Ignorance to see, or Grief to smile ; 

Correct thy friend i befriend thy greatest foe ; 

Or, with warm heart, and confidence divine, 

Spring up, and lay strong hold on Him who made thee.” 

The other passage is vague, but beautiful, and its 
music has murmured in our minds for many years ; 

“ The cuckoo seasons sing 
The same dull note to such as nothing prize 
But what those seasons from the teeming earth 
To doting sense indulge. But nobler minds, 

Which relish fruit iinripen’d by the sun, 

Make their days various ; various as the dyes 
On the dove’s neck, which wanton in his rays. 

On minds of dove-like innocence possess’d, 

On lighten’d minds that bask in Virtue’s beams, 

Nothing hangs tedious, nothing old revolves 
In that for which they long, for wdiich they live. 

Their glorious efforts, wing’d with heavenly hopes. 

Each rising morning sees still higher rise ; 

Each bounteous dawn its novelty presents 
To worth maturing, new strength, lustre, fame ; 

While NatiU'e’ s cii'cle, like a chariot wheel, 

Rolling beneath their elevated aims, 

Makes their fair prospect fairer every hour ; 

Advancing virtue in a line to bliss.” 

Even here, where he is in his most amiable mood, 
you see at what a telescopic distance he stands from 
mother Earth and simple human joys — Nature's cir- 
cle rolls beneath." Indeed, we remember no mind in 
4 
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poetic literature that seems to have absorbed less of the 
beauty and the healthy breath of the common land 
scape than Young’s. His images, often grand and 

thouJhr"“^ 

“Embryos we must be till we burst the shell 

Yon ambient azure sjiell, and spring to life.”- 

he almost entirely within that circle of observation 
winch would be familiar to a man ^vho lived in town 
hung about the theatres, read the newspaper, and went 
home often by moon and star light. There is no nat- 
ural object nearer than the moon that seems to have 
any strong attachment for him, and even to the moon 

to hei. I IS reckoned among the many deficiencies of 
Lorenzo, that he “neverasked the mooJ one queSion ’’ 
an omission which Young thinks eminernly unbe- 
oominga rational being. He describes nothing so weh 

kt™’, ® ”>»■>* stars. Once on 

comes ° 

“Wliat behold I now? 

A wilderness of wonders burning round 
mere larger suns inhabit higher spheres ; 

Perhaps the villas of descending gods / ” 

It is like a sudden relief from a strained posture 
Sion that Carnes us to the lanes, woods, or fields. 
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Such allusions are amazingly rare, and we could almost 
count them on a single hand. That we may do him no 
injustice, we will quote the three best : 

blossoni^d trees derttirned by vernal storm 
Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay.’’ 

!«: 

“ In the same brook none ever bathed him twice : 

To the same life none ever twice awoke. 

We call the brook the same — the same we think 
Our life, though still more rapid in its flow ; 

Nor mark the much irrevocably lapsed, 

And mingled with the sea.” 

* sjc « He 

The crown of manhood is a winter joy ; 

An evergreen that stands the northern blast, 

And blossoms in the rigor of our fate.” 

The adherence to abstractions, or to the personifica- 
tion of abstractions, is closely allied in Young to the 
want of genuine emotion. He sees Virtue sitting on a 
mount serene, far above the mists and storms of earth : 
he sees Religion coming down from the skies, with this 
world in her left hand and the other world in her right : 
but we never find him dwelling on virtue or religion as 
it really exists — in the emotions of a man dressed in an 
ordinary coat, and seated by his fireside of an evening, 
with his hand resting on the head of his little daughter ; 
in courageous effort for unselfish ends, in the internal 
triumph of justice and pity over personal resentment, 
in all the sublime self-renunciation and sweet charities 
which are found in the details of ordinary life. Now, 
emotion links itself with particulars, and only in a faint 
and secondary manner with abstractions. An orator 
may discourse very eloquently on injustice in general, 
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and leave his audience cold ; but let him state a special 
case of oppression, and every heart will throb. The 
most untheoretic persons are aware of this I'elation be- 
tween tiue emotion and particular facts, as opposed to 
general terms, and implicitly recognize it in the repul- 
sion they feel towards any one who professes strong 
feeling about abstractions— in the interjectional “ hum- 
bug ! ” which immediately rises to their lips. 

If we except the passages in Philander, Narcissa, and 
Lucia, there is hardly a trace of human sympathy, of 
self-forgetfulness, in the joy or sorrow of a fellow-being 
thioughout this long poem, which professes to treat the 
various phases of man’s destiny. And even in the Nar- 
cissa Night, Young repels us by the low moral tone of 
iis exaggerated lament. This married step-daughter 
died at Lyons, and, being a Protestant, was denied bur- 
ial, so that her friends had to bury her in secret— one 
of the many miserable results of superstition, but not a 
fact to throw an educated, still less a Christian, man into 
a fury of hatred and vengeance in contemplating it 
after the lapse of five years. Young, however, takes 

great pains to simulate a bad feeling ; 

■ ■■■'''■ ^ “Of grief 

And indignation rival bursts I pour’d, 

Half execration mingled with my pray’ r ; 

Kindled at man, while I his God ador’d ; 

Sore grudg’d the savage land her sacred dust; 

Stamp’d the cursed soil 

Narcissa) wish'd them dll a grave." 

The odiously bad taste of this last clause makes us hope 

th.y It IS simply a platitude, and not intended as a wit- 
ticism, until he removes the possibility of this favorable 
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doubt by immediately asking, “ Flows my resentment 
into guilt ? ” 

When, by an after-thought, he attempts something 
like sympathy, he only betrays more clearly his want 
of it Thus, in the first Night, when he turns from his 
private griefs to depict earth as a hideous abode of mis- 
ery for all mankind, and asks, 

‘‘What then am I, who sorrow for myself?” 

he falls at once into calculating the benefit of sorrow- 
ing for others : 

‘‘ More generous sorrow, while it sinks, exalts ; 

And conscious vh'ttie 7mtigates ike pang. 

Nor virtue, more than prudence, bids me give 
Swollen thought a second channel.” 

This remarkable negation of sympathy is in perfect 
consistency with Young’s theory of ethics : 

“Virtue is a crime, 

A crime to reason, if it costs us pain 
':Unpaid.”' ■ ■ 

if there is' no immortality for man, 

“ Sense ! take the rain ; blind Passion, drive us on j 
And Ignorance ! befriend us on our way. . . . 

Yes ; give the pulse full empire ; live the Brute, 

Since as the brute we die. The sum of man, 

Of godlike man, to revel and to rot.” 

“ If this life’s gain invites him to the deed, 

Why not his country sold, his father slain? ” 
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“Ambition, avarice, by the wise disdain’d, 

Is perfect wisdom, while mankind are fools, 

And think a turf or tombstone covers all.” 

« 4c * *JC * - 

“Die for thy country, thou romantic fool ! 

Seize, seize the plank thyself, and let her sink” 

« « 4c 4c 4: 

“As in the dying parent dies the child, 

Virtue with Immortality expires. 

Who tells me he denies his soul immortal, 

JV/iate’er Ms boast^ lias told me his a knave. 

His duty ^tis to love himself alone^ 

Nor care though mankind peris if he smilesd^ 

We can imagine the man who “denies his soul immor- 
tal” replying, “ It is quite possible that jw/ would be a 
knave, and love yourself alone, if it were not for your 
belief in immortality ; but you are not to force upon 
me what would result from your own utter want of 
moral emotion. I am just and honest, not because I 
expect to live in another world, but because, having 
felt the pain of injustice and dishonesty towards 
myself, I have a fellow-feeling with other men, who 
would suffer the same pain if I were unjust or dishon- 
est towards them. Why should I give my neighbor 
short weight in this world, because there is not 
another world in which I should have nothing to 
weigh out to him ? I am honest, because I don't like to 
inflict evil on others in this life, not because Fm afraid 
of evil to myself in another. The fact is, I do love 
myself alone, whatever logical necessity there may be 
for that conclusion in your mind. I have a tender 
love for my wife and children and friends, and through 
that love I sympathize with like affections in other 
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ineti. It is a pang to me to witness the suffering of a 
fellow-being, and I feel his suffering the more acutely 
because he is mortal — because his life is so short, and I 
would have it, if possible, filled with happiness and not 
misery. Through xny union and fellowship with the 
men and women I have seen, I feel a like, though a 
fainter, sympathy with those I have not seen ; and I am 
able so to live in imagination wdth the generations to 
come, that their good is not alien to me, and is a stimu- 
lus to me to labor for ends which may not benefiit my- 
self, but will benefit them. It is possible that you 
might prefer to ‘ live the brute,’ to sell your country, or 
to slay your father, if you were not afraid of some dis- 
agreeable consequences from the criminal laws of an- 
other world ; but even if I could conceive no motive 
but my own worldly interest or the gratification of my 
animal desires, I have not observed that beastliness, 
treachery, and parricide are the direct way to happi- 
ness and comfort on earth.” 

Thus far the man who “ denies himself immortal ” 
might give a warrantable reply to Young’s assumption 
of peculiar loftiness in maintaining that virtue with 
immortality expires.” We may admit, indeed, that if 
the better part of virtue consists, as Young appears to 
think, in contempt for mortal joys, in “ meditation of 
our own decease,” and in ^'applause ” of God in the 
style of a congratulatory address to her majesty— all 
which has small relation to the well-being of mankind 
on this earth— the motive to it must be gathered from 
something that lies quite outside the sphere of human 
sympathy. But, for certain other elements of virtue, 
which are of more obvious importance to plain people 
‘—a delicate sense of' our neighbor’s rights, 'an active 
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participation in the joys and sorrows of our fellow 
men a magnanimous acceptance of privation or suffer- 
ing for ourselves when it is the condition of rescue for 
others-m a ^vord, the widening and strengthening of 
oui sympathetic nature-it is surely of some moment 
o contend that they have no more direct dependence 
on the belief m a future state than the intercLnag of 
pses in the lungs on the plurality of worlds. Nay i 
js conceivable that in some minds the deep paSios 
Ting in the thought of human mortality— that we are 

*en vanish away, that this 
arthly life is all that is given to our loved ones and to 

ta nsT^ ' fellow-men, lies nearer the foun- 

tains of moral emotion than the conception of ex- 

fact If the thoy^htoi mortality, as well as of immor- 
tality, be favorable to virtue. We can imagine that the 
proprietors of a patent water-supply may have rdread 
of common springs ; but for those who only share the 

Sail tr T”' “ “ 

against a lack of fresh water, or of pure morality It 

tlSmemct on S J in 

imiornf ? as certainly as the evo- 

Int on of _science or of art, with which. Indeed, it is 

limits. with undefinable 

Y'oung. We can often detect a man’s 
deficiencies in what he admires more clearly than in 

Cnt’s noi r 1 “ he decries. And in 

which 1 olT ^ ^h^dow by 

wnch we can measure him without further trouble. 
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For example, in arguing for human immortality, he 
says: 


v/h^t is irtie a?n3ztwn? The pursuit 
Of glory nothing less than man can share, 

^ ^ ♦ # »|c 

The Visible and Present are for brutes, 

A slender portion, and a narrow bound ! 

These Reason, with an energy divine 
O’erleaps, and claims the Future and Unseen ; 

The vast Unseen, the Future fathomless ! 

When the great soul buoys up to this high point, 

Leaving gross Nature’s sediments below. 

Then, and then only, Adam’s offspring quits 
The sage and hero of the fields and woods, 

Asserts his rank, and rises into man.” 

So, then, if it were certified that, as some benevolent 
minds have tried to infer, our dumb fellow-creatures 
would share a future existence, in which it is to be 
hoped we should neither beat, starve, nor maim them, 
our ambition for a future life would cease to be 
* ‘ lofty ” ! This is a notion of loftiness which may 
pair off with Dr. WhewelFs celebrated observation, that 
Bentham’s moral theory is low, because it includes 
justice and mercy to brutes. 

But, for a reflection of Young’s moral personality on 
a colossal scale, we must turn to those passages where 
his rhetoric is at its utmost stretch of inflation — where 
he addresses the Deity, discourses of the Divine opera- 
tions, or describes the last judgment As a compound 
of vulgar pomp, crawling adulation, and hard selfish- 
ness, presented under the guise of piety, there are few 
things in literature to surpass the ninth Night, entitled 
Consolation,” especially in the pages where he de- 
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scribes the last judgment — a subject to which, with 
naive self-betrayal* he applies phraseology favored by 
the exuberant penny-a-liner. Thus, when God de- 
scends, and the groans of hell are opposed by shouts 
of joy,’* much as cheers and groans contend at a public 
meeting where the resolutions are not passed unani- 
mously, the poet completes his climax in this way : 


“ Hence, in one peal of loud, eternal praise, 

The charmed spectators thunder their applause.’’ 

In the same taste, he sings, 

“Eternity, the various sentence past, 

Assigns the sever’d throng distinct abodes, 

Sulphureous or ambrosialE 

Exquisite delicacy of indication ! He is too nice to be 
specific as to the interior of the “ sulphui*eous” abode; 
but when once half the human race are shut up there, 
hear how he enjoys turning the key on them 1 

“What ensues? 

The deed predominant, the deed of deeds ! 

Which makes a hell of hell, a heaven of heaven / 

The goddess, with determined aspect, turns 
Her adamantine key’s enormous size 
Through Destiny’s inextricable wards, 

Deep drivmg every bolt on both their fates. 

Then, from the crystal battlements of heaven, 

Down, down she hurls it through the dark profound, 

Ten thousand, thousand fathoms ; there to rust 
And ne’er unlock her resolution more. 

The deep resounds ; and Hell, through all her glooms, 

Returns, in groans, the melancholy roar.” 
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This is one of the blessings for which Dr. Young 
thanks God most : 

“For all I bless Thee, most, for the severe; 

Her death-— my own at hand — the fiery gulf. 

That flaming bound of wrath omnipotent / 

It thunders ; but it thunders to preserve j 

its wholesome dread 

Averts the dreaded pain ; its hideous groam 
Jom Ileazmt's sweet HaUehijahs in thy p7'aise, 

Great Source of good alone 1 How kind in all ! 

In vengeance kind ! Pain, Death, Gehenna, save^'^ . . . 

/. save me^ Dr. Young, who, in return for that favor, 
promise to give my divine patron the monopoly of that 
exuberance in laudatory epithet of which specimens 
may be seen at any moment in a large number of dedi- 
cations and odes to kings, queens, prime-ministers, and 
other persons of distinction. That, in Young’s con- 
ception, is what God delights in. His crowning aimin’ 
the ‘‘drama” of the ages is to vindicate his own re^ 
nown. The God of the “Night Thoughts” is simply 
Young himself “writ large” — a didactic poet, who 
“lectures” mankind in the antithetic hyperbole of 
mortal and immortal joys, earth and the stars, hell and 
heaven ; and expects the tribute of inexhaustible “ ap- 
plause.” Young has no conception of religion as any- 
thing else than egoism turned heavenward ; and he 
does not merely imply this, he insists on it. Religion, 
he tells us, in argumentative passages too long to quote, 
is “ ambition, pleasure, and the love of gain,” directed 
towards the joys of the future life instead of the pres- 
ent. And his ethics correspond to his religion. He 
vacillates, indeed, in his ethical theory, and shifts his 
position in order to suit his immediate purpose in ar- 
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gument ; but he never changes his level so as to see 
beyond the horizon of mere selfishness. Sometimes he 
insists, as we have seen, that the belief in a future life 
IS the only basis of morality ; but elsewhere he tells 

“ In self-applause is virtue’s golden prize.” 

Virtue With Young, must ahvays squint-must 
never look straight towards the immediate object of its 
etort. Thus, if a mau risks peishin^'n 
fte snow h.„salf rather than f„„ak= a weaker com. 
rade, he muse either do this because his hopes and 
fears ate directed to another worid, or because^ he de- 
Sii es to applaud himself afterwards ! Young if we 
may believe him, would despise the action as folly 
unless It had these motives. Let us hope he was not 
so bad as he pretended to be ! The tides of the divine 
life m man move under the thickest ice of theory' 

_ Anodier indication of Young’s deficiency in Lral, 

habit of emotion, is his unintermitting 

habit of pedagogic moralizing. On its theoretic and 
peiceptive side, Morality touches Science; on itsemo- 

Tt tTLT" P-tic 

Art are great in proportion, as they result from the 
immediate prompting of inni,. pow„, and nm frl 
labored obedience to a theorp or rule ; atd the prLenc” 
genius or innate prompting is directly opposed to 
facultvT^''^ consciousness of a rule. The action of 
should ®''P^''"cdes the reflection w/iy 

mlt i em'V “ proportion as mo- 

of a rule T action, and not as the recognition 

a rule. Love does not say, » I ought to love ”-it 
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loves. Pity does not say, is right to be pitiful ” 
— -it pities. Justice does not say, ' ■ I am bound to be 
just”— it feels justly. It is only where moral emotion 
is comparatively weak that the contemplation of a 
rule or theory habitually mingles with its action ; and, 
in accordance with this, we think experience, both in 
literature and life, has shown that the minds which 
are predominantly didactic are deficient in sympathetic 
emotion. A man who is perpetually thinking in mon- 
itory, apothegms, who has an unintermittent flux of re- 
buke, can have little energy left for simple feeling. 
And this is the case with Young. In his highest flights 
of contemplation, and his most wailing soliloquies, he 
interrupts himself to fling an admonitory parenthesis 
at Lorenzo, or to hint that folly’s creed ” is the re- 
verse of his own. Before his thoughts can flow, he 
must fix his eye on an imaginary miscreant, who gives 
unlimited scope for lecturing, and recriminates just 
enough to keep the spring of admonition and argu- 
ment going to the extent of nine books. It is curious 
to see how this pedagogic habit of mind runs through 
Young’s contemplation of Nature. As the tendency 
to see our own sadness reflected in the external world 
has been called by Mr. Ruskin the ‘‘pathetic fallacy,” 
so we may call Young’s disposition to see a rebuke or 
a warning in every natural object the “pedagogic fal- 
lacy.” To his mind, the heavens are “ forever scolding 
as they shine and the great function of the stars is 
to be a “lecture to mankind.” The conception of the 
Deity as a didactic author is not merely an intiplicit 
point of view with him ; he works it out in elaborate 
imagery, and at length makes it the occasion of his 
most extraordinary achievement in the “ art of sink- 
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i“g.” by exclaiming— -jve need hardly say of 
the nocturnal heavens — 


“Divine Instructor ! Thy first volume this 
For man’s perusal ! all in capitals ! ” 


It IS this pedagogic tendency, this sermonizing atti- 
tude of Young’s mind, which produces the wearisome 
monotony of his pauses. After the first two or three 
Nights, he is rarely singing, rarely pouring forth any 
continuous melody inspired by the spontaneous flow of 
thought or feeling. He is rather occupied with argu- 
mentative insistance, with hammering in the proofs of 
his propositions by disconnected verses, ivhich he puts 
down at intervals. The perpetual recurrence of the 
pause at the end of the line throughout long passages 
makes them as fatiguing to the ear as a monotonous 
chant, ivhich consists of the endless repetition of one 

short musical phrase. For example ; 


“Past hours, 

If not by guilt, yet wound us by their flight, 

If folly bound our prospect by the grave, 

All feeling of futurity be numb’d, 

All godlike passion for eternals quench’d, 

All relish of realities expired ^ 

Renounced all correspondence with the skies ; 
Our freedom chain’d • quite wingless our desire ; 
In sense dark-prison’d a|l that ought to soar ; 
Prone to the centre ; crawling in the dust ; 
Dismounted every great and glorious aim ; 
Enthralled every faculty divine, 

Heart-buried in the rubbish of the world.” 


ow different from the easy, graceful melody of Cow- 
p?r? blank veTse] inaep^, it if hardly pisiWe to 
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criticise Young without being reminded at every step 
of the contrast presented to him by Cowper. And this 
contrast urges itself upon us the more from the fact 
that there is, to a certain extent, a parallelism between 
the Night Thoughts'' and the ‘^Task." In both 
poems, the author achieves his greatest in virtue of the 
new freedom conferred by blank verse ; both poems 
are professedly didactic, and mingle much satire with 
their graver meditations ; both poems are the produc- 
tions of men whose estimate of this life was formed 
by the light of a belief in immortality, and who were 
intensely attached to Christianity. On some grounds, 
we might have anticipated a more morbid view of 
things from Cowper than from Young. Cowper’s re- 
ligion was dogmatically the more gloomy, for he was 
a Calvinist ; while Young was a low ” Arminian, be- 
lieving that Christ died for all, and that the only ob- 
stacle to any man’s salvation lay in his will, which he 
could change if he chose. There was deep and unusual 
sadness involved in Cowper’s personal lot ; while 
Young, apart from his ambitious and greedy discon- 
tent, seems to have had no exceptional sorrow. 

Yet see how a lovely, sympathetic nature manifests 
itself in spite of creed and circumstance ! Where is the 
poem that surpasses the “Task" in the genuine love 
it breathes, at once towards inanimate and animate 
existence— -in truthfulness of perception and sincerity 
of presentation— -in the calm gladness that springs 
from a delight in objects for their own sake, without 
self-reference — in divine sympathy with the lowliest 
pleasures, with the most short-lived capacity for pain ? 
Here is no railing at the earth’s ‘‘^melancholy map,” 
but the happiest lingering ■ oveir her §iEiplest:>sge 
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with all the fond minuteness of attention that belongs 
to love ; no pompous rhetoric about the inferiority of 
the “brutes,” but a warm plea on their behalf against 
man’s inconsiderateness and cruelty, and a sense of en 
larged happiness from their compahionship in enjoy- 
ment ; no vague rant about human misery and human 
virtue, but that close and vivid presentation of partic 
ular sorroivs and privations, of particular deeds and 
misdeeds, which is the direct road to the emotions, 
-low Cowper’s exquisite mind falls with the mild 
warmth of morning sunlight on the commonest objects 
at once disclosing every detail and investing every de- 
tail with beauty ! No object is too small to promat 
his song— not the sooty film on the bars, or the spout- 
ess teapot holding a bit of mignonette that serves to 
cheer the dingy town-lodging with a “ hint that Nature 
lives ; and yet his song is never trivial, for he is alive 
o small objects, not because his mind is narrow, but 
ecause his glance is clear and his heart is large. In- 
stead of trying to edify us by supercilious allusions to 

Ir! H 

ge y o the hen-roost when the thief has wrenched 
the door — 

“ mere GhanUcIeer amidst his harem sleeps 

unsuspecting pomp 

in the patient cattle, that on the winter’s morning 

Mouin in comers where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 
unrecuvihent sadness ; 

in the little squirrel, that, surprised by him in his wood- 

lana walk, ■ \ 
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“At once, swift as a bird, 

Ascends the neighboring beech ; there whisks his brush. 

And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud. 

With all the prettiness of feigned alarm 
And anger insignificantly fierce.” 

Aod then he passes into reflection, not with curt apo- 
thegm and snappish reproof, but with that melodious 
flow of utterance which belongs to thought when it is 
carried in a stream of feeling : 

“ The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and thei'efore dead alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 

Nor feels their happiness augment his own.” 

His large and tender heart embraces the most every- 
day forms of human life ; the carter driving his team 
through the wintry storm; the cottager’s wife who, 
painfully nursing the embers on her hearth, while her 
infants ‘^sit cowering o’er the sparks,” 

“ Retires, content to quakdj so they be wanned ; ” 

or the villager, with her little ones, going ou t to pick 

“A cheap but wholesome salad from the brook ; ” 

and he compels our colder natures to follow his in its 
manifold sympathies, not by exhortations, not by tell- 
ing us to meditate at midnight, to indulge ” the 
thought of death, or to ask ourselves how we shall 
weather an eternal but by presenting to us the ob- 

ject of Ms compassion truthfully and lovingly. And when 
he handies greater themes, when he takes a wider sur^ 

' ■■ . 5 .' ■ 
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vey, and considers the men or the deeds which have a 
direct influence on the welfare of communities and na- 
tions, there is the same unselfish warmth of feeling, the 
same scrupulous truthfulness. He is never vague in 
his remonstrance or his satire ; but puts his finger on 
some particular vice or folly, which excites his indicr- 
nation or “ dissolves his heart in pity,” because of some 
specific injury it does to his fellow-man or to a sacred 
cause. And when he is asked why he interests himself 
about the sorrows and wrongs of others, hear what is 
the reason he gives. Not, like Young, that the move- 
inents of the planets show a mutual dependence, and 


Thus man his sovereign duty learns in this 
Material iricture of benevolence ; 

or that — 


“ More generous sorrow while it sinks, exalts, 
And conscious virtue mitigates the pang.” 


What is Cowpers answer, when he imagines some 

sage, erudite, profound,” asking him, “What’s the 
world to you ? ” ® 


‘ Much, I toas horn of looman, and drew milk 
As sweet as chanty from, human breasts, 

I think, arliculate, I laugh and weep, 

And exercise all functions of.a man. 

How then should I and any man tliat lives 
Be strangers to each other ? ” 


^ c>ting is astonished that 
other that any one can 
while 


men can make war on each 
seize his brother's throat/’ 


*'The Planets cry, * Forbear.’ ” 
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Cowper weeps because — 

“There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for manP 

Young applauds God as a monarch with an empire and 
a court quite superior to the English, or as an author 
who produces ^‘volumes for man’s perusal.” Cowper 
sees his Father’s love in all the gentle pleasures of the 
home fireside, in the charms even of the wintry land- 
scape, and thinks — 

“ Happy who walks with him ! whom what he finds 
Of flavor or of scent in fruit or flower, 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun 
ProiJipts with reinenibrance of a prese7it GodP 

To conclude, for we must arrest ourselves in a con- 
trast that would lead us beyond our bounds : Young 
flies for his utmost consolation to the day of judgment, 
when 

“Final Ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o’er Creation ; ” 

when earth, stars, and suns are swept aside — 

“And now, all dx'oss removed, Heaven’s own pure day 
Full on the confines of our ether, flames ; 

While (dreadful contrast !) far (how far !) beneath, 
liell, bursting, belches forth her blazing seas, 

And storms sulphureous ; her voracious jaws 
Expanding wide, and roaring for her prey,” — 

Dr. Young, and similar ornaments of religion and 
virtue,” passing, of course, with ■ grateful “ applause ” 
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into the upper region. Cowper finds his highest in- 
spiration in the Millennium— in the restoration of this 
our beloved home of earth to perfect holiness and bliss 
when the Supreme ’ 

Shall visit earth in mercy ; shall descend 
Propitious in His chariot paved with love ; 

And what His storms have blasted and defaced 
For man’s revolt, shall with a smile repair.” 

And into what delicious melody his song flows at the 
thoughtof that blessedness to be enjoyed by future 
generations on earth !— 

The dwellers in the vales and on the rocks 
Shout to each other, and the moimtain-tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy ; 

Till, nation after nation taught the strain, 

Earth rolls the rapturous Hosanna round I ” 

^ The sum of our comparison is this : In Young we 
ave the type of that deficient human sympathy, that 
impiety towards the present and the visible, which flies 
for Its motives, its sanctities, and its religion, to the re- 
mote, the vague, and the unkno^vn ; in Cowper we have 
the type of that genuine love which cherishes things in 
proportion to their nearness, and feels its reverence 
grow in proportion to the intimacy of its knowledge. 
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Nothing,” says Goethe, more significant of 
men’s character than what they find laughable.” The 
truth of this observation would perhaps have been 
more apparent if he had said culture instead of charac- 
ter. The last thing in which the cultivated man can 
have community with the vulgar is their jocularity; 
and we can hardly exhibit more strikingly the wide 
gulf which separates him from them than by comparing 
the object which shakes the diaphragm of a coal-heaver 
with the highly complex pleasure derived from a real 
witticism. That any high order of wit is exceedingly 
complex, and demands a ripe and strong mental devel- 
opment, has one evidence in the fact that we do not 
find it in boys at all in proportion to their manifesta- 
tion of other powers. Clever boys generally aspire to 
the heroic and poetic rather than the comic, and the 
crudest of all their efforts are their jokes. Many a 
witty man will remember how, in his school-days, a 
practical joke, more or less Rabelaisian, was for him 
ne plus ultra of the ludicrous. It seems to have 
been the same with the boyhood of mankind. The 
fun of early races was, we fancy, of the after-di nner 
kind — loud-throated laughter over the wine-cup, taken 
too little account of in sober moments to eiiter as an 
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element into their Art, and differing as mueh from the 
laughter of a Chamfort or a Sheridan as the gastro- 
nomic enjoyment of an acient Briton, whose dinner had 
no other removes ” than from acorns to beech-mast 
and back again to acorns, differed from the subtile 
pleasures of the palate experienced by his turtle-eat- 
ing descendant. It was their lot to live seriously 
through stages which to later generations were to be- 
come comedy, as those amiable-looking pre-Adamite 
amphibia which Professor Owen has restored for xis in 
effigy at Sydenham doubtless took seriously the gro- 
tesque physiognomies of their kindred. Heavy expe- 
rience in their case, as in every other, was the base 
from which the salt of future wit was to be made. 

Humor is of earlier growth than Wit, and it is in ac- 
cordance with this earlier growth that it has more affin- 
ity with the poetic tendencies, while Wit is more near- 
ly allied to the ratiocinative intellect Humor draws 
its materials from situations and characteristics ; Wit 
seizes on unexpected and complex relations. Hum.or 
is chiefly representative and descriptive ; it is diffuse, 
and flows along without any other law than its own 
fantastic will; or it flits about like a wiii-otthe-wisp, 
amazing us by its whimsical transitions. Wit is brief 
and sudden, and sharply defined as a crystal ; it does 
not make pictures, it is not fantastic ; but it detects 
an unsuspected analogy, or suggests a startling or con- 
founding inference. Every one who has had the op- 
portunity of making the comparison will remember 
that the effect produced on him by some witticisms is 
closely akin to the effect produced on him by subtile 
reasoning which lays open a fallacy or absurdity ; and 
there are persons whose delight in such reasoning 
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always manifests itself in laughter. This affinity of 
Wit with ratiocination is the more obvious in propor- 
tion as the species of wit is higher and deals less with 
words and with superficialities than with the essential 
qualities of things. Some of Johnson’s most admira- 
ble witticisms consist in the suggestion of an analogy 
which immediately exposes the absurdity of an action 
or proposition ; and it is only their ingenuity, conden- 
sation, and instantaneousness which lift them from 
reasoning into Wit — they are reasoning raised to a higher 
power. On the other hand, Flurnor, in its higher forms, 
and in proportion as it associates itself with the sym- 
pathetic emotions, continually passes into poetry : 
nearly all great modern humorists may be called prose 
poets. 

Some confusion as to the nature of humor has been 
created by the fact that those who have written most 
eloquently on it have dwelt almost exclusively on its 
higher forms, and have defined humor in general as the 
sympathetic presentation of incongruous elements in 
human nature and life — a definition which only applies 
to its later development. A great deal of humor may 
coexist with a great deal of barbarism, as we see in the 
middle ages ; but the strongest flavor of the humor in 
such cases will come, not from sympathy, but more 
probably from triumphant egoism or intolerance ; at 
best it will be the love of the ludicrous exhibiting it- 
self in illustrations of successful cunning and of the lex 
talionis^ 2es> in “ Reineke Fuchs,” or shaking off in a 
holiday mood the yoke of a too exacting faith, as in the 
old Mysteries. Again, it is impossible to deny a high 
degree of humor to many practical jokes, but no sym- 
pathetic nature can enjoy them. Strange as the gene- 
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alogy may seem, the original parentage of that wonder 
ful and delicious mixture of fun, fancy, philosophy, and 
feeling which constitutes modern humor was probably 
the cruel mockeiy of a savage at the writhings of a 
suffering enemy— such is the tendency of things to- 
wards the better and more beautiful ! Probably therea 
son why high culture demands more complete harmony 
with its moral sympathies in humor than in wit is that 
humor is in its nature more prolix— that it has not the 
direct and irresistible force of wit. Wit is an electric 
shock, which takes us by violence quite independently 
of our predominant mental disposition ; but humor ap- 
proaches us more deliberately and leaves us masters of 
ourselves. Hence it is that, • while coarse and cruel 
humor has almost disappeared from contemporary lit- 
erature, coarse and cruel wit abounds. Even refined 
men cannot help laughing at a coarse bon-mot or a 
lacerating personality, if the “shock ” of the witticism 
IS a powerful one ; while mere fun will have no power 
over them if it jar on their moral taste. Hence, too, it 
IS that, while wit is perennial, humor is liable to be- 
come superannuated. 

As IS usual with definitions and classifications, how- 
ever, this distinction between wit and humor does not 

exactly represent the actual fact. Like all other spe- 
cif’ Humor overlap and blend with each 

tZ ^on-mots, like many of Charles 

Lamb s, which are a sort of facetious hybrids, we 
hardly know whether to call them witty or humorous ; 

lengthy descriptions or narratives 

which like Voltaire’s “Micromdgas,” would be humor- 
ous If they were not so sparkling and antithetic, so 
pregnant with suggestion and satire that we are obliged 
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to call them witty. We rarely find wit untempered by 
humor, or humor without a spice of wit ; and some- 
tiroes we find them both united in the highest degree 
in the same mind, as in Shakespeare and Moliere. 
A happy conjunction this, for wit is apt to be cold, and 
thin-lipped, and Mephistophelean in men who have no 
relish for humor, whose lungs do never crow like 
Chanticleer at fun and drollery ; and broad-faced rol- 
licking humor needs the refining influence of wit. In- 
deed, it may be said that there is no really fine writing 
in which wit has not implicit, if not an explicit, action. 
The wit may never rise to the surface, it may never 
flame out into a witticism ; but it helps to give bright- 
ness and transparency, it warns off from flights and 
exaggerations which verge on the ridiculous — in every 
genre of writing it preserves a man from sinking into 
the genre enmiyeiix. And it is eminently needed for this 
office in humorous writing ; for, as humor has no lim- 
its imposed on it by its mater^l, no law but its own 
exuberance, it is apt to become preposterous and wea- 
risome unless checked by wit, which is the enemy of all 
monotony, of ail lengthiness, of all exaggeration. 

Perhaps the nearest approach Nature has given us 
to a complete analysis, in which wit is as thoroughly 
exhausted of humor as possible, and humor as bare as 
possible of wit, is in the typical Frenchman and the 
typical German. Voltaire, the intensest example of 
pure wit, fails in most of his fictions from his lack of 
humor. “Micromegas ” is a perfect tale, because, as it 
deals chiefly with philosophic ideas and does not touch 
the marrow of human feeling and life, the writer's wit 
and wisdom were all-sufficient for his purpose. Not 
so with ^^Candide." Here Voltaire had to give picture. 
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. of life as well as to convey philosophic ti::uth and satire, 
and here we feel the want of humor. The sense of the 
ludicious is continually defeated by disgust, and the 
scenes, instead of presenting us with an amusing or 
agreeable picture, are only the frame for a witticism. 
On the other hand, German humor generally shows no 
sense of measure, no instinctive tact ; it is either floun- 
dering and clumsy as the antics of a leviathan, or labor- 
ious and interminable as a Lapland day, in which one 
loses all hope that the stars and quiet will ever come. 
For this reason Jean Paul, the greatest of German 
humorists, is unendurable to many readers, and fre- 
quently tiresome to all. Here, as elsewhere, the Ger- 
man shows the absence of that delicate perception, that 
sensibility to gradation, which is the essence of tact and 
taste, and the necessary concomitant of wit. All his 
subtility is reserved for the region of metaphysics. For 
Idmtitat, in the abstract, no one can have an acuter 
vision ; but in the concrete he is satisfied with a very 
loose approximation. He has the finest nose for A'w- 
tirismus in philosophical doctrine, but the presence of 
more or less tobacco-smoke in the air he breathes is 
imperceptible to him. To the typical German- Vetter 
Michel— vs, indifferent whether his door-lock will 
catch ; whether his teacup be more or less than an inch 
thick ; whether or not bis book have every other leaf 
unstitched ; whether his neighbor’s conversation be 
more or less of a shout ; whether he pronounce b or p, 
t or d; whether or not his adored one’s teeth be few 
and far between. He has the same sort of insensibility 
to gradations in time. A German comedy is like a 
German sentence : you see no reason in its structure 
why it should ever come to an end, and you accept the 
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Conclusion as an arrangement of Providence rather than 
of the author. We have heard Germans use the word 
Langetveiky the equivalent for enmii, and we have se- 
cretly wondered what it can be that produces etirmi in 
a German. Not the longest of long tragedies, for we 
have known him to pronounce that Iiochst fesselnd ; not 
the heaviest of heavy books, for he delights in that as 
grundlich ; not the slowest of journeys in a -Poskmgen, 
for the slower the horses the more cigars he can smoke 
before he reaches his journey’s end. German enmd 
must be something as superlative as Barclay’s treble 
X, which, we suppose, implies an extremely unknown 
quantity of stupefaction. 

It is easy to see that this national deficiency in 
nicety of perception must have its effect on the na- 
tional appreciation and exhibition of Humor. You 
find in Germany ardent admirers of Shakespeare, who 
tell you that what they think most admirable in him is 
his Wortspiel^ his verbal quibbles ; and it is a remark- 
able fact that, among the five great races concerned in 
modern civilization, the German race is the only one 
which, up to the present century, had contributed 
nothing classic to the common stock of European wit 
and humor; unless “Reineke Fuchs” can be fairly 
claimed as a peculiarly Teutonic product. Italy was 
the birth-place of Pantomime and the immortal 
Pulcineilo ; Spain had produced Cervantes ; France 
had produced Rabelais and Moliere, and classic wits 
innumerable ; England had yielded Shakespeare aiid 
a host of humorists. But Germany had borne no 
great comic dramatist, no great satirist, and she has 
not yet repaired the omission ; she had not even pro- 
duced any humorist of a high order. Among her 
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great writers, Lessing is the one who is the most sp6^ 
cifically witty; We feel the implicit influence of wit 
- the ‘ flavor of mind ” — throughout his writings ; and 
it is often concentrated into pungent satire, as every 
reader of the “ Hamburgische Dramaturgic ” remem 
hers. Still, Lessing’s name has not become European 
through his wit, and his charming comedy, “Minna 
von Barnhelm,” has won no place on a foreign stage. 
Of course, we do not pretend to an exhaustive ac- 
quaintance with German literature ; we not only admit 
—we are sure— -that it includes much comic writino- 
of which we know nothing. We simply state the 
fact, that no German production of that kind, be- 
fore the present century, ranked as European — ^a fact 
which does not, indeed, determine the amount of the 
national facetiousness, but which is quite decisive as 
to Its quality. Whatever may be the stock of fun 
which Gerinany yields for home consumption, she has 
provided little for the palate of other lands. All 
onor to her for the still greater things she has done 
tor us 1 ■ She has fought the hardest fight for freedom 
o thought, has produced the grandest inventions, has 
made magnificent contributions to science, has given 
us some of the divinest poetry, and quite the divinest 
music, in the world. We revere and treasure the pro- 
ducts of the German mind. To say that that mind is 
not ertile in wit, is only like saying that excellent 
wheat-land is not rich pasture ; to say that we do not 
enjoy German facetiousness, is no more than to say 
t at though the horse is the finest of quadrupeds we 
do not like him to lay his hoof playfully on our shoul- 
der. Still, as we have noticed that the pointless puns 
an stupid jocularity of the boy may ultimately be de- 
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Veioped into the epigrammatic brilliancy and polished 
playfulness of the man; as we believe that racy wit 
and chastened delicate humor are inevitably the re- 
sults of invigorated and refined mental activity, we 
can also believe that Germany will one day yield a 
crop of wits and humorists. 

Perhaps there is already an earnest of that future 
crop in the existence of Heinrich Heine, a German 
born with the present century, who, to Teutonic im- 
agination, sensibility, and humor, adds an amount of 
esprit that would make him brilliant among the most 
brilliant of Frenchmen. True, this unique German 
wit is half a Hebrew ; but he and his ancestors spent 
their youth in German air, and were reared on Wursi 
and Sauerkraut^ so that he is as much a German as a 
pheasant is an English bird, or a potato an Irish 
vegetable. But whatever else he may be, Heine is one 
of the most remarkable men of this age ; no echo, but 
a real voice, and therefore, like all genuine things in 
this world, worth studying ; a surpassing lyric poet, 
who has uttered our feelings for us in delicious song ; 
a humorist, who touches leaden folly with the magic 
wand of his fancy, and transmutes it into the fine gold 
of art— -who sheds his sunny smile on human tears, 
and makes them a beauteous rainbow on the cloudy 
background of life ; a wit, who holds in his mighty hand 
the most scorching lightnings of satire; an artist in 
prose literature, who has shown even more completely 
than Goethe the possibilities of German prose ; and— 
in spite of all charges against him, true as well as false 
— a lover of freedom, who has spoken wise and brave 
words on behalf of his fellow-men He is, moreover, 
a suffering man, who, with all the highly wrought 
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sensibility of genius, has to endure terrible physical 
ills ; and as such he calls forth more than an intel- 
lectual interest. It is true, alas ! that there is a heavy 
weight in the other scale— that Heine’s magnificent 
powers have often served only to give electric force to 
the expression of debased feeling, so that his works 
are no Phidian statue of gold, and ivory, and gems, 
but have not a little brass, and iron, and miry clay 
mingled with the precious metal. The audacity of his 
occasional coarseness and personality is unparalleled in 
contemporary litei'ature, and has hardly been exceeded 
by the license of former days. Hence, before his vol- 
umes are put within the reach of immature minds, 
there is need of a friendly penknife to exercise a strict 
censorship. Yet, when all coarseness, all scurrility, all 
Mephistophelean contempt for the reverent feelings of 
other men is removed, there will be a plenteous re- 
mainder of exquisite poetry, of wit, humor, and just 
t ought. It is apparently too often a congenial task 
to write severe words about the transgressions com- 
mitted by men of genius, especially when the censor 
has the advantage of being himself a man of no genius, 
so that those transgressions seem to him quite gratui- 
tous ; he, forsooth, never lacerated any one by his wit 
or gave irresistible piquancy to a coarse allusion, and 
nis indignation is not mitigated by any knowledge of 
the temptation that lies in transcendent power. We 
are also apt to measure what a gifted man has done by 
our arbitrary conception of what he might have done, 
rat ler than by a comparison of his actual doings with 
our own or those of other ordinary men. We make 
ourselves over-zealous agents of Heaven, and demand 
t at our brother should bring usurious interest for 
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his five talents, forgetting that it is less easy to manage 
five talents than two. Whatever benefit there may be 
in denouncing the evil, it is after ail more edifying, 
and certainly more cheering, to appreciate the good. 
Hence, in endeavoring to give our readers some ac- 
count of Heine and his works, we shall not dwell 
lengthily on his failings ; we shall not hold the candle 
up to dusty, vermin-haunted corners, but let the light 
fall as much as possible on the nobler, and more at- 
tractive details. Our sketch of Heine’s life, which has 
been drawn from various sources, will be free from 
everything like intrusive gossip, and will derive its 
coloring chiefly from the autobiographical hints and de- 
scriptions scattered through his own writings. Those 
of our readers who happen to know nothing of Heine 
will in this way be making their acquaintance with the 
writer while they are learning the outline of his career. 

We have said that Heine was born with the present 
century ; but this statement is not precise, for we learn 
that, according to his certificate of baptism, he was born 
December 12, 1799. However, as he himself says, tt^e 
important point is, that he was born, and born on the 
banks of the Rhine, at Diisseidorf, where his father was 
a merchant. In his Reisebilder ” he gives us some 
recollections, in his wild poetic way, of the dear old 
town where he spent his childhood, and of his school- 
boy troubles there. We shall quote from these in but- 
terfly fashion, sipping a little nectar here and there, 
without regard to any strict order : 

“I first saw the light on tlie banks of that lovely stream, where 
Folly grows on the green hills, and in autumn is plucked, pressed, 
poured into casks, and sent into foreign lands. Believe me, I yester- 
day heard some one utter folly which, in anno 18 ii, lay in a bunch of 
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grapes I then saw growing on the Johannisberg. . . . Mon Dieu ! if t 

had only such faith in me that I could remove mountains, the Man- 
nisberg would be the very mountain I should send for wherever I might 
be ; but as my faith is not so strong, imagination must help me and it 
transports me at once to the lovely Rliine. ... I am again a child 
and playing with other children on the Schlosspktz, .at Diisseldorf on 
die Rhine. Yes, madam, there was I born ; and I note this expresisly 
m case, after my death, seven cities-Schilda, Kriihwinkel, Polkwitz 
feckum, Dulken, Gottingen, and Schoppenstadt— should contend for 
the honor of beingmy birthplace. Diisseldorf is a town on the Rhine- 
smteen thousand men live there, and many hundred thousand men be- 
sides he buried there. . . . Among them, many of whom ray mother 
says that it would be better if they were still living; for example, my 
grandfather and my uncle, the old Pferr Von Geldern and the young 
Herr Von Geldern, both such celebrated doctors, who saved so many 
men from death, and yet must die themselves. And the pious Ursula 

who earned me m her arms when I was a child, also lies buried there’ 

and .a rose-bush grows on hergnave; she loved the scent of roses so 

well m life, and her heart was pure rose-incense and goodness. The 
knowing old Canon, too, lies buried there. Heavens, what an object 
looked when Hast saw him ! He loas mmU uf of nothing hut mind 
ana plasters, and. nevertheless studied day and night, as if he were 
alarmed lest the wonns should find an idea too little in his head. And 

1 If u for this I am to blame. We were 

■sdioolfellows in the Franciscan monastery, and were playing on that 

f T ^ ® between stone walls, and I said, 

VVilham, fetch out the kitten that has just fallen in.” and merrily he 

the kitten out of the water, but fell in himself, and was draped out 
dapping and dead. hitten ii^^ed to a good old age. . . . Princes 
in la ay were not the tormented race they are now ; the crown grew 
hmt y on their heads, and at night they drew a nightcap over it," nd 

the ' slept the people at their feet ; and when 

the people waked in the moming. they said “ Good-morning, father ! ” 

i7r! “ Good-morning, dear children ! ” But 

t when we awoke one morning at 

Dusseldorf, and were ready to say, “ Good-morning, father ! ”_lo ! 

iW W T T town there was noth- 

ing hut dumb sorrow, everywhere a sort of funeral disposition ; and 
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people glided along silently to the market, and read the long placard 
placed on the door of the Town Hall. It was dismal weather ; yet the 
lean tailor, Kilian, stood in his nankeen jacket which he usually wore 
only in the house, and his blue worsted stockings hung down so that 
his naked legs peeped out mournfully, and his thin lips trembled while 
he muttered the announcement to himself. And an old soldier read 
rather louder, and at many a word a crystal tear trickled down to his 
brave old moustache. I stood near him and wept in company, and 
asked him, ‘‘ Why we wept ? ” He answered, “ The Elector has ab- 
dicated.” And then he read again, and at the words, “for the long- 
manifested fidelity of my subjects,” and “hereby set you free from 
your allegiance,” lie wept more than ever. It is strangely touching to 
see an old man like that, with faded uniform and scarred face, weep 
so bitterly all of a sudden. While we were reading, the Electoral arms 
were taken down from the Town Hall ; everything had such a deso- 
late air that it was as if an eclipse of the sun were expected. ... I 
went home and wept, and wailed out, “ The Elector has abdicated ! ” 
In vain my mother took a world of trouble to explain the thing to me. 
I knew what I knew ; I was not to he persuaded, but went crying to 
bed, and in the night dreamed that the world was at an end.” 

The next morning, however, the sun rises as usual, 
and Joachim Murat is proclaimed Grand Duke, where- 
upon there is a holiday at the public school, and Hein- 
rich (or Harry, for that was his baptismal name, which 
he afterwards had the good taste to change), perched 
on the bronze horse of the Electoral statue, sees quite 
a different scene from yesterday’s : 

“The next day the world was again all in order, and we had school 
as before, and things were got by heart as before — the Roman emper- 
ors, chronology, the nouns in zV;?, the verba irregtilaria, Greek, He- 
brew, geography, mental arithmetic ! — ^heavens I my head is still dizzy 
with it, all must be learned by heart ! And a great deal of this came 
in very conveniently for me in after-life. For if I had not known the 
Roman kings by heart, it would subsequently have been quite indiffer- 
ent to me whether Niebuhr had proved or had not proved that they 
6 ■ 
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never really existed. . . . B„t oh! the trouble I had at school with 
1 C endless dates. And with arithmetic it was still worse What I 
imderstood best was subtraction, for that was a very practical rule • 
h^our can t be taken from three, therefore I must borrow one ” Bin 
I advise every one in such a case to borrow a few extra pence' for no 

one can tell what may happen As for Latin, you Lve no idea 

madam, what a complicated affair it is. The Romans would nevlr 
have found time to conquer the world if they had first had to le.arn Latin 

Sh or t ^ Iwve 

in the contrary, had to learn them by heart 

hni n nevertheless, it is fortunate for me that I 

know hem j and the fact that I have them at my finger-ends if 
I should ever happen to want them suddenly, affords me nmch inward 
lepose and consolation in many troubled hours of life. ... Of Greek 

iiUhe middU^ ^ instated. The monks 

Gr2 Z f r'' when they maintained that' 

m il' of the devil. God knows the suffering I en- 

nlw ' ' i-i'- ’ Hebrew it went somewhat better, for I had 

ays a great liking for the Jews, though to this very hour they cm- 

rdll T with pawnbrokers, and 

sUt sZdT;™ "-y Mihabits-for example, it woilhinh 


Hemes parents were apparently not wealthy, but 
hts education was cared for by his uncle, Solomon 
Heme, a great banker in Hamburg, so that he had no 

y P^c^^^ary disadvantages to struggle with He 

tionf b ’• he often men- 

“Rnrb ^H and affection, and in the 

dd there are two exquisite sonnets 

addressed to her, which tell how his proud spirit was 
^ vays subdued by the charm of her presence, and how 
wandering" his heart after restless, weary 
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Wie maclitig auch mein stolzer Muth sicli blalie, 

In deiner selig siissen, trauten Niihe 
Ergreift micli oft ein demutlivolle Zagen. 

' % * ♦ « 

Und immer irrte icli nacli Liebe, immer 
Nacli Liebe, docli die Liebe fand ich nimmer, 

Und kehrte um nach Hause, krank iind triibe. 

Doch da bist dii entgegen niir gekommen, 

Und ach ! was da in deinem Aug’ geschwommen, 

Das war die siisse, lan^esuchte Liebe.” 

He ivas at first destined for a mercantile life^ but 
Nature declared too strongly against this plan. God 
knows/’ he has lately said in conversation with his 
brother, I would willingly have become a banker, but 
I could never bring myself to that pass. I very early dis- 
cerned that bankers would one day be the rulers of the 
world.” So commerce Avas at length given up for law, 
the study of which he began in 1819 at the University 
of Bonn. He had already published some poems in 
the corner of a newspaper, and among them Avas one 
on Napoleon, the object of his youthful enthusiasm. 
This poem, he says in a letter to St Rene Taillandier, 
was written when he was only sixteen. It is still to be 
found in the Buch der Lieder ” under the title Die 
Grenadiere,” and it prOA’^es that even in its earliest 
efforts his genius showed a strongly specific character. 

It Avill be easily imagined that the germs of poetry 
sprouted too vigorously in Heme’s brain for jurispru- 
dence to find much room there. Lectures on history 
and literature, we are told, were more diligently at- 
tended than lectures on law. He had taken care, too, 
to furnish his trunk with abundant editioos of the 
poets, and the poet he especially studied at that time 
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was Byron. At a later period we iind his taste taking 
another direction, for he writes : “ Of all authors, 
ron is precisely the one who excites in me the most in- 
tolerable emotion ; whereas Scott, in every one of his 
works, gladdens my heart, soothes and invigorates me.” 
Another indication of his bent in these Bonn days was 
a newspaper essay, in which he attacked the Romantic 
school ; and here also he went through that chicken f 
pox of authorship — the production of a tragedy. 
Heine’s tragedy— “ A Imansor”— is, as might be ex- 
pected, better than the majority of these youthful mis- 
takes. The ti'agic collision lies in the conflict between 
natural affection and the deadly hatred of religion and 
of race in the sacrifice of youthful lovers to the strife 
between Moor and Spaniard, Moslem and Christian. 
Some of the situations are striking, and there are pas- 
sages of considerable poetic merit ; but the characters 
are little more than shadowy vehicles for the poetry, 
and there is a want of clearness and probability in the 
structure. It was published two years later, in com- 
pany with another tragedy, in one act, called “ William 
Ratcliffe,” in which there is rather a feeble use of the 
Scotch second-sight after the manner of the Fate in 
the Greek tragedy. We smile to find Heine saying of 
his tragedies, in a letter to a friend soon after their 
publication ; “I know they will be terribly cut up, 
but I will confess to you in confidence that they are 
very good— better than my collection of poems, which 
are not worth a shot.” Elsewhere he tells us, that 
when, after one of Paganini’s concerts, he was passion- 
ately complimenting the great master on his violin- 
playing, Paganini interrupted him thus: “But how 
were you pleased with my l^ows?” 
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In i820j Heine left Bonn for Gottingen* He there 
pursued his omission of law studies ; and at the end of 
three months he was rusticated for a breach of the laws 
against duelling. While there, he had attempted a ne- 
gotiation with Brockhaus for the printing of a volume 
of poems, and had endured that first ordeal of lovers 
and poets — a refusal It was not until a year after 
that he found a Berlin publisher for his first volume of 
poems, subsequently transformed, with additions, into 
the “ Buch der Lieder.’’ He remained between two 
and three years at Berlin, and the society he found 
there seems to have made these years an important 
epoch in his culture. He was one of the youngest 
members of a circle which assembled at the house of 
the poetess Elisa von Hohenhausen, the translator of 
Byron — a circle which included Chamisso, Varnhagen, 
and Rahel (Varnhagen's wife). For Rahel, Heine had 
a profound admiration and regard. He afterwards 
dedicated to her the poems included under the title 
^^Heimkehr;” and he frequently refers to her or 
quotes her in a way that indicates how he valued her 
influence. According to his friend, F. von Hohen- 
hausen, the opinions concerning Heine’s talent were 
very various among his Berlin friends, and it was only 
a small minority that had any presentiment of his 
future fame. In this minority was Elise von Hohen- 
hausen, who proclaimed Heine as the Byron of Ger- 
many ; but her opinion was met with much head- 
shaking and opposition. We can imagine how pre- 
cious was such a recognition as hers to the young poet, 
then only two or three and twenty, and with by no 
means an impressive personality for superficial eyes. 
Perhaps even the deep-sighted were far from detecting 
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in that small, blond, pale young man, with quiet, gentle 
manners, the latent powers of ridicule and sarcasm— 
the terrible talons that were one day to be thrust out 
from the velvet paw of the young leopard. 

It was apparently during this residence in Berlin 
that Fleine united himself with the Lutheran Church. 
He would willingly, like many of his friends, he tells 
us, have remained free from all ecclesiastical ties if the 
authoiities there had not forbidden residence in Prus- 
sia, and especially in Berlin, to every one who did not 
belong to one of the positive religions recognized bv 
the State : ^ 

As Flenry IV. once laughingly said, ‘ Paris vaut bicn ime messe ’ 
so I might with reason say, ^Berlin vaut bun ime prkhe A and I 
could afterwards, as before, accommodate myself to the very enlight- 
ened Christianity, filtrated from all superstition, which could then be 
had ill the^ churches of Berlin, and which was even free from the di- 
vinity of Christ, like turtle-soup without turtle.” 

At the same period, too, Fleine became acquainted 
with Hegel In his lately published “ Gestiindnisse " 
(Confessions), he throws on Hegels influence over him 
the blue light of demoniacal wit, and confounds us by 
the most bewildering, double-edged sarcasms ; but that 
influence seems to have been at least more wholesome 
than the one which produced the mocking retractations 
of the Gestandnisse.’* Through his self-satire, we 
discern that in those days he had something like real 
earnestness and enthusiasm, which are certainly not ap- 
parent in his present theistic confession of faith : 

“ On the whole, I never felt a strong enthusiasm for this philosophy, 
and conviction on the subject was out of the question. I never was 
an abstract thinker, and I accepted the synthesis of the Hegelian doc. 
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trine without demanding any pi*oof, since its consequences flattered 
my vanity. I was young and proud, and it pleased my vainglory wlien 
I learned from Hegel that the true God was not, as my grandmother 
believed, the God who lives in heaven, but myself here upon earth. 
This foolish pride had not in the least a pernicious influence on my 
feelings ; on the contrary, it heightened these to the pitch of heroism. 
I was at that time so lavish in generosity and self-sacrifice that I must 
assuredly have eclipsed the most brilliant deeds of those good 
of virtue who acted merely from a sense of duty, and simply obeyed 
the laws of morality.” 

His sketch of Hegel is irresistibly amusing ; but we 
must warn the reader that Heine’s anecdotes are often 
mere devices of style by which he conveys his satire or 
opinions. The reader will see that he does not neglect 
an opportunity of giving a sarcastic lash or two, in pass- 
ing, to Meyerbeer, for whose music he has a great con- 
tempt. The sarcasm conveyed in the substitution of 
reputation for music and journalists for musicians might 
perhaps escape any one unfamiliar with , the sly and 
unexpected turns of Heine’s ridicule : 

‘‘To speak frankly, I seldom understood him, and only arrived at 
the meaning of his words by subsequent reflection. I believe he 
wished not to be understood ; and hence his practice of sprinkling 
his discourse with modifying parentheses i hence, perhaps, his prefer- 
ence for persons of whom he knew that they did not understand him, 
and to whom he all the more willingly granted the honor of his fa- 
miliar acquaintance. Thus every one in Berlin wondered at the in- 
timate companionship of the profound Hegel with the late Heinrich 
Beer, a brother of Giacomo Meyerbeer, who is universally known by' 
his reputation, and who has been celebrated by the cleverest jour- 
nalists. This Beer, namely Heinrich, was a thoroughly stupid fellow, 
and indeed was afterwards actually declared imbecile by his family, 
and placed under guardianship, because instead of making a name for 
liimself in art or in science by means of his great fortune, he squandered 
his money on childish trifles y and, for example, one day bought six 
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thousand thalers’ worth of walking-sticks. This poor man, who had 
no wish to pass either for a great tragic dramatist, or for a great 
star-gaser, or for a laurel-crowned musical genius, a rival of Mozart and 
Rossini, and preferred giving his money for walking-sticks— this degeii 
crate Beer enjoyed Hegel’s most confidential society; he was the phi 
losopher’s bosom friend, his Pylades, and accompanied him everywhere 
like his shadow. The equally witty and gifted Felix Mendelssohn 
once sought to explain this phenomenon by maintaining that Heed 
did not understand Heinrich Beer. I now believe, however, that the 
real ground of that intimacy consisted in this— Hegel was convinced 
that no word of what he said was understood by Heinrich Beer ; and 
e could therefore, in his presence, give himself up to all the intel- 
lectual outpourings of the moment. In general. Hegel’s conversation 
was a sort of monologue, sighed forth by starts in a noiseless voice • 
the odd roughness of his expressions often struck me, and many of 
them have remained in my memory. One beautiful starlight evenine 
we stoo together at the window, and I, a young man of one-and- 
twenty. having just had a good dinner and finished my coffee, spoke 
with enthusiasm of the stars, and called them the habitations of the 
departed But the master muttered to himself, ‘The stars! hum I 
hum! The stars are only a brilliant leprosy on the face of the 
l eaven.,. ‘For God’s sake,’ I cried, ‘is there, then, no happy place 
above where virtue is rewarded after death ? ’ But he, staring at me 
with his pale eyes, said, cuttingly, ‘So you want a bonus for having 
aken care of your sick mother, and refrained from poisoning your 
vorthy brother? At these words he looked anxiously round, but 
appeared immediately set at rest when he observed that it was only 
whir”^* approached to invite him to a game of 


In 1823, Heine returned to Gottingen to complete 
his career as a law-student, and this time he gave evi- 
dence of advanced mental maturity, not only by pro- 
ducmg many of the charming poems subsequently in- 
cluded in the '• Reisebilder,” but also by prosecuting 
his professional studies diligently enough to leave 
Gottingen in 1825 as Doctor juris. Hereupon he settled 
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at Flamburgasaii advocate, but his profession seems 
to have been the least pressing of his occupations. In 
those days, a small, blond young man, with the brim of 
his hat drawn over his nose, his coat flying open, and 
his hands stuck in his trouser-pockets, might be seen 
stumbling along the streets of Hamburg, staring from 
side to side, and appearing to have small regard to the 
figure he made in the eyes of the good citizens. Oc- 
casionally an inhabitant, more literary than usual, 
would point out this young man to his companion as 
Heinrich Heim; but in general the young poet had not 
to endure the inconveniences of being a lion.^ His 
poems were devoured, but he was not asked to devour 
flattery in return. Whether because the fair Ham- 
burgers acted in the spirit of Johnson's advice to Han- 
nah More — to consider what her flattery was worth 
before she choked him with it” — or for some other 
reason, Heine, according to the testimony of August 
Lewald, to whom we owe these particulars of his Ham- 
burg life, was left free from the persecution of tea- 
parties. Not, however, from another persecution of 
genius — nervous headaches, which some pei'sons, we 
are told, regarded as an improbable fiction, intended 
as a pretext for raising a delicate white hand to his 
forehead. It is probable that the sceptical persons 
alluded to were themselves untroubled with nervous 
headache, and that their hands were not delicate. 
Slight details these, but worth telling about a man of 
genius, because they help us to keep in mind that he 
is, after all, our brother, having to endure the petty 
every-day ills of life as we have ; with this difference, 
that his heightened sensibility converts what are mere • 
insect-stings for us into scorpion-stings for him. 
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It was, perhaps, ill these Hamburg days that Heine 

paid the visit to Goethe, of which he gives us this 
charming little picture : 

“ When I visited him in Weimar, and stood before him, I involun 
tardy glanced at his side to see whether the eagle was not there with 
the lightning m his beak. I was nearly speaking Greek to him • but 
as I observed that he understood Gennan, I stated to him, in German 
that the plums on the road between Jena and Weimar were very good’ 
I had for so many long winter nights thought over what lofty and pro- 
found things I would say to Goethe, if ever I saw him. And when I 
saw him at last, I said to him that the Saxon plums were very good ' 
And Goethe smiled.” ^ 

During the next few years Heine produced the most 
popular of all his works— those which have won him 
his place as the greatest of living German poets and 
humorists. Between 1826 and 1829 appeared the four 
volumes of the “ Reisebilder” (Pictures of Travel), and 
I Lieder” (Book of Songs)— a volume of 

>wics, of winch it is hard to say whether their greatest 
charm is the lightness and finish of their style, their 
vivid and original imaginativeness, or their simple 
pure sensibility. In his “Reisebilder,” Heine carries 
us with him to the Harz, to the isle of Norderney to 
his native town, Dusseldorf, to Italy, and to England 
sketching scenery and character, now with the wildest 
most fantastic humor, now with the finest idyllic sensi- 
bility—letting his thoughts wander from poetry to 
politics, from criticism to dreamy revery,and blending 
un, imagination, reflection, and satire in a sort of ex- 
quisite, ever-varying shimmer, like the hues of the 
opal, 

Heine’s journey to England did not at all heighten 

his regard for the English. He calls o«r language the 
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^^hiss of egoism” {Zischlaute des Egoisfmis) \ and his 
ridicule of English awkwardness is as merciless as— 
English ridicule of German awkwardness. His antipa- 
thy towards us seems to have grown in intensity, like 
many of his other antipathies ; and in his Vermisciite 
Schriften ” he is more bitter than ever. Let us quote 
one of his philippics, since bitters are understood to 
be wholesome ; 

“ It is certainly a frightful injustice to pronounce sentence of con- 
demnation on an entire people. But, with regard to the English, mo- 
mentary disgust might betray me into this injustice and, on looking at 
the mass, I easily forget the many brave and noble men who distin- 
guished themselves by intellect and love of freedoil. But these, es- 
pecially the British poets, were always all the more glaringly in 
contrast with the rest of the nation ; they were isolated martyrs to 
their national relations | and, besides, great geniuses do not belong to 
the particular land of their birth ; they scarcely belong to this earth, 
the Golgotha of their sufferings. The mass — the English blockheads, 
God forgive me ! — are hateful to me in my inmost soul ; and I often 
regard them not at all as my fellow-men, but as miserable automata — 
machines, whose motive-power is egoism. In these moods, it seems 
to me as if I heard the whizzing wheel-work by which they think, feel, 
reckon, digest, and pray : their praying, their mechanical Anglican 
church-going, with the gilt Prayer-book under their arms, their stupid, 
tiresome Sunday, their awkward piety, is most of ail odious to me. I 
am firmly convinced that a blaspheming Frenchman is a more pleasing 
sight for the Divinity than a praying Englishman. ” 

On his return from England, Heine was employed 
at Munich in editing the A/lgememen Politischen Anna- 
len; but in 1830 he was again in the north, and the 
news of the July Revolution surprised him on the Isl- 
and of Heligoland. He has given us a graphic picture 
of his democratic enthusiasm in those days in some 
letters, apparently written from Heligoland, which he 
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has inserted in his book on Borne. We (jnote some 
passages, not only for their biographic interest, as 
showing a phase of Heine’s mental histor}’^, but 'be- 
cause they are a specimen of his power in that kind of 
dithyrambic writing which, in less masterly hands 
easily becomes i-idiculous : ’ 


“The thick packet of newspapers arrived from the Continent with 
these warm, glowing-hot tidings. They were sunbeams wrapped up 
m packing-paper, and they inflamed my soul till it burst into the 

wildest conflagration It is all like a dream tome; especially 

the name Lafayette sounds to me like a legend out of my earliest 
dii dhoocl Does he really sit again on horseback, commanding the 
Natonal Giurd ? I almost fear it may not be true, for it is in print. 
I 'Will myself go to Pans, to be convinced of it with my bodily eyes. 

It must be splendid when he rides through the streets, the citizen of 
two worlds, the godlike old man, with his silver locks streaming down 
his sacred shoulder. . . . He gi-eets, with his dear old eyes, the 
giandchildren of those who once fought with him for freedom and 
equality. .. It isnowsLvty years since he returned from America 
with the Dec aratioii of Human Rights-the decalogue of the world’s 
new creed, which was revealed to him amid the thunders and lightnings 
of cannom . . . And the tricolored flag waves again on the towers of 
. 1 ans, and its streets resound with the Marseillaise ! . . . It is all over 
with myyearning for repose. I know now again what I will do. what I 

ought to do what I must do. . . . I am the son of the Revolution, and 

Seine again the hallowed weapons on which my mother pronounced her 

flowers! I will crown my head for 
the dtatli-%ht And the iyre, too-reach me the lyre, that I may sing 

a ra e-song. . . . Words like flaming stars, that shoot down from the 

leavens, and bum up the palaces, and illuminate the huts. . . . Words 
like bright javelins, that whirr up to the seventh heaven, and strike the 
pious hypocntes who have skulked into the Holy of Holies I am 

ail joy and song, all sword and flame ! Perhaps, too, all delirium 

sit "’■■wed in brown paper has flown to my brain, 

and niy thoughts aglow. In vain I dip niy head into the sea. No 
^ater extinguishes this Greek fire. . . . Even the poor Heligolanders 
out for joy, although they have only a sort of dim instinct of what has 
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occurred. Tlie fisherman who yesterday took me over to the little sand- 
island, which is the bathing-place here, said to me, smilingly, ® The 
poor people have won 1 ’ . Yes, instinctively the people coinpreliend 
such events ; perhaps better than we, with all our means of knowledge. 
Thus Frau von Varnhagen once told me that, when the issue of the bat- 
tle of Leipzig was not yet known, the maid-servant suddenly rushed into 
the room with the sorrowful cry, ‘ The nobles have won ! ’ ... This 
morning another packet of newspapers is come. I devour them like 
manna. Child that I am, affecting details touch me yet more than the 
momentous whole. Oh, if I could but see the dog Medor ! . . . The 
dog Medor brought his master his gun and cartridge-box ; and when 
his master fell, and was buried with his fellow-heroes in the Court of 
the Louvre, there stayed the poor dog, like a monument of faithful- 
ness, sitting motionless on the grave, day and night, eating l:)ut little of 
the food that was offered him, burying the greater part of it in the 
earth, perhaps as nourishment for his buried master I ’’ 

The enthusiasm which was kept thus at boiling heat 
by imagination cooled down rapidly when brought into 
contact with reality. In the same book he indicates, in 
his caustic way, the commencement of that change in 
his political te^nperature — for it cannot be called a 
change in opinion — which has drawn down on him im- 
mense vituperation from some of the patriotic party, 
but which seems to have resulted simply from the es- 
sential antagonism between keen wit and fanaticism : 

** On the very first day of my arrival in Paris I observed that things 
wore, in reality, quite different coloi*s from those which had been shed 
on them, when in perspective, by the light of my enthusiasm. Tlie 
silver locks which I saw fluttering so majestically on the shoulders of 
Lafayette, the hero of two worlds, were metamorphosed into a brown 
perruque, which made a pitiable covering for a narrow skull. And 
even the dog Medor, which I visited in the Court of the Louvre, and 
which, encamped under tricoiored flags and trophies, very quietly al- 
lowed himself to be fed— he was not at all the right dog, but quite an 
ordinary brute, who assumed to himself merits not his own, as often 
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happens with the French ; and, like many others he i. 

of the glory of the Revolution. . . . DamnorpT 1 

perhaps promoted to the highest posts; ^ 

days after the battle, modestly sh4 o^t of 

who created the Revolution’* " f ti ue people 

That it was not merely interest in French nnl^f• 
which sent Heine to Paris in i8?r hut oi ^ 
tio„ II, M German air was not friendly to 1™?“’’' 

:-Gi:;L?„i:L““““- 

™ "“»i ‘21 

for .e, and it w^s ti Ji Zrs^riLTlirof 
I had visions : the clouds terrifipz-i ^ j ^ change of climate, 

at me. It often ltd faces 

at night I dreamed of a hideous bhck earf W ! cockade; 

and I was very tnelancholy. Adc^t^^^^^ which gnawed my liver; 
With an old Berlin Tustinnth mhn hi ’ ^ ^ ^^ecome acquainted 
of Spandai, and he S I ° l 

Obliged to ;ear 

Christian that the irons were not warmed a trifle '■ 

warmed a little for ns they would not mol ^ irons were ^ 

Sion, and even chilly natures miirbt th i impres- 

be only proper consideration. L fetSs” '""r ' 

essence of roses and laurek nc ic f/ were perfumed with 

asked my Justizrath Serial? "" ^ 

He said, No ; Spandau was too £ fZ thelT ‘moT T’"' 
meat was very scarce there onrt u, Moreover, he said 

flies, which fell into one's soup. . NoZak f °i! 

recreation, and as Snandsn f ^ really needed some 

there, and the Spandau fly-souZid noUef ^ ®°‘ 

as, besides all this the Pmssi^ i ■ appetizing to me— 

could not be condndve to mv health'T* winter, and 

aucive to my health, I resolved to visit Paris.” 

Sinca this time Paris has been Heine's home, and his 
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best prose works have been written either to inform 
the Germans on French affairs or to inform the French 
on German philosophy and literature. became a 
correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung^ and his corre- 
spondence, which extends, with an interruption of sev- 
eral years, from 1831 to 1844, forms the volume enti- 
tled “ Franzosische Zustande ” (French Affairs), and the 
second and third volumes of his Vermischte Schrif- 
ten.” It is a witty and often wise commentary on pub- 
lic men and public events ; Louis Philippe, Casimir Pe- 
I'ier, Thiers, Guizot, Rothschild, the Catholic party, 
. the Socialist party, have their turn of satire and appre- 
ciation, for Heine deals out both with an impartiality 
which made his less favorable critics—Borne, for ex- 
ample — charge him with the rather incompatible sins 
of reckless caprice and venality. Literature and art 
alternate with politics : we have now a sketch of 
Georges Sand, or a description of one of Horace 
Vernet’s pictures ; now a criticism of Victor Hugo, or 
of Liszt ; now an irresistible caricature of Spontini, or 
Kalkbrenner ; and occasionally the predominant satire 
is relieved by a fine saying or a genial word of admira- 
tion. And all is done with that airy lightness, yet pre- 
cision of touch, which distinguishes Heine beyond any 
living writer. The chai'ge of venality was loudly made 
against Heine in Germany : first, it wuis said that he 
was paid to write ; Then, that he was paid to abstain 
from writing; and the accusations were supposed to 
have an irrefragable basis in the fact that he accepted 
a stipend from the French government He lias never 
attempted to conceal the reception of that stipend, and 
we think his statement (in the Vermischte Sciiriften 
of the circumstances under which it was offered and 
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received is a sufficient vindication of himself and M 
O-uizot from any dishonor in the matter. 

It may be readily imagined that Heine, with so larve 
a share of the Gallic element as he has in his eompofi 
tion, was soon at his ease in Parisian society, and the 
years her« were bright with intellectual activity and 
social enjoyment. “His wit,” wrote August Lewald 
IS a perpetual gushing fountain ; he throws off the 
most delicious descriptions with amazing facility and 
sketches the »„s. c.tnic characters i„ LverSoT” 
Such a man could not be neglected in Paris, and Heine 
was sought on all sides-as a guest in distinguished 
a possible proselyte in the circle of the Saint- 
Simonians. His literary productiveness seems to have 
b^n furthered by this congenial life, which, however, 
^as soon, to some extent, embittered by the sense 
exile for, smee 1835, both his works and his person 
have been the object of denunciation by the German 
government. Between 1833 and 1845 appeared the 

SLw’Zl “Die Romantische 

bchule (both written, in the first instance, in French)- 
the book on Bbrno * Attn t'-*-/- n >> • ■ ’ 

“Deutschland,” an ’ exqu sitdv h ! 

^ . , . ’ exquisitely humorous poem, de- 

h.s laa. visit Germany, and c„„.aia"i.g s„c. 

r^H■^ F writing; and the “Neue 

Gedichte, a collection of lyrical poems. Among the 

most interesting of his prose works are the second vol- 
ume of the “Salon,” which contains a survey of re%- 

Schule ,P and the “ Romantische 

S-rl .^/"’^Shtful introduction to that phase of 

?he boo. Romantic School. 

thrL vF? appeared in 1840, two or 

three years after the death of that writer, excit;d great 
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indignation in Germany, as a wreaking of vengeance 
on the dead, an insult to the memory of a man who had 
worked and suffered in the cause of freedom — a cause 
which was Heine’s own. Borne, we may observe par- 
enthetically, for the information of those who are not 
familiar with recent German literature, was a remark- 
able political writer of the uitra-Liberal party in Ger . 
many, who I'esided in Paris at the same time as Heine— 
a man of stern, uncompromising partisanship and bit- 
ter humor. Without justifying Heine’s production of 
this book, we see excuses for him which should temper 
the condemnation passed on it. There was a radical 
opposition of nature between him and Borne : to use 
his own distinction, Heine is a Hellene— sensuous, 
realistic, exquisitely alive to the beautiful ; while Borne 
was a Nazarene — ascetic, spiritualistic, despising the 
pure artist as destitute of earnestness. Heine has too 
keen a perception of practical absurdities and damag- 
ing exaggerations ever to become a thoroughgoing 
partisan ; and with a love of freedom, a faith in the 
ultimate triumph of democratic principles, of which we 
see no just reason to doubt the genuineness and consist- 
ency, he has been unable to satisfy more zealous and 
one-sided Liberals by giving his adhesion to their views 
and measures, or by adopting a denunciatory tone 
against those in the opposite ranks. Borne could not 
forgive what he regarded as Heine’s epicurean indiffer- 
ence and artistic dalliance, and he at length gave vent 
to his antipathy in savage attacks on him through the 
press, accusing him of utterly lacking character and 
principle, and even of writing under the influence of 
venal motives. To these attacks Heine remained abso- 
lutely mute^ — from contempt, according to his own ac- 
1 ' 
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count; but the retort, which he resolutely refrained 
from making during Borne’s life, comes in this volume, 
published after his death, with the concentrated force 
of long-gathering thunder. The utterly inexcusable 
part of the book is the caricature of Borne’s friehd 
Madame Wohl, and the scurrilous insinuations con- 
cerning Borne’s domestic life. It is said, we know not 
with how much truth, that Heine had to answer for 
these in a duel with Madame Wohl’s husband, and that, 
after receiving a serious wound, he promised to with- 
draw the offensive matter from a future edition. That 
edition, however, has not been called for. Whatever 
^ else we may think of the book, it is impossible to deny 
Its transcendent talent — the dramatic vigor with which 
Borne is made present to us, the critical acumen with 
which he IS characterized, and the wonderful play of 
wit, pathos, and thought which runs through the whole 
But we will let Heine speak for himself ; and, first, we 
will give part of his graphic description of the way in 
which Borne’s mind and manners grated on his taste : 


To the dis^st which, iti intercourse with Borne, I was in danger 
of feeling towards those who surrounded him, was added the annoyance 

iS r,d Nothing but political argu. 

ment, and again political argument, even at table, where he managed 

of the woild, he spoiled the best dishes for me by his patriotic gall, 

X o’^er eveiy thing. Calf’s feet, d h 

then my innocent ionne bouche, he completely spoiled 

Te ro! 1 1? together out of 

the most unreliable newspapers. And then his accursed remarks, which 

rt table-talk which did 

not gieatly exhilarate me, and I avenged myself by affecting an exces- 

siLm Fo indifference for the objects of Borne’s enthu- 

For example, Boi-ne was indignant that immediately on my ar- 
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rival in Paris I had nothing better to do than to write for German 
papers along account of the Exhibition of Pictures. I omit all dis- 
cussion as to whetlier that interest in art which induced me to undertake 
this work was so utterly irreconcilable with the revolutionary interests 
of the day ; but B6rne saw in it a proof of my indifference towards the 
sacred cause of humanity, and I could in my turn spoil the taste of his 
patriotic Smierkraut for him by talking all dinner-time of nothing but 
pictures, of Robert’s Reapers, Horace Vernet’s Judith, and Scheffer’s 
Faust. • . . That I never thought it worth while to discuss my politi- 
cal principles with him it is needless to say ; and once when be de- 
clared that he had found a contradiction in my writings, I satisfied my- 
self with the ironical answer, ‘You are mistaken, mon cker ; such 
contradictions never occur in my works, for alw-ays before I begin to 
write I read over the statement of my political principles in my pre- 
vious writings, that I may not contradict myself, and that no one may 
be able to reproach me with Upostasy from my liberal principles.’ ” 

And here is his own account of the spirit in which 
the book was written : 

“ I was never Borne’s friend, nor was I ever bis enemy. The dis- 
pleasure which he could often excite in me was never very important, 
and he atoned for it sufficiently by the cold silence which I opposed to 
all his accusations and raillery. While he lived I wrote not a line against 
him, I never thought about him, I ignored him completely ; and that 
enraged him beyond measure. If I now speak of him, I do so nei- 
ther'out of enthusiasm nor out of uneasiness : I am conscious of the 
coolest impartiality. I write here neither an apology nor a critique, 
and as in painting the man I go on my own observation, the image I 
present of him ought, perhaps, to be regarded as a real portrait. And 
such a monument is due to him — to the great wrestler who, in the 
arena of our political games, wrestled so courageously, and earned, if 
not the laurel, certainly the crown of oak leaves. I give an image with 
his true features, without idealization— the more like him the more 
honorable for his memory. He was neither a genius nor a hero \ he 
was no Olympian God. He was a man, a denizen of this earth ; be 
was a good writer and a great patriot. . . . Beautiful, delicious peace, 
which I feel at this moment in the depths of my soul ! tliou rewardest 
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me sufficiently for everything I have done and for everything I have 
despised. ... I shall defend myself neither from the reproach of in- 
difference nor from the suspicion of venality. I have for years, durincr 
the life of the insinuator, held such self -justification imworthy’of me^ 
now even decency demands silence. That would be a frightful specta’ 
cle --polemics between Death and Exile ! Dost thou stretch out m 
me a beseeching hand from the grave ? Without rancor I reach mine 
towards thee. ... See how noble it is and pure ! It was never soiled 
by pressing the hands of the mob, any more than by the impure gold 
, of the people’s enemy. In reality thou hast never injured me. ... 
In all thy insinuations there is not a louis d’or's worth of truth.” 

In one of these years Heine was married, and, in def- 
erence to the sentiments of his wife, married according 
to the rites of the Catholic Church. On this fact busy 
rumor afterwards founded the story of his conversion 
to Catholicism, and could, of course, name the day and 
the spot on which he abjured Protestantism. In his 
“ Gestandnisse ” Heine publishes a denial of this rumor ; 
less, he says, for the sake of depriving the Catholics of 
the solace they may derive from their belief in a new 
convert, than in order to cut off from another party the 
more spiteful satisfaction of bewailing his instability ; 

That statement of time and place was entirely correct. I was act- 
ually on the specified day in the specified church, which was, more- 
over, a Jesuit church-namely, St. Sulpice ; and I then went through 
a religious act. But this act was no odious abjuration, but a very in- 
nocent conjugation j that is to say, my marriage, already performed 
according to the ciyU law, there received the ecclesiastical consecra- 
tion, because my wife, whose family are stanch Catholics, would nol 
have thought her marriage sacred enough without such a ceremony. 
And I would on no account cause this beloved being any uneasiness or 
disturbance in her religious views.’* 

For sixteen years— from 1831 to 1847— Heine lived 
that rapid, concentrated life which is known only in 
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Paris ; but then, alas ! stole on the ' ' days of darkness,” 
and they were to be many. In 1847 he felt the ap- 
proach of the terrible spinal disease which has for seven 
years chained him to his bed in acute suffering. The 
last time he went out of doors, he tells us, was in May, 
1848 : 

“Witli difficulty I dragged myself to the Louvre, and I almost sank 
down as I entered the magnificent hall where the ever-blessed goddess 
of beauty, our beloved Lady of Milo, stands on her pedestal. At her 
feet I lay long, and wept so bitterly that a stone must have pitied me. 
The goddess looked compassionately on me, but at the same time dis- 
consolately, as if she would say : Dost thou not see, then, that I have 
no arms, and thus cannot help thee ? ” 

Since 1848, then, this poet, whom the lovely objects 
of Nature have always ‘flaunted like a passion,’' has 
not descended from the second story of a Parisian 
house ; this man of hungry intellect has been shut out 
from all direct observation of life, all contact with so- 
ciety, except such as is derived from visitors to his sick- 
' room. The terrible nervous disease has affected his 
eyes ; the sight of one is utterly gone, and he can only 
raise the lid of the other by lifting it with his finger. 
Opium alone is the beneficent genius that stills his pain. 
We hardly know whether to call it an alleviation or 
an intensification of the torture that Heine retains his 
mental vigor, his poetic imagination, and his incisive 
wit; for if his intellectual activity fills up a blank, it 
widens the sphere of suffering. His brother described 
him in 1851 as still, in moments when the hand of pain 
was not too heavy on him, the same Heinrich Flelne, 
poet and satirist by turns. In such moments, he would 
narrate the strangest things in the gravest manner. 
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But when he came to ah end, he would roguishly lift uij 
tlie lid of his right eye with his finger to see the impres- 
sion he had produced ; and if his audience had been 
listening with a serious face, he would break into Ho- 
meric laughteii We have other proof than 'personal 
testimony that Heine’s disease allows his genius to re- 
tain much of its energy, in the “ Romanzero,” a volume 
of poems published in 1851, and written chiefly durino- 
the first three years of his illness ; and in the first vof- 
iime of the “Vermischte Schriften,” also the product 
of recent yeare. Very plaintive is the poet’s own de- 
scription of his condition, in the epilogue to the “ Ro- 
manzero:” 


‘ Do 1 really exist ? My body is so shrunken that * am hardly 
anything hut a voice ; and my bed reminds me of the singing grave of 
the magician Merlin, which lies in the forest of Brozeliand, in Brit- 
tany, under tall oaks whose tops soar like green flames towards 
heaven. Alas! I envy thee those trees and the fresh breeze that 
moves their branches, brother Merlin, for no green leaf rustles about 
my mattress-grave in P.aris, where early and late I hear nothing but 
the rolling of vehicles, hammering, quaiTelling, and piano-strummimr. 
A grave without repose, death without the privileges of the who 
have no debts to pay, and need write neither letters nor books— that 
IS a piteous condition. Long ago the measure has been t.aken for my 
coffin and for my necrology ; but I die so slowly that the process is 
tedious for me as well as my friends. But patience ; everything 
has an end. You will one day find the booth closed where the pup- 
pet-show of my humor has so often delighted you.” 


As early as 1850, it was rumored that since Heine’s 
Illness a change had taken place in his religious views ; 
and as rumor seldom stops short of extremes, it was 
soon said that he had become a thorough pietist, Cath- 
olics and Protestants by turns claiming him as a 
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eonifert Such a change in so uncompromising an icon- 
oclast, in a man who had been so zealous in his nega- 
tions as Heine, naturally excited considerable sensa- 
tion in the camp he was supposed to have quitted, as 
well as in that he was supposed to have joined, lii 
the second volume of the Salon,” and in the “Ro- 
mantische Schule,” written in 1834 and 1835, the doc-^ 
trine of Pantheism is dwelt on with a fervor and un- 
mixed seriousness Which show that Pantheism was then 
an animating faith to Heine, and he attacks what he 
considers the false spiritualism and asceticism of Chris- 
tianity as the enemy of true beauty in art, and of 
social well-being. Now, however, it was said that 
Heine had recanted all his heresies ; but from the fact 
that visitors to his sick-room brought away very va- 
rious impressions as to his actual religious views, it 
seemed probable that his love of mystification had 
found a tempting opportunity for exercise on this 
subject, and that, as one of his friends said, he was not 
inclined to pour out unmixed wine to those who asked 
fora sample out of mere curiosity. At length, in the 
epilogue to the Romanzero,” dated 1851, there ap- 
peared, amid much mystifying banter, a declaration 
that he had embraced Theism and the belief in a future 
life ; and what chiefly lent an air of seriousness and 
reliability to this affirmation was the fact that he took 
care to accompany it with c<^-rtain negations : 

As concerns myself, I can boast of no particular progress in poli- 
tics | I adhered (after 1848) to the same democratic principles which 
had the homage of my youth, and for which I have ever since glowed 
with increasing fervor. In theology, on the contrary, T must accuse 
myself of retrogression, since, as I have already confessed, I returned 
lo the old superstition — to a personal God. This fact is, once for all, 
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not to be stifled, as many enliglUened and well-meaning friends would 
fain have had it. But I must expressly contradict the report that my, 
retrogade movement has carried me as far as to the tlireshold of a 
church, and that I have even been received into her lap. No: my 
religious^ convictions and views have remained free from any tincture 
of ecclesiasticism ; no chiming of bells has allured me, no altar-candlcs 
have dazzled me. I have dallied with no dogmas, and have not ut- 
terly renounced my reason,” 

This sounds like a serious statement. But what 
shall we say to a convert who plays with his newly 
acqiiiied belief in a future life as Heine does in the 
very next page ? He says to his reader : 

“ Console thyself ; we shall mest again in a better world, where I 
also mean to write fliee better books. I take for granted ’that my 
health will there be improved, and that Swedenborg has not deceived 
me. He relates, namely, with great confidence, th.at we shall peace- 
fully carry on our old occupations in the other world, just as we have 
done in this ; that we shall there preserve our individuality unaltered, 
and that death will produce no particular change in our organic de- 
velopment. Swedenborg is a thoroughly honorable fellow, and quite 
worthy of credit in what he tells us about the other world, where he 
saw with his own eyes the persons who had played a great part on our 
earth. Most of them, he says, remained unchanged, and busied them- 
selves with the same things as formerly ; they remained stationary, 
were old-foshioned, rococo— which now and then produced a ludi- 
crous effect. For example, our dear Dr. Martin Luther kept fast by 
ns doctrine of Grace, about which he had for three hundred years 
daily written down the same mouldy arguments— just in the same way 
as the late Baron Ekstein, who during twenty years printed in the 
AUgemcme lettnng one and the same article, perpetually chewing 
over again the old cud of Jesuitical doctrine. But, as we have said, 
all persons who once figured here below were not found by Sweden- 
borg m such a state of fossil immutability : m.any had considerably 
developed their character, both for good and evil, in the other world ; 
and this gave rise to some singular results. Some who had been he- 
loes and saints on earth had t/iere sunk into scamps and good-for- 
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nothings ; and there were examples, too, of a contrary transfonnation. 
For mstance, the fumes of self-conceit mounted to St. Anthony’s head 
when he learned what immense veneration and adoration had been 
paid to him by all Christendom ; and he who here below withstood 
the most terrible temptations, was now quite an impertinent rascal and 
dissolute gallows-bird, who vied with his pig in rolling himself in 
the mud. The chaste Susanna, from having been excessively vain of 
her virtue, which she thought indomitable, came to a shameful fall, 
and she who once so gloriously resisted the two old men, was a victim 
to the seductions of the young Absalom, the son of David. On the 
contrary. Lot’s daughters had in the lapse of time become very vir- 
tuous, and passed in the other world for models of propriety : the old 
man, alas ! had stuck to the wine-flask.’* 

In his Gestandnisse,” the retraction of former opin- 
ions and profession of Theism are renewed, but in a 
strain of irony that repels our sympathy and baffles our 
psychology. Yet what strange, deep pathos is mingled 
with the audacity of the following passage ! 

“What avails it me, that enthusiastic youths and maidens crown 
my marble bust with laurel, when the withered hands of an aged nurse 
are pressing Spanish flies behind my ears ? What avails it me, that 
all the roses of Shiraz glow and waft incense for me ? Alas ! Shiraz 
is two thousand miles from the Rue d’ Amsterdam, where, in the 
wearisome loneliness of my sick-room, I get no scent except it be, per- 
haps, the perfume of warmed towels. Alas I God’s satire weighs 
heavily on me. The great Author of the universe, the Aristophanes 
of Heaven, was bent on demonstrating, with crushing force, to me, 
the little, earthly, German Aristophanes, how my wittiest sarcasms are 
only pitiful attempts at jesting in comparison with his, and how mis- 
erably I am beneath him in humor, in colossal mockeiy.” 

For our own part, we regard the paradoxical irrever- 
ence with which Heine professes his theoretical rever- 
ence as pathological, as the diseased exhibition of a 
predominant tendency urged into anomalous action 
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by die pressure of pain and mental privation-as the 
dehrium of wit starved of its proper nourishment. It 
is not for us to condemn, who have never had the same 
burden laid on us ; it is not for pigmies at their ease 
to criticise the writhings of the Titan chained to the 
rock. ^ 

On one other point we must touch before quitting 
Heine’s personal history. There is a standing accusa 
tion against him in some quarters of wanting political 
principle, of wishing to denationalize himself, and of 
indulging in insults against his native country. What- 
ever ground may exist for these accusations, that 
ground IS not, so far as we see, to be found in his writ- 
ings. He may not have much faith in German revolu- 
tions and revolutionists ; experience, in his case as in 
that of others, may have thrown his millennial anticipa- 
t^ions into more distant perspective ; but we see no evi- 
dence that he has ever swen'ed from his attachment to 

t e principles of freedom, or written anything which to 
a philosophic mind is incompatible with true patriotism. 

e has expressly denied the report that he wished to 
become naturalized in France; and his yearning to- 
waids his native land and the accents of his native lan- 
guage is expressed with a pathos the more reliable from 
the fact that he is sparing in such effusions. We do 
not see^why Heine’s satire of the blunders and foibles 
of his fellow-countrymen should be denounced as the 
crime of lese patrie, any more than the political carica- 
tuies of any other satirist. The real offences of Heine 
are is occasional coarseness and his unscrupulous per- 
sonalities, which are reprehensible, not because they 
are directed against his fellow-countrymen, but because 
ey are personahties, That these offences have their 
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precedents in men whose memory the world delights to 
honor does not remove their turpitude, but it is a fact 
which should modify our condemnation in a particular 
case— unless, indeed, we are to deliver our judgments 
on a principle of compensation, making up for our in- 
dulgence in one direction by our severity in another. 
On this ground of coarseness and personality, a true 
bill maybe found against Heine—not, we think, on the 
ground that he has laughed at what is laughable in his 
compatriots. Here is a specimen of the satire under 
which we suppose German patriots wince : 

“ Rhenish Bavaria was to be the starting-point of the German revo- 
lution. Zwiebriicken was the Bethlehem in which the infant Saviour — 
Freedom — lay in the cradle, and gave whimpering promise of redeem- 
ing the world. Near his cradle bellowed many an ox, who afterwards, 
when his horns were reckoned on, showed himself a very harmless 
brute. It was confidently believed that the German revolution would 
begin in Zwiebriicken, and everything was there ripe for an outbreak. 
But, as has been hinted, the tender-heartedness of some persons frus- 
trated that illegal undertaking. For example, among the Bipontine 
conspirators there was a tremendous braggart, who was always loudest 
in his rage, who boiled over with the hatred of tyranny, and this man 
was fixed on to strike the first blow, by cutting down a sentinel who 
kept an important post, . , . ‘ What ! ’ cried the man, when this order 
was given him — ‘ what ! — me ! Can you expect so horrible, so blood- 
thirsty an act of me? I — /, kill an innocent sentinel? I, who am 
father of a family ! And this sentinel is perhaps also father of a family. 
One father of a family kill another father of a family ? Yes ! Kill — 
murder ! ’ ” 

In political matters, Heine, like all men whose intel- 
lect and taste predominate too far over their impulses 
to allow of their becoming partisans, is offensive alike 
to the aristocrat and the democrat By the one he is 
denounced as a man who holds incendiary principles, 
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by the other as a half-hearted “trimmer.” He has no 
sympathy, as he says, with “that vague, barren pathos, 
that useless effervescence of enthusiasm, which plunges’ 
with the spirit of a martyr, into an ocean of generali- 
ties, and which always reminds me of the American 
sailor, who had so fervent an enthusiasm for General 
Jackson that he at last sprang from the top of a mast 
into the sea, crying, I die for General Jackson ! " 

“But thou liest, Brutus, thou liest, Cassius, and thou, too, liest, 
Asinius, in maintaining that my ridicule attacks those ideas which are 
the precious acquisition of Humanity, and for which I myself have so 
striven and suffered. No ! for the very reason that those ideas con- 
stantly hover before the poet in glorious splendor and majesty, he is 
the more irresistibly overcome by laughter when he sees how rudely, 
awkwardly, and clumsily those ideas are seized and mirrored in the con- 
tracted minds of contemporaries. . . . There are mirrors which have 
so rough a surface that even an Apollo reflected in them becomes a 
caricature, and e.\cites our laughter. But we laugh then only at the 
caricature^ not at the god.'*'* 

For the rest, why should we demand of Heine that 
he should be a hero, a patriot, a solemn prophet, any 
more than we should demand of a gazelle that it should 
draw well in harness? Nature has not made him of 
her sterner stuff, not of iron and adamant, but of pollen 
of flowers, the juice of the grape, and Puck’s mischiev- 
ous brain, plenteously mixing also the dews of kindly 
affection and the gold-dust of noble thoughts. It is, 
aftei all, a tribute which his enemies pay him when 
they utter their bitterest dictum ; namely, that he is 
nnr Dichter' —only a poet Let us accept this poiDt" 
of view for the present, and, leaving all consideration 
of him as a man, look at him simply as a poet and liter- 
ary artist 
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Heine is essentially a lyric poet. The finest products 
of His genius are 

Short swallow-flights of song that dip 

Their wings in tears, and skim away 

and they are so emphatically songs, that, in reading 
them, we feel as if each must have a twin melody born 
in the same moment and by the same inspiration. 
Heine is too impressible and mercurial for any sus- 
tained production: even in his short lyrics his tears 
sometimes pass into laughter, and his laughter into 
tears; and his longer poems, ^‘Atta Troll” and 
‘‘Deutschland,” are full of Ariosto-like transitions. 
His song has a wide compass of notes : he can take us 
to the shores of the Northern Sea and thrill us by the 
sombre sublimity of his pictures and dreamy fancies ; 
he can draw forth our tears by the voice he gives to 
our own sorrows, or to the sorrows of “ Poor Peter ; ” 
he can throw a cold shudder over us by a mysterious 
legend, a ghost-story, or a still more ghastly rendering 
of hard reality ; he can charm us by a quiet idyl, shake 
us with laughter at his overflowing fun, or give us a 
piquant sensation of surprise by the ingenuity of his 
transitions from the lofty to the ludicrous. This last 
power is not, indeed, essentially poetical ; but only a 
poet can use it with the same success as Heine, for only 
a poet can poise our emotion and expectation at such 
a height as to give effect to the sudden fall. Heine’s 
greatest power as a poet lies in his simple pathos, in 
the ever- varied but always natural expression lie has 
given to the tender emotions. We may, perhaps, indi- 
cate this phase of his genius by referring to Word^* ' 
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worth’s beautiful little poem, “She dwelt among the 

untrodden ways the conclusion— 


“ She dwelt alone, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and oh I 
The difference to me ” 

is entirely in Heine’s manner ; and so is Tennyson’s 
poem of a dozen lines, called “ Circumstance.” Both 
these poems have Heine’s pregnant simplicity. But, 
lest this comparison should mislead, we must say that 
there is no general resemblance between either Words- 
worth or Tennyson and Heine. Their greatest quali- 
ties lie quite away from the light, delicate lucidity, the 
easy, rippling music, of Heine’s style. The distinctive 
charm of his lyrics may best be seen by comparing them 
with Goethe’s. Both have the same masterly, finished 
simplicity and rhythmic grace; but there is more 
thought mingled with Goethe’s feeling; his lyrical 
genius is a vessel that draws more water than Heine’s, 
and though it seems to glide along with equal ease, we 
have a sense of greater weight and force accompanying 
the grace of its movement. But, for this very reason, 
Heine touches our hearts more strongly ; his songs are 
all music and feeling ; they are like birds that not only 
enchant us with their delicious notes, but nestle against 
us with their soft breasts, and make us feel the agitated 
beating of their hearts. He indicates a whole sad his- 
tory in a single quatrain : there is not an image in it, 
not a thought ; but it is beautiful, simple, and perfect 
as a big, round tear ; ” it is pure feeling breathed in 
pure music : 
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** Anfangs wolltMch fast verzagen 
Und ich glaiibt’ ich trug es nie, 

;i Und ich liab’ es doch getragen, — 

' Aber fragt mich niir nicht, wie.’^ 

He excels equally in the more imaginative expression 
j of feeling; he represents it by a brief image, like a 

finely cut cameo; he expands it into a mysterious 
dream, or dramatizes it in a little story, half ballad, 
half idyl ; and in all these forms his art is so perfect 
that we never have a sense of artificiality or of unsiic- 
: cessful effort ; but all seems to have developed itself 

1 by the same beautiful necessity that brings forth vine- 

; leaves and grapes and the natural curls of childhood. 

Of Heine's humorous poetry Deutschland ” is the 
most charming specimen — charming, especially, be- 
I cause its wit and humor grow out of - a rich loam of 

I thought. Atta Troll" is more original, more various, 

I more fantastic ; but it is too great a strain on the im- 

agination to be a genen'al favorite. We have said that 
feeling is the element in which Heine's poetic genius 
habitually floats, but lie can occasionally soar to a 
higher region, and impart deep significance to pictu- 
resque symbolism ; he can flash a sublime thought over 
the past and into the future ; he can pour forth a lofty 
strain of hope or indignation. Few could forget, after 
once hearing them, the stanzas at the close of “ Deutsch- 
land," in which he warns the King of Prussia not to 
incur the irredeemable hell which the injured poet can 
create for him — the singing flames of a Dante’s tcrza 
rima! 

* At first I was almost in despair, and I thought I could never beat 
it, and yet I have borne it — only do not ask me f 
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‘^ Kennst du die Hdlledes Dante niclitj 
Die schrecklicheii Terzetten ? 

Wen da der Dichter hineingesperrt 
Den kann kein Gott mebr retten. 

Kein Gott, kein lieiland, erlrist ihn je 
Aus diesen singendeii flammen ! 

Nimm dich in Aclit, das wir dicli nicht 
Zn soicher Hdlle verdammen.” * * 

As a prosaist, Heine is, in one point of view, even 
more distinguished than as a poet. The German lan- 
guage easily lends itself to all the purposes of poetry ; 
like the ladies of the middle ages, it is gracious and 
compliant to the Troubadours. But as these same 
ladies were often crusty and repulsive to their unmu- 
sical mates, so the German language generally appears 
awkward and unmanageable in the hands of prose 
writers. Indeed the number of really fine German 
prosaists before Heine would hardly have exceeded the 
numerating powers of a New Hollander, who can 
count three and no more. Persons the most familiar 
with German prose testify that there is an extra fatigue 
in reading it, just as we feel an extra fatigue from our 
walk when it takes us over ploughed clay. But in 
Heine’s hands German prose, usually so heavy, so 
clumsy, so dull, becomes, like clay in the hands of the 
chemist, compact, metallic, brilliant ; it is German in 


It IS not fair to the English reader to indulge in German quota- 
tions but in our opinion poetical translations are usually worse than 
valueless. For those who think differently, however, we may mention 
that Mr. Stores Smith has published a modest little book, containing 
^ Selections from the poetry of Heinrich Heine,” and that a meritor- 
ioi« (American) translation of Heine’s complete works, by Charles 
Celand, is now appearing in shilling numbers. 
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an condition. No dreary, labyrintliine sen* 

tences in which you find ^^no end in wandering mazes 
lost ; ” no chains of adjectives in linked harshness long 
drawn out ; no digressions thrown in as parentheses; 
but crystalline definiteness and clearness, fine and varied 
rhythm, and all that delicate precision, all those felich 
ties of word and cadence, which belong to the highest 
order of prose. And Heine has proved — what Madame 
■ de StaH seems to have doubted — that it is possible 
to be witty in German ; indeed, in reading him, you 
might imagine that German was pre-eminently the 
language of wit, so flexible, so subtile, so piquant does 
it become under his management. He is far more an 
artist in prose than GoethCc He has not the breadth 
and repose, and the calm development which belong 
to Goethe’s style, for they are foreign to his mental 
character ; but he excels Goethe in susceptibility to the 
manifold qualities of prose, and in mastery over its 
effects. Heine is full of variety, of light and shadow : 
he alternates between epigrammatic pith, imaginative 
grace, sly allusion, and daring piquancy ; and athwart 
all these there runs a vein of sadness, tenderness, and 
grandeur which reveals the poet. He Gontinually 
throws out those finely chiselled sayings which stamp 
themselves on the memory, and become familiar by 
quotation. For example: ‘^The People have time 
enough, they are immortal ; kings only are mortal/’ 
Wherever a great soul utters its thoughts, there is 
Golgotha.” ‘^Nature wanted to see how she looked, 
and she created Goethe.” Only the man who lias 
known bodily suffering is truly ^ man; his limbs have 
their Passion-history, they are spiritualized.” He calls 
Rubens '' this Flemish Titan, the wings of whose geiiiu§ 
8 
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were so strong* that lie soared as liigli as the sun, in 
spiteof the hundred-weight of Dutch cheeses that hung 
on his legs/' Speaking of Borne’s dislike to the cairn 
creations of the true artist, he says, ‘‘He was like a 
child which, insensible to the glowing significance of a 
Greek statue, only touches the marble and complains 
of cold.” 

The most poetic and specifically humorous of Heine’s 
prose writings are the “ Reisebilder,” The comparison 
with Sterne is inevitable here ; but Heine does not suf- 
fer from it, for if he falls below Sterne in raciness of 
humor, he is far above him in poetic sensibility and in 
reach and variety of thought. Heine’s humor is never 
persistent, it never flows on long in easy ga3mty and 
drollery; where it is not swelled by the tide of poetic 
feeling, it is continually dashing down the precipice of 
a witticism. It is not broad and unctuous ; it is aerial 
and sprite-like, a momentary resting-place between his 
poetry and his wit. In the “Reisebilder” he runs 
through the whole gamut of his powers, and gives us 
every hue of thought, from the wildly droll and fantas- 
tic to the sombre and the terrible. Here is a passage 
almost Dantesque in its conception : 

“Alas ! one ought in truth to write against no one in this world. 
Each of us is sick enough in this great lazaretto, and many a polemical 
writing reminds me involuntarily of a revolting quarrel, in a little Ik s- 
pital at Cracow, of which I chanced to be a witness, and where it was 
horrible to hear how the patients mockingly reproached each other with 
their infirmities ; how one who was wasted by consumption jeered at 
another who was bloated by dropsy ; bow one laughed at another’s can* 
cer in the nose, and this one again at his neighbor’s locked-jaw or squint, 
until at last the delirious fever-patient sprang out of bed and tore away 
the coverings from the wounded bodies of his companions, and nothing 
was to be seen but hideous misery and mutilation.” 
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And how fine is the transition in the very next chapter^ 
where, after quoting the Homeric description of the 
feasting gods, he says : 

“Then suddenly approached, panting, a pale Jew, with drops of 
blood on his brow, with a crown of thorns on his head, and a great 
cross laid on his shoulders ; and he threw the cross on the high table 
of the gods, so that the golden cups tottered, and the gods became 
dumb and pale, and grew even paler, till they at last melted away into 
vapor.” 

The richest specimens of Heme’s wit are perhaps to 
be found in the works which have appeared since the 
“ Reisebiider,” The years, if they have intensified his 
satirical bitterness, have also given his wit a finer edge 
and polish. His sarcasms are so siibtilely prepared and so 
slyly allusive, that they may often escape readers whose 
sense of wit is not very acute ; but for those who de- 
light in the subtile and delicate flavors of style, there can 
hardly be any wit more irresistible than Heine’s. We 
may measure its force by the degree in which it has 
subdued the German language to its purposes, and made 
that language brilliant in spite of a long hereditary trans- 
mission of dulness. As one of the most harmless ex- 
amples of his satire, take this on a man who has certain- 
ly had his share of adulation : 

“ Assuredly it is far from my purpose to depreciate M. Victor 
Cousin. The titles of this celebrated philosopher even lay me under 
an obligation to praise him. He belongs to that living paiillieoii of 
France which we call the peerage, and his intelligent legs rest on the 
velvet benches of the Luxembourg. I must indeed sternly repress all 
private feelings which might seduce me into an excessive enthusiasm. 
Otherwise I might be suspected of servility ; for M. Cousin is very in- 
fluential in the state by means of his position and Ms tongue. This 
consideration might even move me to speak of his faults as frankly as 
of his virtues. Will he himself disapprove of this ? Assuredly not. 
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I know that we cannot do higher honor to great minds than when we 
throw as strong a light on their demerits as on their merits. When we 
sing the praises of a Hercules, we must also mention that he once laid 
aside the lion’s skin and sat down to the distaff : what then? he remains 
notwithstanding a Hercules ! So when we relate similar circumstances 
concerning M. Cousin, we must nevertheless add, with discriminating 
eulogy : M. Cousin, if he has sometimes sat twaddling at the distaff, 
has never laid aside the lion's skin- . . . It is true that, having been 
suspected of demagogy, he spent some time in a German prison, just 
as Lafayette and Richard Creur de Lion. But that M. Cousin there in 
his leisure hours studied Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ is to be 
doubted on three grounds : First, this book is written in German ■ 
Secondly, in order to read this book, a man must understand German.’ 

Thirdly, M. Cousin does not understand German. . . . I fear I am pass- 
ing unawares from the sweet waters of praise into the bitter ocean of 
blame. Yes, on one account I cannot refrain from bitterly blaming 
M. Cousin ; namely, that he who loves truth far more than he loves 
Plato and Teniieman, is unjust to himself when he wants to persuade 
us that he has borrowed something from the philosophy of Schellingand 
Hegel. ^ Against this self-accusation, I must take M. Cousin under my 
protection. On my word and conscience ! this honorable man has not 
stolen a jot from Schelling and Hegel, and if he brought home.anything 
of theirs, It w.as merely their friendship. That does honor to his heart 
But there are many instances of such self-accusation in psycholooy. I 
knew a man who declared that he had stolen silver spoons at the king’s 
table ; and yet we all knew that the poor devil had never been presented 
at court, .and accused himself of stealing these spoons to make us be- 
lieve that he had been a guest at the palace. No ! In German phi- 
losophy M. Cousin has always kept the si.vth commandment ; here he 
has never pocketed a single idea, not so much as a s.alt-spoon of an idea. 
All witnesses agree in attesting that in this respect M Cousin is honor 
«self. . . . I prophesy to you that the renown of M. Cousin, like the 
French Revolution, will go round the world ! I hear some one wickedly 
add : Undeniably the renown of M. Cousin is going round the world, 
and it has already taken its departure from France." 

_ The following “symbolical myth” about Louis Phi- 
lippe is very characteristic of Heine’s manner; 
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remember very well that immediately on my arrival (in Paris) I 
hastened to the Palais Royal to see Louis Philippe. The friend who 
conducted me told me that the king now appeared on the terrace only 
at stated hours, but that formerly he was to be seen at any time for 
five francs. ‘For five francs!’ I cried, with amazement ; ‘does he 
then show himself for money ? ’ No i but he is shown for money, and 
it happens in this way : There is a society of claqueurs, fu-arckands de 
contre-marques, and such riff-raff, who offered every foreigner to Show 
him the king for five francs : if he would give ten francs, he might see 
the king raise his eyes to heaven, and lay his hand protestiiigly on his 
heart ; if he would give tw^enty francs, the king would sing the Mar- 
seillaise. If the foreigner gave five francs, they raised a loud cheering 
under the king’s windows, and his majesty appeared on the terrace, 
bowed, and retired. If ten francs, they shouted still loiidej-, and ges- 
ticulated as if they had been possessed, when the king appeared, who 
then, as a sign of silent emotion, raised his eyes to heaven, and laid 
his hand on his heart. English visitors, however, would S'lmetiines 
spend as much as twenty francs, and then the enthusiasm moj»iited to 
the highest pitch j no sooner did the king appear on the terra^^e, than 
the Marseillaise was struck up and roared out frightfully, unti^ Louis 
Philippe, perhaps only for the sake of putting an end to the s^higing, 
bowed, laid his hand on his heart, and joined in the Mars<»^^kise. 
Whether, as is asserted, he beat time with his foot, I cannot say ' 
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Given, a man with moderate intellect, a moral stand- 
ard not higher than the average, some rhetorical afflu- 
ence and great glibness of speech, what is the career in 
which, without the aid of birth or money, he may most 
easily attain power and reputation in English society ? 
Where is that Goshen of mediocrity in which a smatter- 
ing of science and learning will pass for profound in- 
sti uction, where platitudes will be accepted as wisdom, 
bigoted narrowness as holy zeal, unctuous egoism as 
God-given piety ? Let such a man become an evangel- 
ical preacher ; he will then find it possible to reconcile 
small ability with great ambition, superficial knowledge 
with the prestige of erudition, a middling morale with a 
high reputation for sanctity. Let him shun practical 
extremes and be ultra only in what is purely theoretic ; 
let him be stringent on predestination, but latitudina- 
rian on fasting ; unflinching in insisting on the eternity 
of punishment, but diffident of curtailing the substan- 
tial comforts of time; ardent and imaginative on the 
pfe-millennial advent of Christ, but cold and cautious 
towards every other infringement of the status guo. 
Let him fish for souls not with the bait of inconvenient 
singularity, but with the drag-net of comfortable con- 
formity. Let him be hard and literal in his interpreta- 
tion only when he wants to hurl texts at the heads of 
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unbelievers and adversaries, but when the letter of the 
Scriptures presses too closely on the genteel Christian- 
ity of the nineteenth century, let him use his spiritual- 
izing alembic and disperse it into impalpable ether. 
Let him preach less of Christ than of Antichrist ; let 
him be less definite in showing what sin is than in 
showing who is the Man of Sin, less expansive on the 
blessedness of faith than on the accursedness of infidel- 
ity. Above all, let him set up as an interpreter of 
prophecy, and rival ‘^Moore’s Almanack” in the pre- 
diction of political events, tickling the interest of 
hearers who are but moderately spiritual by showing 
how the Holy Spirit has dictated problems and charades 
for their benefit, and how, if they are ingenious enough 
to solve these, they may have their Christian graces nour- 
ished by learning precisely to whom they may point as 
the '^horn that had eyes,” *‘the lying prophet,” and the 
unclean spirits.” In this way he will draw men to him 
by the strong cords of their passions, made reason- proof 
by being baptized with the name of piety. In this way 
he may gain a metropolitan pulpit ; the avenues to his 
church will be as crowded as the passages to the opera ; 
he has but to print his prophetic sermons and bind them 
in lilac and gold, and they will adorn the drawing-room 
table of all evangelical ladies, who will regard as a sort 
of pious light reading the demonstration that the 
prophecy of the locusts whose sting is in their tail, is 
fulfilled in the fact of the Turkish commander’s having 
taken a horse’s tail for his standard, and that the French 
are the very frogs predicted in the Revelation. 

Pleasant to the clerical flesh under such circuiiistanees 
is the arrival of Sunday ! Somewhat at a disadvantage 
during the week, in the presence of working-day inter- 
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ests and lay splendors, on Sunday the preacher becomes 
the cynosure of a thousand eyes, and predominates at 
once over the Amphitryon with whom he dines, and the 
most captious member of his church or vestry. He has 
an immense advantage over all other public speakers. 
The platform orator is subject to the criticism of hisses 
and groans. Counsel for the plaintiff expects the re- 
tort of counsel for the defendant The honorable gen- 
tleman on one side of the House is liable to have his 
facts and figures shown up by his honorable friend on 
the opposite side. Even the scientific or literary lec- 
turer, if he is dull or incompetent, may see the best part 
of his audience slip quietly out one by one. But the 
preacher is completely master of the situation : no one 
may hiss, no one may depart. Like the writer of imag- 
inary conversations, he may put what imbecilities he 
pleases into the mouths of his antagonists, and swell 
with triumph when he has refuted them. He may riot 
in gratuitous assertions, confident that no man will con- 
tradict him ; he may exercise perfect free-will in logic, 
and invent illustrative experience ; he may give an evan- 
gelical edition of history with the inconvenient facts 
omitted — all this he may do with impunity, certain 
that those of his hearers who are not sympathizing are 
not listening. For the Press has no band of critics who 
go the round of the churches and chapels, and are on 
the watch for a slip or defect in the preacher to make a 
‘Heature” in their article: the clergy are, practically, 
the most irresponsible of all talkers. For this reason, 
at least, it is well that they do not always allow their 
discourses to be merely fugitive, but are often induced 
to fix them in that black and white in which they are 
open to the criticism of any man who has the courage 
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aod patience to treat them with thorough freedom of 
speech and pen. 

It is because we think this criticism of clerical teach- 
ing desirable for the public good that we devote some 
pages to Dn Cumming. He is, as every one knows, a 
preacher of immense popularity, and of the luimerous 
publications in which he perpetuates his pulpit labors, 
all circulate widely, and some, according to their title- 
page, have reached the sixteenth thousand. Now our 
opinion of these publications is the very opposite of 
that given by a newspaper eulogist : we do not believe 
that the repeated issues of Dr. Cumming's thoughts are 
having a beneficial effect on society,” but the reverse ; 
and hence, little inclined as we are to dwell on his pages, 
we think it worth while to do so, for the sake of point- 
ing out in them what we believe to be profoundly mis- 
taken and prenicious. Of Dr, Cumming personally we 
know absolutely nothing : our acquaintance with him 
is confined to a perusal of his works, our judgment of 
him is founded solely on the manner in which he has 
written ' himself down on his pages. ■ We know neither 
how he looks nor how he lives. We are ignorant 
whether, like St. Paul, he has a bodily presence that is 
weak and contemptible, or whether his person is as 
florid and as prone to amplification as his style. For 
aught we know, he may not only have the gift of 
prophecy, but may bestow the profits of all his works 
to feed the poor, and be ready to give his own body to 
be burned with as much alacrity as he infers the ever- 
lasting burning of Roman Catholies and Piiseyites. 
Out of the pulpit he may be a model of justice, truth- 
fulness, and the love that thinketh no evil ; but we are 
obliged to judge of his charity by the spirit ,we find in 
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his sermons, and shall only be glad to learn that his 
practice is, in many respects, an amiable non sequitur 
from his teaching. 

Dr. Cumming*s mind is evidently not of the pietistic 
order. There is not the slightest leaning towards mys- 
ticism in his Christianity — no indication of religious 
raptures, of delight in God, of spiritual communion 
with the Father. He is most at home in the forensic 
view of Justification, and dwells on salvation as a 
scheme rather than as an experience. He insists on 
good works as a sign of justifying faith, as labors to 
be achieved to the glory of God, but he rarely repre- 
sents them as the spontaneous, necessary outflow of a 
soul filled with divine love. He is at home in the ex- 
ternal, the polemical, the historical, the circumstantial, 
and is only episodically devout and practical. The 
great majority of his published sermons are occupied 
with argument or philippic against Romanists and un- 
believers, with ‘^ vindications'’ of the Bible, with the 
political interpretation of prophecy, or the criticism of 
public events ; and the devout aspiration, or the spirit- 
ual and practical exhortation, is tacked to them as a 
sort of fringe in a hurried sentence or two at the end. 
He revels in the demonstration that the Pope is the 
Man of Sin ; he is copious on the downfall of the Otto- 
man empire ; he appears to glow with satisfaction in 
turning a story which tends to show how he abashed an 
“ infidel ; ” it is a favorite exercise with him to form 
conjectures of the process by which the earth is to be 
burned up, to picture Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Wilber- 
force being caught up to meet Christ in the air, while 
Romanists, Puseyitesj and infidels are given over to 
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gnashing of teeth. But of really spiritual joys and 
sorrows, of the life and death of Christ as a manifesta- 
tion of love that constrains the soul, of sympathy with 
that yearning over the lost and erring which made 
Jesus weep over Jerusalem, and prompted the sublime 
prayer, Father, forgive them,” of the gentler fruits of 
the Spirit, and the peace of God which passeth under- 
standing — of all this we find little trace in Dr. Cum- 
ming’s discourses. 

His style is in perfect correspondence with this habit 
of mind. Though diffuse, as that of all preachers must 
be, it has rapidity of movement, perfect clearness, and 
some aptness of illustration. He has much of that 
literary talent which makes a good journalist — the 
power of beating out an idea over a large space, and of 
introducing far-fetched h propos. His writings have, 
indeed, no high merit : they have no originality or 
force of thought, no striking felicity of presentation, no 
depth of emotion. Throughout nine volumes we have 
alighted on no passage which impressed us as worth 
extracting and placing among the ‘‘ beauties” of evan- 
gelical writers, such as Robert Hall, Foster the Essay- 
ist, or Isaac Taylor. Everywhere there is commonplace 
cleverness, nowhere a spark of rare thought, of lofty 
sentiment, or pathetic tenderness. We feel ourselves 
in company with a voluble retail talker, whose language 
is exuberant but not exact, and to whom we should 
never think of referring for precise information, or for 
well-digested thought and experience. His argument 
continually slides into wholesale assertion and vague 
declamation, and in his love of ornament he frequently 
becomes tawdry. For example, he tells us (“Apoc. 
Sketches,” p. 265) that “ Botany weaves around the 
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cross her amaranthine garlands; and Newton comes 
from his starry home, Linnmus from his flowery rest- 
ing place, and Werner and Hutton from their subter- 
ranean graves at the voice of Chalmers, to acknowledge 
that all they learned and elicited in their respective 
provinces has only served to show more clearly that 
Jesus of Nazareth is enthroned on the riches of the 
universe.” And so prosaic an injunction to his hearers 
as that they should choose a residence within an easy 
distance of church, is magnificently draped by him as 
an exhortation to prefer a house “that basks in the 
sunshine of the countenance of God.” Like all preach- 
ers of his class, he is more fertile in imaginative para- 
phrase than in close exposition, and in this way he 
gives us some remarkable fragments of what we may 
call the romance of Scripture, filling up the outline of 
the record with an elaborate coloring quite undreamed 
of by more literal minds. The serpent, he informs us, 
said to Eve, “ Can it be so ? Surely you are mistaken, 
t lat God hath said you shall die, a creature so fair, so 
lovely, so beautiful. It is impossible. The laws of na- 
ture and physical science tell you that my interpretation is cor- 
rect ; you shall not die. I can tell you by my own 
experience as an angel that you shall be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil ” (“ Apoc. Sketches,” p. 294). Again, 
according to Dr. Cumming, Abel had so clear an idea 
of the Incarnation and Atonement that when he offered 
his sacrifice “ he must have said, ‘ I feel myself a guilty 
sinner, and that in myself I cannot meet Thee alive ; I 
lay on Thine altar this victim, and I shed its blood as 
my testimony that mine should be shed; and I look 
for forgiveness and undeserved mercy through Him 
who is to bruise the serpent’s head, and whose atone- 
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fnent this typifies ’ (‘‘Occas. Disc.,” voL L p. 23). 
Indeed, his prodifctioiis are essentially ephemeral ; he 
is essentially a journalist, who writes sermons instead 
of leading articles ; who, instead of venting diatribes 
against her majesty’s ministers, directs his power of in- 
vective against Cardinal Wiseman and the Puseyites ; 
instead of declaiming on public spirit, perorates on the 
glory of God.” We fancy he is called, in the more 
refined evangelical circles, an ‘‘intellectual preacher ; ” 
by the plainer sort of Christians, a “ flowery preach- 
er ; ” and we are inclined to think that the more spirit- 
ually minded class of believers, who look with greater 
anxiety for the kingdom of God within them than for 
the visible advent of Christ in 1864, will be likely to 
find Dr. Ciimming’s declamatory flights and historico- 
prophetical exercitations as little better than “ clouts 
o^ cauld parritch.” 

Such is our general impression from his writings 
after an attentive perusal There are some particular 
characteristics which we shall consider more closely, 
but in doing so we must be understood as altogether 
declining any doctrinal discussion. We have no inten- 
tion to consider the grounds of Dr. Cumming’s dog- 
matic system, to examine the principles of his pro- 
phetic exegesis, or to question his opinion concerning 
the little horn, the river Euphrates, or the seven vials. 
We identify ourselves with no one of the bodies whom 
he regards it as his special mission to attack : not giv- 
ing adhesion either to Romanism, to Puseyism, or to 
tliat anomalous combination of opinions which he in- 
troduces to us under the name of infidelity. It is sim- 
ply as spectators that we criticise Dr. Cumming’s mode 
of warfare : as spectators concerned less with what he 
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holds to be Christian truth than with his manner of 
enforcing that truth ; less with the doctrines he teaches 
th^ with the moral spirit and tendencies of his teaching. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Dr 
Cumming’s writings is unscrupulosity of statement His 
motto apparently is, Ckristianitatem, quocimque modo 
C/msttamtatem ; and the only system he includes un- 
der the term Christianity is Calvinistic Protestantism. 
Experience has so long shown that the human brain is 
a congenial nidus for inconsistent beliefs, that we do 
not pause to inquire how Dr. Cumming, who attributes 
the conversion of the unbelieving to the Divine 
bpwn, can think it necessary to co-operate with that 
bpint by argumentative white lies. Nor do we for a 
moment impugn the genuineness of his zeal for Chris- 
tianity, or the sincerity of his conviction that the doc- 
trines he preaches are necessary to salvation ; on the 
contrary, we regard the flagrant unveracity found on 
his pages as an indirect result of that conviction-as a 
result, namely, of the intellectual and moral distortion 
of view which is inevitably produced by assigning to 
ogmas, based on a very complex structure of evidence, 
the place and authority of first truths. A distinct ap- 
pieciation of the value of evidence— in other words, the 
intellectual perception of truth— is more closely allied 
to tiuthfulnessof statement, or the moral qualitv of 
veracity, than is generally admitted. That highest 
inoral habit, the constant preference of truth, both 
leoretica y and practically, pre-eminently demands 

toe co-operation of the intellect with the impulses— as 
IS indicated by the fact that it is only found in any- 
thing hke completeness in the highest class of minds, 
nd It is commonly seen that, in proportion as religious 
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sects believe themselves to be guided by direct inspi- 
ration rather than by a spontaneous exertion of their 
faculties, their sense of truthfulness is misty and con- 
fused. No one can have talked to the more enthusias- 
tic Methodists and listened to their stories of miracles, 
without perceiving that they require no other passport 
to a statement than that it accords with their wishes 
and their general conception of God’s dealings ; nay, 
they regard as a symptom of sinful scepticism an in- 
quiry into the evidence for a story which they think 
unquestionably tends to the glory of God, and in re- 
tailing such stories, new particulars, further tending to 
his glory, are borne in” upon their minds, Now, 
Dr. Gumming, as we have said, is no enthusiastic pie- 
tist : within a certain circle — within the mill of evan- 
gelical orthodoxy — his intellect is perpetually at work ; 
but that principle of sophistication which our friends 
the Methodists derive from the predominance of their 
pietistic feelings, is involved for him in the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration ; what is for them a state of emotion 
submerging the intellect, is with him a formula impris- 
oning the intellect, depriving it of its proper function 
— the free search for truth — and making it the mere 
servant-of-all-work to a foregone conclusion. Mil ds 
fettered by this doctrine no longer inquire concerning 
a proposition whether it is attested by sufficient evi- 
dence, but whether it accords with Scripture ; they do 
not search for facts, as such, but for facts that will bear 
out their doctrine. They beeome accustomed to reject 
the more direct evidence in favor of the less direct, and 
where adverse evidence reaches demonstration they 
must resort to devices and expedients in order to ex- 
plain away contradiction. It is easy to see that this 
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mental habit blunts not only the perception of truth 
but the sense of truthfulness, and that the man whose 
faith drives him into fallacies treads close upon the 
precipice of falsehood. 

_We have entered into this digression for the sake of 
mitigating the inference that is likely to be drawn from 
that characteristic of Dr. Cumming’s works to which 
we have pointed. He is much in the same intellectual 
condition as that professor of Padua, who, in order to 

disprove Galileo’s discoveiy of Jupiter's satellites, urged 

that as there were only seven metals there could not be 
more than seven planets — a mental condition scaicely 
compatible with candor. And we may well suppose 
that if the professor had held the belief in seven planets, 
and no more, to be a necessary condition of salvation’ 
his mental vision would have been so dazed that even 
If he had consented to look through Galileo’s telescope, 
his eyes would have reported in accordance with his 
inward alarms rather than with the external fact. So 
long as a belief in propositions is regarded as indispen- 
sable to salvation, the pursuit of truth as such is not 
possible, any more than it is possible for a man who is 
swimming for his life to make meteorological observa- 
bons on the storm which threatens to overwhelm him. 
The sense of alarm and haste, the anxiety for personal 
safety, which Dr. Gumming insists upon as the proper 
re igioHS attitude, unmans the nature, and allows no 
thorough, calm thinking, no truly noble, disinterested 
ee mg Hence, we by no means suspect that the un- 
^rupulosity of statement with which we charge Dr. 
Gumming_ extends beyond the sphere of his theologi- 
a piejudices, religion apart, he .probably appreciates 
and practises veracity. 
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A grave general accusation must be supported by de- 
tails, and in adducing these, we purposely select the 
most obvious cases of misrepresentation — such as re- 
quire no argument to expose them, but can be per- 
ceived at a glance. Among Dr. Cumming’s numerous 
books, one of the most notable for unscrupuiosity of 
statement is the “Manual of Christian Evidences/’ 
written, as he tells us in his Preface, not to give the 
deepest solutions of the difficulties in question, but to 
furnish Scripture-readers, city missionaries, and Sun- 
day-school teachers with a “ ready reply ” to sceptical 
arguments. This announcement that readiness was the 
chief quality sought for in the solutions here given, 
modifies our inference from the other qualities which 
those solutions present ; and it is but fair to presume, 
that when the Christian disputant is not in a hurry, 
Dr. Gumming would recommend replies less ready and 
more veracious. Here is an example of what in an- 
other place he tells his readers is -“change in their 
pocket, ... a little ready argument which they can 
employ, and therewith answer a fool according to liis 
folly.” From the nature of this argumentative small- 
coin, we are inclined to think Dr. Gumming under- 
stands answering a fool according to his folly to mean, 
giving him a foolish answer. We quote from the 
^‘ Manual of Christian Evidences,” p. 62 : 

“ Some of the gods which the heathen worshipped were among the 
greatest monsters that ever walked the earth. Mercury was a thief ; 
and because he was an expert thief he was enrolled among the gods. 
Bacchus was a mere sensualist and drunkard ; and therefore lie was eii- 
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* ^‘ Lect. on Daniel,*^ p. 6, 
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rolled among the gods. Venus rvas a dissipated and abandoned cour 
tesan; and therefore she was enrolled among the goddesses. Mar, 
was a savage, that gloried in battle and in blood j and therefore he was 

deified and enrolled among the gods.’’ 


Does Dr. Gumming believe the purport of these sen- 
fences ? If so, this passage is worth handing down as 
his theory of the Greek myth— as a specimen of the as- 
tounding ignorance which was possible in a metropoli- 
tan preacher a.d. 1854. And if he does not believe 
them. ... The inference must then be, that he thinks 
delicate veracity about the ancient Greeks is not a 
Christian virtue, but only a “splendid sin” of the un- 
regenerate. This inference is rendered the more prob- 
able by our finding, a little further on, that he is not 
more scrupulous about the moderns, if they come un- 
der his definition of » Infidels.” But the passage we 
are about to quote in proof of this has a worse quality 
than Its discrepancy with fact. Who that has a spark 
o generous feeling, that rejoices in the presence of 
good in a fellow-being, has not dwelt with pleasure on 
the thought that Lord Byron’s unhappy career was en- 
nobled and purified towards its close by a high and 
sympathetic purpose, by honest and energetic efforts 
for his fellow-men ? Who has not read with deep emo- 
lon those last pathetic lines, beautiful as the after- 
which love and resignation are min- 
g ed with something of a melancholy heroism ? Who 
hasmot lingered with compassion over the dying scene 
at Missolonghi— the sufferer’s inability to make his 
farewell messages of love intelligible, and the last long 
hours of silent pain ? Yet for the sake of furnishing 
his disciples with a “ready reply,” Dr. Gumming can 
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prevail on himself to inoculate them with a bad-spir- 
ited falsity like the following : 

“We have one striking exhibition of an infidePs brightest thoughts.^ 
in some lines written in his dying moments hy z. man, gifted with great 
genius, capable of prodigious intellectual prowess, but of worthless prin- 
ciple, and yet more worthless practices — I mean the celebrated Lord 
Byron. He says — 

“ ‘Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill, 

Though pleasure fills the maddening soul, 

The heart — the heart is lonely still. 

Ay, but to die, and go, alas ! 

Where all have gone and all must go ; 

To be the Nothing that I was. 

Ere born to life and living woe ! 

Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 

Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 

’ Tis something better not to be. 

Nay, for myself, so dark my fate 
Through every turn of life hath been, 

Mmt and the world so much / hatey 
I care not when I quit the scene.’ ” 

It is difficult to suppose that Dr. Gumming can have 
been so grossly imposed upon— that he can be so ill- 
informed as really to believe that these lines were 

written ” by Lord Byron in his dying moments ; but, 
allowing him the full benefit of that possibility, how 
shall we explain his introduction of this feebly rabid 
doggerel as an infidel’s brightest thoughts ?” 

In marshalling the evidences of Christianity, Dr. 
Cumming directs most of his arguments against opin- 
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ions that are either totally imaginary, or that belong ta 
he past rather than to the present ; while he entifely 
fails to meet the difficulties actually felt and urged by 
those who are unable to accept Revelation There 
can hardly be a stronger proof of misconception as to 
the character of free-thinking in the present day than 
the recommendation of Leland’s “ Short and Easy 
Method with the Deists ”_a method which is unques- 
onably shoit and easy for preachers disinclined to 
consider their stereotyped modes of thinking and arcru- 
mg, but which has quite ceased to realize those epithets 
m the conversion of Deists. Yet Dr. Gumming not 
only recommends this book, but takes the trouble him- 
self to write a feebler version of its arguments. For 
example, on ^the question of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the New Testament writings, he says : 

“If therefore, at a period long subsequent to the death of Christ 
a number of men had appeared in the world, drawn up a book which 

htjrr'’" Scripture, and reco'Sti 

heb ol were only the fancies of 

the r own . nagination, surely the would have instantly reclaimed 
hat no such events transpired, that no such person as Jesus^Christ ap- 
P ared m them capital, and that cruclhxion of him, ^^1,1 

of Chri apostles, were mere fictions.”— “Manual 

or Christian Evidences,’’ p. 8i, 

ns rtil “^^^essary to say that, in such argument 

as this, Dr. Gumming is beating the air. He is meet- 
ing an lypothesis which no one holds, and totally 

ivhT^^ question. The only type of “ infidel ” 

hose existence Dr. Gumming recognizes is that fossil 
personage who calls the Bible a lie and a forgery.” 
we seems to be ignorant— or he chooses to ignore the 
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fact— that there is a large body of eminently instructed 
and earnest men who regard the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures as a series of historical documents, to be 
dealt with according to the rules of historical criticism ; 
and that an equally large number of men, who are not 
historical critics, find the dogmatic scheme built on 
the letter of the Scriptures opposed to their profoiindest 
moral convictions. Dr. Cumming's infidel is a man 
who, because his life is vicious, tries to convince him- 
self that there is no God, and that Christianity is an 
imposture, but who is all the while secretly conscious 
that he is opposing the truth, and cannot help ^‘letting 
out ” admissions that the Bible is the Book of God.” 
We are favored with the following “ Creed of the In- 
fidel:” 

“ I believe that there is no God, but that matter is God, and God is 
matter ; and that it is no matter whether there is any God or not. 
I believe also that the world was not made, but that the world made 
itself, or that it had no beginning, and that it will last forever. I be- 
lieve that man is a beast ; that the soul is the body, and that the body 
is the soul ; and that after death there is neither body nor soul. I 
believe that there is no religion, itatur'al religion is t/ie only re- 
ligion, and all religion unnatural, I believe not in Moses ; I believe 
ill the first philosophers. I believe not in the evangelists; I believe in 
Chubb, Collins, TolancI, Tindal, and Hobbes. I believe in Lord 
Bolingbroke, and I believe not in St. Paul. I believe not in revela- 
tion; I believe in tradition ; / believe m the Talmud; I believe in 
the Koran ; I believe not in the Bible ; I believe in Socrates; I be- 
lieve in Confucius ; I believe -in Mahomet ; I believe not in Christ. 
And lastly, in all unbelief.” 

The intellectual and moral monster whose creed is 
this complex web of cont radio tiohs is, moreover, ac- 
cording to Dr. Gumming, a being who unites much 
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simplicity and imbecility with his Satanic hardihood, 
much tenderness of conscience with his obdurate vice. 
Hear the proof 

“ I once met with an acute and enlightened infidel, with whom I 
reasoned day after day, and for hours together; I submitted to him 
the internal, the external, and the experimental evidences, but made 
no impression on his scorn and unbelief. At length I entertained a sus- 
picion that there was something morally, rather than intellectually 
wrong, and that the bias was not in the intellect, but in the heart ; 
one day, therefore, I said to him, * I must now state my conviction, 
and you may call me uncharitable, but duty compels me : you are liv- 
ing in some known and gross sin.’ The cotmtenancc became 

pale ; he boimd and left Manual of Christian Evidences,” 

p. 254. 

Here we have the remarkable psychological phe- 
nomenon of an acute and enlightened” man who, de- 
liberately purposing to indulge in a favorite sin, and 
regarding the Gospel with scorn and unbelief, is never- 
theless so much more scrupulous than the majority of 
Christians that he cannot ‘‘ embrace sin and the Gos- 
pel simultaneously who is so alarmed at the Gospel 
in which he does not believe, that he cannot be easy 
without trying to crush it ; whose acuteness and en- 
lightenment suggest to him, as a means of crushing 
the Gospel, to argue from day to day with Dr. Gum- 
ming ; and who is withal so naive that he is taken by 
surprise when Dr. Gumming, failing in argument, re- 
sorts to accusation, and so tender in conscience that, at 
the mention of his sin, he turns pale and leaves the 
spot. If there be any human mind in existence capa- 
ble of holding Dr. Cumming’s ‘‘Creed of the Infidel,” 
of at the same time believing in tradition and “be- 
lieving in all unbelief,’’ it must be the mind of the in- 
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fidel just described, for whose existence we have Dr« 
Cumming's ex officio word as a theologian ; and to theo- 
logians we may apply what Sancho Panza says of the 
bachelors of Salamanca, that they never tell lies— ex 
eept when it suits their purpose. 

The total absence from Dr. Cumming’s theological 
mind of any demarcation between fact and rhetoric is 
exhibited in another passage, where he adopts the dra- 
matic form : 


“Ask the peasant on the hills — and 1 Jmzie ashed amid the matin- 
tains of Braemar and Deeside — ‘How do you know that this book is 
divine, and that the religion you profess is true? You never read 
Paley ? ’ ‘ No, I never heard of him. ’ ‘ Y on have never read Butler ? ’ 

‘No, I have never heard of him.’ ‘Nor Chalmers?’ ‘No, I do not 
know him.’ ‘You have never i-ead any books on evidence ?’ ‘No, I 
have read no such books.’ ‘Then, how do you know this book is 
true ? ’ ‘ Know it ! Tell me that the Dee, the Clunie, and the Garra- 

walt, the streams at my feet, do not run ; that the winds do not sigh 
amid the gorges of these blue hills ; that the sun does not kindle the 
peaks of Loch-na-Gar — tell me my heart does not beat, and I will be- 
lieve you ; but do not tell me the Bible is not divine. I have found 
its truth illuminating my footsteps ; its consolations sustaining my 
heart. May my tongue cleave to my mouth’s roof, and my right 
hand forget its cunning, if I ever deny what is my deepest inner 
experience, that this blessed book is the Book of God.’” — “Church 
Before the Flood,” p. 35. 

Dr. Gumming is so slippery and lax in his mode of 
presentation that we find it impossible to gather 
whether he means to assert that this is what a peasant 
on the mountains of Braemar say, or that it is what 
such a peasant would say : in the one case, the passage 
may be taken as a measure of his truthfulness ; io the 
other, of his judgment 
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His own faith, apparently, has not been altogether 
intuitive, like that of his rhetorical peasant, for he tells 
us (‘‘Apoc. Sketches,^’ p. 405) that he has himself ex- 
perienced what it is to have religious doubts. was 
tainted while at the University by this spirit of scep- 
ticism. I thought Christianity might not be true. 
The very possibility of its being true w^as the thought 
I felt I must meet and settle. Conscience could give 
me no peace till I had settled it.' I read, and I have 
read from that day, for fourteen or fifteen years, till 
this, and now I am as convinced, upon the clearest 
evidence, that this book is the Book of God as that I 
now address you.” ‘This experience, however, instead 
of impressing on him the fact that doubt may be the 
stamp of a truth-loving mind — that sunt luibus non credl 
disse honor est^ et fidei ftiturce pignus — seems to have pro- 
duced precisely the contrary effect. It has not enabled 
him even to conceive the condition of a mind per- 
plexed in faith but pure in deed,” craving light, yearn- 
ing foi a faith that will harmonize and cherish its 
highest powers and aspirations, but unable to find 
that faith in dogmatic Christianity. His own doubts 
apparently were of a different kind. Nowhere in his 
pages have we found a humble, candid, sympatlictic 
attempt to meet the difficulties that may be felt by an 
ingenuous mind. Everywhere he supposes that the 
doubter is hardened, conceited, consciously shutting 
his eyes to the light— a fool ‘who is to be answered ac- 
cording to his folly— that is, with ready replies made 
up of reckless assertions, of apocryphal anecdotes, and, 
wheie other resources fail, of vituperative imputations. 
As to the reading which he has prosecuted for fifteen 
years— it has left him totally ignorant of the r^- 
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lation which his own , religious creed bears to the criti- 
cism and philosophy of the nineteenth century, or he 
systematically blinks that criticism and that philoso- 
phy; and instead of honestly and seriously endeavoring 
to meet and solve what he knows to be the real diffi- 
culties, contents himself with setting up popinjays to 
shoot at, for the sake of confirming the ignorance and 
winning the cheap admiration of his evangelical hear- 
ers and readers. Like the Catholic preacher who, 
after throwing down his cap and apostrophizing it as 
Luther, turned to his audience and said, You see this 
heretical fellow has not a word to say for himself,’" Dr. 
Gumming, having drawn his ugly portrait of the infidel, 
and put arguments of a convenient quality into his 
mouth, finds a short and easy method ” of confound- 
ing this croaking frog.” 

In his treatment of infidels, we imagine he is guided 
by a mental process which may be expressed in the fol- 
lowing syllogism : Whatever tends to the glory of God 
is true; it is for the glory of God that infidels should 
be as bad as possible; therefore, whatever tends to 
show that infidels are as bad as possible is true. All 
infidels, he tells us, have been men of gross and licen- 
tious lives. ” Is there not some well-known unbe- 
liever— David Hume, for example — of whom even Dr. 
Cumming’s readers may have heard as an exception ? 
No matter. Some one suspected that he was an 
exception ; and as that suspicion tends to the glory 
of God, it is one for a Christian to entertain. (See 
Man. of Ev.,” p. 73.) If we were unable to imagine 
this kind of self-sophistication, we should be obliged 
to suppose, that, relying on the ignorance of his 'evan-; 
gelical disciples, he fed them with direct and conscious 
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falsehoods. ‘^Voltaire/’ he inforEis them, ^‘declares 
there is no God he was ^*an antitheist—that is, one 
who deliberately and avowedly opposed and hated 
God; who swore in his blasphemy that he would de- 
throne him and ‘‘advocated the very depths of the 
lowest sensuality/' With regard to many statements 
of a similar kind, equally at variance with truth, in Dr. 
Cumming’s volumes, we presume that he has been 
misled by hearsay or by the second-hand character of 
his acquaintance with free-thinking literature. An 
evangelical preacher is not obliged to be well read. 
Here, however, is a case which the extremest sup- 
position of educated ignorance will not reach. Even 
books of “evidences " quote from Voltaire the line-— 

‘‘Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait Pin venter 

even persons fed on the mere whey and buttermilk of 
literature must kno^v that in philosophy Voltaire was 
nothing if not a theist— must know that he wrote not 
against God, but against Jehovah, the God of the Jews, 
whom he believed to be the false God — must know 
that to say Voltaire was an atheist on this ground is as 
absurd as to say that a Jacobite opposed hereditary 
monarchy because he declared the Brunswick family 
had no title to the throne. That Dr. Cumming should 
i*epeat the vulgar fables about Voltaire’s death is 
merely what wc might expect fi"om the specimens we 
have seen of his iilustrative stories. A man whose ac- 
counts of his own experience are apocryphal is not 
likely to put borrowed narratives to any severe test. 

The alliance between intellectual and moral perver- 
sion is strikingly typified by the way in which he al- 
ternates from the un veracious to the absurd, from m|s.^ 
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representetion to contradiction. Side hj side with the 
adduction of facts " such as those we have quoted, 
we find him arguing on one page that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was too grand to have been conceived by 
man, and was therefore divine; and on another page, 
that the Incarnation /^^^been preconceived by man, and 
is therefore to be accepted as divine. But we are less 
concerned with the fallacy of his “ ready replies than 
with their falsity ; and even of this we can only afford 
space for a very few specimens. Here is one : There 
is a thousand times more proof that the Gospel of John 
was written by him than there is that the ^ ’ 

was written by Xenophon, or the ‘Ars Poetica’ by 
Horace.” If Dr. Gumming had chosen Plato’s Epis- 
tles or Anacreon’s Poems, instead of the “ Anabasis ” 
or the Ars Poetica,” he would have reduced the ex- 
tent of the falsehood, and would have furnished a ready 
reply, which would have been equally effective with 
his Sunday-school teachers and their disputants. 
Hence we conclude this prodigality of misstatement, 
this exuberance of mendacity, is an effervescence of 
zeal in majorem gloriam Dei, Elsewhere he tells us 
that the idea of the author of the ‘Vestiges’ is, that 
man is the development of a monkey, that the monkey 
is the embryo man ; so that if you keep a baboon kng 
enough it will develop itself into a manl' How well Dr. 
Gumming has qualified himself to judge of the ideas 
in “that very unphilosophical book,” as he pronounces 
it, may be inferred from the fact that he implies the 
author of the “ Vestiges ” to have originated the nebular 
hypothesis. 

In the volume from which the last extract is taken, 
even the hardihopd of 'assertion is surpassed by th^ 
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suicidal character of the argument. It is called “ The 
Church Before the Flood,” and is devoted chiefly to the 
adjustment of the question between the Bible and 
Geology. Keeping within the limits we have pre- 
scribed to ourselves, we do not enter into the matter of 
this discussion ; we merely pause a little over the vol- 
ume in order to point out Dr. Cumming’s mode of 
treating the question. He first tells us that “ the Bible 
has not a single scientific error in it ; ” that “ iis slight- 
est mtimations of scientific prmciples or natural phenomena 
have in every instame been demonstrated to be exactly and 
strictly true scsxAh.Q 

“ How is it that Moses, ivith no greater education tlian the Hindoo 
or the ancient philosopher, has written his book, touching science at a 
thousand points, so accurately that scientific research has discovered 
no flaws in it ; and yet in those investigations which have taken place 
in more recent centuries it has not been shown that he has committed 
one single error, or made one solitary assertion which can be proved 
by the maturest science, or by the most eagle-eyed philosopher, to be 
incorrect, scientifically or historically ? ” 

According to this, the relation of the Bible to science 
should be one of the strong points of apologists for 
revelation ; the scientific accuracy of Moses should 
stand at the head of their evidences ; and they might 
urge with some cogency that since Aristotle, who de- 
voted himself to science, and lived many ages after 
Moses, does little else than err ingeniously, this fact, 
that the Jewish lawgiver, though touching science at a 
thousand points, has written nothing that has not been 
“ demonstrated to be exactly and strictly true,” is an 
iirefiagable proof of his having derived his knowledge 
from a supernatural source. How does it happen, 
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then, that Dr. Gumming forsakes this strong position ? 
How is it that we find him, some pages further on, en- 
gaged in reconciling Genesis with the discoveries of 
science, by means of imaginative hypotheses and feats 
of ‘‘interpretation”? Surely that which has been 
demonstrated to be exactly and strictly true does not 
require hypothesis and critical argument, in order to 
show that it may possibly agree with those very discov- 
eries by means of which its exact and strict truth has 
been demonstrated. And why should Dr. Cuniming 
suppose, as we shall presently find him supposing, 
that men of science hesitate to accept the Bible be- 
cause it appears to contradict their discoveries? By 
his own statement, that appearance of contradiction 
does not exist ; on the contrary, it has been demon- 
strated that the Bible precisely agrees with their dis- 
coveries. Perhaps, however, in saying of the Bible 
that its “ slightest intimations of scientific principles 
or natural phenomena have in every instance been 
demonstrated to be exactly^ and strictly true,” Dr. 
Gumming merely means to imply that theologians 
have found out a way of explaining the Biblical text 
so that it no longer, in their opinion, appears to be in 
contradiction with the discoveries of science. One of 
two things, therefore : either, he uses language witli- 
out the slightest appreciation of its real meaning ; or, 
the assertions he makes on one page are directly con- 
tradicted by the arguments he urges on another. 

Dr, Cumming's principles — or, we should rathei 
say, confused notions—of Biblical interpretation, as 
exhibited in this volume, are particularly significant of 
his mental calibre. ' He says '{“ Church Before the 
Flood,” p. 93): 
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“ Men of seience, who are full of sdentific investigation -ih,! eis 
amotlred of scientific discovery, ivill hesitate before they accept" a bool- 
wlnch, they thinly contradicts the plainest and the most unequivocal 
disclosiues they have made in the bowels of the earth or ammio- n 
stars of the sky. To all these we answer, as we have already^indh 
ca ed there is not the least dissonance between God’s written^ book 
and the most mature discoveries of geological science. One thing 
loweyei, there may be : ther, may tea contradiction between the il 
i i”-C':oncetved interpretatimts of the Bible 

ut this IS not because the Bible is wrong, but because our interpretv 
tion IS wrong. ” (The italics in all cases are our own.) 

Elsewhere he says : 

“It seems tome plainly evident that the record of Genesis when 

"" . .S. «" 

sUad of %ne.oing oiir opmons in the light of the Bible in its hlahl ; 

o-vtous rr»r.._falls in perfectly with the assertion of geologist” 

wlSn passages, we gather that 

when Di. Gumming, under stress of geological discov- 

y, assigns to the Biblical text a meaning entirely dif- 
ferent from that which, on his own showing, tvas uni- 
ver^lly ascribed to it for more than three^’thousand 

fb!i himself as “ viewing his opinions in 

he light of the Bible in its plain and obvious sense 
Now he IS reduced to one of two alternatives : either 
10 that the “plain and obvious meaning” 
Ees m the sum of knowledge possessed by each suc- 
cessive age the Bible being an elastic garment for the 
g wing thought of mankind ; or he must hold that 
some portions are amenable to this criterion, and 

p iciple of interpretation adopted by the early Ger- 
man rationalists ; in the latter case, he has to show a 
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further criterion by which we can judge what parts of 
the Bible are elastic and what rigid. If he says that 
the interpretation of the text is rigid wherever it treats 
of doctrines necessary to salvation^ we answer, that fof 
doctrines to be necessary to salvation they must first 
be true ; and in order to be true, according to liis own 
principle, they must be founded on a correct interpre- 
tation of the Biblical text. Thus he makes the neces- 
sity of doctrines to salvation the criterion of infallible 
interpretation and infallible interpretation the criterion 
of doctrines being necessary to salvation. He is whirled 
round in a circle, having, by admitting the principle of 
novelty in interpretation, completely deprived himself 
of a basis. That he should seize the very moment in 
which he is most palpably betraying that he has no test 
of Biblical truth beyond his own opinion, as an appro- 
priate occasion for flinging the rather novel reproach 
against Popery that its essence is to read the Bible in 
the light of our opinions,” would be an almost pathetic 
self-exposure, if it were not disgusting. Imbecility that 
is not even meek, ceases to be pitiable and becomes 
simply odious. 

Parenthetic lashes of this kind against Popery are 
very frequent with Dr. Gumming, and occur even in 
his more devout passages, where their introduction 
must surely disturb the spiritual exercises of his hear- 
ers. Indeed, Roman Catholics fare worse with him 
even than infidels. Infidels are the small vermin— -the 
mice to be bagged en passant. The main object of his 
chase— the rats which are -to be nailed up as trophies—' 
are the Roman Catholics. Romanism is the master- 
piece of Satan. But reassure yourselves I Dr. Cum- 
ming has been created. Antichrist is enthroned in the 
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Vatican ; but he is stoutly withstood by the Boanerges 
of Crown Court. The personality of Satan, as might 
be expected, is a very prominent tenet in Dr. Cum- 
ming’s discourses ; those who doubt it are, he thinks, 
“generally specimens of the victims of Satan as "a 
triumphant seducer ; ” and it is through the medium 
of this doctrine that he habitually contemplates Roman 
Catholics. They are the puppets of which the devil 
holds the strings. It is only exceptionally that he 
speaks of them as fellow-men, acted on by the same de- 
sires, fears, and hopes as himself, his rule is to hold 
them up to his hearers as foredoomed instruments of 
Satan, and vessels of wrath. If he is obliged to admit 
that they are “no shams,” that they are “thoroughly 
in earnest ’’—that is because they are inspired by hell 
because they are under an “infra-natural” influence! 

if their missionaries are found wherever Protestant mis- 
sionaries go, this zeal in propagating their faith is not 
in them a consistent virtue, as it is in Protestants, but 
a melancholy fact,” affording additional evidence that 
they are instigated and assisted by the devil. And Dr 
Gumming is inclined to think that they work miracles, 
because that is no more than might be expected from 
the known ability of Satan, who inspires them.* He 
admits indeed, that “there is a fragment of the 
Church of Christ in the very bosom of that awful apos- 
tesy, t and that there are members of the Church of 
Rome in glory ; but this admission is rare and episodi- 
cal-is a declaration, about as influential on 
the general disposition and habits as an aristocrat’s 
proiession of democracy. 

* “ Signs of the Time^” p. 3a f “Apoc. Sketches.” p. 243. 
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This leads us to mention another conspicuous char- 
acteristic of Dr. Cumming’s teaching — the absence of 
g.emdne chanty. It is true that he makes large profes- 
sion of tolerance and liberality within a certain circle ; 
he exhorts Christians to unity ; he would have Church- 
men fraternize with Dissenters^ and exhorts these two 
branches of God’s family to defer the settlement of 
their differences till the millennium. But the love thus 
taught is the love of the clan^ which is the correlative of 
antagonism to the rest of mankind. It is not sympathy 
and helpfulness towards men as men, but towards men 
as -Christians, and as Christians in the sense of a small 
minority. Dr. Cumming’s religion may demand a trib- 
ute of love, but it gives a charter to hatred ; it may en- 
join charity, but it fosters all uncharitableness. If I be- 
lieve that God tells me to love my enemies, but at the 
same time hates his own enemies and requires me to 
have one will with him, which has the larger scope, 
love or hatred ? And we refer to those pages of Dr. 
Cumming’s in which he opposes Roman Catholics, Pu- 
seyites, and infidels — pages which form the larger pro- 
portion of what he has published — for proof that the 
idea of God which both the logic and spirit of his dis- 
courses keep present to his hearers is that of a God who 
hates his enemies, a God who teaches love by fierce de- 
nunciations of wrath, a God who encourages obedience 
to his precepts by elaborately revealing to us that his 
own government is in precise opposition to those pre- 
cepts, We know the usual evasions on this subject. 
We know Dr. Cumming would say that even Roman 
Catholics are to be loved and succored as men ; that 
he would help even that ^Gmclean spirit,” Cardinal 
Wiseman, out of a ditch. But who that is in the slight- 
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est degree acquainted with the action of the human 
mmd, will believe that any genuine and large charity 
can grow out of an exercise of love which is alway^ 
to have an arrilre-pcnsce of hatred ? Of what quality 
would be the conjugal love of a husband who loved his 
spouse as a wife, but hated her as a woman ? It is re- 
served for the regenerate mind, according to Dr. Gum- 
ming s conception of it, to be “ wise, amazed, temperate 
and fuiious, loyal and neutral, in a moment.” Precepts 
of charity uttered with faint breath at the end of a ser- 
mon are perfectly futile, when all the force of the lung-s 

has been spent in keeping the hearer’s mind fixed on 
the conception of his fellow-men, not as fellow-sinners 
and fello^v-sufferers, but as agents of hell, as automata 
through whom Satan plays his game on earth ; not on 
objects which call forth their reverence, their love, their 
hope of good even in the most strayed and perverted 
ut on cl minute identification of human things with 
such symbols as the scarlet whore, the beast out of the 
abyss, scorpions whose sting is in their tails, men who 
lave the mark of the beast, and unclean spirits like 
hogs, lou might as well attempt to educate a child’s 
-ensc of beauty by hanging its nursery with the horri- 
ble and grotesque pictures in which the early painters 
represented the las. judgment, as ettpec. cES 
gi aces to flourish pn that prophetic interpretation which 
. umming o ers as the principal nutriment of his 
flock Quite apart from the critical basis of that inter- 
pretation, quite apart from the degree of truth there 

may he m Dr. Cumming’s prognostications-questions 

into which we do not choose to enter-his use of proph- 
g t-mmded persons, by its results as testified in the 
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net moral effect of his sermons. The best 
accept Christianity as a divinely inspired 
lieve that the great end of the Gospel is 
the saving but the educating of men’s souls, the creat- 
ing within them of holy dispositions, the subduing of 
egoistical pretensions, and the perpetual enhanciiig of 
the desire that the will of God-— a will synonymous 
with goodness and truth — may be done on earth. But 
what relation to all this has a system of interpretation 
which keeps the mind of the Christian in the position 
of a spectator at a gladiatorial show, of which Satan is 
the wild beast in the shape of the great red dragon, and 
two thirds of mankind the victims — the whole provided 
and got up by God for the edification of the saints! 
The demonstration that the Second Advent is at hand, 
if true, can have no really holy, spiritual effect ; the 
highest state of mind inculcated by the Gospel is resig- 
nation to the disposal of God’s providence — “Whether 
we live, we live unto the Lord ; whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord ” — not an eagerness to see a temporal 
manifestation which shall confound the enemies of God 
and give exaltation to the saints ; it is to dwell in Christ 
by spiritual communion with his nature, not to fix the 
date when he shall appear in the sky. Dr. Cumming’s 
delight in shadowing forth the downfall of the Man of 
Sin, in prognosticating the battle of Gog and Magog, 
and in advertising the pre-millennial Advent, is simply 
the transportation of political passions on to a so-called 
religious platform ; it is the anticipation of the triumph 
of “our party,” accomplished by our principal men 
being “ sent for” into the clouds. Let us be understood"' 
to speak in ail seriousness. If we were in search of 
amusement, we should not seek for it by examiniiig Dr. 
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Cumming’s works in order to ridicule them. We are even 
simply discharging a disagreeable duty in deliverine- 
our opinion that, judged by the highest standard of 01? 
thodox Chnstianit)'', they are little calculated to produce 

“A closer %valk with God, 

A calm and heavenly frame ; 

but are more likely to nourish egoistic complacency 
an pretension, a hard and condemnatory spirit towards 
ones fe low-nen, and a busy occupation tvith .heltt 
nutim of events, instead of a reverent contemplation of 
great facts and a wise application of great priSlef 
It would be idle to consider Dr. Cumming’s^theory of 
prophecy in any other light ; as a philosophy of li. 

StTh: interpretation, U bears 

about the same relation to the extension of genuine 

beam m astrological “house ” in the heavens 

beam to the true structure and relations of the uni- 

The slight degree in which Dr. Cumming’s faith is 
bued with truly human sympathies is exhibited in 
the way he treats the doctrine of eternal punishment 

Scrintu if r f f strain the letter of the 

ptmes which he so often manifests when his object 

to prove a point against Romanism, would have been 

“v Whf f 

y. When he is bent on proving that the prophecy 
the°Th ^ Sin, in the Second Epistle to 
ff m tff can extort 

tZU the meaning ; 

ou^h why we are to translate “ He as God cathe- 

tianslate cathednze here, while I go and pray yonder,” 
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it is for Dr. Ciimming to show more clearly than he 
has yet done. But when rigorous literality will favor 
the conclusion that the greater proportion of the hu- 
man race will be eternally miserable, then he is rigor- 
ously literal. He says : 

*‘ The Greek words, els rovs alSovas ra>p aMvoav, here translated 
‘everlasting,’ signify literally ‘unto the ages of ages;’ aU\tiiP, ‘al- 
ways being,’ that is, everlasting, ceaseless existence. Plato uses the 
word in this sense when he says, ‘The gods that live forevei*.’ But I 
must also admit that this word is used several times in a limited extent 
— as for instance, ‘ The everlasting hills.’ Of course, this does not 
mean that there never will be a time when the hills will cease to stand ; 
the expression here is evidently figurative, but it implies eternity. The 
hills shall remain as long as the earth lasts, and no hand has power to 
remove them but that Eternal One which first called them into being ; 
so the state of the soul remains the same after death as long as the soul 
exists, and no one has power to alter it. The same word is often ap- 
plied to denote the existence of God — ‘the Eternal God.’ Can we 
limit the word when applied to him? Because occasionally used in a 
limited sense, w^e must not infer it is always so. ‘Everlasting’ plainly 
means in Scripture ‘without end ;’ it is only to be explained figura- 
tively when it is evident it cannot be interpreted in any other way.” 

We do not discuss whether Dr. Cumming’s interpre- 
tation accords with the meaning of the New Testament 
writers : we simply point to the fact that the text be- 
comes elastic for him when he wants freer play for his 
prejudices; while he makes it an adamantine barrier 
against the admission that mercy will ultimately tri- 
umph, that God—L e,, Love— -will be all in all. He as- 
sures us that he does not delight to dwell on the mis- 
ery of the lost and we believe him. That misery 
does not seem to be a question of feeling with hini, 
either one way or the other. He does not merely re- 
sign himself to the awful mystery of eternal punish- 
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ment ; he contends for it. Do we object, he asks,* to 
everlasting happiness ? then why object to everlasting 
misery ?— reasoning which is perhaps felt to be cogent 
by theologians who anticpate the everlasting happiness 
for themselves, and the everlasting misery for their 
neighbors. 

The compassion of some Christians has been glad to 
take refuge in the opinion that the Bible allows the 
supposition of annihilation for the impenitent ; but the 
rigid sequence of Dr. Cumming’s reasoning will not ad- 
mit of this idea. He sees that flax is made into linen, 
and linen into paper; that paper, when burned, partly 
ascends as smoke, and then again descends in rain, or 
in dust and carbon. “ Not one particle of the original 
flax is lost, although there may be not one particle that 
has not undergone an entire change ; annihilation is 
not, but change of form is. It will be thus with our bodies 
at the resurrection. The death of the body means not 
annihilation. Not otie feature of the face will be anni- 
hilated.” Having established the perpetuity of the 
body by this close and clear analogy— namely, that as 
there is a total change in the particles of flax in conse- 
quence of which they no longer appear as flax, so there 
will not be a total change in the particles of the human 
body, but they will reappear as the human body— he 
does not seem to consider that the perpetuity of the 
body involves the perpetuity of the soul, but requires 
separate evidence for this, and finds such evidence by 
begging the very question at issue : namely, by assert- 
ing that the text of the Scriptures implies “ the perpe- 
tuity of the punishment of the lost, and the conscious- 


* “Manual of Christian Evidence,” p. 184. 
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ness of the punishment which they endure.’' Yet it is 
drivelling like this which is listened to and lauded as 
eloquence by hundreds, and which a doctor of divinity 
can believe that he has his reward as a saint” for 
preaching and publishing I 

One more characteristic of Dr. Cumming’s writings, 
and we have done. This is the perverted moral judgment 
that everywhere reigns in them. Not that this perver- 
sion is peculiar to Dr. Gumming; it belongs to the 
dogmatic system which he shares with all evangelical 
believers. But the abstract tendencies of systems are 
represented in very different degrees, according to the 
different characters of those who embrace them ; just 
as the same food tells differently on different constitu- 
tions : and there are certain qualities in Dr. Gumming 
that cause the perversion of which we speak to exhibit 
itself with peculiar prominence in his teaching. A sin- 
gle extract will enable us to explain what we mean : 

“The ‘thoughts’ are evil. If it were possible foi* human eye to 
discern and to detect the thoughts that flutter round the heart of an 
unregenerate man — to mark their hue and their multitude^ — it would 
be found that they are indeed ‘evil.’ We speak not of the thief, and 
the murderer, and the adulterer, and suchlike, whose crimes draw 
down the cognizance of earthly tribunals, and whose unenviable char- 
acter it is to take the lead in the paths of sin ; but we refer to the men 
who are marked out by their practice of many of the seemliest moral- 
ities of life— by the exercise of the kindliest affections, and the inter- 
change of the sweetest reciprocities— and of these men, if imrenewed 
and unclmnged, we pronounce that their thoughts are evil. To ascer- 
tain this, we must refer to the object around which our thoughts ought 
continually to circulate. The Scriptures assert that this object is t/ie 
gtorv of God ; that for this we ought to think, to act, and to speak ; 
and that in thus thinking, acting, and speaking, there is involved the 
purest and most endearing bliss. Now it will be found true of the 
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most amiable men, that with all their good society and kindliness of 
heart, and all their strict and unbending mtegrity, they never, or 
rarely, think of the glory of God. The question never occurs to them 
— ^Will this redound to the glory of God? Will this make his name 
more known, his being more loved, his praise more sung? And just 
inasmuch as their eveiy thought comes short of this lofty aim, in so 
much does it come short of good, and entitle itself to the character of 
evil. If the glory of God is not the absorbing and the influential aim 
of their thoughts, then they are evil ; but God’s glory never enters into 
their minds. Tliey are amiable, because it chances to be one of the 
fconstitiltional tendencies of their individual character, left .imeffaced 
I'jy the Fall ; and they are just and upright^ because they have pei- hay s 
no occasion to be otherwise^ or find it subservient to their interests to 
mainiam such a character A— Ozo* Disc.,’’ vol. i, p. 8. 


Again we read (ibid., p. 236) : 


“ There are traits in the Christian character which the mere worldly 
man cannot understand. He can understand the outward morality, 
but he cannot understand the inner spring of it ; he can understand 
Dorcas’s liberality to the poor, but he cannot penetrate the ground of 
Dorcas’s lil)erality. Some men give to the poor became they are osten- 
tatious, or because they think the poor wilt ultimately avenge their 
7ieglcct : but the Christian gives to the poor, 7iot only because he has 
sensibilities like other ?nen, but because inasmuch as ye did it to the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me,” 

Before entering on the more general question in- 
volved in these quotations, we must point to the 
clauses we have marked with italics, where Dr. Cum- 
ming appears to express sentiments which, we are 
happy to think, are not shared by the majority of his 
brethren in the faith. Dr. Gumming, it seems, is un- 
able to conceive that the natural man can have any 
other motive for being just and upright than that it is 
useless to be otherwise, or that a character for honesty 
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is profitable ; according to his experience^ between the 
feelings of ostentation and selfish alarm and the feel- 
ing of love to Christ, there lie no sensibilities which 
can lead a man to relieve want. Granting, as we 
should prefer to think, that it is Dr. Ctunming’s expo- 
sition of his sentiments which is deficient rather than 
his sentiments themselves, still, the fact that the de- 
ficiency lies precisely here, and that he can overlook it 
not only in the haste of oral delivery but in the exam- 
ination of proof-sheets, is strongly significant of his 
mental bias — of the faint degree in which he sympa- 
thizes with the disinterested elements of human feel- 
ing, and of the fact, which we are about to dwell upon, 
that those feelings are totally absent from his religious 
theory. Now, Dr. Gumming invariably assumes that, 
in fulminating against those who differ from him, he 
is standing on a moral elevation to which they are 
compelled reluctantly to look up ; that his theory of 
motives and conduct is in its loftiness and purity a 
perpetual rebuke to their low and vicious desires and 
practice- It is time he should be told that the reverse 
is the fact ; that there are men who do not merely cast 
a superficial glance at his doctrine, and fail to see its 
beauty or justice, but who, after a close consideration 
of that doctrine, pronounce it to be subversive of true 
moral development, and therefore positively noxious. 
Dr. Gumming is fond of showing up the teaching of 
Romanism, and accusing it of undermining true mo- 
rality : it is time he should be told that there is a large 
body, both of thinkers and practical men, who hold 
precisely the same opinion of his own teaching— 'With 
this difference, that they do not regard it as the inspi- 
ration of Satan, but as the natural crop of a : human 
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mind where the soil is chiefly made up of egoistic pas= 
sions and dogmatic beliefs. 

Dr. Cumming’s theor}--, as we have seen, is that ac- 
tions are good or evil according as they are prompted 
or not prompted by an exclusive reference to the 
“glory of God.” God, then, in Dr. Cumming’s con- 
ception, is a being who has no pleasure in the exercise 
of love and truthfulness and justice, considered as af- 
fecting the well-being of his creatures ; he has satisfac- 
tion in us only in so far as we exhaust our motives and 
dispositions of all relation to our fellow’-beings, and re- 
place sympathy with men by anxiety for the “glory of 
God.’ The deed of Grace Darling, when she took a 
boat in the storm to rescue drowning men and women, 
was not good if it was only compassion that nerved her 
arm and impelled her to brave death for the chance of 
saving others ; it was only good if she asked herself— 
Will this redound to the glory of God ? The man who 
endures tortures rather than betray a trust, the man 
who spends years in toil in order to discharge an ob- 
ligation from which the law declares him free, must be 
animated not by the spirit of fidelity to his fellow-man, 
but by a desire to make “the name of God more 
known.” The sweet charities of domestic life— the 
ready hand and the soothing word in sickness, the for- 
bearance towards frailties, the prompt helpfulness in 
all efforts and sympathy in all joys- — are simply evil if 
the}’’ result from a “ constitutional tendency,” or from 
dispositions disciplined by the experience of suffering 
and the perception of moral loveliness. A wife is not 
to devote herself to her husband out of love to him 
and a sense of the duties implied by a close relation— 
’she is to be a faithful wife for the glory of God ; if she 
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feels her natural affections welling up too strongly, 
she is to repress them; it will not do to act from 
natural affection — she must think of the glorj of G-od. 
A man is to guide his affairs with energy and discre- 
tion, not from an honest desire to fulfil his responsi- 
bilities as a member of society and a father, but that 
'' God’s praise may be sung.” Dr. Cumniing’s Chris- 
tian pays his debts for the glory of God : were it not 
for the coercion of that supreme motive, it would be 
evil to pay them. A man is not to be just from a feel- 
ing of justice; he is not to help his fellow-men out of 
good- will to his fellow-men ; he is not to be a tender 
husband and father out of affection : all these natural 
muscles and fibres are to be torn away and replaced 
by a patent steel-spring — anxiety for the glory of 
God.” 

Happily, the constitution of human nature forbids 
the complete prevalence of such a theory. Fatally 
powerful as religious systems have been, human nature 
is stronger and wider than religious systems, and 
though dogmas may hamper, they cannot absolutely 
repress its growth : build walls round a living tree as 
you will, the bricks and mortar have by-and-by to give 
way before the slow and sure operation of the sap. 
But next to that hatred of the enemies of God whieh 
is the principle of persecution, there perhaps has 
been no perversion more obstructive of true moral de- 
velopment than this substitution of a reference to the 
glory of God for the direct promptings of the syni pa- 
thetic feelings. Benevolence and justice are strong 
only in proportion as they are directly and inevitably 
called into activity by their proper objects : pity is 
strong only because we are strongly impressed by suf- 
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faring ; and only in proportion as it Is compassion that 
speaks through the eyes when we soothe, and moves 
the arm when we succor, is a deed strictly benevolent 
If the soothing or the succor be given because another 
being wishes or approves it, the deed ceases to be one 
of benevolence, and becomes one of deference, of 
obedience, of self-interest, or vanity. Accessory mo- 
tives may aid in producing an action^ but they presup- 
pose the weakness of the direct motive ; and conversely, 
when the direct motive is strong, the action of ac- 
cessory motives will be excluded. If then, as Dr. 
Gumming inculcates, the glory of God is to be ‘‘Hhe 
absorbing and the influential aim ” in our thoughts and 
actions, this must tend to neutralize the human sym- 
pathies ; the stream of feeling will be diverted from 
its natural current in order to feed an artificial canal. 
The idea of God is really moral in its influence, it 
really cherishes all that is best and loveliest in man, 
only when God is contemplated as sympathizing with 
the pure elements of human feeling, as possessing in- 
finitely ail those attributes which we recognize to be 
moral in humanity. In this light, the idea of God and 
the sense of his presence intensify all noble feeling, 
and encourage all noble effort, on the same principle 
that human sympathy is found a source of strength : 
the brave man feels braver when he knows that another 
stout heart is beating time with his ; the devoted 
woman who is wearing out her years in patient effort 
to alleviate suffering or save vice from the last stages 
of degradation finds aid in the pressure of a friendly 
hand which tells her that there is one who understands 
her deeds, and in her place would do the like. The 
idea of a God who not only sympathizes with all we feel 
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and endure for our fellow-men, but who will pour new 
life into our too languid love, and give firmness to our 
vacillating purpose, is an extension of multiplication of 
the effects produced by human sympathy ; and it has 
been intensified for the better spirits who have been 
under the influence of orthodox Christianity, by the 
contemplation of Jesus as God manifest in the flesh.” 
But Dr. Cummlng’s God is the very opposite of ail 
this : he is a God who, instead of sharing and aiding 
our human sympathies, is directly in collision with 
them ; who, instead of strengthening the bond between 
man and man, by encouraging the sense that they are 
both alike the objects of his love and care, thrusts 
himself between them and forbids them to feel for each 
other except as they have relation to him. He is a 
God who, instead of adding his solar force to swell the 
tide of those impulses that tend to give humanity a 
common life in which the good of one is the good of 
all, commands us to check those impulses, lest they^ 
should prevent us from thinking of his glory. It is in 
vain for Dr. Gumming to say that we are to love man 
for God's sake : with the conception of God which his 
teaching presents, the love of God for man's sake in- 
volves, as his writings abundantly show, a strong prin- 
ciple of hatred. We can only love one being for the 
sake of another when there is an habitual delight in 
associating the idea of those two beings— that is, when 
the object of our indirect love is a source of joy and 
honor to the object of our direct love. But, according to 
Dr. Cumming’s theory, the majority of mankind— the 
majority of his neighbors— are in precisely the opposite 
relation to God. His soul has no pleasure in them : 
they belong more to Satan than to him ; and if they 
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contribute to his glory, it is against their will. Dr. 
Gumming, then, can only love some men for God’s 
sake ; the rest he must in consistency hate for God’s 
sake. 

There must be many, even in the circle of Dr. Gum- 
ming’s admirers, who would be revolted by the doctrine 
we have just exposed, if their natural good sense and 
healthy feeling were not early stifled by dogmatic be- 
liefs, and their reverence misled by pious phrases. But 
as it is, many a rational question, many a generous in- 
stinct, is repelled as the suggestion of a supernatural 
enemy, or as the ebullition of human pride and corrup- 
tion. This state of inward contradiction can be put an 
end to only by the conviction that the free and dili- 
gent exertion of the intellect, instead of being a sin, is 
a part of their responsibility— that Right and Reason 
are synonymous. The fundamental faith for man is 
faith in the result of a brave, honest, and steady use of 
ail his faculties : 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and soul according well 
May make one music as before, 

But vaster.’’ 

Before taking leave of Dr. Gumming, let us express 
a hope that we have in no case exaggerated the unfa- 
voiable character of the inferences to be drawn from his 
pages. His creed often obliges him to hope the worst 
of men, and to exert himself in proving that the worst 
is true ; but thus far we are happier than be. We have 
no theory which requires us to attribute unworthy mo- 
tives to Dn Gumming, no opinions, religious or irre-i 
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ligious, which can make it a gratification to us to de- 
tect him in delinquencies. On the contrary, the better 
we are able to think of him as a man, while we are 
obliged to disapprove him as a theologian, the stronger 
will be the evidence for our conviction that the ten- 
dency towards good in human nature has a force which 
no creed can utterly counteract, and which insures the 
ultimate triumph of that tendency over ail dogmatic 
perversions. 



THE mFLUENCE OF RATIOIALISM: LECKY’S 
HISTORY. 


There is a valuable class of books on great subjects 
which have something of the character and functions 
of good popular lecturing. They are not original, not 
subtile, not of close logical texture, not exquisite either 
in thought or style ; but by virtue of these negatives 
they are all the more fit to act on the average intelli- 
gence. They have enough of organizing purpose in 
them to make their facts illustrative, and to leave a dis- 
tinct result in the mind, even when most of the facts 
are forgotten ; and they have enough of vagueness and 
vacillation in their theory to win them ready accept- 
ance from a mixed audience. The vagueness and vac- 
illation arc not devices of timidity ; they are the honest 
result of the writer’s own mental character, which 
adapts him to be the instructor and the favorite of 
the general reader.” For the most part, the general 
reader of the present day does not exactly know what 
distance he goes ; he only knows that he does not go 
too far.” Of any remarkable thinker whose writings 
have excited controversy, he likes to have it said that 
‘‘^lis errors are to be deplored, ’Meaving it not too cer- 
tain what those errors are ; he is fond of -what may 
be called disembodied opinions, that float in vapory 
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phrases above all systems of thought or action ; he 
likes an undefined Christianity which opposes itself 
to nothing in particular, an undefined education of the 
people, an undefined amelioration of all things : in 
fact, he likes sound views — nothing extreme, but sorae^ 
thing between the excesses of the past and the excesses 
of the present. This modern type of the general reader’ 
may be known in conversation by the cordiality with 
which he assents to indistinct, blurred statements ; say 
that black is black, he will shake his head and hardly 
think it ; say that black is not so very black, he will 
reply, Exactly.’* Fie has no hesitation, if you wish 
it, even to get up at a public meeting and express his 
conviction that at times, and within certain limits, the 
radii of a circle have a tendency to be equal ; but, on 
the other hand, he would urge that the spirit of geome- 
try may be carried a little too far. Flis only bigotry is 
a bigotry against any clearly defined opinion; notin 
the least based on a scientific scepticism, but belonging 
to a lack of coherent thought — a spongy texture of 
mind, that gravitates strongly to nothing. The one 
thing he is stanch for is the utmost liberty of private 
laziness. . 

But precisely these characteristics of the general 
reader, rendering him incapable of assimilating ideas 
unless they are administered in a highly diluted form, 
make it a matter of rejoicing that there are clever, fair- 
minded men, who will write books for him-— men very 
much above him in knowledge and ability, but not too 
remote from him in their habits of thinking, and who 
can thus prepare for him infusions of history and sci- 
ence that will leave some solidifying deposit, and save 
him from a fatal softening of the inteilectuai skeletons 
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Among such serviceable writers, Mr. Lecky’s “ History 
of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of RatioDalism 
in Europe” entitles him to a high place. He has pre- 
pared himself for its production by an unusual aiiioimt 
of well-directed reading ; he has chosen his facts and 
quotations with much judgment ; and he gives proof of 
those important moral qualifications — impartiality, 'seri- 
ousness, and modesty. This praise is chiefly applicable 
to the long chapter on the history of magic and witch- 
craft, which opens the work, and to the two chapters 
on the antecedents and history of persecution, which 
occur-, the one at the end of the first volume, the other 
at the beginning of the second. In these chapters Mr. 
Lecky has a narro-wer and better-traced path before 
him than in other portions of his work ; he is more oc- 
cupied with presenting a particular class of facts in 
their historical sequence, and in their relation to cer- 
tain grand tide-marks of opinion, than with disquistion; 
and his writing is freer than elsewhere from an appar- 
ent confusedness of thought and an exuberance of ap- 
proximative phrases, which can be serviceable in no 
other way than as diluents needful for the sort of reader 
we have just described. 

The history of magic and witchcraft has been judi- 
ciously chosen by Mr. Lecky as the subject of his first 
section on the Declining Sense of the Miraculous, be- 
cause it is strikingly illustrative of a position with the 
truth of which he is strongly impressed, though he may 
not always treat of it with desirable clearness and pre- 
cision: namely, that certain beliefs become obsolete, not 
in consequence of direct arguments against them, but 
because of their incongruity with, prevalent habits of 
thought. Here is his st^teiiteut of the two classes of 
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influences ” by which the mass of meOj io what is called 
civilized society, get their beliefs gradually modified : 

If we ask why it is that the world has rejected what was once so • 
universally and so intensely believed, why a narrative of an old woman 
who had been seen riding on a broomstick, or who "was proved to have 
transformed herself into a wolf, and to have devoured the flocks of her 
neighbors, is deemed so entirely incredible, most persons would prob- 
ably be unable to give a very definite answer to the question. It is not 
because we have examined the evidence and found it insufficient, for 
the disbelief always precedes, when it does not prevent, exariiination. 
It is rather because the idea of absurdity is so strongly attached to such 
narratives, that it is diflicult even to consider them with gravity. Yet 
at one time no such improbability was felt, and liundreds of persons 
have been burned simply on the two grounds I have naentioned. 

“When so complete a change takes place in public opinion, it may 
be ascribed to one or other of two causes. It may be the result of a 
controversy which has conclusively settled the question, establishing to 
the satisfaction of all parties a clear preponderance of argument or fact 
in favor of one opinion, and making that opinion a truism which is ac- 
cepted by all enlightened men, even though they have not themselves 
examined the evidence on which it rests. Thus, if any one in a com- 
pany of ordinarily educated persons were to deny the motion of the 
earth, or the circulation of the blood, his statement would be received 
with derision, though it is probable that some of his audience would 
be unable to demonstrate the first truth, and that very few of them 
could give sufficient reasons for the second. They may not themselves 
be able to defend their position ; hut they are aware that, at certain 
known periods of history, controversies on those subjects took place, 
and that known writers then brought forward some definite arguments 
or experiments, which were ultimately accepted by the whole learned 
world as rigid and conclusive demonstrations. It is possible, also, for 
as complete a change to be effected by what is called the spirit of the 
age. The general intellectual tendencies pervading the literature of a 
century profoundly modify tlie character of the public mind. They 
forma new tone and habit of thought. They alter the measure of 
probability. They create new attractions and new antipathies, and 
they eventually cause as absolute a rejection of certain old opinions as 
could be produced by the most' cogent 'aiid deMtc, 
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Miv Lecky proceeds to some questionable views con- 
cerning the evidences of witchcraft, wliich seem to be 
irreconcilable even wnth his own remarks later on; but 
they lead him to the statement, thoroughly made out 
by his historical survey, that “the movement was 
mainly silent, unargumentative, and insensible ; that 
men came gradually to disbelieve in witchcraft, because 
they came gradually to look upon it as absurd ; and 
that this new tone of thought appeared, first of all, in 
those who were least subject to theological influences, 
and soon spread through the educated laity, and, last 
of all, took possession of the clergy/’ 

We have rather painful proof that this second class 
of influences ” with a vast number go hardly deeper than 
fashion, and that witchcraft to many of us is absurd 
only on the same ground that our grandfathers’ gigs 
are absurd. It is felt preposterous to think of spiritual 
agencies in connection with ragged beldames soaring 
on broomsticks, in an age when it is known that medb 
Liins of communications with the invisible work! are 
usually unctuous personages dressed in excellent broad- 
cloth, who soar above the curtain-poles without any 
broomstick, and who are not given to unprofitable 
intrigues. The enlightened imagination rejects the 
figure of a witch with her profile in dark relief against 
the moon and her broomstick cutting a constellation. 
No undiscovered natural laws, no names of “ respect- 
able ” witnesses, are invoked to make us feel our pre- 
sumption in questioning the diabolic intimacies of that 
obsolete old woman, for it is known now that the un- 
discovered laws, and the witnesses qualified by the 
payment of income-tax, are all in favor of a different 
conception — the image of a heavy gentleman in boots 
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and black coat-tails fore-shortened against the cornice* 
Yet no ' less a person than Sir Thomas Browne' once 
wrote that those who denied there were witches, inas- 
much as they thereby denied spirits also, were ^‘ob- 
liquely and upon consequence a sort, not of infidelsy 
but of atheists,'* At present, doubtless, in certain cir- 
cles, unbelievers in heavy gentlemen who float in the 
air by means of undiscovered laws are also taxed with 
atheism' ; illiberal as it is not to admit that mere weak- 
ness of unclerstanding";may /prevent one from seeing 
how that phenomenon is necessarily involved in the 
.'divine: origin of .things.: .With still more remarkable 
parallelism, Sir Thomas Browne goes on : “Those that, 
to refute their incredulity, desire to see apparitions, 
shall questionless never behold any, nor have the power 
to be so much as witches. The devil hath made them 
already in a heresy as capital 'as witchcraft, mtd to. a_p~ 
fear to the 7n were but to convert theffiT It would be diffi- 
cult to see what has been changed here but the mere 
drapery of circumstance, . if it; were, not for this prom- 
inent difference between -.our ' own days and the days 'oi 
witchcraft, that instead of torturing, drowning, orburn- 
ing the innocent, we give hospitality and large pay to 
—the highly distinguished medium. At least we are 
safely rid of certain-horro,r.s: but if .the multitude — that 
'“ farraginous conc.urrence ' of all coBditions, tempers, 
.sexes, and, ages do not .roil: back even to a siipersti- 
:,tion that .carries' cruelty in- its . train, it is . not because 
they 'possess; a - cultivated - reas'on, but because, they. are. 
pressed 'upon and:. held., up' .by ,'what we ;iiiay call an ex- 
ternal reason— the sum of conditions resulting from the 
laws of material growth, .'from ...changes,.: produced by 
great historical coliisions' shattering,- the... structures of 
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ages and making new highways for events and ideas, 
and from the activities of higher minds no longer ex- 
isting merely as opinions and teaching, but as institu- 
tions and organizations with which the interests, the 
affections, and the habits of the multitude are inex- 
tricably interwoven. No undiscovered laws account- 
ing for small phenomena going forward under draw- 
ing-room tables are likely to affect the tremendous facts 
of the increase of population, the rejection of convicts 
by our colonies, the exhaustion of the soil by cotton 
plantations, which urge even upon the foolish certain 
questions, certain claims, certain views concerning the 
scheme of the world, that can never again be silenced. 
If right reason is a right representation of the coexist- 
ences and sequences of things, here are coexistences 
and sequences that do not wait to be discovered, but 
press themselves upon us like bars of iron. No siances 
at a guinea a head for the sake of being pinched by 
“Mary Jane” can annihilate railways, steamships, and 
electric telegraphs, which are demonstrating the inter- 
dependence of all human interests, and making self- 
interest a duct for sympathy. These things are part 
of the external reason to which internal silliness has 
inevitably to accommodate itself. 

Three points in the history of magic and witchcraft 
are well brought out by Mr. Lecky. First, that the 
cruelties connected with it did not begin until men’s 
minds had ceased to repose implicity in a sacramental 
system which made them feel well armed against evil 
spirits— that is, until the eleventh century, when there 
came a sort of morning dream of doubt and heresy,,, 
bringing on the one side the terror of timid consciences, 
and on the other the terrorism of authority or zeal 
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bent on checking the lising struggle. In that time of 
comparative mental repose, says Mr. Lecky — 

“All those conceptions of diabolical presence; all that predisposi- 
tion towards the miraculous, which acted so fearfully upon the imagi- 
nations of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, existed ; but the im- 
plicit faith, the boundless and triumphant credulity with which the 
virtue of ecclesiastical rites was accepted, rendered them compara- 
tively innocuous. If men had been a little less superstitious, the ef- 
fects of their superstition would have been much more terrible. It was 
firmly believed that any one who deviated from the strict line of or- 
thodoxy must soon succumb beneath the power of Satan ; but as 
there was no spirit of rebellion or doubt, this persuasion did not pro- 
duce any extraordinary terrorism.” 


The Church was disposed to confound heretical 
opinion with sorcery ; false doctrine was especially the 
devil’s work, and it was a ready conclusion that a 
denier or innovator had held consultation with the 
father of lies. It is a saying of a zealous Catholic in 
the sixteenth century, quoted by Maury in his excellent 
work, De la Magie ” — Crescit ctmt magia /mresis^ 
cum hmresi magiaR Even those who doubted were ter- 
rified at their doubts, for trust is more easily under- 
mined than terror. Fear is earlier born than hope, 
lays a stronger grasp on man’s system than any other 
passion, and remains master of a larger group of invol- 
untary actions. A chief aspect of man’s moral devel- 
opment is the slow subduing of fear by the gradual 
growth of intelligence, and its suppression as a motive 
by the presence of impulses less animally selfish ; so 
that in relation to invisible Power, fear at last ceases 
to exist, save in that interfusion with higher faculties 
which we call awe. 

Secondly, Mr. Lecky shows clearly that dogmatic 
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Protestantism, holding the vivid belief in Satanic 
agency to be an essential of piety, wotild have felt it 
shame to be a whit behind Cathoiicism in severity 
against the devlFs servants. Luther's sentiment was 
that he would not suffer a witch to live (he was not 
much more merciful to Jews) ; and, in spite of his 
fondness for children, believing a certain child to have 
been begotten by the devil, he recommended the par- 
ents to throw it into the river. The torch must be 
turned on the worst errors of heroic minds— not in ir- 
reverent ingratitude, but for the sake of measuring our 
vast and various debt to ail the influences which have 
concurred, in the intervening ages, to make us recog- 
nize as detestable errors the honest convictions of men 
who, in mere individual capacity and moral force, were 
very much above us. Again, the Scotch Puritans, 
during the comparatively short period of their ascend- 
ency, surpassed all Christians before them in the eiabo- 
rate ingenuity of the tortures they applied for the dis- 
covery of witchcraft and sorcery, and did their utmost 
to prove that if Scotch Calvinism was the true i*eligion, 
the chief note " of the'tfu'e religion was cruelty. It 
is hardly an endurable task to read ill o story of their 
doings ; thoroughly to imagine them as a pf^st reality is 
already a sort of torture. One detail is 
it is a comparatively mild one. It was the re^^nlar 
profession of men called '‘prickers " to thrust lon^lVP^s 
into the body of a suspected witch in order to detec't" 
the insensible spot which was the infallible sign of her 
guilt. On a superficial view one would be in danger 
of saying that the main difference between the teach- 
ers who sanctioned these things and the much-despised 
ancestors who offered human victims inside a huge 
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wicker idol was that they arrived at a more elaborate 
barbarity by a longer series of dependent propositions. 
I do not share Mr. Buckie’s opinion that a Scotch min- 
ister’s groans were a part of his deliberate plan for 
keeping the people in a state of terrified subjection ; 
the ministers themselves held the belief they taught, 
and might welh groan over it What a blessing has a 
little false logic been to the world ! Seeing that men 
are so slow to question th^ir premises, they must have 
made each other much more miserable, if pity had not 
sometimes drawn tender conclusion not warranted by 
Major and Minor ; if there had not been people with 
an amiable imbecility of reasoning which enabled 
them at once to cling to hideous beliefs, and to be 
conscientiously inconsistent with them in their conduct 
There is nothing like acute deductive reasoning for 
keeping a man in the dark : it might be called the 
technique of the intellect, and the concentration of the 
mind upon it corresponds to that predominance of 
technical skill in art which ends in degradation of the 
artist’s function, unless new inspiration and invention 
come to guide it. 

And of this there is some good illustration furnished 
by that third node in the history of witchcraft, the be- 
ginning of its end, which is treated in an interesting 
manner by Mr. Lecky. It is worth noticing, that the 
most important defences of the belief in witchcraft, 
against the growing scepticism in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century and in the seventeenth, were the pro- 
ductions of men who in some departments were among 
the foremost thinkers of their time. One of them was 
Jean Bodin, the famous writer on government and ju-: 
risprudence, whose “ Republic,” Hallam thinks,. had an 
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important influence in England, and furnished “ a store 
of arguments and examples that were not lost on the 
thoughtful minds of our countrymen.” In some of his 
views he was original and bold ; for example, he antici- 
pated Montesquieu in attempting to appreciate the re- 
lations of government and climate. Hallam inclines to 
the opinion that he was a Jew, and attached divine au- 
thority only to the Old Testament. But this was enough 
to furnish him with his chief data for the existence of 
witches and for their capital punishrnent ; and in the 
account of his “ Republic ” given by Hallam, there is 
enough evidence that the sagacity which often enabled 
him to make fine use of his learning was also often en- 
tangled in it, to temper our surprise at finding a writer 
on political science of whom it could be said that, along 
with Montesquieu, he was “ the most philosophical of 
those who had read so deeply, the most learned of those 
who had thought so much,” in the van of the forlorn 
hope to maintain the reality of witchcraft. It should 
be said that he was equally confident of the unreality 
of the Copernican hypothesis, on the ground that it was 
contrary to the tenets of the theologians and philos- 
ophers and to common-sense, and therefore subversive 
of the foundations of every science. Of his work on 
witchcraft, Mr. Lecky says : 

‘‘The ‘D^monomaniedesSorciers’ is chiefly an appeal to authority, 
which the author deemed on this subject so unanimous and so con- 
clusive that It was scarcely possible for any sane man to resist it. He 
appealed to the popular belief m all countries, in all ages, and in all 
religions. He cited the opinions of an immense multitude of the great- 
est writers of pagan antiquity, and of the most illustrious of the Fathers. 
He showed how the laws of all nations recognized the existence of 
witchcraft ; and he collected hundreds of cases which had been investi- 


gated before the tribunals of his own or of other countries. He relates 
with the most minute and circumstantial detail, and with the most un- 
faltering conlidence, all the proceedings at the witches’ Sabbath, the 
methods which the witches employed in transporting themselves 
through the air, their transformations, their carnal intercourse with 
the Devil, their various means of injuring their enemies, the signs that 
lead to their detection, their confessions when condemned, and their 
demeanor at the stake.” 


Something must be allowed for a lawyer’s affection 
towards a belief which had furnished so many ‘‘cases/’ 
Bodin’s work had been immediately prompted by the 
treatise ‘‘De Prestigiis Dsemoniim,” written by John 
Wier, a German physician — a treatise which is worth 
notice as an example of a transitional form of opinion 
for which many analogies may be found in the history 
both of religion and science. Wier believed in demons, 
and in possession by demons, but his practice as a 
physician had convinced him that the so-called witches 
were patients and victims, that the devil took advan- 
tage of their diseased condition to delude them, and 
that there was no consent of an evil will on the part of 
the women. He argued that the word in Leviticus 
translated ‘‘witch” meant “ poisoner,” and besought 
the princes of Europe to hinder the further spilling of 
innocent blood. These heresies of Wier threw Bodin 
into such a state of amazed indignation, that if he had 
been an ancient Jew instead of a modern economical 
one, he would have rent his garment “No one had 
ever heard of pardon being accorded to sorcerers ; ” 
and probably the reason why Charles IX. died young 
was because he had pardoned the sorcerer Trots Echel- 
les! We must remember that this was in 1581, when 
the great scientific • movement of the Renaissance had 
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hardly begim-— when Galileo was a youth of seventeen^ 
and Kepler a boy of ten. 

But directly afterwards, on the other side, came Mon- 
taigne, whose sceptical acuteness could arrive at nega- 
tives without any apparatus of method. A certain keen 
narrowness of nature will secure a man from many ab- 
surd beliefs which the larger soul, vibrating to more 
manifold influences, would have a long struggle to part 
with. And so we find the charming, chatty Montaigne 
—in one of the brightest of his essays, ^'Des Boiteux,’' 
where he declares that, from his own observation of 
witches and sorcerers, he should have recommended 
them to be treated with curative hellebore— stating in 
his own way a pregnant doctrine, since taught more 
gravely. It seems to him much less of a prodigy that 
men should lie, or that their imaginations should de- 
ceive them, than that a human body should be carried 
through the air on a broomstick, or up a chimney by 
some unknown spirit. He thinks it a sad business to 
persuade one’s self that the test of truth lies in the mul- 
titude of believers — une presse ofi les fols surpas- 
sent de taut les sages en nombre.” Ordinarily, he has 
observed, when men have something stated to them as 
a fact, they are more ready to explain it than to inquire 
whether it is real : Ils passent par-dessus les propo- 
sitions, mais ils examinent les consequences ; ih Ms- 
sent les chases^ et coureni aux cmises,'\ There is a sort of 
strong and generous ignorance which is as honorable 
and courageous as science— “ ignorance pour laquelle 
concevoir ii n’y a pas moins de science qu’a concevoir 
la science.” And h propos of the immense traditional 
evidence which weighed with such men as Bodin, he 
says : “ As for the proofs and arguments founded on 
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experience and facts, I do not pretend to unravel these. 
What end of a thread is there to lay hold of ? I often 
cut them as Alexander did his knot c'est 

mettre ses conjectures a bien haut prix, que d*en fain cuire 
un honime tout tnfk 

Writing like this, when it finds eager readers, is a 
sign that the weather is changing ; yet modi later, 
namely, after 1665, when the Royal Society had been 
founded, our own Glanvil, the author of the Scepsis 
Scientifica,” a work that was a remarkable advance to- 
wards a true definition of the limits of inquiry, and that 
won him his election as fellow of the society, published 
an energetic vindication of the belief in witchcraft, of 
which Mr. Lecky gives the following sketch : 

“The ‘ Sadducismus Triumphatiisd which is probably the ablest 
book ever pul^lished in defence of the superstition, opens with a strik- 
ing picture of the rapid progress of the scepticism in England. Every- 
where, a disbelief in •witchcraft was beconiing fashionable in the upper 
classes ; but it was a disbelief that arose entirely from a strong sense 
of its antecedent improbability. All who were opposed to the orthodox 
faith united in discrediting witchcraft. They laughed at it, as palpably 
absurd, as involving the most grotesque and ludicrous conceptions, as 
so essentially incredible that it would be a -waste of time to exainiiie it. 
This spirit had arisen since the Restoration, although the laws were 
still in force, and although little or no direct reasoning had been brought 
to bear upon the subject. In order to combat it, Glanvil proceeded to 
examine the general question of the credibility of the miraculous- He 
saw that the reason why witchcraft ■was ridiculed was, ]7ecause it was a 
phase of the miraculous and the work of the Devil ; that the scepticism 
was chiefly due to those who disbelieved in miracles and the Devil ; , 
and that the instances of witchcraft, or possession, in the Bible were 
invariably placed on a level with those that were tried in the law courts 
of England. That the evidence of the belief was overwhelming, he 
firmly believed — and this, indeed, was scarcely disputed ; Imt, until tlie 
sense of b prior‘i improbability was removed, no possible aceiunulation 
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of facts would cause men to believe it. To that t.ask l,e accordindv 
addressed himself. Anticipating the idea and almost the words of 
moaem controversialists, he urged that there was such a thing as i 
credulity of unbelief i and that those who believed so strange a cmi 
currence of delusions, as was necessary on the supposition of 'the tin- 
leality of witchcraft, were far more credulous than those who accepted 
le belief. He in.ade his very scepticism hi.s princip.al weapon ; Ld 
analysing with much acuteness the h priori objections, he showed thal 
hey rested upon an unwarrantable confidence in our knowledge of the 
laws of the spirit world ; that they implied the existence of some strict 
ana ogy between the faculties of men and of spirits ; and that, as such 
analogy most probably did not e.xist, no reasoning based on the sup- 
position could dispense men from examining the evidence. He con- ‘ 

helhoi^it “ Ae evidence of which was, as 

lie tiiouglit, incontestable. * 

We have quoted this sketch because Glanvil’s ar<ru- 
ment apmst t\i^ a priori objection of absurdity isfa- 
tiguingly urged in reiation to other alleged marvels 
which, to busy people seriously occupied with the dif- 
culties of affairs, of science, or of art, seem as little 

Tvoithy of examination as aeronautic broomsticks. And 

also because we here see Glanvil, in combating an in- 
creduhty that does not happen to be his own, wielding 
that very argument of traditional evidence which he 
had made the subject of vigorous attack in his “ Scep- 
sis Scientifica.” But perhaps large minds have been 
peculiarly liable to this fluctuation concerning the 
sphere of tradition, because, while they have attacked 
Its misapplications, they have been the more solicited 
by the vague sense that tradition is really the basis of 
our best life. Our sentiments may be called organ- 
ized traditions ; and a large part of our actions gather 
all their justification, all their attraction and aroma, 
from the memory of the life lived, of the actions done^ 
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•before we were born. In the absence of any profound 
researcfe into psychological functions or into the mys- 
teries of inheritance, in the absence of any comprehen- 
sive view of man’s historical development and the de- 
pendence of one age on another, a mind at all rich in 
sensibilities must always have had an indefinite uneas- 
iness in an undistinguishing attack on the coercive in- 
fluence of tradition. And this may be the apology for 
the apparent inconsistency of GlanviFs acute criticism 
on the one side, and his indignation at the ‘‘looser 
gentry,” who laughed at the evidences for witchcraft, 
on the other. We have already taken up too much 
space with this subject of witchcraft, else we should be 
tempted to dwell on Sir Thomas Browne, who far 'sur- 
passed Glanvil in magnificent incongruity of opinion, 
and whose works are the most remarkable combination 
existing of witty sarcasm against ancient nonsense and 
modern obsequiousness, with indications of a capa- 
cious credulity. After all, we may be sharing what 
seems to us the hardness of these men, who sat in their 
studies and argued at their ease about a belief that 
would be reckoned to have caused more misery and 
bloodshed than any other superstition, if there had 
been no such thing as persecution on the ground of 
religious opinion. 

On this subject of Persecution, Mr. Lecky writes his 
best : with^ clearness of conception, with calm justice, 
bent on appreciating the necessary tendency of ideas, 
and with an appropriateness of illustration that could 
be supplied only by extensive and intelligent reading. 
PersecLition, he shows, is not in any sense peculiar to' 
the "Catholic Church it is a direct' sequence of the 
doctrines that salvation;is- to: be had only within ■ the 
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Church, and that erroneous belief is damnatory— doc- 
trines held as fully by^ Protestant sects as by the Cath- 
olics; and, in proportion to its porver, Protestantism 
has been as persecuting as Catholicism. He main- 
tains, in opposition to the favorite modern notion of 
persecution defeating its own object, that the Church, 
holding the dogma of exclusive salvation, was perfectly 
consequent, and really achieved its end of spreading 
one belief and quenching another by calling in the aid 
of the civil arm. Who will say that governments, by 
their power over institutions and patronage, as well as 
over punishment, have not power also over the in- 
terests and inclinations of men, and over most of those 
external conditions into which subjects are born, and 
which make them adopt the prevalent belief as a 
second nature? Hence, to a sincere believer in the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation, governments had it in 
their power to save men from perdition ; and wherever 
the clergy were at the elbow of the civil arm, no mat- 
ter whether they were Catholic or Protestant, persecu- 
tion was the result. “ Compel them to come in ” was 
a rule that seemed sanctioned by mercy, and the hor- 
rible sufferings it led men to inflict seemed small to 
minds accustomed to contemplate, as a perpetual 
source of motive, the eternal unmitigated miseries of a 
hell that was the inevitable destination of a majority 
among mankind. 

It is a significant fact, noted by Mr. Lecky, that the 
only two leaders of the Reformation who advocated 
tolerance were Zuinglius and Socinus, both of them 
disbelievers in exclusive salvation. And in corrobora- 
tion of other evidence that the chief triumphs of the 
Reformation were due to coercion, he commends to 
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the special attention of his readers the following quo- 
tation from a work attributed without question to the 
famous Protestant theologian, Jurieu, who had himself 
been hindered, as a Protestant, from exercising his 
professional functions in France, and was settled as 
pastor at Rotterdam. It should be remembered that 
Jurieu’s labors fell in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century and in the beginning of the eighteenth, and 
that he was the contemporary of Bayle, with whom he 
was in bitter controversial hostility. He wrote, then, 
at the time when there was warm debate on the ques- 
tion of Toleration; and it was his great object to 
vindicate himself and his French fellow- Protestants 
from all laxity on this point : 

“Peiit-on nier qiie ,le paganisme est tonibe dans le monde par 
autorite des empereurs Romains? On pent assurer sans temeril6 
que le paganisme seroit encore debout, et que les trois quarts de 
r Europe seroient encore payens si Constantin et ses successeurs 
ii’avaient employd leiir autorite pour I’abolir. Mais, je vous prie, de 
quelles voies Dieu s’est-il servi dans ces derniers siecles pour r^tablir 
la veritable religion dans F Occident ? Les rots de SuMe^ cettx de 
Dammar ck^ ceux d Anglcterre, les inagisirats soiiverains de Suisse^ 
des Pats Pas, des miles libres d^A llemagne, les princes Slecteurs, et uu- 
ires princes souverains de V empire, doni-ils pas emploid leur antoriti 
pour abbaitre le PapismeP'* 

Indeed, wherever the tremendous alternative of 
everlasting torments is believed in— believed in so 
that it becomes a motive determining the life— -not 
only persecution, but every other form of severity alid 
gloom are the legitimate consequences. There is much 
ready declamation in these days against the spirit of 
asceticism and against the zeal of doctrinal coil ver- 
sion ; but surely the macerated form of a' Saint'' Francis/ 
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the fierce denunciations of a Saint Dominic, the groans 
and prayerful wrestlings of the Puritan who seasoned 
his bread with tears and made all pleasurable sensation 
sin, are more in keeping with the contemplation of un- 
ending anguish as the destiny of a vast multitude 
whose nature rve share, than the rubicund cheerfulness 
of some modern divines, who profess to unite a smiling 
liberalism with a well-bred and tacit but unshaken 
confidence in the reality of the bottomless pit. But in 
fact, as Mr. Lecky maintains, that awful image, with its 
group of, associated dogmas concerning the inherited 
curse, and the damnation of unbaptized infants, of 
heathens, and of heretics, has passed away from what he 
is fond of calling “ the realizations ” of Christendom. 
These things are no longer the objects of practical be- 
lief. They may be mourned for in encyclical letters ; 
bishops may regret them ; doctors of divinity may sign 
testimonials to the excellent character of these de- 
cayed beliefs ; but for the mass of Christians they are 
no more influential than unrepealed but forgotten 
statutes. And with these dogmas has melted away the 
strong basis for the defence of persecution. No man 
now writes eager vindications of himself and his col- 
leagues from the suspicion of adhering to the princi- 
ple of toleration. And this momentous change, it is 
Mr. Lecky’s object to show, is due to that concurrence 
of conditions which he has chosen to call “the ad- 
vance of the Spirit of Rationalism.” 

In other parts of his work, where he attempts to 
trace the action of the same conditions on the accept- 
ance of miracles and on other chief phases of our his- 
torical development, Mr. Lecky has laid himself open 
to considerable criticism. The chapters on the Mira- 
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cles of the Church, the aesthetic, scientific, and moral 
Development of Rationalism, the Secularization of 
Politics, and the Industrial History of Rationalism, 
embrace a wide range of diligently gathered facts ; but 
they are nowhere illuminated by a sufficiently clear 
conception and statement of the agencies at work, or 
the mode of their action, in the gradual modification 
of opinion and of life. The writer frequently iiji- 
presses us as being in a state of hesitation concerning" 
his own standing-point, which may form a desirable 
stage in private meditation, but not in published ex- 
position. Certain epochs in theoretic conception, cer- 
tain considerations, which should be fundamental to 
his survey, are introduced quite incidentally in a sen- 
tence or two, or in a note which seems to be an after- 
thought. Great writers and their ideas are touched 
upon too slightly and with too little discrimination, 
and important theories are sometimes characterized 
with a rashness which conscientious revision will cor- 
rect. There is a fatiguing use of vague or shifting 
phrases, such as ‘‘modern civilization/' “spirt of the 
age," “ tone of thought,” “intellectual type of the 
age,^’ “ bias of the imagination,” “ habits bf religious 
thought,” unbalanced by any precise definition ; and 
the spirit of rationalism is sometimes treated of as if it 
lay outside the specific mental activities of which it is a 
generalized expression. Mr. Curdle's famous definition 
of the dramatic unities as “ a sort of a general oneness ” 
is not totally false ; but such luminousness as it lias 
could only be perceived by those who already knew 
what the unities were. - Mr. Lecky has the advantage 
of being strongly impressed with the great part played 
by the emotions in the formation of opinion, and with 
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the high complexity of the causes at work in social evo- 
lution ; but he frequently writes as if he had never yet 
distinguished between the complexity of the conditions 
that produce prevalent states of mind, and the inability 
of particular minds to give distinct reasons for the 
preferences or persuasions produced by those states. 
In brief, he does not discriminate, or does not help his 
re|der to discriminate, between objective complexity 
and subjective confusion. But the most muddle-headed 
gentleman who represents the spirit of the age by ob- 
serving, as he settles his collar, that the development- 
theory is quite ‘^the thing,*' is a result of definite 
processes, if we could only trace them. Mental atti- 
tudes ” and predispositions,” however vague in con- 
sciousness, have not vague causes, any more than the 
“ blind motions of the spring ” in plants and animals. 

The word Rationalism” has the misfortune, shared 
by most words in this gray %vorld, of being somewhat 
equivocal This evil may be nearly overcome by care- 
ful preliminary definition ; but Mr. Lecky does not sup- 
ply this, and the original specific application of the 
word to a particular phrase of Biblical interpretation 
seems to have clung about his use of it with a mislead- 
ing effect. Through some parts of his book he appears 
to regard the grand characteristic of modern thought 
and civilization, compared with ancient, as a radia- 
tion in the first instance from a change in religious 
conceptions. The supremely important fact, that the 
gradual reduction of all phenomena within the sphere of 
established law, which carries as a consequence the re- 
jection of the miraculous, has its determining current 
in the development of physical science, seems to have 
engaged comparatively little of his attention ; at least 
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lie gives it no prominence. The great conception of uni« 
versa! regular sequence, without partiality and without 
caprice — the conception which is the most potent force 
at work in the modification of our faith, and of the 
practical form given to our sentiments — could only 
grow out of that patient watching of external fact, and 
that silencing ‘of preconceived notions, which are 
urged upon the mind by the problems of physical 
science. 
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It is an interesting branch of psychological observa- 
tion to note the images that are habitually associated 
with abstract or collective terms^ — what may be called 
the picture-writing of the mind, which it carries on con- 
currently with the more subtile symbolism of language. 
Perhaps the fixity or variety of these associated images 
would furnish a tolerably fair test of the amount of 
concrete knowledge and experience which a given word 
represents, in the minds of two persons who use it with 
equal familiarity. The word railwa}^ for example, 
will probably call up, in the mind of a man who is not 
highly locomotive, the image either of a “ Bradshaw,” 
or of the station Avith which he is most familiar, or of 
an indefinite length of tram-road ; he Wiil alternate 
between these three images, which represent his stock 
of concrete acquaintance with railways. But suppose 
a man to have had successively the experience of a 
navvy,” an engineer, a traveller, a railway director and 
shareholder, and a landed proprietor in treaty with a 
railway company, and it is probable that the range of 
images which would by turns present themselves to his 
mind at the mention of the word ^'railways” would in- 
clude all the essential facts in the existence and rela« 
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tions of the thing. Now it is possible for the first-men- 
tioned personage to entertain very expanded views as 
to the multiplication of railways in the abstract, and 
their ultimate function in civilization. He may talk of 
a vast net-work of railways stretching over the globcy of 
future lines*’ in Madagascar, and elegant refreshment- 
rooms in the Sandwich Islands, with none the less glib- 
ness because his distinct conceptions on the subject do 
not extend beyond his one station and his indefinite 
length of tram-road. But it is evident that if we want 
a railway to be made, or its affairs to be managed, this 
man of wide views and narrow observation will not 
serve our purpose. 

Probably, if we could ascertain the images called up 
by the terms ‘‘the people,” “the masses,” “the prole- 
tariat,” “the peasantry,” by many who theorize on those 
bodies with eloquence, or who legislate for them with- 
out eloquence, we should find that they indicate almost 
as small an amount of concrete knowledge— -that they 
are as far from completely repi'esenting the complex 
facts summed up in the collective term, as the railway 
images of our non-locomotive gentleman. How little 
the real characteristics of the working -classes are known 
to those who are outside them, how little their natural 
history has been studied, is sufficiently disclosed by our 
art as well as by our political and social theories. Where, 
in our picture exhibitions, shall we find a group of true 
peasantry? What English artist even attempts to rival 
in truthfulness such studies of popular life as the pic- 
tures of Teniers or the ragged boys of Murillo ? Even 
one of the greatest painters of the pre-eminently real- 
istic school, while, in his picture of “ The Hireling Shep- 
herd,” h^ gave us landscape of niarvelious truthfub 
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ness, placed a pair of peasants in the foreground who 
were not much more real than the idyllic swains and 
damsels of our chimney ornaments. Only a total ab- 
sence of aqiiaintance and sympathy with our peasantry 
could give a moment’s popularity to such a picture as 
‘‘ Cross Purposes,” where we have a peasant girl who 
looks as if she knew L. E, L.’s poems by heart, and Eng- 
lish rustics, whose costume seems to indicate that they 
are meant for ploughmen, with exotic features that re-. 
mind us of a handsome primoiemre. Rather than such 
Cockney sentimentality as this, as an education for the 
taste and sympathies, we prefer the most crapulous 
group of boors that Teniers ever painted. But even 
those among our painters who aim at giving the rustic 
type of features, who are far above the effeminate fee- 
bleness of the ‘‘ Keepsake ” style, treat their subjects 
under the influence of traditions and prepossessions 
rather than of direct observation. The notion that peas- 
ants are joyous, that the typical moment to represent a 
man in a smock-frock is when he is cracking a joke and 
showing a row of sound teeth, that cottage matrons are 
usually buxom, and village children necessarily rosy 
and merry, are prejudices difficult to dislodge from the 
artistic mind, which looks for its subjects into literature 
instead of life. The painter is still under the influence 
of idyllic literature, which has always expressed the im- 
agination of the cultivated and townbred, rather than 
the truth of rustic life. Idyllic ploughmen are jocund 
when they drive their team afield ; idyllic shepherds 
make bashful love under hawthorn-bushes ; idyllic vil- 
lagers dance in the chequered shade and refresh them- 
selves, not immoderately, with spicy nut-brown ale. But 
no one who has seen mugh of actual ploughmen thinks 
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them jocund ; no one who is w'ell acquainted with the 
English peasantry can pronounce them merry. The 
slow gaze, in which no sense of beauty beams, no humor 
twinkles, the slow utterance, and the heavy, slouching 
walk, remind one rather of that melancholy animal the 
camel, than -of the sturdy countryman, with striped 
stockings, red waistcoat, and hat aside, who represents 
the traditional English peasant. Observe a company of 
haymakers. When you see them at a distance, tossing 
up the forkfuls of hay in the golden light, while the 
wagon creeps slowly with its increasing burden over 
the meadow, and the bright green space which tells of 
work done gets larger and larger, 3^11 pronounce the 
scene smiling,” and yow think these companions in 
labor must be as bright and cheerful as the picture to 
which they give animation. Approach nearer, and 
you will certainly find that haymaking-time is a time 
for joking, especially if there are women among the 
laborers ; but the coarse laugh that bursts out every 
now and then, and expresses the triumphant taunt, is 
as far as possible from }^our conception of idyllic merri- 
ment. That delicious effervescence of the mind wdiich 
we call fun, has no equivalent for the northern peasant, 
except tips}" revelry ; the only realm of fancy and im- 
agination for the English clown exists at the bottom 
of the third quart-pot. 

The conventional countryman of the stage, who picks 
up pocket-books and never looks into them, and who is 
too simple even to know that honesty has its opposite, 
represents the still lingering mistake that an iinintel- 
iigible dialect is a guarantee for ingenuousness, and 
that slouching shoulders indicate an upright disposition. 
It is quite true that athresher is likely to be iiinocent' Qf 
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any adroit arithmetical cheating, but lie is not the less 
likely to carry home his master’s coni in his shoes and 
pocket ; a reaper is not given to writing beggingdet- 
terSj'but he is quite capable of cajoling the dairymaid 
into filling his small-beer bottle with ale. The selfish 
instincts are not subdued by the sight of buttercups, 
nor is integrity in the least established by that classic 
rural occupation, sheep-washing. To make men moral, 
something more is requisite than to turn them out 
to grass. 

Opera peasants, whose unreality excites Mr. Ruskin’s 
indignation, are sui’ely too frank an idealization to be 
misleading; and since popular chorus is one of the 
most effective elements of the opera, we can hardly ob- 
ject to lyric rustics in elegant laced bodices and pic- 
turesque motley, unless we are prepai'ed to advocate a 
chorus of colliers in their pit costume, or a ballet of 
charwomen and stocking-weavers. But our social 
novels profess to represent the people as they are, and 
the unreality of their representations is a grave evil. 
The greatest benefit we owe to the artist, whether paint- 
er, poet, or novelist, is the extension of our sympa- 
thies. Appeals founded on generalizations and statis- 
tics require a sympathy ready-made, a moral sentiment 
already in activity ; but a picture of human life such as 
a great artist can give, surprises even the trivial and 
the selfish into that attention to what is apart from 
themselves, which may be called the raw material of 
moral sentiment. When Scott takes us into Luckie 
Mucklebackit’s cottage, or tells the story of “The Two 
Drovers,” when Wordsworth sings to us the re very of 
“Poor Susan,” when Kingsley shows us Alton Locke 
gazing yearningly oyer the gate which leads from the 
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highway into the first wood he ever saw, when Hornung 
paints a group of chimney-sweepers — more is done 
towards linking the higher classes with the lower, 
towards obliterating the vulgarity of exclusiveness, 
than by hundreds of sermons and philosophical disser- 
tations. Art is the nearest thing to life ; it is a mode 
of amplifying experience and extending our contact 
with our fellow-men beyond the bounds of our personal 
lot. All the more sacred is the task of the artist when 
he undertakes to paint the life of the People. Falsifi- 
cation here is far more pernicious than in the more 
artificial aspects of life. It is not so very serious that 
we should have false ideas about evanescent fashions 
— about the manners and conversation of beaux and 
duchesses; but it is serious that our sympathy with 
the perennial joys and struggles, the toil, the tragedy, 
and the humor in the life of our more heavily laden 
fellow-men, should be perverted, and turned towards a 
false object instead of the true one. 

This perversion is not the less fatal because the mis- 
representation which gives rise to it has what the artist 
considers a moral end. The thing for mankind to know 
is, not what are the motives and influences which the 
moralist thinks ought to act on the laborer or the ar- 
tisan, but what are the motives and influences which 
da act on him. We want to be taught to feel, not for 
the heroic artisan or the sentimental peasant, but for 
the peasant in all his coarse apathy, and the artisan in 
all his suspicious selfishness. 

We have one great novelist who is gifted with the 
utmost power of rendering the external traits of our 
town population ; and if he could give us their psycho- 
logical character— their . conceptions of life, and theii 
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emotions — with the same truth as their idiom and man- 
ners, his books would be the greatest contribution art 
has ever made to the awakening of social sjmpathies. 
But while he can copy Mrs. Plornish's colloquial style 
with the delicate accuracy of a siui-picture, while there 
is the same startling inspiration in his description of 
the gestures and phrases of “ Boots,” as in the speeches 
of Shakespeare’s mobs or numskulls, he scarcely ever 
passes from the humorous and external to the emo- 
tional and tragic, without becoming as transcendent 
in his unreality as he was a moment before in his artis* 
tic truthfulness. But for the precious salt of his hu- 
mor, which compels him to reproduce exteimai traits 
that serve, in some degree, as a corrective to his fre- 
quently false psychology, his preternaturally virtuous 
poor children and artisans, his melodramatic boatmen 
and courtesans, would be as noxious as Eugene Sue’s 
idealized proletaires in encouraging the miserable fal- 
lacy that high morality and refined sentiment can grow 
out of harsh social relations, ignorance, and want ; or 
that the working-classes are in a condition to enter at 
once into a millennial state of altruism^ wherein every 
one is caring for every one else, and no one for him- 
self. 

If we need a true conception of the popular charac- 
ter to guide our sympathies rightly, we need it equally 
to check our theories, and direct us in their applica- 
tion. The tendency created by the splendid conquests 
of modern generalization, to believe that all social 
questions are merged in economical science, and that 
the relations of men to their neighbors ma}?- be settled 
by algebraic equations, the dream that the uncultured 
classes are prepared for a condition which appeals 
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principally to their moral sensibilities ; tli6 aristocratic 
dilettanteism which attempts to restore the ^Hhegood 
old times ” by a sort of idyllic masquerading, and to grow 
feudal fidelity and veneration as we grow prize turnips, 
by an artificial system of culture, none of these diverg- 
ing mistakes can coexist with a real knowledge of the 
people, with a thorough study of their habits, their 
ideas, their motives. The landholder, the clergyman, 
the mill owner, the mining-agent, have each an oppor- 
tunity for making precious observations on different 
sections of the working-classes ; but unfortunately 
their experience is too often not registered at all, or its 
results are too scattered to be available as a source of 
information and stimulus to the public mind generali}^. 
If any man of sufficient moral and intellectual breadth, 
whose obsei'vations would not be vitiated by a foregone 
conclusion, or by a professional point of view, would 
devote himself to studying the natural history of our 
social classes, especially of the small shopkeepers, ar- 
tisans, and peasantry, the degree in which they are in- 
fluenced by local conditions, their maxims and habits, 
the points of view from which they regard their relig- 
ious teachers, and the degree in which they are influ- 
enced by religious doctrines, the interaction of the va- 
rious classes on each other, and what are the tendencies 
in their position towards disintegration or towards de- 
velopment; and if, after all this study, he would give 
us the result of his observations in a book well nour- 
ished with specific facts, his work would be a valuable 
aid to the social and political reformer. 

' What we are desiring for ourselves has' been in some 
degree done for the Germans by Riehl, the author of 
the very remarkable books 'the, titles of ' whidx are 
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placed at the bottom of this page ;* and we wish to 
make these books known to our readerSs not only for 
the sake of the interesting matter they contain and the 
important reflections they suggest, but also as a model 
for some future or actual student of our own people. 
By way of introducing Riehl to those who are unac- 
quainted with his writings, we will give a rapid sketch 
from his picture of the German Peasantry, and perhaps 
this indication of the mode in which he treats a partic- 
ular branch of his subject may prepare them to follow 
us with more interest when we enter on the general 
purpose and contents of his works. 

In England, at present, when we speak of the peas- 
antry, we mean scarcely more than the class of farm- 
servants and farm-laborers ; and it is only in the most 
primitive districts — as in Wales, for example — that 
farmers are included under the term. In order to ap- 
preciate what Riehl says of the German peasantry, we 
must remember what the tenant-farmers and small pro- 
prietors were in England half a century ago, when the 
master helped to milk his own cows, and the daugh- 
^ ters got up at one o’clock in the morning to brew ; 
when the family dined in the kitchen with the servants 
and sat with them round the kitchen Are in the even- 
ing. In those days, the quarried parlor was innocent 
of a carpet, and its only specimens of art were a framed 
sampler and the best tea-board ; the daughters even of 
substantial farmers had often no greater accomplish- 
ment in writing* and spelling than they could procure 
at a dame-school ; and, instead of carrying on senti- 

^ Bui'gerliche GesellsckaftT von W. H. Riehl, Dritte Au- 
flage, 1S55. 

Land und LtuUT von W. H. Riehl. Dritte Auflage, 1856. 
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mental correspondence, they were spinning their future 
tabie-iinen, and looking after every saving in butter 
and eggs that might enable them to add to the little 
stock of plate and china which they were laying in 
against their marriage. In our own day, setting aside 
the superior order of farmers, whose style of living and 
mental culture are often equal to that of the profes- 
sional class in provincial towns, we can hardly enter 
the least imposing farm-house without finding a bad 
piano in the ‘‘drawing-room,” and some old annuals, 
disposed with a symmetrical imitation of negligence, 
on the table ; though the daughters may still drop 
their /^’s, their vowels are studiously narrow ; and it is 
only in very primitive regions that they will consent to 
sit in a covered vehicle without springs, which was 
once thought an advance in luxury on the pillion. 

The condition of the tenant-farmers and small pro- 
prietors in Germany is, we imagine, about on a par — 
not, certainly, in material prosperity, but in mental 
’Culture and habits — with that of the old English farm- 
ers who were beginning to be thought old-fashioned 
nearly fifty years ago ; and if we add to these the farm 
servants and laborers, we shall have a class approxi- 
mating in its characteristics to the Bauernthum^ or 
peasantry, described by Riehl. 

In Germany, perhaps more than in any other coun- 
try, it is amongthe peasantry that we must look for the 
historical type of the national physique. In the towns this 
type has become so modified to express the personality 
of the individual, that even “family likeness” is often 
but faintly marked. But the peasants may still be dis- 
tinguished into groups., by their physical peculiarities. 
In one part of the country we find a longer-legged, in 
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another a broader-shouldered race, which has iiilierited 
these peculiarities for centuries. ■ For example, in cer- 
tain 'districts of Hesse are seen long faces, with; high 
foreheads, long, straight moses, and small, eyes with 
arched eyebrows and large eyelids. On comparing 
these physiognomies with the sculptures in the churcli 
of St. Elizabeth, at Marburg, executed in the thirteenth 
century, it will be found that the same old Hessian 
type of face has subsisted unchanged, with this distinc- 
tion only, that the sculptures represent princes and no- 
bles, whose features then bore the stamp of their race, 
while that stamp is now to be found only among the 
peasants. A painter who wants to draw mediaeval 
characters with historic truth must seek his models 
among the peasantry. This explains why the old Ger- 
man painters gave the heads of their subjects a greater 
uniformity of type than the painters of our day ; the 
race had not attained to a high degree of individuali- 
zation in features and expression. It indicates, too, 
that the cultured man acts more as an individual ; the 
peasant, more as one of a group. Hans drives the 
plough, lives, and thinks just as Kunz does ; and it is 
this fact, that many thousands of men are as like each 
other in thoughts and habits as so many sheep or oys- 
ters, which constitutes the weight of the peasantry in 
the social and political scale. 

In the cultivated world each individual has his style 
of speaking and writing. But among the peasantry it 
is the race, the district, the province, that has its style 
—-namely, its dialect, its phraseology, its proverbs, and 
its songs, which belong alike to the entire body of the 
people. This provincial style of the peasant is again, 
like his physique^ a remnant of history to which he 
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clings with the utmost tenacity. In certain parts of 
Hungary there are still descendants of German colo- 
nists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, who go 
about the country as reapers, retaining their old Saxon 
songs and manners, while the more cultivated German 
emigrants in a very short time forget their own lan- 
guage, and speak Hungarian. Another remarkable case 
of the same kind is that of the Wends, a Sclavonic race 
settled in Lusatia, whose numbers amount to 200,000, 
living either scattered among the German population 
or in separate parishes. They have their own schools 
and churches, and are taught in the Sclavonic tongue. 
The Catholics among them are rigid adherents of the 
Pope ; the Protestants are not less rigid adherents of 
Luther, or Doctor Luther, as they are particular in call- 
ing him — a custom which, a hundred years ago, was 
universal in Protestant Germany. The Wend clings 
tenaciously to the usages of his Church, and perhaps 
this may contribute not a little to the purity in which 
he maintains the specific characteristics of his race. 
German education, German law and government, ser- 
vice in the standing army, and many other agencies, 
are in antagonism to his natural exclusiveness ; but 
the wives and mothers here, as elsewhere, are a conserv- 
ative influence, and the habits temporarily laid aside in 
the outer world are recovered by the fireside. The 
Wends form several stout regiments in the Saxon army; 
they are sought far and wide as diligent and honest 
servants ; and many a weakly Dresden or Leipzig child 
becomes thriving under the care of a Wendisli nurse. 
In their villages they have the air and habits of 
genuine, sturdy peasants, and all their customs indicate 
that ' they have been, fromThe first, an agricultural peo- 
.. .^ 3 ' 
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pie. For example, they have traditional modes of 
treating their domestic animals. Each cow has its own 
name, generally chosen carefully, so as to express the 
special qualities of the animal ; and all important fam- 
ily events are narrated to the i>ees — a custom which is 
found also in Westphalia. Whether by the help of the 
bees or not, the Wend farming is especially prosperous ; 
and when a poor Bohemian peasant has a son born to 
him, he binds him to the end of a long pole and turns 
his face towards Lusatia, that he may be as lucky as 
the Wends who live there. 

The peculiarity of the peasant's language consists 
chiefly in his retention of historical peculiarities, which 
gradually disappear under the friction of cultivated 
circles. He prefers any proper name that may be given 
to a day in the calendar rather tlian the abstract date, 
by which he very rarely reckons. In the baptismal 
names of his children he is guided by the old custom 
of the coimt3y, not at ail by whim and fancy. Many 
old baptismal names, formerly common in Germany, 
would have become extinct but for their preservation 
among the peasantry, especially in North Germany; 
and so firmly have they adhered to local tradition in 
this matter that it would be possible to give a sort of 
topographical statistics of proper names, and distin- 
guish a district by its rustic names as we do by its flora 
and fauna. The continuous inheritance of certain 
favorite proper names in a family, in some districts, 
forces the peasant to adopt the princely custom of at- 
taching a numeral to the name, and saying, when three 
generations are living at once, Hans L, IL, and IIL; 
or, in the more antique fashion, Hans the elder, the 
middle, and the younger. In some of our English 
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eotinties there is a similar adherence to a narrow range 
of proper names ; and as a mode of distinguishing col- 
lateral branches in the same family, you will hear of 
Jonathan's Bess, Thomas’s Bess, and Samuel’s Bess- — 
the three Bessies being cousins. 

The peasant’s adherence to the traditional has much 
greater inconvenience than that entailed by a paucity 
of proper names. In the Black Forest and in Hutteiv 
berg you will see him in the dog-days wearing a thick 
fur cap, because it is an historical fur cap — a cap worn 
by his grandfather. In the Wetterau, that peasant girl 
is considered the handsomest who wears the most petti- 
coats. To go to field-labor in seven petticoats can be 
anything but convenient or agreeable, but it is the tra- 
ditionally correct thing ; and a German peasant girl 
would think herself as unfavorably conspicuous in an 
untraditional costume as an English servant girl would 
now think herself in a linsey-woolsey ” apron or a 
thick muslin cap. In many districts no medical advice 
would induce the rustic to renounce the tight leather 
belt with which he injures his digestive functions ; you 
could more easily persuade him to smile on a new com- 
munal system than on the unhistorical invention of 
braces. In* the eighteenth century, in spite of the phil- 
anthropic preachers of potatoes, the peasant for years 
threw his potatoes to the pigs and the dogs, before he 
could be persuaded to put them on his own table. 
However, the unwillingness of the peasant to adopt in- 
novations has a not unreasonable foundation in the 
fact that for him experiments are practical, not theo- 
retical, and must be made with expense of money in- 
stead of brains — a fact that is not, perhaps, sufficiently 
taken into account by agricultural theorists, who com- 
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plain of the farmer’s obstinacy. The, peasant has the 
smallest possible faith in theoretic knowledge ; he 
thinks it rather dangerous than otherwise, as is well in- 
dicated by a Lower Rhenish proverb : “One is never 
too old to learn, said an old woman ; so she learned to 
be a witch.” 

Between many villages an historical feud— once, per- 
haps, the occasion of much bloodshed — is still kept up 
under the milder form of an occasional round of cud-^ 
gelling, and the launching of traditional nicknames. 
An historical feud of this kind still exists, for example, 
among many villages on the Rhine and more inland 
places in the neighborhood. Ehehiseknacke (of which 
the equivalent is, perhaps, “ water-snake ”) is the stand- 
ing term of ignominy for the inhabitant of the Rhine 
village, who repays it in kind by the epithet karsF' 
(mattock) or “ kitkuk ” (cuckoo), according as the object 
of his hereditary hatred belongs to the field or the for- 
est If any Romeo among the “mattocks” were to 
marry a Juliet among the “ water-snakes,” there would 
be no lack of Tybalts and Mercutios to carry the con- 
flict from words to blows, though neither side knows a 
reason for the enmity. 

A droll instance of peasant conservatism is told of a 
village on the Taunus, whose inhabitants from time im- 
memorial had been famous for impromptu cudgelling. 
For this historical offence the magistrates of the district 
had always inflicted the equally historical punishment 
of shutting up the most incorrigible offenders, not in 
prison, but in their own pig-sty. In recent times, how- 
ever, the government, wishing to correct the rudeness 
of these peasants, appointed an “ enlightened ” man as 
magistrate, who at once abolished the original penalty 
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above mentioned. But this relaxation of punishment 
was so far from being welcome to the villagers that 
they presented a petition praying that a more energetic 
man might be given them as a magistrate, who would 
have the courage to punish according to law and jus- 
tice, as had been' beforetime/’ And' the magistrate 
who abolished incarceration in the pig-sty could never 
obtain the respect of the neighborhood. This hap- 
pened no longer ago than the beginning of the present 
century, , . ■ , 

But it must not be supposed that the historical piety 
of the German peasant extends to anything not imme- 
diately connected with himself. , Fie has the warmest 
piety towards the old tumble-down house which Ms 
grandfather built, and which nothing will induce him 
to improve ; but towards the venerable ruins of the old 
castle that overlooks his village he has no piety at all, 
and carries olf its stones to make a fence for his garden, 
or tears , down, the; .Gothic' carving, of the. old. monastic 
church, which is ‘^ nothing to him, to mark off a foot- 
path through his field. It is the same with historical 
traditions. The peasant has them fresh in his memory, 
so; far as they relate to himself.. In districts where the. 
peasantry are unadulterated, you discern the remnants 
of the feudal relations in innumerable customs and 
.p'hrase.s, : hut ..you .will ask'. in vain.: for ..historical .tra-. 
ditions coneerning the empire, or even concerning the 
particular princely ho.use . to which .the . peasant is sub-: 
ject. He can tell : you -what half people and;' wdiole 
people’* mean ; in Hesse .you will .still . hear of ‘^^four 
horses making a whole peasant,” or of . Four-day and 
three-day peasants .: ”■ but; you will ask ' in vain about 
Charlemagne and Frederic. . .Barbarossa. 
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: ;Riehl well obsen^es that .the feudal system, whkh 
made the peasant . the bondman of his lord, was an i.m- 
mense benefit in a country the g.reater part of ; which 
had still to be colonized— rescued the peasant from 
vagabondage, and laid' the foundation .of ; persistency 
and endurance in future generations. If a free Ger- 
man peasantry belongs only to modern times, it is to his 
ancestor, who was a serf, and even, in the earliest times, 
a slave, that the peasant owes the foundation of his in- 
dependence ; namely, his capability of a settled exist- 
ence — nay, his unreasoning persistency, which has its 
important function in the development of the race. 

Perhaps the very worst result of that unreasoning per- 
sistency is the peasant’s inveterate habit of litigation. 
Every one remembers the immortal description of Dan- 
die Dinmont’s importunate application to Lawyer Pley- 
deil to manage his bit lawsuit,” till at length Pleydeli 
consents to help him ruin himself, on the ground that 
Dandie may fall into worse hands. It seems this is a 
scene which has many parallels in Germany. The 
farmer’s lawsuit is his point of honor ; and he will car- 
ry it through, though he knows from the very first day 
that he shall get nothing by it. The litigious peasant 
piques himself, like Mr, Saddletree, on his knowledge 
of the law, and this vanity is the chief Impulse to many 
a lawsuit. To the mind of the peasant, law presents 
itself as the custom of the country,” and it is his pride 
to be versed in all customs. Custom with him holds the 
place of sentiment^ of theory y and, in many cases, of affection. 
Riehl justly urges the importance of simplifying law 
proceedings, so as to cut off this vanity at its source, 
and also of encouraging, by every possible means, the 
practice of arbitration. 
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The peasant never begins his lawsuit in summer, for 
the same reason that he does not make love and marry 
in summer— because he has no time for that sort of 
thing. Anything is easier to him than to move out of 
his habitual course, and he is attached even to his pri- 
vations. Some years ago, a peasant youth, out of the 
poorest and remotest region of the Westerwald, was en- 
listed as a recruit, at Wielburg in Nassau. The lad 
having never in his life slept in a bed, when he had to 
get into one for the first time began to cry like a child; 
and he deserted twice because he could not reconcile 
himself to sleeping in a bed, and to the “ fine ” life of 
the barracks ; he was homesick at the thought of his 
accustomed poverty and his thatched hut. A strong 
contrast this with the feeling of the poor in towns, who 
would be far enough from deserting because their con- 
dition was too much improved ! The genuine peasant 
is never ashamed of his rank and calling ; he is rather 
inclined to look down on every one who does not wear 
a smock-frock, and thinks a man who has the mamiers 
of the gentry is ' likely -to ■ be rather windy and unsub- 
stantial. In some places,.even’in French districts,' this 
feeling is strongly symbolized by the practice of the 
peasantry, on' certain festival' days, to dress the images 
of the saints in peasants clothing. History tells us of 
all kindS' of peasant insurrections, the object ' of which 
was to obtain relief for the peasants- from some of, their 
many oppressions ; buf of; an effort on their part to 
step out of their hereditary rank and calling, to became 
gentry, to leave the .plough and carry on the easier bus- 
iness of, capitalists or government functionaries, there 
is mo' example. , 

„ The German noveiists'who undertake to give pictures 
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of peasantlife fall into the same mistake., as our Eirg- 
lisli novelists; they transfer their owm feelings to 
ploughmen and woodcutters, and give them both' joys 
and sorrows of which they know nothing. The peasant 
never questions the obligations of family ties — he ques- 
tions no custom — but tender affection, as it exists among 
the refined part of mankind, is almost as foreign to him 
as white hands and filbert-shaped nails. That the aged 
father who has given up his property to his children on 
condition of their maintaining him for the remainder of 
his life is very far from meeting with delicate attentions, 
is indicated by the proverb current among the peasantry 
-—“Don’t take your clothes off before you go to bed.”*^ 
Among rustic moral tales and parables, not one is 
more universal than the story of the ungrateful chil- 
dren, who made their gray-headed father, dependent 
on them for a maintenance, eat at a wooden trough be- 
cause he shook the food out of his trembling hands. 
Then these same ungrateful children observed one day 
that their own little boy was making a tiny wooden 
trough ; and when they asked him what it was for, he 
answered, that his father and mother might eat out of 
it when he was a man and had to keep them. 

Marriage is a very prudential affair, especially among 
the peasants who have the largest share of property. 
Politic marriages are as common among them as 
among princes ; and when a peasant-heiress in West- 
phalia marries, her husband adopts her name, and 
places his own after it with the prefix gehorner i^ne'). 
The girls marry young, and the rapidity^ with which 
they get old and ugly is one among the many proofs 


^ This proverl) is common among the English farmers also. 
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that the early years of marriage are fuller of hardships 
than of conjugal tenderness. ‘‘When our writers of 
village stories,” says Riehl, “ transferred their own 
emotional life to the peasant, they obliterated what is 
precisely his most predominant characteristic ; name- 
ly, that with him general custom holds the place of 
individual feeling.” 

We pay for greater emotional susceptibility too often 
by nervous diseases of which the peasant knows noth- 
ing. To him headache is the least of physical evils, 
because he thinks head-work the easiest and least in- 
dispensable of all labor. Happily, many of the younger 
sons in peasant families, by going to seek their liv- 
ing in the towns, carry their hardy nervous system to 
amalgamate with the over-wrought nerves of our town 
population, and refresh them with a little rude vigor. 
And a return to the habits of peasant life is the best 
remedy for many moral as well as physical diseases in- 
duced by perverted civilization. Riehl points to col- 
onization as presenting the true field for this regener- 
ative process. On the other side of the ocean a man 
will have the courage to begin life again as a peasant, 
while at home, perhaps, opportunity as well as courage 
will fail him. A propos of this subject of emigration, 
he remarks the striking fact that the native shrewd- 
ness and mother-wit of the German peasant seem to 
forsake him entirely when he has to apply them under 
new circumstances, and on relations foreign to his ex ■ 
perience. Hence it is that the German peasant who 
emigrates so constantly falls a victim to imprincipied 
adventurers in the preliminaries to emigration ; but if 
once he gets his foot on the American soil, he exhibits 
all the first rate qualities of an agricultural coiooist ; 
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and among all German emigrants the, peasant class .are 
the most successful 

But many disintegrating forces ha^e been at work 
on the peasant character, and degeneration is unhap- 
pily going on at a greater pace than development. !n 
the wine districts, especially, the inability of the small 
proprietors to bear up under the vicissitudes of the 
market, or to insure a high quality of wine by running 
the risks of a late vintage, and the competition of beer 
and cider witli the inferior wines, have tended to pro- 
duce that uncertainty of gain which, with the peasant, 
is the inevitable cause of demoralization. The small 
peasant proprietors are not a new class in Germany, 
but many of the evils of their position are new. They 
are more dependent on ready money than formerly ; 
thus, where a peasant used to get his wood for building 
and firing from the common forest, he has now to pay 
for it with hard cash ; he used to thatch his own house, 
with the help, perhaps of a neighbor, but now he pays 
a man to do it for him ; he used to pay taxes in kind, 
he now pays them in money. The chances of the mar- 
ket have to be discounted, and the peasant fails into 
the hands of money-lenders. Here is one of the cases 
in which social policy clashes with a purely economical 
policy. 

Political vicissitudes have added their influence to 
that of economical changes in disturbing that dim in- 
stinct, that reverence for traditional custom, which is 
the peasant’s principle of action. He is in the midst 
of novelties for which he knows no reason — changes in 
political geography, changes of the government to 
which he owes fealty, changes in bureaucratic manage- 
ment and police regulations. He finds himself in a 
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new element before an apparatus for breathing in it is 
developed in him. His only knowledge of modern his- 
tory is in some of its results — for instance, that he has 
to pay heavier taxes from year to year. His chief idea 
of a government is of a power that raises his taxes, 
opposes his harmless customs, and torments him with 
new formalities. The source of all this is the false sys- 
tem of “enlightening the peasant, which has been 
adopted by the bureaucratic governments. A system 
which disregards the traditions and hereditary attach- 
ments of the peasant, and appeals only to a logical un- 
derstanding which is not yet developed in him, is sim- 
ply disintegrating and ruinous to the peasant character. 
The interference with the communal regulations has 
been of this fatal character. Instead of endeavoring to 
promote to the utmost the healthy life of the commune, 
as an organism the conditions of which are bound up 
with the historical characteristics of the peasant, the 
bureaucratic plan of government is bent on improve- 
ment by its patent machinery of -state-appointed func- 
tionaries, and off-hand regulations in accordance with 
modern enlightenment. The spirit of communal exclu- 
siveness — the resistance to the indiscriminate estab- 
lishment of strangers— is an intense traditional feeling 
in the peasant. “ This gallows is for us and our chil- 
dren,’* is the typical motto of this spirit. But such 
exclusiveness is highly irrational and repugnant to 
liberalism ; therefore a bureaucratic governmentat once 
opposes it, and encourages to the utmost the introduc- 
tion of new inhabitants in the provincial communes. 
Instead of allowing the peasants to manage their own 
affairs, and, if they happen to believe that five and four 
make eleven, to unlearn the prejudice by their own ex- 
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perience/in calculation, so that they may, gradually urn 
derstand processes, and not merely see results, bureau- 
cracy comes with its-** Ready Reckoner '’.and workS' ail. 
the, peasant’s stuns for him — the surest way of main- 
taining him in his stupidity, however it may shake his 
prejudice. 

Another questionable plan for elevating the peasant 
is the supposed elevation of the clerical character, by 
preventing the clergyman from cultivating more than 
a trifling part of the land attached to his benefice — that 
he may be as much as possible of a scientific theolo- 
gian, and as little as possible of a peasant. In this, 
Riehl observes, lies one great source of weakness to 
the Protestant Church as compared with the Catholic, 
which finds the great majority of its priests among the 
lower orders ; and we have had the opportunity of 
making an analogous comparison in England, where 
many of us can remember country districts in which 
the great mass of the people were Christianized by Il- 
literate Methodist and Independent ministers ; while 
the iiitluence of the parish clergyman among the poor 
did not extend much beyond a few old women in scar- 
let cloaks, and a few exceptional church-going laborers. 

Bearing in mind the general characteristics of the 
German peasant, it is easy to understand his relation 
to the revolutionary ideas and revolutionary move- 
ments of modern times. The peasant in Germany, as 
elsewhere, is a born grumbler. He has always plenty 
of grievances in his pocket, but he does not generalize 
those grievances; he does not complain of “govern- 
ment” or “society,” probably because he has good 
reason to complain of the burgomaster. When a few 
sparks from the first French Revolution fell among 
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the German peasantry, and in certain villages of Saxony 
the country people assembled together to write down 
their demands, there was no glimpse in their petition 
of the ‘^universal rights of man,” but simply of their 
own particular affairs as Saxon peasants. Again, after 
the July revolution of 1830, there were many insignifi- 
cant peasant insurrections; but the object of almost 
all was the removal of local grievances. Toll-houses 
were pulled down ; stamped paper was destroyed ; in 
some places there was a persecution of wild boars, in 
others of that plentiful tame animal, the German Rath^ 
or couneilior who is never called into council. But in 
1848 it seemed as if the movements of the peasants had 
taken a new character ; in the small western states of 
Germany it seemed as if the whole class of peasantry 
was in insurrection. But, in fact, the peasant did not 
know the meaning of the part he was playing. He had 
heard that everything was being set right in the towns, 
and that wonderful things were happening there, so he 
tied up his bundle and set off. Without any distinct 
object or resolution, the country people presented 
themselves on the scene of commotion, and were 
warmly received by the party leaders. But, seen 
from the windows of ducal palaces and ministerial 
hotelsr these swarms of peasants had quite another as- 
pect, and it was imagined that they had a common 
plan of co-operation. This, however, the peasants 
have never had. Systematic co-operation implies gen- 
eral conceptions, and a provisional sitbordination of 
egoism, to which even the artisans of towns have rarely 
shown themselves equal, and which are as foreign to 
the mind of the peasant as logarithms or the doctrine 
of chemical proportions. And |be revolutionary for- 
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vor of the peasant was soon cooled. The old niistriist 
of the towns was .reawakened .on the spot. The^ Tyro-' 
lese peasants saw no great good in the freedom of the 
press and the constitution, ■ because these .changes., 
‘^seemed to please the gentry so much.’* Peasants 
who had given their voices stormily for a German par- 
liament asked afterwards, with adoubtfui look, whether 
it were to consist of infantry or calvary. When royal 
domains were declared the property of the state, the 
peasants in some small principalities rejoiced over this, 
because they interpreted it to mean that every one 
would have his share in them, after the manner of the 
old common and forest rights. 

The very practical views of the peasants, with regard 
to the demands of the people, were in amusing contrast 
with the abstract theorizing of the educated townsmen. 
The peasant continually withheld all state payments 
until he saw how matters would turn out, and was dis- 
posed to reckon up the solid benefit, in the form of 
land or money, that might come to him from the 
changes obtained. While the townsman was heating 
his brains about representation on the broadest basis, 
the peasant asked if the relation between tenant and 
landlord would continue as before, and whether the 
I'emoval of the “ feudal obligations” meant that the 
farmer should become owner of the land ? 

It is in the same naive way that Communism is in- 
terpreted by the German peasantry. The wide spread 
among them of communistic doctrines, the eagerness 
with which they listened to a plan for the partition of 
property, seemed to countenance the notion that it 
was a delusion to suppose the peasant would be se- 
cured from this intoxication by his love of secure pos^ 
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session and peaceful earnings. But, in fact, the peas- 
ant contemplated ‘‘partition” by the light of an 
historical reminiscence rather than of novel theory. 
The golden age, in the imagination of the peasant, was 
the time when every member of the commune had a 
right to as much wood from the forest as would enable 
him to sell some, after using what he wanted in firing, 
in which the communal possessions were so pi'ofitable 
that, instead of his having to pay rates at the end of the 
year, each member of the commune was something in 
pocket. Hence, the peasants in general understood by 
“ partition ” that the state lands, especially the forests, 
would be divided among the communes, and that, by 
some political legerdemain or other, everybody would 
have free firewood, free grazing for his cattle, and, 
over and above that, a piece of gold without working 
for it. That he should give up a single clod of his own 
to further the general “ partition ” had never entered 
the mind of the peasant communist : and the percep- 
tion that this was an essential preliminary to “parti- 
tion ” was often a sufficient cure for his Communism. 

In villages lying in the neighborhood of large towns, 
however, where the circumstances of the peasantry are 
very different, quite another interpretation of Commu- 
nism is prevalent. Here the peasant is generally sunk 
to the position of the proletaire, living from hand to 
mouth : he has nothing to lose, but everything to gain 
by “ partition.” The coarse nature of the peasant has 
here been corrupted into bestiality by the disturbance 
of his instincts, while he is as yet incapable of princi- 
ples ; and in this type of the degenerate peasant is seen 
the worst example of ignorance intoxicated by theory. 

A significant hint as tp the interpretation the peas- 
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ants pot 00 revolutionary- theories n:iay be drawn from, 
the way they employed the -few weeks in which their 
movements were unchecked. They felled the forest 
trees and shot the game; they withheld taxes; they 
shook off the imaginary or real burdens imposed on 
them by their mediatized princes, by presenting their 
“demands'’ in a very rough way before the ducai or 
princely “ Schioss ; they set their faces against the 
bureaucratic management of the communes, deposed 
the government functionaries who had been placed 
over them as burgomasters and magistrates, and abol- 
ished the whole bureaucratic system of procedure, sim- 
ply by taking no notice of its regulations, and recurring 
to some tradition — some old order or disorder of things. 
In all this it is clear that they were animated not in 
the least by the spirit of modern revolution, but by a 
purely narrow and personal impulse towards reaction. 
The idea of constitutionalg overnment lies quite be- 
yond the range of the German peasant’s conceptions. 
Ilis only notion of representation is that of a represen- 
tation of ranks — of classes ; his only notion of a deputy 
is of one who takes care, not of tlie national welfare, but 
of the interests of his own order. Herein lay the great 
mistake of the democratic party, in common with the 
bureaucratic governments, that they eritiroiy omitted 
the peculiar character of the peasant from their politi- 
cal calculations. They talked of the “ people,” and for- 
got that the peasants were included in the term. Only 
a baseless misconception of the peasant’s character could 
induce the supposition that he would feel the slightest 
enthusiasm about the principles involved in the recon- 
stitution of the Empire, or even about that reconstitu- 
tion itseE. He has no zeal for a written law, as such. 
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but only so far as it takes the form of liYiiig law— a 
tradition. It was the external authority which the 
revolutionary party had won in Baden that attracted 
the peasants into a participation in the struggle. 

Such, Riehl tells us, are the general characteristics of 
the German peasantry — characteristics which subsist 
amid a wide variety of circumstances. In Mecklen- 
burg, Pomerania, and Brandenburg, the peasant lives on 
extensive estates ; in Westphalia he lives in large iso- 
lated homesteads; in the Westerwald and in Sauer- 
land, in little groups of villages and hamlets ; on the 
Rhine, land is for the most part parcelled out among 
small proprietors, who live together in large villages. 
Then, of course, the diversified physical geography of 
Germany gives rise to equally diversified methods of 
land-culture ; and out of these various circumstances 
grow numerous specific differences in manner and 
character. But the generic character of the German 
peasant is everywhere the same : in the clean mountain- 
hamlet and in the dirty fishing-village on the coast ; in 
the plains of North Germany and in the backwoods of 
America. Everywhere he has the same historical 
character — everywhere custom is his supreme law. 
Where religion and patriotism are still a natve instinct 
■—are still a sacred there begins the class of 

the German Peasantry.’' 

Our readers will perhaps already have gathered from 
the foregoing portrait of the German peasant that 
Riehl is not a man who looks at objects through the 
spectacles either of the doctrinaire or the dreamer ; and 
they will be ready to believe what he tells us in his 
Preface— namely, that years ago he began his wander-' 
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ings over thejiills and plains of Germany, for the sake 
of obtaining, in immediate intercourse with the people, 
that completion of' his historical,; political, and econo'm- 
ical studies which -he' was unable ■ to find in books. 
He, began his .investigations with no party preposses- 
sions, and his present views were evolved entirely from 
his own gradually amassed observations. He was, first 
of all, a pedestrian, and only in the second ' place , a 
political author The views at which lie has arrived 
by this inductive process, he sums up in the term— 
smaTpoUtkaFctvisenM^^ but his conservatism is, we 
conceive, of a thoroughly philosophical kind. He sees 
in European society mcarnaie and any attempt 

to disengage it from its historical elements must, he 
believes, be simply destructive of social vitality.* 
What has grown up historically can only die out his- 
torically, by the gradual operation of necessary laws. 
The external conditions which society has inherited 
from the past are but the manifestation of inherited 
conditions in the human beings who compose it; the 
internal conditions and the external are related to each 
other as the organism and its medium, and develop- 
ment can take place only by the gradual consentaneous 
development of both. Take the familiar example of 
attempts to abolish titles, which have been about as 
effective as the process of cutting off poppy-heads in a 
corn-field. ^^Jedem MenschenP says Riehl, ht sein Zopf 
angebaren^ warum soil denn der sociale Sprachgebrauch nicht 
auch SCI nen Zopf habenV'' — which we may render, As 
long as snobbism runs in the blood, why should it not 

* Throughout this article, in our statement of RiehFs opinions, we 
must be understood not as quoting Riehl, but as interpreting and d- 
lustrating him. 
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ran in our speech ? ” As a necessary preliminary to a 
purely rational society, you must obtain purely rational 
men, free from the sweet and bitter prejudices of he- 
reditary affection and antipathy ; which is as easy as 
to get running streams without springs, or the leafy 
shade of the forest without the secular growth of trunk 
and branch. 

The historical conditions of society may be compared 
with those of language. It must be admitted that the 
language of cultivated nations is in anything but a 
rational state ; the great sections of the civilized world 
are only approximatively intelligible to each other, and 
even that only at the cost of long study ; one word 
stands for many things, and many words for one thing ; 
the subtile shades of meaning, and still subtiler echoes 
of association, make language an instrument which 
scarcely anything short of genius can wield with defi- 
niteness and certainty. Suppose, then, that the effort 
which has been again and again made to construct a 
universal language on a rational basis has at length 
succeeded, and that you have a language which lias no 
uncertainty, no whims of idiom, no cumbrous forms, 
no fitful shimmer of many-hued significance, no hoary 
archaisms “ familiar with forgotten years ” — patent 
deodorized and non-resonant language, which effects 
the purpose of communication as perfectly and rapidly 
as algebraic signs. Your language may be a perfect 
medium of expression to science, but will never express 
which is a great deal more than science. With the 
anomalies and inconveniences of historical langiiage, 
you' will have parted .with its music and its ..passion, 
with its vital qualities as an.- ■expression of . individiia-l 
character, with its subtle capabilities of - wit, with every- 
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tiling that .gives it power over the . imagiiiatioii a.nd 
the next 'Step in simplification will be the invention.. of 
a talking watch, which will .achieve the ■ iitinost facility 
.and despatch, in the communication of ideas by. a 
graduated adjustment of ticks, to be represented" in, 
writing by a corresponding arrangement of dots. A 
melancholy ‘‘language of the future!^* The sensory 
and motor nerves that run in the same sheath are 
scarcely bound together by a more necessary and deli- 
cate union than that which binds men's affections, 
imagination, wit, and humor, with the subtile ramifica* 
tions of iiistoricai language. Language must be left 
to grow in precision, completeness, and unity, as minds 
grow in clearness, comprehensiveness, and sympathy. 
iVnd there is an analogous relation between the moral 
tendencies of men and the social conditions they have 
inherited. The nature of Europiean men has its roots 
intertwined with the past, and can only be developed 
by allowing those roots to remain undisturbed while 
the process of deveiopment is going on, until that per- 
fect ripeness of the seed which carries with it a life in- 
dependent of the root This vital connection with the 
past is much more vividly felt on the Continent than 
in England, where we have to recall it by an effort of 
memory and reflection ; for though our English life is 
in its core intensely traditional, Protestantism and 
commerce have modernized the face of the land and 
the aspects of society in a far greater degree than in 
any Continental country : 

Abroad,’’ says Ruskiii, a building of the eighth or tenth century 
stands ruinous in the open street ; the children play around it, the 
peasants heap their com in it, the buildings of yesterday nestle about 
it, and ht their new stones in its rents, and tremble in sympathy as it 
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trembles. No one wonders at it, or thinks of it as separate, and of an- 
other time ; we feel the ancient world to be a real thing, and one with 
the new; antiquity is no dream; it is rather the children playing 
about the old stones that are the dream. But all is Gontinuous, and 
the words, ‘ from generation to generation,’ understandable here,’* 

This conception of European society as incarnate liis- 
tory is the fundamental idea of Riehi’s books. 

After the notable failure of revolutionary attempts 
conducted from the point of view of abstract demo- 
cratic and socialistic theories, after the practical demon- 
stration of the evils resulting from a bureaucratic sys- 
tem which governs by an undiscriminating, dead mech- 
anism, Riehl wishes to urge on the consideration of 
his countrymed a social policy founded on the special 
study of the people as they are— on the natural history 
of the various social ranks. He thinks it wise to pause 
a little from theorizing, and see what is the material 
actually present for theory to work upon. It is the 
glory of the Socialists— in pontrast with the democratic 
doctrinaires^ who have been too much occupied with the 
general idea of ^^the people” to inquire particularly 
into the actual life of the people— that they have thrown 
themselves with enthusiastic zeal into the study at least 
of one social group— namely, the factory operatives ; 
and here lies the secret of their partial success. But, 
unfortunately, they have made this special study of a 
single fragment of society the basis of a theory which 
quietly substitutes for the small group of Parisian pro- 
lefaires or English factory-workers, the society of all 
Europe — nay, of the whole world. And in this way 
they have lost the best fruit of their investigations. 
For, says Riehl, the more deeply we penetrate into the 
knowledge of society in its details, the more thoroughly 
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we sbali be convinced that a- tmlversai soa'ai policy Ms no 
validity except on paper cNCk never be carried into 
successful practice. The conditions of German society 
are altogether different from those of French, of Eng- 
lish, or of Italian society ; and to apply the same social 
theory to these nations indiscriminately, is about as 
wise a procedure as Triptolemiis Yeliowley’s applica- 
tion of the agricultural directions in Virgil’s ‘^Georgies” 
to his farm in the Shetland Isles. 

It is the clear and strong light in which Riehl places 
this important position that in our opinion constitutes 
the suggestive value of his books for foreign as well as 
German readers. It has not been siifSciently insisted 
on, that in the various branches of Social Science there 
is an advance from the general to the special, from the 
simple to the complex, analogous with that which is 
found in the series of the sciences, from Mathematics 
to Biology. To the laws of quantity comprised in Math- 
ematics and Physics are superadded, in Chemistry, laws 
of quality ; to these again are added, in Biology, laws 
of life ; and, lastly, the conditions of life in general 
branch out into its special conditions, or Natural His- 
tory, on the one hand, and into its abnormal conditions, 
or Pathology, on the other. And in this series or rami- 
fication of the sciences, the more general science will 
not suffice to solve the problems of the more special 
Chemistry embraces phenomena which are not expli- 
cable by Physics ; Biology embraces phenomena which 
are not explicable by Chemistry ; and no biological gen- 
eralization will enable us to predict the infinite special- 
ties produced by the complexity of vital conditions. 
So Social Science, while it has departments which in 
their fundamental generality correspond to mathematics 
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atid piiysics—nameiy, those grand and simple generali- 
mtions which trace out the inevitable march of the 
human race as a whole, and, as a ramification of these, 
the laws of economicaji science -has also, in the de- 
partments of government and jurisprudence, which 
embrace the conditions of social life in all their com- 
plexity, what may be called its Biology, carrying us on 
to innumerable special phenomena which outlie the 
sphere of science, and belong to Natural Flistory. 
And just as the most thorough acquaintance with 
physics, or chemistry, or general physiology will not 
enable you at once to establish the balance of life in 
your private vivarium, so that your particular society 
of zoophytes, molluscs, and echinoderras may feel 
themselves, as the Germans say, at ease in their skin ; 
so the most complete equipment of theory will not en- 
able a statesman or a political and social reformer to 
adjust his measures wdsely, in the absence of a special 
acquaintance with the section of society for which he 
legislates, with the peculiar characteristics of the na- 
tion, the province, the class whose well-being he has 
to consult. In other words, a wise social policy must 
be based not simply on abstract social science, but. on 
the natural history of social bodies. 

Riehl’s books are not dedicated merely to the argu- 
mentative maintenance of this or of any other position ; 
they are intended chiefly as a contribution to that 
knowledge of the German people on the importance of 
wliich he insists. He is less occupied with urging his 
own conclusions than with impressing on his readers 
the facts which have led him to those conclusions* 
In the volume entitled “ Land und Leute,” which, 
though published last, is properly an introduction to 
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the volume entitled Die Bilrgcrliche Gesellschaft/* 
he considers the German people in their physical- 
geographical relations; he ‘compares the natural di- 
visions of the race, as determined by land and climate, 
and social traditions, with the artiilcial divisions which 
are based on diplomacy ; and he traces the genesis and 
influences of what we may call the ecclesiastical ge- 
ography of Germany — its partition between Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. He shows that the ordinary 
antithesis of North and South Germany represents no 
real ethnographical distinction, and that the natural 
divisions of Germany, founded on its physical geogra- 
phy, are threefold ; namely, the low plains, the middle 
mountain region, and the high mountain region, or 
Lower, Middle, and Upper Germany ; and on this 
primary natural division all the other broad ethno- 
graphical distinctions of Germany will be found to 
rest. The plains of North or Lower Germany in- 
clude all the seaboard the nation possesses ; and this, 
togetlier with the fact that they are traversed to the 
depth of six hundred miles by navigable rivers, makes 
them the natural seat of a trading race. Quite different 
is the geographical character of Middle Germany. 
While the northern plains are marked off into great di- 
visions, by such rivers as the Lower Rhine, the Weser, 
and the Oder, running almost in parallel lines, this cen- 
tral region is cut up like a mosaic by the capricious lines 
of valleys and rivers. Here is the region in which 
you find those famous roofs from which the rain-water 
' runs towards two different seas, and the mountain-tops 
from which you may look into eight or ten German 
’ states. The abundance of water-power and the pres- 
} ence of extensive coal-mines allow of a very diversified 
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industriai development in Middle Germany. In Up- 
per Germany, or the high mountain region, we find 
the same symmetry in the lines of the rivers as in the 
north ; almost all the great Alpine streams flow paral- 
lel with the Danube. ‘ But the majority of these rivers 
are neither navigable nor available for industrial ob- 
jects, and instead of serving for communication they* 
shut off one great tract from another. The slow de- 
velopment, the simple peasant-life of many districts, is 
here determined by the mountain and the river. In 
the southeast, however, industrial activity spreads 
through Bohemia towards Austria, and forms a sort of 
balance to the industriai districts of the Lower Rhine. 
Of course, the boundaries of these three regions can- 
not be very strictly defined ; but an approximation to 
the limits of Middle Germany may be obtained by re- 
garding it as a triangle, of which one angle lies in Si- 
lesia, another in Aix-la-Chapelle, and a third at Lake 
Constance. 

This triple division corresponds with the broad dis- 
tinctions of climate. In the northern plains the atmos- 
phere is damp and heavy ; in the southern mountain 
region it is dry and rare, and there are abrupt changes 
of temperature, sliarp contrasts between the seasons, and 
devastating storms ; but in both these zones men are 
hardened by conflict with the roughness of the climate. 
In Middle Germany, on the contrary, there is little of 
this Struggle ; the seasons are more equable, and the 
mild, soft air of the valleys tends to make the inhabit- 
ants luxurious and sensitive to hardships. It is only in 
exceptional mountain districts that one is here reminded 
of the rough, bracing air on the heights of Southern 
Germany. It is a curious fact that, as the air becomes 
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gradually lighter and' rarer fronr^t lie; North Germ art' 
coast towards ‘Upper' Germany, the average of suicides 
regularly ; decreases. . Mecklenburg has .the liigliest 
..number, then 'Prussia, while the fewest siiicldes occur 
in Bavaria and iliistria. 

Both the northern .and southern regions have still 
a large extent, of waste lands, downs, morasses, and 
heaths ;,and to these are added, in the south,. abundance 
of snow-fields and naked rock ; while in Middle Ger- 
many culture has almost overspread the face of the 
land, and there are no large tracts of waste. There 
is the same proportion in the distribution of forests. 
Again, in the north we see a monotonous continuity of 
wheat-fields, potato-grounds, meadow-lands, and vast 
heaths ; and there is the same uniformity of culture over 
large surfaces in the southern table-lands and the Alpine 
pastures. In Middle Germany, on the contrary, there is 
a perpetual variety of crops within a short space ; the 
diversity of land surface and the corresponding variety 
in the species of plants are an invitation to the split- 
ting-up of estates, and this again encourages to the ut- 
most the motley character of the cultivation. 

According to this threefold division, it appears that 
there are certain features common to North and South 
Germany in which they differ from Central Germany, 
and the nature of this difference Riehl indicates by dis- 
tinguishing the former as Centralized Land and the lat- 
ter as Individualized Land — a distinction which is well 
symbolized by the fact that North and South Germany 
possess the great lines of railway which are the medium 
for the traffic of the world, while Middle Germany is 
far richer in lines for local communication, and pos- 
sesses the greatest length of railway within the smallest 
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space. Disregarding superficialities, the East Fries- 
laiiders, the Schleswig-Hoisteiners, the Mecklenbiirgers, 
and the Pomeranians are much more nearly allied to 
the old Bavarians, the Tyrolese, and the Styrians, than 
any of these are allied to the Saxons, the Thuringians, 
or the Rhinelanders. Both in North and South Ger- 
many original races are still found in large masses, and 
popular dialects are spoken ; you still find there thor- 
oughly peasant districts, thorough villages, and also, 
at great intervals, thorough cities ; you still find there 
a sense of rank. In Middle Germany, on the contrary, 
the original races are fused together or sprinkled 
hither and thither ; the peculiaidties of the popular dia- 
lects are worn down or confused ; there is no very 
strict line of demarcation between the country and the 
town population, hundreds of small towns and large vil- 
lages being hardly distinguishable in their characteris- 
tics ; and the sense of rank, as part of the organic struc- 
ture of society, is almost extinguished. Again, both in 
the north and south there is still a strong ecclesiastical 
spirit in the people, and the Pomeranian sees Anti- 
christ in the Pope as clearly as the Tyrolese sees him 
in Doctor Luther ; while in Middle Germany the con- 
fessions are mingled-— they exist peaceably side by side 
in very narrow space, and tolerance or indifierence has 
spread itself widely even in the popular mind. And 
the analogy, or rather the causal relation, between the 
physical geography of the three regions and the de- 
velopment of the population goes still further : 

“For/’ observes Rielil, “ the striking connection which lias been 
pointed out between the local geological formations in Germany and 
the revolutionary disposition of the people^ has more than a meta- 
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phorical significance. Where the primeval physical rcvr>lutinns of 
the globe have been the wildest in their effects, ami t he most multiform 
strata have been tossed together or thrown one upon the i>ther, it 
is a very intelligible consequence that on a land surface thus broken 
up, the })opiiiation should sooner develop itself into sniaii coinnui- 
nities, and that the more intense life generated in these smaller com- 
munities should become the most favoralde nidus ftjr the reception of 
modern culture, and with this a susceptibility (or its revoliuionmw 
ideas ; while a people settled in a region where its groups are spread 
over a large space will persist much more obstinately in the retention 
of its original character. The people of I^Iiildle Germany have none of 
that exclusive one-sidedness which determines the peculiar genius 
of great national groups, just as this one-skledness or imifonnily is 
wanting to the geological and geographical character of their land.” 

This ethnographical outline Riehl fills up with special 
and typical descriptions, and then makes it the starting- 
point for a criticism of the actual political condition of 
Germany. The volume is full of vivid pictures, as well 
as penetrating glances into the maladies and tendencies 
of modern societ)’'. It would be fascinating as litera- 
ture, if it were not important for its facts and philos- 
ophy. But we can only commend it to our readers, 
and pass on to the volume entitled Die Biirgerliche 
Gesellschaft,” from which we have drawn our sketch 
of the German peasantry. Here Riehl gives us a series 
of studies in that natural history of the people which he 
regards as the proper basis of so(3ial policy. He holds 
that, in European society, there are t/iree natural ranks 
or estates : the hereditary landed aristocracy, the citizens 
or commercial class, and the peasantry or agricultural 
class, natural ranks means ranks which have 
their roots deep in the historicai structure of society, 
and are still, in the present, showing vitality above 
ground ; he means those great social groups which are 
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nol only distinguished externally by their vocation, 
but essentially by their mental character, their habits, 
their mode of life — by the principle they represent in 
the historical development of society In his concep- 
tion of the Fourth Estate” he differs from the usual 
interpretation, according to which it is simply equiva- 
lent to the Proletariat, or those who are dependent 
on daily wages, whose only capital is their skill or 
bodily strength — factory operatives, artisans, agricul- 
tural laborers, to whom might be added, especially in 
Germany, the day-laborers with the quill, the literary 
proletariat. This, Riehl observes, is a valid basis of 
economical classification, but not of social classifi- 
cation. In his view, the Foui'th Estate is a stratum 
produced by the perpetual abrasion of the other great 
social groups ; it is the sign and result of the decom- 
position which is commencing in the organic constitu- 
tion of society. Its elements are derived alike from the 
aristocracy, the bourgeoisie^ and the peasantry. It as- 
sembles under its banner the deserters of historical so- 
ciety, and forms them into a terrible army, which is 
only just awaking to the consciousness of its corporate 
power. The tendency of this Fourth Estate, by the very 
process of its formation, is to do away with the dis-- 
tinctive historical character of the other estates, and to 
resolve their peculiar rank and vocation into a uniform 
social relation founded on an abstract conception of 
society. According to Riebrs classification, the day- 
laborers, whom the political economist designates as 
the Fourth Estate, belong partly to the peasantry or 
agricultural class, and partly to the citizens or com- 
mercial class. 

Riehl considers, in the first place, the peasantry and 
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aristocracy as the Forces of social persistence/' and^ 
in the second, the^fW^^m^iVand the “fourth estate” as 
the “Forces of social niovement.” 

The aristocracy, he observes, is the only one among* 
these four groups wtiich is denied by others besides So- 
cialists to have any natural basis as a separate rank. It 
is admitted that there was once an aristocracy which 
had an intrinsic ground of existence ; but now, it is 
alleged, this is an historical fossil, an antiquarian relic, 
venerable because gray with age. In what, it is asked, 
can consist the peculiar vocation of the aristocracy, since 
it has no longer the monopoly of the land, of the higher 
military functions, and of government offices, and since 
the service of the court has no longer any political im- 
portance ? To this Riehi replies that in great revolu- 
tionary crises, the “ men of progress ” have more than 
once “abolished” the aristocracy. But, remarkably 
enough, the aristocracy has always reappeared. This 
measure of abolition showed that the nobility were no 
longer regarded as a real class, for to abolish a real class 
would be an absurdity. It is quite possible to contem- 
plate a voluntary breaking up of the peasant or citizen 
class in the socialistic sense, but no man in his senses 
would think of straightway “ abolishing ” citizens and 
peasants. The aristocracy,; then, vras regarded as a 
sort of cancer, or excrescence of society. Nevertheless, 
not only has it been found impossible to annihilate an 
hereditary nobility by decree ; but also, the aristocracy 
of the eighteenth century outlived even the self-de- 
structive acts of its own perversity. A life which was 
entirely without object, entirely destitute of functions, 
would not, says Riehi, be so persistent. He has an 
acute criticism of those who conduct a polemic against 
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the idea of an hereditary aristocracy while they are 
proposing an ''aristocracy of talent/’ which, after all, 
is based on the principle of inheritance. The Social- 
ists are, therefore, only consistent in declaring against 
an aristocracy of talent. “ But when they have turned 
the world into a great Foundling Hospital, they will 
still be unable to eradicate the 'privileges of birth 
We must not follow him in his criticism, however ; nor 
can we afford to do more than mention hastily his in- 
teresting sketch of the mediaeval aristocracy, and his 
admonition to the German aristocracy of the present 
day, that the vitality of their class is not to be sustained 
by romantic attempts to revive mediaeval forms and 
sentiments, but only by the exercise of functions as 
real and salutary for actual society as those of the me- 
diaeval aristocracy were for the feudal age. "In modern 
society the divisions of rank indicate dimsion of labor^ 
according to that distribution of functions in the social 
organism which the historical constitution of society 
has determined. In this way the principle of differen- 
tiation and the principle of unity are identical’' 

The elaborate study of the German bourgeoisie which 
forms the next division of the volume must be passed 
over; but we may pause a moment to note Riehl’s defi- 
nition of the social (Philistine), an epithet for 

which we have no equivalent — not at all, however, for 
want of . the object it represents. Most people who 
read a little German know that the epithet 
originated in the Burschen’Leheny or student-life of 
Germany, and that the antithesis of Bursch and Phil- 
ister was equivalent to the antithesis of " gown ” and 
"town;" but since the word has passed into ordi- 
nary language, it has assumed several shades of sig- 
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nificance which have aot yet been merged in a single 
absolute ' meaning ; and one of tlie questions which an 
English visitor in Germany will probably take an op- 
portiiiiity of asking is, ** What is the strict meaning of 
the word PkiiisierF* Riehl’s answer is, that the Fkii^ 
ister is one who is indifferent to all social interests, all 
public life, as distinguished from selfish and private 
interests; he has no sympathy with political and 'Social 
events except as they affect his own comfort and pros- 
perity, as they offer him material for amiisenient or op- 
portunity for gratifying his vanity. He has no social 
or political creed, but is always of the opinion which 
is most convenient for the moment. He is always in 
the majority, and is the main element of unreason and 
stupidity in the judgment of a** discerning public.*' It 
seems presumptuous in us to dispute Riehi's interpre- 
tation of a German word, but we must think that, in 
literature, the epithet Fliiliskr has usually a wider 
meaning than this — includes his definition and some- 
thing more. We imagine the Philhier is the personi- 
fication of the spirit which judges everything from a 
lower point of view than the subject demands — which 
judges the affairs of the parish from the egotistic or 
purely personal point of view ; whicli judges the affairs 
of the nation from the parochial point of view, and 
does not hesitate to measure the merits of the universe 
from the human point of view. At least, this must 
surely be the spirit to which Goethe alludes in a pas- 
sage cited by Riehl himself, where he says that the 
Germans need not be ashamed of erecting a monu- 
ment to him as well as to Blucher; for if Blucher had 
freed them from the French, he (Goethe) had freed 
them from the nets of the FMHster : 
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** Ilir niogt mir immer imgescheut 
. Gleich Bliichern Denkmal setzeii I 
Von Franzosen hat er each befreit, 

Ich von Philister-netzen.” 

Goethe could hardly claim to be the apostle of public 
spirit ; but he is eminently the man who helps us to 
rise to a lofty point of observation, so that we may see 
things in their relative proportions- 

The most interesting chapters in the description of 
the ‘‘Fourth Estate,” which concludes the volume, are 
those on the “Aristocratic Proletariat” and the “ In 
tellectual Proletariat.” The Fourth Estate in Ger- 
many, says Riehl, has its centre of gravity not, as in 
England and France, in the day-laborers and factory 
operatives, and still less in the degenerate peasantry. 
In Germany, the educated proletariat is the leaven that 
sets the mass in fermentation ; the dangerous classes 
there go about, not in blouses, hut in frock-coats; they 
begin with the impoverished prince and end in the 
hungriest litterateur. The custom that all the sons of a 
nobleman shall inherit their fathers title necessarily 
goes on multiplying that class of aristocrats who are 
not only without function, but without adequate pro- 
vision, and who shrink from entering the ranks of the 
citizens by adopting some honest calling. The 
younger son of a prince, says Riehl, is usually obliged 
to remain without any vocation ; and however zeal- 
ously he may study music, painting, or science, he can 
never be a regular musician, painter, or man of sci 
ence ; his pursuit will be called a “ passion,” not a 
“calling,” and to the end of his days he remains a dil- 
ettante. “ But, the ardent pursuit of a fixed practical 
calling can alone satisfy the active man.” Direct legis- 
ts 
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jation cannot remedy this evil. The iniieritancc of 
titles by younger sons is the universal ciisioiiii, and cus-. 
tomis stronger than law. But If all government pref- 
erence .for the .aristocratic proletariat '' were ^vith- 
d.rawn, the sensible men among them would prefer 
emigration, or the pursuit of some profession, to the 
hungry distinction of a title without rents. 

The intellectual proletaires Riehl calls the church 
militaig:” of the Fourth .Est#e in Germany. In no 
other. country. are they so numerous.; in no other coun*. 
try is the trade in material and industrial capital so far 
exceeded by the wholesale and retail trade, the traffic 
and the usury, in the intellectual capital of the nation. 
Germany yields more miellectual produce limn it can usC: 
and pay for. 

“This over-production, which is not transient, but permanent, nay, 
is constantly on the increase, evidences a diseased state of the national 
industry, a perverted application of industrial powers, and is a far more 
pungent satire on the national condition than all the poverty of opera- 
tives and peasants. . . . Other nations need not envy us tlie prepon- 
derance of the intellectual proktariat over the proktaires of manual 
labor. For man more easily becomes diseased from over-study than 
from the labor of the hands ; and it is precisely in the intellectual 
that there are the most dangerous seeds of disease. This 
is the group in which the opposition between earnings and wants, lie- 
tween the ideal social position and the real, is the most hopelessly irrec- 
oncilable.” 

We must unvsrillmgly leave our readers to make ac- 
quaintance for themselves with the graphic details with 
which Riehl follows up this general statement; but 
before quitting these admirable volumes, let us say. 
lest our inevitable omissions should have left room for 
a different conclusion, that Riehl's conservatism is noc 
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in the least tinged with the partisanship of a class, with 
a poetic fanaticism for the past, or with the prejudice 
of a mind incapable of discerning the grander evolution 
of things to which all social forms are but temporarily 
subservient It is the conservatism of a clear-eyed, 
practical, but withal large-minded man — a little caustic, 
perhaps, now and then in his epigrams on democratic 
doctrinaires who have their nostrum for all political and 
social diseases, and on communistic theories which he 
regards as “the despair of the individual in his own 
manhood, reduced to a system/ ■ but nevertheless able 
and willing to do justice to the elements of fact and 
reason in every shade of opinion and every form of ef- 
fort. He is as far as possible from the folly of suppos- 
ing that the sun will go backward on the dial because 
we put the hands of our clock backward ; he only con- 
tends against the opposite folly of decreeing that it 
shall be mid-day, while in fact the sun is only just 
touching the mountain-tops, and all along the valley 
men are stumbling in the twilight. 
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It was between three and four o’clock, on • a fine 
morning in August, that, after a ten hotirs’ journey 
from Frankfort, I awoke at the Weimar station. No 
tipsiness can be more dead to all appeals than that 
which comes from fitful draughts of sleep on a railway 
journey by night. To the disgust of your wakeful com- 
panions, you are totally insensible to the existence of 
your umbrella, and to the fact that your carpet-bag is 
stowed under your seat, or that you have borrowed 
books and tucked them behind the cushion. “What’s 
the odds, so long as one can sleep ? ” is your philosophic 
formula, and it is not until you have bcgtni to shiver on 
the platform in the early morning aii* that you become 
alive to property and its duties—/. to the necessity 
of keeping a fast grip upon it Such was my condition 
when I reached the station at Weimar. The ride to 
the town thoroughly roused me, all the more because 
the glimpses I caught from the carriage window were 
in startling contrast with my preconceptions. The lines 
of houses looked rough and straggling, and were often 
interrupted by trees peeping out from the gardens be- 
hind. At last we stopped before the Erbprinz, an inn 
of long standing, in the heart of the town, and were 
ushered along heavy-looking in-and-out corridors, such 
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as are found only in German inns, into rooms which 
overlooked a garden just like one you may see at the 
back of a farmhouse in many an English village. 

A walk in the morning in search of lodgings con- 
firmed the impression that Weimar was more like a 
market-town than the precinct of a court. And this 
is the Athens of the North!” we said. Materially 
speaking, it is more like Sparta. The blending of 
rustic and civic life, the indications of a central gov- 
ernment in the midst of very primitive-looking objects, 
has some distant analogy with the condition of old 
Lacedsemon. The shops are most of them such as you 
would see in the back streets of an English provincial 
town, and the commodities on sale are often chalked 
on the doorposts. A loud rumbling of vehicles may 
indeed be heard now and then ; but the rumbling is 
loud, not because the vehicles are many, but because 
the springs are few. The inhabitants seemed to us to 
have more than the usual heaviness of Germanity ; 
their stare was slow, like that of herbivorous quadru- 
peds. We set out with the intention of exploring the 
town, and at every other turn we came into a street 
which took us out of the town, or else into one that led 
us back to the market from which we set out One’s 
first feeling was, Flow could Goethe live here in this 
dull, lifeless village ? The reproaches cast on him fur 
his worldliness and attachment to court splendor 
seemed ludicrous enough, and it was inconceivable 
that the stately Jupiter, in a frock-coat, so familiar to 
us all through Rauch’s statuette, could have habitual! v 
walked along these rude streets and among these 
slouching mortals. Not a picturesque bit of building 
was to be seen ; tliere was no quaintness, nothing to 
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remind one of historical associations, nothing but the 

most arid prosaism. 

This was the impression produced by a first morn- 
ing’s walk in Weimar — an impression which very im- 
perfectiy represents what Weimar is, Imt which is worlli 
recording, because it is true as a sort of back view. 
Our ideas were considerably modified when, in the 
evening, we found our way to the Belvedere chaussee, 
a splendid avenue of chestnut- trees, two miles in 
length, reaching from the town to the summer res- 
idence of Belvedere ; when we saw the Schioss, and 
discovered the labyrinthine beauties of the park ; in- 
deed every day opened to us fresh charms in this quiet 
little valley and its environs. To any one who loves 
Nature in her gentle aspects, who deliglds in the cheq- 
uered shade on a summer morning, and in a walk on 
the corn-clad upland at sunset, within sight of a little 
town nestled among the trees below, I say — come to 
Weimar. And if you are weary of English unrest, of 
that society of “eels in a jar,” where each is trying to 
get his head above the other, the somewhat stupid 
well-being of the Weimarians will not be an unwel- 
come contrast, for a short time at least. If you care 
nothing about Goethe and Schiller and Herder and 
Wielaiid, why, so much the worse ior you^ — you will 
miss many interesting thoughts and associations ; still, 
Weimar has a charm independent of these great names. 

First among all its attractions is the Park, which 
would be remarkably beautiful even among English 
parks, and it has one advantage over all these — name- 
ly, that it is without a fence. It runs up to the houses, 
and far out into the corn-fields and meadows, as if it 
bad ^ WUI ** Qf its own, like a river or ^ lake^ 
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and had not been planned and planted by liiiman will 
Through it flows the Ilm, not a clear stream, it must 
be confessed, but, like all water, as Novaiis says, 
eye to the landscape.” Before we came to Weimar we 
had had dreams of boating on the Ilm, and we were 
not a little amused at the difference between this vision 
of our own and the reality. A few water-fowl are the 
only navigators of the river, and even they seem to 
confine themselves to one spot, as if they were there 
purely in the interest of the picturesque. The real ex- 
tent of the park is small, but the walks are so ingen- 
iously arranged, and the trees are so luxuriant and 
various, that it takes weeks to learn the turnings and 
windings by heart, so as no longer to have the sense of 
novelty. In the warm weather our great delight was 
the walk which follows the course of the Ilm, and is 
overarched by tail trees with patches of dark moss on 
their trunks, in rich contrast with the transparent green 
of the delicate leaves, through which the golden sun- 
light played, and chequered the walk before us. On 
one side of this walk the rocky ground rises to the 
height of twenty feet or more, and is clothed with 
mosses and rock-plants. On the other side there are, 
every now and then, openings, breaks in the continuity 
of shade, which show you a piece of meadow-land, with 
fine groups of trees ; and at every such opening a seat 
is placed imder-^the rock, where you may sit and chat 
away the sunny hours, or listen to those delicate sounds 
which one might fancy came from tiny bells worn on 
the garment of Silence to make us aware of her invis** 
ible presence. It is along this walk that you come 
upon a truncated column, with a serpent twined round 
it, devouring cakes, plj^ced on the column as offerings, 
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a bit of rude sculpture in stone*,, Tlic inscription—., 
-enlightens ; the learned as tu the signifi- 
cance of this symbol, but the people uf Weimar, imedi-. 
fied by classical 'allusions, have explained the sculpture 
by a story which is an excellent example of a modern 
myth. Once on a time, say tliey, a huge serpent in- 
fested the park, and evaded all attempts to exteroii- 
iiate him, until at last a cunning baker made some ap- 
petizing cakes which contained an effectual poison, and 
placed them in the . serpent’s reach, thus meriting a 
place with Hercules, Theseus, and other monster- 
slayers. Weimar, in gratitude, erected this column as 
a memorial of the baker’s feat and its own deliverance. 
K little farther on is the Borkeniiaus, where Carl 
August used to play the hermit for days together, and 
from which he used to telegraph to Goethe in his Gar- 
tenhaus. Sometimes we took our shady walk in the 
Sterfi^ the oldest part of the park plantations, on the 
opposite side of the river, lingering on our way to 
watch the crystal brook which hurries on, like a foolish 
young maiden, towed itself with tiie muddy Ilm. The 
Sfern (Star), a large circular opening among the trees, 
with walks radiating from it, has been thought of as 
the place for the projected statues of Goethe and 
Schiller. In Rauch’s model for these statues the poets 
are draped in togas, Goethe, who was considerably the 
shorter of the two, resting his hand on Schiller’s shoul- 
der ; but it has been wisely determined to represent 
them in their ‘Hiabit as they lived so Rauch’s design 
is rejected.' Against classical idealizing in portrait 
sculpture, Weimar has already a sufficient warning in 
the colossal statue of Goethe, executed after Bettina’s 
design, which the readers of the “Correspondence 
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with a Child” may see engraved as a frontispiece to 
the second volume. This statue is locked up in an 
odd structure, standing in the park, and looking like a 
compromise between a church and a summer-house. 
(Weimar does not shine in its buildings 1) How* little 
real knowledge of Goethe must the mind have that 
could wish to see him represented as a naked Apollo, 
with a Psyche at his knee ! The execution is as feeble 
as the sentiment is false; the Apollo-Goetlie is a car- 
icature, and the Psyche is simply vulgar. The statue 
was executed under Bettina’s encouragement, in the 
hope that it would be bought by the King of Prussia ; 
but a breach having taken place between her and her 
royal friend, a purchaser was sought in the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, who, after transporting it at enor- 
mous expense from Italy, wisely shut it up where it is 
seen only by the curious. 

As autumn advanced and the sunshine became pre- 
cious, we preferred the broad walk on the higher 
grounds of the park, where the masses of trees are fine- 
ly disposed, leaving wide spaces of meadow which ex- 
tend on one side to the Belvedere alk% with its avenue 
of chestnut-trees, and on the other to the little cliffs 
which I have already described as forming a wall by 
the walk along the Ilm. Exquisitely beautiful were 
the graceful forms of the plane-trees, thrown in golden 
relief on a background of dark pines. Here we used 
to turn and turn again in the autumn afternoons, 
at first bright and warm, then sombre with low-lying 
purple clouds, and chill with winds that sent the leaves 
raining from the branches. The eye here welcomes, as 
a contrast, the facade oi a building looking’ like a 

small Greek temple, placed on the edge of a cliff, and 
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you at once conclude'it to. be' a hit of pure ornament^ a 
device to set off the 'lands-capc ; but you preseotiy see 
a porter seated near " the door of the basement story, 
beguiling the ennui of his sinecure by a book and a 
pipe, and you learn with surprise that this is another 
retreat for ducal dignity to unbend ao<i philosophize 
ill. Singularly ill-adapted to such a purpose it seems 
tO' beings not ducal. ■ On the other side of the Ilni the 
park is bordered by the road leading to the little village 
of Ober Weimar, another sunny walk, which has the 
special attraction of taking one by Goethe’s Garten- 
haus, his first residence at Weimar. Inside, this Gar- 
tenhaus is a homely sort of cottage, such as many an 
English nobleman’s gardener lives in ; no furniture is 
left in it, and the family wish to sell it Outside, its 
aspect became to us like that of a, dear friend, whose 
irregular features and rusty clothes have a peculiar 
charm. It stands, with its bit of garden and orchard, 
on a pleasant slope, fronting tiic west ; before it the 
park stretches one of its meadowy openings to the trees 
which fringe the Ilm, and between this meadow and the 
garden hedge lies the said road to Ober Weimar. A 
grove of weeping birches sometimes tempted us to turn 
out of this road up to the fields at the top of the slope, 
on which not only the Gartenhaus, but several other 
modest villas are placed, From this little height one 
sees to advantage the plantations of the park in their 
autumnal coloring ; the town, with its steep-roofed 
church, and castle clock-tower, painted a gay green ; 
the bushy line of the Belvedere chaussce, and Belvedere 
itself peeping on an eminence from its nest of trees. 
Here, too, was the place for seeing a lovely sunset, such 
a sunset as September sometimes gives us, when th^ 
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western horizon is like a rippled sea of gold, sending 
over the whole hemisphere golden vapors, which, as 
they near the east, are subdued to a deep rose-color. 

The Schloss is rather a stately, ducal-looking biiild- 
iiig, forming three sides of a quadrangle.- Strangers 
are admitted to see a suite of rooms called the Dichter- 
Zimmer (Poet’s Rooms), dedicated to Goethe, Schiller, 
and Wieland. The idea of these rooms is really a 
pretty one : in each of them there is a bust of the poet 
who is its presiding genius, and the walls of the Schiller 
and Goethe rooms are covered with frescoes repre- 
senting scenes from their works. The Wieland room 
is much smaller than the other two, and serves as an 
antechamber to them ; it is also decorated more spar- 
ingly, but the arabesques on the walls are very taste- 
fully designed, and satisfy one better than the ambitious 
compositions from Goethe and Schiller. 

A more interesting place to visitors is the library, 
which occupies a large building not far from the 
Schloss. The principal Saal, surrounded by a broad 
gallery, is ornamented with some very excellent busts 
and some very bad portraits. Of the busts, the most 
remarkable is that of Gliick, by Houdon— a striking 
specimen of the real in art The sculptor has given 
every scar made by the small-pox ; he has left the nose 
as pug and insignificant, and the mouth as common, as 
Nature made them ; but then he has done what, doubt- 
less, Nature also did — he has spread over those coarsely 
cut features the irradiation of genius. A specimen of 
the opposite style in art is Trippel’s bust of Goethe as 
the young Apollo, also fine in its way It was taken 
when Goethe was in Italy; and in the “ Italianischc 
Reise,” mentioning the progress of the bust, he says 
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that he sees little likeness to himself^ hut is nut discoiv. 
tented that he should go forth to the worlil as such a 
gouddookiiig fellow — Jiuhe/ier Barseli. lliis busty liuw- 
cver, Is a frank idealization ; when an artist tells us 
that the ideal of a Greek god divides hisaUentiun with 
his inimediaie subject, wc are wanuai. But anc gets 
rather irritated with idealization in porlruil wlien, as in 
Dannecker s bust of Schiller, one has been misled into 
supposing that Schiller’s brow was square and massive, 
while, in fact, it was receding. We say this partly on 
the evidence of his skull, a cast of which is kept in the 
library, so that we could place it in juxtaposition with 
the bust. The story of this skull is (airious. When it 
was determined to disinter Schillers remains, that they 
might repose in company with tliose of Carl August 
and Goethe, the question of identification was found to 
be a difficult one, for his bones were mingled with those 
of ten insignificant fellow-mortals. When, however, 
the eleven skulls were placed in juxtapt)sition, a large 
number of persons who had known Schiller separately 
and successively fixed upon the same skull as his, and 
their evidence was clenched by the discovery that the 
teeth of this skull corresponded to the statement of 
Schiller’s servant, that his master had lost no teeth, ex- 
cept one, which he specified. Accordingly it was de- 
cided that this was Schiller’s skull, and the comparative 
anatomist Lodcr was sent for from Jena to select the 
bones which completed the skeleton.'-^' The evidence 
certainly leaves room for a doubt ; but the receding 

* I tell this story from my recollection of Stahr’s account in his 
“Weimar und Jena,” an account which was confirmed to me by resi- 
dents in Weimar ; but as I have not the book by me, 1 cannot test the 
accuracy of my memory. 
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forehead of the skull agrees with the testimony of per- 
sons who knew Schiller, that he had, as Rauch said to 
us, a '' miserable forehead ; It agrees, also, with a beau- 
tiful miniature of Schiller, taken when he was about 
twenty. This miniature is deeply interesting ; it shows 
us a youth whose clearly cut features, with the mingled 
fire and melancholy of their expression, could hardly 
have been passed with indifference ; it has the langer 
Gjnsehais (long goose-neck) which he gives to his Karl 
Moor ; but instead of the black, sparkling eyes, and the 
gloomy, overhanging, bushy eyebrows he chose for liis 
robber hero, it has the fine wavy, auburn locks, and the 
light-blue eyes which belong to our idea of pure Ger- 
man race. We may be satisfied that we know at least 
the of Schiller’s features, for in this particular 
his busts and portraits are in striking accordance ; un- 
like the busts and portraits of Goethe, which are a 
proof, if any were wanted, how inevitably subjective 
art is, even when it professes to be purely imitative — 
how the most active perception gives us rather a reflex 
of what we think and feel, than the real sum of objects 
before us. The Goethe of Rauch or of Schwanthaler 
is widely different inform, as well as expression, from 
the Goethe of Stieler ; and Winterberger, the actor, 
who knew^ Goethe intimately, told us that to him not 
one of ail the likenesses, sculptured or painted, seemed 
to have more than a faint resemblance to their original. 
There is, indeed, one likeness, taken in his old age, and 
preserved in the library, which is startling from the 
conviction it produces of close resemblance, and Win- 
terberger admitted it to be the best he had seen. It 
is a tiny miniature painted on a smaH cup, of Dresden 
china, and is so wonderfully executed that a magnify- 
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ing-glass exhibits .the' perfection of its texture as if it 
were a flower or a butterfly’s wing, ft is more like 
Stielcr’s portrait than any othew ; tlic massive neck, 
nnbent though withered^ rises out of his dressing-gown, 
and supports majestically ahead from whicli one might 
imagine (though, alas! ' it never is so in reality) that 
the discipline of seventy years had purged away all 
meaner elements than, those of the sage and the poet- — 
a head which might serve, as a type of sublime old age. 
Among the collection of toys and trash, melancholy 
records of the late Grand Duke’s eccentricity, which 
occupy tlie upper rooms of the library, there are some 
precious relics hanging together in a glass case, which 
almost betray one into sympathy with ^riioly coat” 
worship. They are — Luther’s gown, the coat in which 
Gustavus Adolphus was shot, and Goethe’s court coat 
and Sihlafrock, What a rush of thoughts from the 
mingled memories of the passionate reformer, the heroic 
warrior, and the wise singer ! 

The only one of its great men to whom Weimar has 
at present erected a statue in the open air is Herder. 
His statue, erected in 1850, stands in what is called the 
Herder Platx,*with its back to the church in which he 
preached ; in the right hand is a roll bearing his favor- 
ite motto — Licht, Liebe^ Leben (Light, Love, Life), and 
on the pedestal is the inscription — Vm Deutschen aller 
Lander (from Germans of all lands). This statue, 
which is by Schaller of Munich, is very much admired ; 
but, remembering the immortal description in the 
“ Dichtung und Wahrheit,” of Herder’s appearance 
when Goethe saw him for the first time at Strasburg, I 
was disappointed with the parsonic appearance of the 
statue, as well as of the bust in the library, The part of 
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the town which imprints itself on the memory, next 
to the Herder Platz, is the Markt, a cheerful square, 
made smart by a new Rath-haus. Twice a week it is 
crowded with stalls and country people ; and it is the 
very pretty custom for the band to play in the balcony 
of the Rath-haus about twenty minutes every market- 
day to delight the ears of the peasantry. A head-dress 
worn by many of the old women, and here and there by 
a young one, is, I think, peculiar to Thuringia. Let 
the fair reader imagine half a dozen of her broadest 
French sashes dyed black, and attached as streamers to 
the back of a stiff black skull-cap, ornamented in front 
with a large bow, which stands out like a pair of don- 
key’s ears ; let her further imagine, mingled with the 
streamers of ribbon, equally broad pendants of a thick 
woollen texture, something like the fringe of an urn- 
rug, and she will have an idea of the head-dress in which 
I have seen a Thiiringian damsel figure on a hot sum- 
mer’s day. Two houses in the Markt are pointed out 
as those from which Tetzel published his indulgences 
and Luther thundered against them ; but it is difficult 
to one’s imagination to conjure up scenes of theological 
controversy in Weimar, where, from princes down to 
pastry-cooks, rationalism is taken as a matter of course. 

Passing along the Schiller-strasse, a broad, pleasant 
street, one is thrilled by the inscription, Hier woknte 
8cliille?% over the door of a small house with casts in its 
bow-window. Mount up to the second story and you 
will see Schiller’s study very nearly as it was when he 
worked in it It is a cheerfuLroom with three win- 
dows, two towards the street and one looking on a lit- 
tle garden which divides his house from the neigh Hir- 
ing one. The writing table, which he notes as »-n 
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important purchase in 'one of his letters to Kurner^, 
and.inone of the drawers of which he used to keep rot- 
ten apples for the sake of their scentj stands near the 
last-named windo%v, so that its light would fall on liis 
left hand. On another side of the room is his piano, 
with his guitar lying upon it; and above these hangs 
an ugly print of an Italian scene,, which has a compan- 
ion equally ugly on another wall. Strange feelings it; 
awakened in me to run my fingers over the keys of the 
little piano and. call .forth 'its .tones, now so queer and 
feeble, like those of an invalided old woman whose 
voice could once make a heart beat with fond passion 
or soothe its angry pulses into calm. The bedstead 
on which Schiller died has been removed into the 
study, from the small bedroom behind, which is now 
empty. A little table is placed close to the head of 
the bed, %vith his drinking-glass upon it, and on the 
wall above the bedstead there is a beautiful sketch of 
him lying dead. He used to occupy the whole of the 
second floor. It contains, besides the study and bed- 
room, an antechamber, now furnished with casts and 
prints on sale, in order to remunerate the custodiers 
of the house, and a salon tricked out, since his death, 
with a symbolical cornice, statues, and a carpet worked 
by the ladies of Weimar. 

Goethe’s house is much more important-looking, but, 
to English eyes, far from being the palatial residence 
which might be expected, from the description of Ger- 
man writers. The entrance-hall is indeed rather im 
posing, wnth its statues in niches, and its broad stair- 
case, but the rest of the house is not proportionately 
spacious and elegant. The only part of the house 
open to the public — and this only on a Friday — is the 
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principal suite of rooms which contain his collection 
of casts, pictures, cameos, etc. This collection is ut- 
terly insignificant, except as having belonged to him ; 
and one turns away from bad pictures and familiar 
casts, to linger over the manuscript of the wonderful 
''Romische Elegein,” written by himself in the Italian 
character. It is to be regretted that a large sum of- 
fered for this house by the German Diet was refused 
by the Goethe family, in the hope, it is said, of obtain- 
ing a still larger sum from that mythical English 
Croesus always ready to turn fabulous sums into dead 
capital, who haunts the imagination of Continental 
people. One of the most fitting tributes a nation can 
pay to its great dead is to make their habitation, like 
their works, a public possession, a shrine where affec- 
tionate reverence may be more vividly reminded that 
the being who has bequeathed to us immortal thoughts 
or immortal deeds, had to endure the daily struggle 
with the petty details, perhaps with the sordid cares 
of this working-day world ; and it is a sad pity that 
Goethe’s study, bedroom, and library, so fitted to call 
up that kind of sympathy, because they are preserved 
just as lie left them, should be shut out from all but 
the specially privileged. We were happy enough to 
be among these, to look through the mist of rising 
tears at the dull study with its two small windows, 
and without a single object chosen for the sake of lux- 
ury or beauty ; at the dark little bedroom with the bed 
on which he died, and the arm-chair where he took 
his morning coffee as he read ; at the library with its 
common deal shelves, and books containing his own 
paper-marks. In the presence of this hardy simplicity, 
the contrast suggests itself of the study at Abbotsford, 
16 
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with its elegant Gothic '.fittings, Its delicious easy-chair, 
and its oratory of painted glass* 

We w^ere %^ery much . amused at the privacy with 
which people keep their, shops at Weimar. Some of 
them, have ■ not so much .as their names written up, ; 
and there is so much indifference of manner towards 
customers that one might suppose every shopkeeper , 
wms a salaried functionary employed by government.. 
The distribution of commodities, too, Is carried on ac- 
cording to a peculiar Welmariaii logic ; we bought oiif ' 
lemons at a ropeniaker’s, and should not have felt our- 
selves very unreasonable if we had asked for shoes at 
a stationer's. As to competition, I sliouid think a 
clever tradesman or artificer is almost as free from it 
at Weimar as .^Esculapiiis or Vulcan in the days of old 
Olympus. Here is an illustration. Our landlady’s 
husband was called the susser Rabenhorst,” by way 
of distingiiishing him from a brother of his wdio was 
the reverse of sweet. This Rabenhorst who was not 
sweet, but who nevertheless dealt in sweets, for he was 
a confectioner, was so utter a rogue that any transac- 
tion with him was avoided almost as much as if he had 
been the Evil One himself, yet so clever a rogue that 
he always managed to keep on the windy side of the 
law. Nevertheless, he had so many dainties in the 
confectionery line — so viel Sussigkeite^i tmd Leckerbissen 
— that people bent on giving a fine entertainment were 
at last constrained to say, After all, I must go to 
Rabenhorst ; '' and so he got abundant custom, in spite 
of general detestation. 

A very fair dinner is to be had at several tables dkote 
in Weimar for ten or twelve groschen (a shilling or 
fifteen pence). The Germans certainl}" e::cel us in their 
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Melilspeise, or farinaceous puddings, and in their mode 
of cooking vegetables ; they are bolder and more im- 
aginative in their combination of sauces, fruits, and vege- 
tables with animal food, and they are faithful to at least 
one principle of dietetics— variety. The only thing at 
table we have any pretext for being supercilious about 
is the quality and dressing of animal food. The meat 
at a fable i hdie in Thuringia, and even Berlin, except 
in the very first hotels, bears’ about the same relation to 
ours as horse-flesh probably bears to German beef and 
mutton ; and an Englishman with a bandage over his 
eyes would often be sorely puzzled to guess the kind of 
flesh he was eating. For example, the only flavor we 
could ever discern in hare, which is a very frequent 
dish, was that of the more or less disagreeable fat which 
predominated in the dressing ; and roast meat seems to 
be considered an extravagance rarely admissible. A 
melancholy sight is a flock of Weimarian sheep, fallowed 
or led by their shepherd. They are as dingy as London 
sheep, and far more skinny ; indeed, an Englishman who 
dined wnth us said the sight of the sheep had set him 
against mutton. Still, the variety of dishes you get for 
tengroschen is something marvellous to those who have 
been accustomed to English charges, and among the six 
courses it is not a great evil to find a dish or two the 
reverse of appetizing. I suppose, however, that the liv- 
ing at tables ifhdte gives one no correct idea of the mode 
in which the people live at home. The basis of the 
national food seems to be raw ham and sausage, with 
a copious superstratum of Blaiikraut^ Sauerkraut^ and 
black bread. Sausage seems to be to the German what 
potatoes were to the Irish— the sine qua non of bodily 
sustenance. Goethe asks the Frau von Stein to send 
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Mm so erne Wurst when he wants to have a make-shift 
dinner away from homej and in liis letters to Kestner 
he is enthusiastic about the delights of dining on Biaa- 
kraut and Lekerwurst (blue;cabbage and liver saiisagek 
IfiTm/Zaiid Wurst may be called the solid prose of 
Thuringian diet,, fish and Kuchen (generally a heavy 
kind of fruit tart) are the poetry : the German appetite 
disports itself with these as the English appetite does 
with ices and whipped creams. 

At the beginning of August, when we arrived ■ in 
Weimar, almost every one was away — “ at: the Baths,” 
of course — except the tradespeople. As birds nidify in 
the spring, so Germans wash themselves in the summer ; 
their Waschungstrieb acts strongly only at a particular 
time of the year ; during all the rest, apparently, a de- 
canter and a sugar-basin or pie-dish are an ample toilet- 
service for them. We were quite contented, however, 
that it was not yet the Weimar “ season,” fashionably 
speaking, since it was the very best time for enjoying 
something far better than Weimar gayeties — the lovely 
park and environs. It was pleasant, too, to seethe 
good bovine citizens enjoying life in their quiet fashion. 
Unlike our English people, they take pleasure into their 
calculations, and seem regularly to set aside part of 
their time for recreation. It is understood that some- 
thing is to be done in life besides business and house- 
wifery ; the women take their children and their knit- 
ting to the Erkohmg, or walk with their husbands to 
Belvedere, or in some other direction where a cup of 
coffee is to be had. The Erholung^ by the way, is a 
pretty garden, with shady walks, abundant seats, an 
orchestra, a ball-room, and a place for refreshments. 
The higher classes are subscribers and visitors here as 
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\vell as the bourgeoisie ; but there are several resorts of a 
similar kind frequented by the latter exclusively. The 
reader of Goethe will remember his little poem, '‘Die 
Lustigen von Weimar,” which still indicates the roimd 
of amusements in this simple capital : the walk to Bel- 
vedere or Tiefiirt ; the excursion to Jena, or some other 
trip, not made expensive by distance ; the round game 
at cards; the dance; the theatre ; and so many other 
enjoyments to be had by a people not bound to give 
dinner-parties and " keep up a position.” 

It is charming to see how real an amusement the 
theatre is to the Weimar people. The greater number 
of places are occupied by subscribers, and there is no 
fuss about toilet or escort. The ladies come alone, and 
slip quietly into their places without need of "protec- 
tion ” — proof of civilization perhaps more than equiva- 
lent to our pre-eminence in patent locks and carriage 
springs ; and after the performance is over you may see 
the same ladies following their servants, with lanterns, 
through streets innocent of gas, in which an oil-lamp, 
suspended from a rope slung across from house to 
house, occasionally reveals to you the shafts of a cart 
or omnibus, conveiiieiitiy placed for you to run upon 
them. 

A yearly autumn festival at Weimar is the Vogel- 
schiessen, or Bird-shooting ; but the reader must not let 
his imagination wander at this word into fields and 
brakes. The bird here concerned is of wood, and the 
shooters, instead of wandering over breezy down and 
common, are shut up, day after day, in a room clouded 
with tobacco-smoke, that they may take their turn at 
shooting with the rifle from the window of a closet 
about the size of a sentinel’s box. However, this is a 
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mighty enjoyment to the Thuringian yeomanry, and an 
occasion of profit to our friend Punch, and other itiner- 
ant performers ; for while the Vtfgelsi'kiesst'fi lasts, a sort 
Of fair is held in the field where the marksmen assemble. 
Among the quieter every-day pleason;s of the Wei- 
inarians, perhaps the most delightful is the stroll on a 
bright afternoon or evening to the Duke's summer resi- 
dence of Belvedere, about two miles from Weiman As 
I have said, a glorious avenue of chestnut-trees leads all 
the way from the town to the entrance of the grounds, 
which are open to all the world as much as to the Duke 
himself. Close to the palace and its subsidiary build- 
ings there is an inn, for the accommodation of the good 
people who come to take dinner or any other meal here, 
by way of holiday-making. A sort of pavilion stands 
on a spot commanding a lovely view of Weimar and its 
valley, and here the Weimarians constantly come on 
summer and autumn evenings to smoke a cigar or drink 
a cup of coffee. In one wing of the little palace, which 
is made smart by wooden cupolas, witli gilt pinnacles, 
there is a saloon, which I recommend to the imitation 
of tasteful people in their country-houses. It has no 
decoration but that of natural foliage : ivy is trained at 
regular intervals up the pure white walls, and all round 
the edge of the ceiling, so as to form pilasters and a 
cornice ; ivy again, trained on trellis-work, forms a blind 
to the window, which looks towards the entrance-court ; 
and beautiful ferns, arranged in tall baskets, are placed 
here and there against the walls. The furniture is of 
light cane-work. Another pretty thing here is the 
Natur-Theater^ — a theatre constructed with living trees, 
trimmed into walls and side scenes. We pleased our- 
selves for a little while with thinking that this was one 


of the piaces where Goethe acted in his own dramas, 
but we afterwards learned that it was not made until 
his acting days were oven The inexhaustible charm of 
Belvedere, however, is the grounds, which are laid out 
with a taste worthy of a first-rate landscape-gardener. 
The tall and graceful limes, plane-trees, and weeping 
birches, the little basins of water here and there, with 
fountains playing in the middle of them, and with a 
fringe of broad-leaved plants, or other tasteful border- 
ing round them, the gradual descent towards the river, 
and the hill clothed with firs and pines on the opposite 
side, forming a fine dark background for the various 
and light foliage of the trees that ornament the gar- 
dens— -ail this we went again and again to enjoy, from 
the time when everything was of a vivid green until the 
Virginian creepers which festooned the silver stems of 
the birches were bright scarlet, and the touch of autumn 
had turned all the green to gold. One of the spots to 
linger in is at a semicircular seat against an artificial 
rock, on which are placed large glass globes of differ- 
ent colors. It is wonderful to see with what minute 
perfection the scenery around is painted in these globes. 
Each is like a pre-Raphaelite picture, with every little 
detail of gravelly walk, mossy bank, and delicately 
leaved, interlacing boughs presented in accurate minia* 
ture. . . 

In the opposite direction to Belvedere lies Tiefiirt, 
with its small park and tiny chateau, formerly the resi- 
dence of the Duchess Amalia, the mother of Carl 
August, and the friend and patroness of Wieland, but 
now apparently serving as little else than a receptacle 
for the late Duke Carl Friedrich’s rather childish cpl- 
iections. In the second story there is a suite of rooms, 
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SO small that the largest of them does not take up as 
much space as a good' diaiog-t able, and each of these 
dolUiouse rooms Is -crowded with prints, old china, and 
all sorts of knick-knacks and rctwc wares. Tfic park 
is a little paradise. The Ilni is seen here to the best 
advantage: it is clearer than at Weirnar, and winds 
about gracefully between the banks, on one side steep, 
and curtained with turf and shrubs, or fine trees. It 
was here, at a point where the bank forms a promontory 
into the river, that Goethe and his court friends got up 
the performance of an operetta, Die Fischerin/* by 
torchlight On the way to Tiefurt lies the Webicht, a 
beautiful wood, through which run excellent carriage- 
roads and grassy footpaths. It was a rich enjoyment 
to skirt this wood along the Jena road, and see the sky 
arching grandly down over the open fields on the other 
side of us, the evening red flushing the west over the 
town, and the stars coming out as if to relieve the sun 
in its watch ; or to take the winding road through the 
wood, under its tail, overarching trees, now bending 
their mossy trunks forward, now standing with the 
stately erectness of lofty pillars ; or to saunter along 
the grassy footpaths where the sunlight streamed 
through the fairy-iike foliage of the silvery barked 
birches. 

Stout pedestrians who go to Wiemar will do well to 
make a walking excursion, as we did, to Ettersburg, a 
more distant summer residence of the Grand Duke, in- 
teresting to us beforehand as the scene of private the- 
atricals and in the Goethe days. We set out on 

one of the brightest and hottest mornings that August 
ever bestowed, and it required some resolution to 
trudge along the shadeless chaussee^ which formed the 
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first t\¥0 or three miles of our way. One compensating 
pleasure was the sight of the beautiful mountain-ash-. 
trees in full berry, which, alternately with cherry-trees, 
border the road for a considerable distance. At last 
we rested from our broiling walk on the borders of a 
glorious pine-wood, so extensive that the trees in the 
distance form a complete wall with their trunks, and 
so give one a twilight very welcome on a summer*s 
noon. Under these pines you tread on a carpet of tlie 
softest moss, so that you hear no sound of a footstep, 
and all is as solemn and still as in the crypt of a cathe- 
dral. Presently we passed out of the pine-Avood into 
one of limes, beeches, and other trees of transparent 
and light foliage, and from this again we emerged into 
the open space of the Ettersburg Park in front of the 
Schloss, which is finely placed on an eminence com- 
manding a magnificent view of the far-reaching woods. 
Prince Piickler Muskau has been of service here by 
recommending openings to be made in the woods, in 
the taste of the English parks. The Schloss, which is . 
a favorite residence of the Grand Duke, is a house of 
very moderate size, and no pretension of any kind. Its 
stuccoed wails, and doors long unacquainted with fresh 
paint, would look distressingly shabby to the owner of 
a villa at Richmond or Twickenham ; but much beauty 
is procured here at slight expense, by the tasteful dis- 
position of creepers on the balustrades, and pretty vases 
full of plants ranged along the steps, or suspended in 
the little piazza beneath them. A walk through a beech- 
wood took us to the Mooshiltfe, in front of which stands 
the famous beech from whence Goethe denounced 
Jacobi’s ‘‘ Woldeniar,” The bark is covered with ini- 
tials cut by him and his friends. 
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People who only allow themselves to be idle under 
the pretext of hydropaihizing, may find all the ai'npara- 
tus necessary to satisfy their conscience at Ben k a, a 
village seated in a lf,ively valley about six miles from 
AVeimar. No^v and then a Weiimir family takes lodg- 
ings here fur the summer^ retiring fruni ilic quiet of the 
capital to the deeper qtiiet of Bercka : but geiicraliy 
the place seems not much frequented. It w”Duld be 
difficult to Imagine a more peace-inspiring scene than 
this little valley. The hanging woods ; tlie soft color- 
ing and graceful outline of the uplands; the village^ 
with its roofs and spire of a reddish-violet hue, muffled 
in luxuriant trees ; the white Kiirhaus glittering on a 
grassy slope ; the avenue of poplars contrasting its 
pretty primness with the wild, Inishy outline of the 
wood-covered hill, which rises abnifUly from the 
smooth, green meadows; the clear, winding stream, 
now sparkling in the sun, now hiding itstdf under soft 
gray willows — all this makes an enchanting picture. 
The walk to Bercka and back was a favorite expedition 
with us and a few Weimar friends, fur the road thither 
is a pleasant one, leading at first through open, culti- 
vated fields, dotted here and there witli villages, and 
then through wooded hill$~thc outskirts of the Thur- 
ingian Forest, We used not to despise the fine plums 
which hung in tempting abundance by the roadside ; 
but we afterwards found that we had been deceived in 
supposing ourselves free to pluck them, as if it were 
the golden age, and that we were liable to a penalty of 
ten groschen for our depredations. 

But I must not allow myself to be exhaustive on 
pleasures which seem monotonous when told, though 
in enjoying them one is as far from wishing them to be 
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toore various as from wishing for any change in 'the 
sweet sameness of successive summer days. I will 
only advise the reader who has yet to make excursions 
in Thuringia to visit Jena, less for its traditions than 
for its fine scenery, which makes it, as Goethe says, a 
delicious place, in spite of its dull, ugly streets ; and 
exhort him, above all, to brave the discomforts of a 
Fostwagen for the sake of getting to Ilmenam Here he 
will find the grandest pine-clad hills, with endless walks 
under their solemn shades ; beech-woods where every 
tree is a picture ; an air that he will breathe with as 
conscious a pleasure as if be were taking iced water 
on a hot day ; baths ad libitum^ with a douche lofty and 
tremendous enough to invigorate the giant Cornioran ; 
and, more than all, one of the most interesting relics 
of Goethe, who had a great love for llmenaii. This is 
the small wooden house, on the height called the Kick- 
elhahn, where he often lived in his long retirements 
here, and where you may see written by his own hand, 
near the window-frame, those wonderful lines — perhaps 
the finest expression yet given to the sense of resigna- 
tion inspired by the sublime calm of Nature-— 

“ Ueber alien Gipfeln 
1st Riih, 

In alien Wipfeln 
Splirest du 
Kaiun einen Haucli ; 

Die Vogelein sell weigen imWalde 
Warte nur, balde 
Kuhest du auch.” 



ADDRESS .TO WORKIKO MEX, BY Fl^LIX IlOfX 


Fellow- WORKMEN, 'lam not going to take up your 
time by complimenting you. It has been the fashion 
to compliment kings and other authorities when they 
have .come into power, 'and to tell them that, under 
their wise and beneficent rule, happiness would .cer- ' 
tainly overflow the land. But the end has not always 
corresponded to that beginning If it were true that 
we who work for wages had more of the wisdom and 
virtue necessary to the right use of power than has 
been shown by the aristocratic and merc.^antile classes, 
we should not glory much in that fact, or consider that 
it carried with it any near approach to infallibility. 

In my opinion, there has been too much compli- 
menting of that sort ; and whenever a speaker, tvhetlier 
he is one of ourselves or not, wastes our time in boast- 
ing or flattery, I say, let us hiss him. If we have tiic, 
beginning of wisdom, which is, to know a little truth 
about ourselves, we know that as a body we are neither 
very wise nor very virtuous. And to prove this, I will 
not point specially to our own habits and doings, but 
to the general state of the country. Any nation that 
had within it a majority of men — and we are the ma- 
jority — possessed of much wisdom and virtue, would 
not tolerate the bad practices, the commercial lying 
and swindling, the poisonous adulteration of goods, 
the retail cheating, and the political bribery, which are 
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carried on boldly in the midst of us. A majority has 
the power of creating a public opinion. We could 
groan and Iiiss before we had the franchise : if we had 
groaned and hissed in the right place, if we had dis- 
cerned better between good and evil, if the multitiide 
of us artisans, and factory hands, and miners, and la- 
borers of ail sorts, had been skilful, faithful, well-judg- 
ing, industrious, sober — and I don't see how there can 
be wisdom and virtue anywhere without those qualities 
— we should have made an audience that would have 
shamed the other classes out of their share in the na- 
tional vices. We should have had better members of Par- 
liament, better religious teachers, honester tradesmen, 
fewer foolish demagogues, less impudence in infamous 
and brutal men ; and we should not have had among us 
the abomination of men calling themselves religious 
while living in splendor on ill-gotten gains. I say, it is 
not possible for any society in which there is a very 
large body of wise and virtuous men to be as vicious as 
our society is— -to have as low a standard of right and 
wrong, to have so much belief in falsehood, or to have 
so degrading, barbarous a notion of what pleasure is, 
or of what justly raises a man above his fellows. 
Therefore, let us have done with this nonsense about 
our being much better than the rest of our countrymen, 
or the pretence that that was a reason why we ought 
to have such an extension of the franchise as has been 
given to us. The reason for our having the franchise, 
as I want presently to show, lies somew^here else than 
ill our personal good qualities, and does not in the least 
lie in any high betting chance that a delegate is a bet- 
ter man than a duke, or that a Sheffield grinder is a 
better maa than any one of the firm he works fon 
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lluwcver, wc have .got our franchise icnr. Wc liave 
been sarcastically called ■In tlie I louse of (hiinnioiis the 
future masters of the country ; and if that sa.rrusni con- 
tains any truth, it seems to me that the first thing we 
had belter think of is/oiir heavy respoiihibilily ; that is 
to say, the terrible, risk wc run of working mischief 
and missing good, as others have done before us. Sup- 
pose certain men, discontented witli trie irrigation of a 
country which depended for all its prosperity on the 
right direction being, given to tlie waters of a great 
river, had got the management of tiie irrigation before 
they were quite sure how exactly it cfuild be altered 
for the better, or whether tiuw could command the 
necessary agency for such an alteraiiou. Those men 
would have a difficult and dangerous Imsiness on their 
hands; and the more sense, feeling, and knowledge 
they had, the more they would be likely to trembie 
rather than to triumph. Our situation is not altogether 
unlike theirs. For genera! prosperity and well-being 
is a vast crop, that like the corn in Itgypt can be come 
at, not at all by hurried snatching, but only by a well- 
judged, patient process ; and whether our political 
power will be any good to us now we have got it, must 
depend entirely on the means and materials — the knowl- 
edge, ability, and honesty — we have at command. 
These three things are the only conditions on which 
we can get any lasting benefit, as every clever work- 
man among us know’s : he knows that for an article to 
be worth much there must be a good invention or plan 
to go upon, there must be 'well-prepared material, and 
there must be skilful and honest work in carrying out 
the plan. And by this test 'vve may try those who want 
to be our leaders* Have they anything to offer us be^ 
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sides indignant talk ? When they tell us we ought to 
have this, tiiat, or the other thing, can they explain to 
us any reasonable, fair, safe way of getting it ?. Gan 
they argue in favor of a particular change by showing 
us pretty closely how the change is likely to work ? I 
don’t want to decry a just indignation ; on the contrary, 
I should like it to be more thorough and general. A 
wise man, more than two thousand years ago, when he 
was asked what would most tend to lessen injustice in 
the world, said, That every bystander should feel as 
indignant at a wrong as if he himself were the sufferer,” 
Let us cherish such indignation. But the long-grow- 
ing evils of a great nation are a tangled business, ask- 
ing for a good deal more than indignation in order to 
be got rid of. Indignation is a fine war-horse, but the 
war-horse must be ridden by a man : it must be ridden 
by rationality, skill, courage, armed with the right 
weapons, and taking definite aim. 

We have reason to be discontented with many things, 
and, looking back either through the history of Eng- 
land to much earlier generations or to the legislation 
and administration of later times, we are justified in 
saying that many of the evils under which our country 
now suffers are the consequences of folly, ignorance, 
negiect, or seif-seeking in those who, at different times, 
have wielded the powers of rank, office, and money. 
But the more bitterly we feel this, the more loudly we 
utter it', the stronger is the obligation we lay on pur- 
selves to beware lest we also, by a too hasty wresting 
of measures which seem to promise an immediate par- 
tial relief, make a worse time of it for our own genera- 
tion, and leave a bad inheritance to our children. The 
deepest curse of wrong-doing, whether of the foolish 
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or ^vicked sort, is that Its effects are diflieiilt to bcs uti 
.done. I suppose there is hardly ruiyihiiig more to be 
shiiddered at than that part of tiie history of disease 
which shows how, when a man inpircs liis c<jnstitution 
by.a life. of vicious excess^, ,his rhilclren and graiulchib 
dren inherit diseased; bodies and miiid‘N and how the 
ciTecis of tiiat unhappy inheritance continue to spn^ad 
beyond our calcuiation. This is only one example uf 
the law by which, .human lives are linked together : 
another example of what wc con] plain of when we 
point to our pauperism, to the brutal igmu-ance of 
multitudes among our fellow-coiintrvinen, to the weight 
of taxation laid on us by blamablc wa]'s, to the waste- 
ful channels made for the public moneVj to the expense 
and trouble of getting justice, and call these the effects 
of bad rule. This is the law that we all bear the yoke 
of, the law of no man’s making, and whicli no man can 
undo. Everybody now sees an example of it in the 
case of Ireland. We who are living now are sufTcrers 
l>y the wrong-doing of those w1k> lived before us ; we are 
sufferers by eacli other’s wrong-doing ; and the clnidren 
who come after us are and will be sufferers from the 
same causes. Will any man say he doesn’t care for that 
law — it is notliing to him — what lie wants is to better 
himself ? With what face then will he complain of 
any injury ? If he says tliat in politics or in any sort of 
social action he will not care to know what are likely 
to be the consequences to others besides himself, he is 
defending the very worst doings that have brought 
about his discontent. He might as well say that there 
is no better rule needful for men than that each should 
tug and rive for what will please him, without caring 
how that tugging will act on the fine widespread neb 
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work of society in which he is fast meshed. If any 
man taughi that as a doctrine, we should know him for 
a fool. But there are men who act upon it : every 
scoundrel, for example, whether he is a rich religious 
scoiindrei who lies and cheats on a large scale, and will 
perhaps come and ask you to send him to Parliament, 
or a poor pocket-picking scoundrel, who will steal your 
loose pence while you are listening round the platform. 
None of us are so ignorant as not to know that a 
society, a nation, is held together by just the opposite 
doctrine and action— by the dependence of men on 
each other and the sense they have of a common inter- 
est ill preventing injury. And we working men are, I 
think, of ail classes the last that can afford to forget 
this ; for if we did \ve should be much like sailors cut- 
ting away the timbers of our own ship to warm our 
grog with. For wliat else is the meaning of our 
Trades-unions? What else is the meaning of every 
flag we carry, every procession we make, every crowd 
we collect for the sake of making some protest on be- 
half of our body as receivers of wages, if not this ; that 
it is our interest to stand by each other, and that this 
being the common interest, no one of us will try to 
make a good bargain for himself without considering 
what will be good for his fellows ? And every member 
of a union believes that the wider he can spread his 
union, the stronger and surer will be the effect of it. 
So I think I shall be borne out in saying that a working 
man who can put two and two together, or take three 
from four and see what will be the remainder, can un- 
derstand that a society, to be well off, must be made 
up chiefly of men who oopsider the general good as 
well as their own. 
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Well, but taking the world as It is— and this is one 
way we must take It when we want to find out how it 
can be improved— no society is made up of a single 
class : society stands before us like that woiidcrfiii 
piece of life, the human body, with all its various parts 
depending on one another, and with a terrible liability 
to get wrong because of that delicate dependence. We 
all know how many diseases the luiinaii body is apt to 
suffer from, and how difficult it is even for the doctors 
to find out exactly where the scat or beginning of the 
disorder is. That is because the l)ody is made up of so 
many various parts, all related to each other, or likely 
ail to feel the effect if any one of them goes wrong. 
It is somewhat the same with our old nations or socie- 
ties. No society ever stood long in the world without 
getting to be composed of different classes. Now, it is 
all pretence to say that there is no siudi thing as Class 
Interest, ft is clear that if any particmlar number of 
men get a particular benefit from any existing institu- 
tion, they are likely to band together, in order to keep 
up that benefit and increase it, until it is perceived to 
be unfair and injurious to another large number, who 
get knowledge and strength enough to set up a resist- 
ance. And this, again, has been part of the history 
of every great society since history began. But the 
simple reason for this being, that aiiy large body of 
men is likely to have more of stupidity, narrowness, 
and greed than of farsightedness and generosity, it is 
plain that the number who resist unfairness and injury 
are in danger of becoming injurious in their turn. 
And in this way a justifiable resistance has become a 
damaging convulsion, making everything worse instead 
gi This has been seen so oft^n that wc ought 
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to profit a little by the experience. So long as there is 
selfishness in men ; so long as they have not found out 
for themselves institutions which express and carry 
into practice the truth that the highest interest of man- 
kind most at last be a common and not a divided inter- 
est ; so long as the gradual operation of steady causes 
has not made that truth a part of every man’s knowl- 
edge and feeling, just as we now not only know that 
it is good for our health to be cleanly, but feel that 
cleanliness is only another word for comfort, which is 
the under-side or lining of all pleasure ; so long, I say, 
as men wink at their own knowingness, or hold their 
heads high, because they have got an advantage over 
their fellows, so long Class Interest will be in danger 
of making itself felt injuriously. No set of men will 
get any sort of power without being in danger of want- 
ing more than their right share. But, on the other 
hand, it is just as certain that no set of men will get 
angry at having less than their right share, and set up 
a claim on that ground, without falling into just the 
same danger of exacting too much, and exacting it in 
wrong ways. It’s human nature we have got to work 
with ail round, and nothing else. That seems like say- 
ing something very commonplace — nay, obvious; as if 
one should say that where there, are hands there are 
mouths. Yet, to hear a good deal of the speechifying 
and to see a good deal of the action that goes forward, 
one might suppose it was forgotten. 

But I come back to this : that, in our old society, 
there are old institutions, and among the various dis- 
tinctions and inherited advantages of classes, which 
have shaped themselves along with all the wonderful 
slow-growing systern of things made up of our laws, 
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our commerce, and our stores of all si.irts, wlicther in 
inaterial objects, such as buildings and machiiiery, or 
111 knowledge, such... as scientific thought and profes- 
sional skill. Just as in that case !' spiike of before, the 
irrigation of a country, wliich must alisuliitely have its 
water distributed or it will bear no crop ; there are the 
old channels, 'the old banks, and the uid pumps, which 
must be used as they are until new and better have 
•been prepared, or the structure of the old has been 
gradually altered. B.ut. it -would be fool’s work to bat- 
ter down a pump only because a better might be made, 
when you had no machinery ready for a new one : it 
would be wicked work, If villages lost their crops by 
it. Now the only safe way by which society can be 
steadily improved and our worst evils reduced I's not 
by any attempt to do away directly with the actually 
existing class distinctions and advantages, as if every- 
body could have the same sort of work, or lead the 
same sort of life (which none of my hearers are stupid 
enough to suppose), but by the turning of Class Inter- 
ests into Class Functions or duties. What I mean is, 
that each class should be urged by the surrounding 
conditions to perform its particular ivork under the 
strong pressure of responsibility to the nation at large ; 
that our public affairs sliould be into a state in 
which there should be no impunity for foolish or faith- 
less conduct. In this way, the public judgment would 
sift out incapability and dishonesty from posts of high 
charge, and even personal ambition would necessarily 
become of a worthier sort, since the desires of the most 
selfish men must be a good deal shaped by the opinions 
of those around them ; and for one person to put on a 
cap and bells, or to go about dishonest or paltry ways 
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of getting rich that he may spend a vast sum of money 
in having more finery than his neighbors, he must be 
pretty sure of a crowd who will applaud him. Now 
changes can only be good in proportion as they help 
to bring about this sort of result: in proportion as 
they put knowledge in the place of ignorance, and fel- 
low-feeling in the place of selfishness. In the course 
of that substitution class distinctions must inevitably 
change their character, and representthe varying Duties 
of men, not their varying Interests. But this end will 
not come by impatience. “ Day will not break the 
sooner because we get up before the twilight’' Still 
less will it come by mere undoing, or change merely as 
change. And, mox'eover, if we believe that it would be 
unconditionally hastened by our getting the franchise, 
we should be what I call superstitious men, believing 
in magic, or the production of a result by hocus-pocus. 
Our getting the franchise will greatly hasten that good 
end in proportion only as every one of us has the knowl- 
edge, the foresight, the conscience, that will make him 
well-judging and scrupulous in the use of it The nature 
of things in this worid has been determined for us before- 
hand, and in such a way that no ship can be expected to 
sail well on a difficult voyage, and reach the right port, 
unless it is well manned : the nature of the winds and 
the waves, of the timbers, the sails and the cordage, will 
not accommodate Itself to drunken, mutinous sailors. 

You will not suspect me of wanting to preach any 
cant to you, or of joining in the pretence that every- 
thing is in a fine way, and need not be made better. 
What I am striving to keep in our minds is the care, 
the precaution, with which we should go about mak- 
ing things better, so that the public order may not be 
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destroyed, so that no' fatal shock may given to this 
society of ours, thisliving body in which our lives are 
bound up. After the Ref<H*m Hill of 1832 I was in an 
election riot, which showed me clearly, on a small scale, 
what public disorder must always !)c ; ancl I have never 
forgotten that'the riot was brought about cidelly by 
the agency of dishonest men wlio professed to be on 
the people’s side. Now, the danger hanging over 
change is great, just in proportion as it tends to pro- 
duce such disorder by giving any large number of ig- 
norant men, whose notions of what is good are of a 
low and brutal sort, the belief that tliey have got power 
into their hands, and may do pretty much as they like. 
If any one can look round us and say that he sees no 
signs of any such danger now^, and that our national 
condition is running along like a clear, broadening 
stream, safe not to get choked witli mud, I call him a 
cheerful man ; perhaps he does his own gardening, 
and seldom takes exercise far away from home. To 
us tvho have no gardens, and often walk abroad, it is 
plain that we can never get into a bit of a crowd but 
we must rub clothes with a set of Roughs, who have 
the worst vices of the worst rich — who are gamblers, 
sots, libertines, knaves, or else mere sensual simpletons 
and victims. They are the ugly crop that has sprung 
up while the stewards have been sleeping; they are 
tlie multiplying brood begotten by parents who have 
been left without all teaching save that of a too crav- 
ing body, without all well-being save the fading delu- 
sions of drugged beer and gin. Theymre the hideous 
margin of society, at one edge drawing towards it the 
undesigning ignorant poor, at the other darkening Im- 
perceptibly into the lowest criminal class. Here is one 
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of the evils which cannot be got rid of quickly, and 
against which any of us who have got sense, decency, 
and instruction have need to watch. That these de- 
graded fellow-men could really get the mastery in a 
persistent disobedience to the laws and in a struggle 
to subvert order, I do not believe ; but wretched ca- 
lamities would come from the very beginning of such 
a struggle, and the continuance of it would be a civil 
war, in which the inspiration on both sides might soon 
cease to be even a false notion of good, and might be- 
come the direct savage impulse of ferocity. We have 
all to see to it that we do not help to rouse what I may 
call the savage beast in the breasts of our generation — 
that we do not help to poison the nation’s blood, and 
make richer provision for bestiality to come. We 
know well enough that oppressors have sinned this 
way — that oppression has notoriously made men mad ; 
and we are determined to resist oppression. But let 
us, if possible, show that we can keep sane in our re- 
sistance, and shape our means more and more reasona- 
bly towards the least harmful, and therefore the speed- 
iest, attainment of our end. Let us, I say, show that 
our spirits are too strong to be driven mad, but can 
keep that sober determination which alone gives mas- 
tery over the adaptation of means. And a first guar- 
antee of this sanity will be to act as if we understood 
that the fundamental duty of a government is to pre- 
serve order, to enforce obedience of the laws. It has 
been held hitherto that a man can be depended on as 
a guardian of order only when he has much money 
and comfort to lose. But a better state of things 
would be, that men who had little money and not much 
comfort should still be guardians of order, because 
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they had sense to.see' that disorder woiild do no goodj 
and had a heart of justice, pit}^ and fortitocle, to keep 
them from making more .misery cmly because they felt 
some misery themselves. There are thousands of arti- 
sans who heave already shown this fine spirit, and have 
endured much with patient heroism. If such a spirit 
spread, and penetrated us all, wc slioiild soon become 
the masters of the count.ry in the best sense and to the 
best ends. For, thepiiblic order being preserved, there 
can be no government in future that will not be deter- 
mined by our insistance on our fair and practicable de- 
mands. It is only by disorder that our demands will be 
choked, that we shall find ourselves lost among a brutal 
rabble, with all the intelligence of the country opposed 
to us, and see government in the shape of guns that will 
sweep, us down in the ignoble martyrdom of fools. 

It has been a too common notion that to insist much 
on the preservation of order is the part of a selfish 
aristocracy and a selfish commercial class, because 
among these, in the nature of things, have been found 
the opponents of change. I am a Radical ; and, what 
is more, I am not a Radical with a title or a French 
cook or even an entrance into fine society. I expect 
great changes, and I desire them. But I don’t expect 
them to come in a hurry, by mere inconsiderate sweep- 
ing. A Hercules with a big besom is a fine thing for 
a filthy stable, but not for weeding a seed-bed, where 
his besom would soon make a barren fipor. 

That is old-fashioned talk, some one may say. We 
know ail that. 

Yes, when things are put in an extreme way, most 
people think they know them ; but, after all, they are 
comparatively few who see the small degrees by which 
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those extremes are arrived at, or have the resolution 
and self-control to resist the little impulses by which 
they creep on surely towards a fatal end. Does any- 
body set out meaning to ruin himself, or to drink him- 
self to death, or to waste his life so that he becomes a 
despicable old man, a superannuated nuisance, like a 
fly in winter? Yet there are plenty, of whose lot this 
is the pitiable story. Well, now, supposing us all to 
have the best intentions, we working, men, as a body, 
run some risk of bringing evil on the nation in that 
unconscious manner— half-hurrying, half-pushed in a 
jostling march towards an end we are not thinking of. 
For just as there are many things which we know bet- 
ter and feel much more strongly than the richer, softer- 
handed classes can know or feel them, so there are 
many things— many precious benefits — which we, by 
the very fact of our privations, our lack of leisure and 
instruction, are not so likely to be aware of and take 
into our account Those precious benefits form a 
chief part of what I may call the common estate of 
society ; a wealth over and above buildings, machinery, 
produce, shipping, and so on, though closely connected 
with these ; a wealth of a more delicate kind, that we 
may more unconsciously bring into danger, doing 
harm and not knowing that we do it. I mean that 
treasure of knowledge, science, poetry, refinement of 
thought, feeling, and manners, great memories, and 
the interpretation of great records, which is carried on 
from the minds of one generation to the minds of an- 
other. This is something distinct from the indulgences 
of luxury and the pursuit of vain finery ; and one of 
the hardships in the lot of working men is that they 
have been for the most part shut out from sharing in 
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.tills treasure,; 'It- can make a man’s life very greats 
very full of .:deiig{itj thaugh he has no smart furiiitiire 
and no horses>, it also yields a great deal of discovery 
that corrects error, -and- o.f inveiition that lessens bodi- 
ly pain, and must at last make life easier for all 
Now the security of this treasure demands, not only 
the preservation of o.rder, but a certain |iatience o.n our 
part with many ■institutions and facts of various kinds, 
especially touching the accumulation of wealth, which, 
from the light we-, stand in, are more likely to dis- 
cern the evil than the -good of. It is constantly the 
task . of practical ' wisdom not to say, This is good, 
and -I 'iviii have it,’*' but to say, is the less of two 

unavoidable evils, and l will bear it’* And this treas- 
ure of knowdedge, which consists in the line activity, 
the exalted vision of many minds, is bound up at pres- 
ent with conditions which have much evil in them. 
Just as in the case of material wealth and its distribu- 
tion we are obliged to take the selfishness and weak- 
nesses of human nature into account, and, however we 
ins-ist that men might act better, are forced, unless we 
are fanatical simpletons, to consider how they are like- 
ly to act ; so in this matter of the wealth that is carried 
in men’s minds, we have to reflect that the too absolute 
predominance of a class whose wants Iiave been of a 
common sort, who are chiefly struggling to get better 
and more food, clothing, shelter, and bodily recreation, 
may lead to hasty measures for the sake of having 
things more fairly shared, which, even if they did not 
fail of their object, would at last debase the life of the 
nation. Do anything which will throw the classes who 
hold the treasures of knowledge — nay, I may say, the 
treasure of refined needs — into the background, cause 
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them to withdraw from public affairs, stop too sudden- 
ly any of the sources by which their leisure and ease 
are furnished, rob them of the chances by which they 
may be influential and pre-eminent, and you do some- 
thing as short-sighted as the acts of France and Spain 
when in jealously and wrath, not altogether unpro- 
voked, they drove from among them races and classes 
that held the traditions of handicraft and agriculture. 
You injure your own inheritance and the inheritance 
of your children. You may truly say that this which I 
call the common estate of society has been anything 
but common to you ; but the same may be said, by 
many of us, of the sunlight and the air, of the sky and 
the fields, of parks and holiday games. Nevertheless, 
that these blessings exist makes life worthier to us, 
and urges us the more to energetic, likely means of 
getting our share in them ; and I say, let us watch 
carefully, lest we do anything to lessen this treasure 
which is held in the minds of men, while we exert our- 
selves first of all, and to the very utmost, that we and 
our children may share in all its benefits. Yes ; exert 
ourselves to the utmost to break the yoke of ignorance. 
If we demand more leisure, more ease in our lives, let 
us show that we don’t deserve the reproach of wanting 
to shirk that industry which, in some form or other, 
every man, whether rich or poor, should feel himself 
as much bound to as he is bound to decency. Let ns 
show that we want to have some time and strength left 
to us, that we may use it, not for brutal indulgence, 
but for the rational exercise of the faculties which 
make us men. Without this no political measures can 
benefit us. No political institution will alter the na- 
ture of Ignorance, or hinder it from producing vice 
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and misery. Let Ignorance start htJW it It must 
run the same round of low appetites^ poverty, slavery, 
and superstition. Some of us know this well— nay, I 
will say, feel it ; for knowledge of tins kind (Uits deep ; 
and tu us it is one of the most painful facts belonging 
to our condition that there arc uuiiilicrs of oiir fclluw- 
workmen who are so far from feeling in the same way, 
that they never use the imperfect opportiniitics already 
offered them for giving their children sonic schooling, 
but turn their little ones of tender age into bread-win- 
ners, often at cruel tasks, exposed to the horrible in- 
fection of childish vice. Of course, the causes cjf these 
hideous things go a long way back. Parents’ misery 
has made parents’ wickedness. But we, who are still 
blessed with the hearts of fathers and the consciences 
of men — we who have some knowledge of the curse 
entailed on broods of creatures in human shape, whose 
enfeeliled bodies and dull, perverted minds are mere 
centres of uneasiness, in whom even appetite is feeble, 
and joy impossible — I say we are bound to use all the 
means at our command to help in 1)111 ting a stop to 
this horror. Here, it seems to me, is a way in which 
we may use extended co-operation among us to the 
most momentous of all purposes, and make conditions 
of enrolment that would strengthen all educational 
measures. It is true enough that there is a low sense 
of parental duties in the nation at large, and that num- 
bers who have no excuse in bodily hardship seem to 
think it a light thing to beget children — to bring hu- 
man beings, with ail their tremendous possibilities, 
into this difficult world — and then take little heed how 
they are disciplined and furnished for the perilous 
journey they are sent on without any asking of theif 
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5wn. This is a sin shared in more or less by all 
classes ; but there are sins which, like taxation, fall 
the heaviest on the poorest, and none have such gall- 
ing reasons as we working men to try and rouse to the 
utmost the feeling of responsibility in fathers and 
mothers. We have been urged into co-operation by 
the pressure of common demands. In war men need 
each other more ; and where a given point has to be 
defended, fighters inevitably find themselves shoulder 
to shoulder. So fellowship grows ; so grow the rules 
of fellowship, which gradually shape themselves to 
thoroughness as the idea of a common good becomes 
more complete. We feel a right to say, If you "will be 
one of us, you must make such and such a contribution, 
you must renounce such and such a separate advantage, 
you must set your face against such and such an in- 
fringement. If we have any false ideas about our 
common good, our rules will be wrong, and we shall 
be co-operating to damage each other. But now, here 
is a part of our good, without which everything else 
we strive for will be worthless — I mean the rescue of 
our children. Let us demand from the members of 
our Unions that they fulfil their duty as parents in this 
definite matter, which rules can reach. Let us demand 
that they send their children to school, so as not to go 
on recklessly breeding a moral pestilence among ns, 
just as strictly as we demand that they pay their con- 
tributions to a common fund, understood to be for a 
common benefit. While we watch our public men, let 
us watch one another as to this duty, which is also pub- 
lic, and more momentous even than obedience to sani- 
tary regulations. While we resolutely declare against 
the wickedness in high places, let us set ourselves also 
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against the wickedness- In low places ; not f|!iarrcllmg 
which came first,, or %vhich Is the worst of tlic two— 
not trying to settle- .the miserable {ireccdcncc of plague 
or famine, but insisting.unflinclhngly on remedies once 
ascertained, and stiromoiiing those who hold the treas- 
ure of knowledge to. remember that they hold it in 
trust, and that with them lies the task of searching for 
new remedies, .and -finding the right methods of apply- 
ing them. - . . 

- To find, right .remedies and right incihods ! Here is 
the great function- of knowledge : here the life of,, one 
man may. make a fresh -era straight away, in which a sort., 
of suffering that has- existed shall exist no more.' For ^ 
the thousands of years, down to the middle of the six- 
teenth century since Christ, that hiunan limbs had been 
hacked and amputated, nobody knew how to stop the 
bleeding except by searing the ends of the vessels with 
red-hot iron. But then came a man named Ambrose 
Pare, and said, /‘Tie up the arteries ! That was a 
fine word to iitter. It contained the statement of a 
method — a plan by which a particular evil was forever 
assuaged. Let us try to discern the men whose words 
carry that sort of kernel, and choose such men to be 
our guides and representatives-- not choose platform 
swaggerers, who bring us notiiing but the ocean to 
make our broth with. 

To get the chief power into the hands of the wisest, 
which means to get our life regulated according to the 
truest principles mankind is in possession of, is a prob- 
lem as old as the very notion of wisdom. The solution 
comes slowly, because men collectively can only be made 
to embrace principles, and to act on them, by the slow, 
stupendous teaching of the world’s events. Men will 
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go potatoes, and nothing else but potatoes, 

till a potato disease comes and forces them to find oiit 
the advantage of a varied crop. Selfishness, stupidity, 
sloth, persist in trying to adapt the world to their de- 
sires, till a time comes when the world manifests itself 
as too decidedly inconvenient to them. Wisdom stands 
outside of man and urges itself upon him, like the 
marks of the changing seasons, before it finds a home 
within him, directs his actions, and from the precious 
effects of obedience begets a corresponding love. 

But while still outside of us, wisdom often looks ter- 
rible, and wears strange forms, wrapped in the chang- 
ing conditions of a struggling world. It wears now the 
form of wants and just demands in a great multitude of 
British men ; wants and demands urged into existence 
by the forces of a maturing world. And it is in virtue 
of this — in virtue of this presence of wisdom on our 
side as a mighty fact, physical and moral, which must 
enter into and shape the thoughts and actions of man- 
kind-— that we working men have obtained the suffrage. 
Not because we are an excellent multitude, but because 
we are a needy multitude. 

But now, for our own part, we have seriously to con- 
sider this outside wisdom which lies in the supreme un- 
alterable nature of things, and watch to give it a home 
within us and obey it. If the claims of the unendowed 
multitude of working men hold within them principles 
which must shape the future, it is not less true that the 
endowed classes, in their inheritance from the past, 
hold the precious material without which no worthy, 
noble future can be moulded. Many of the highest 
uses of life are in their keeping ; and if privilege has 
often been abused, it has also been the nurse of excel- 
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lenca Here again we have to siihniit ourselves to the 
great lam^ of inheritance. If we t|iiarrcl with the way 
in which the labors and earnings of the past liave been 
preserved and handed down, we ate just as bigcited, just 
as narrow, just as wanting in that religion widcli keeps 
an open ear and obedient mind to the teacliiiigs of fact, 
as we accuse those of being, %vho quarrel with the new 
truths and new needs which are disclosed hi the pres- 
ent. The deeper insight we get into the causes of hu- 
man trotiblc, and the ways by wliich men are made 
•better and happier, the less we shall !)e inclined .to the 
unprofitable spirit and practice of reprcjaching classes 
as such in a wholesale -fashion. Not all the evils of our 
condition are such as we can justly blame others for; 
and, I repeat, many of them arc sucli as no change of 
institutions can quickly remedy- To discern between 
the evils that energy can remove and the evils that pa- 
tience must bear, makes the difference between man- 
liness and childishness, between good sense and folly. 
And, more than that, wuthout such discernment, seeing 
that we have grave duties towards our own body and 
the country at large, we can hardly escape acts of fatal 
rashness and injustice. 

I am addressing a mixed assembly of workmen, and 
some of you may be as well or better fitted than I am 
to take up this office. But they will not think it amiss 
in me that I have tried to bring together the considera- 
tions most likely to be of sendee to us in preparing 
ourselves for the use of our new opportunities. I have 
avoided touching on special questions. The best help 
towards judging well on these is to approach them in 
the right temper, without vain expectation, and with a 
resolution which is mixed with temperance. 
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Authorship. 

To lay down in the shape of practical moral rules 
courses of conduct only to be made real by the rarest 
states of motive and disposition, tends not to elevate, but 
to degrade the general standard, by turning that rare at- 
tainment from an object of admiration into an impossi- 
ble prescription, against which the average nature first 
rebels and then flings out ridicule. It is for art to pre- 
sent images of a lovlier order than the actual, gently 
winning the affections, and so determining the taste. 
But in any rational criticism of the time which is meant 
to guide a practical reform, it is idle to insist that action 
ought to be this or that, without considering how far 
the outward conditions of such change are present, even 
supposing the inward disposition towards it. Practi- 
cally, we must be satisfied to aim at something short of 
perfection — and at something very much further off it in 
one case than in another. While the fundamental con- 
ceptions of morality seem as stationary through ages as 
the laws of life, so that a moral manual written eighteen 
centuries ago still admonishes os that we are low in our 
attainments, it is quite otherwise with the degree to 
which moral conceptions have penetrated the various 
forms of social activity, and made what may be called 
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the special conscience -of each ailling, art, or indiistr}^ 
While on some points 'of social duly piil)lic opinion has 
reached a tolerably high standard, on cjthers a {:iiildic 
opinion is not yet born ; and there arc even some func- 
tions and practices with regard to which men fur above 
the line in hoiiorablcness of iiainre feel hardly any 
scrupulosity, though their consequent behavior is easily 
shown to be as injurious as bribery, or any other slowly 
poisonous procedure which degrades the social vitality. 

Among those callings which have not yet acquired 
anything near a full-grown conscience in the public 
mind is Authorship. Yet the changes brought about 
by the spread of instruction and the consequent strug- 
gles of an uneasy ambition, are, or at least might well 
be, forcing on many minds the need of some regulating 
principle with regard to the publication of intellectual 
products, which would override the rule uf the market : 
a principle, that is, which should he derived from a fix- 
ing of the author’s vocation according to those charac- 
teristics in which it differs from the other bread-winning 
professions. Let this be done, if possible, without any 
cant, which would carry the subject into Utopia, away 
from existing needs. The guidance wanted is a clear 
notion of what should justify men and women in assum- 
ing public authorship, and of the way in which they 
should be determined by what is usually called success. 
But the forms of authorship must be distinguished ; 
journalism, for example, carrying a necessity for that 
continuous production which in other kinds of writing 
is precisely the evil to be fought against, and judicious 
careful compilation, which is a great public service, hold- 
ing in its modest diligence a guarantee against those 
deductions of vanity and idleness which draw many a 
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young gentleman into reviewing, instead of the sorting 
and copying which his small talents could not rise to 
with any vigor and completeness. 

A maniifacturer goes on producing, calicoes as long 
and as fast as* he can find a market for them ; and in 
obeying this indication of demand he gives his factory 
its utmost usefulness to the world in general and to him- 
self in particular. Another manufacturer buys a new 
invention of some light kind likely to attract the public 
fancy, is successful In' finding, a multitude who will give 
their testers for the transiently desirable cominodity, 
and before the fashion is out, pockets a considerable 
sum : the commodity was colored with a green ivliich 
had arsenic in it that damaged the factory workers and 
the purchasers. What then ? These, he contends (or 
does not know or care to contend), are superficial effects, 
which it is folly to dwell upon while we have epidemic 
■diseases "and-bad,.' government. ; ■. ■ ■ 

The first manufacturer we will suppose blameless. Is 
an author simply on a par with him, as to the rules of 
■productio'n 

The author’s capital is his brain-power-— power of in- 
vention, power of writing. The manufacturer’s capital, 
in fortunate cases, is being continuali}^ reproduced and 
increased. Here is the first grand difference between 
tlie capital which is turned into calico and the brain 
capital which is turned into literature. The calico 
scarcely varies in appropriateness of quality, no con- 
sumer is in danger of getting too much of it, and neg- 
lecting his boots, hats, and flannel shirts in consequence. 
That there should be large quantities of the same sort 
in the calico manufactui'e is an advantage : the same- 
ness is desirable, and nobody is likely to roll his person 
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ill so many folds of calico as to become a mere bale of 
cotton goods, and nullify Ills senses of hearing and touch, 
while his morbid passion for Maucliestcu- sldruiigs makes 
him still cry More!"’ The wise manufacturer gets 
richer and richer, and the consumers h(! supplies have 
their real wants satisfied and no more. 

Let it be takeii^as admitted that all legitiniate social 
activity must be beneficial to others besides the agent. 
To write prose.-.or verse as a ■ private exercise and satis- 
faction is not social activity.; nobody is culpable for 
this anymore than for learning other people's verse by 
heart, if he does not neglect his proper luisioess in con- 
sequence. If the' exercise -made him sillier or secretly 
more self-satisfied, that, to be sure, woiikl be a round- 
about way of injuring society ; for tliough a certain 
mixture of silliness may lighte.n existence, \ve have at 
present more than enough. 

But man or woman who publishes writings inevitably 
assumes the office of teacher or inlluenccrof the public 
mind. Let him protest as he mull that lie only seeks to 
amuse, and has no pretension to do mure than while 
away an hour of leisure or weariness — idle singer 
of an empty day ’“he can no more escape influencing 
the moral taste, and with it the action of the intelligence, 
than a setter of fashions in furniture and dress can fill 
the shops with his designs and leave the garniture of 
persons and houses unaffected by his industry. 

For a man who has a certain gift of writing to say, 
will make the most of it while the public likes my 
wares, as long as the market is open and I am able to 
supply it at a money profit — such profit being the sign 
of liking” — he should have a belief that his wares have 
nothing akin to tho ttrsenic green in them, and also that 
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his continuous supply is secure from a degradation in 
quality which the habit of consumption encouraged in 
the buyers may hinder them from marking their sense 
of by rejection ; so that they complain, but pay, and 
read while they complain. Unless he has that belief, 
he is on a level with the manufacturer who gets rich by 
fancy-wares colored with arsenic green. He really cares 
for nothing but his income. He carries on authorship 
on the principle of the gin-palace. 

And bad literature of the sort called amusing is spir- 
itual gin. 

A writer capable of being popular can only escape 
this social culpability by first of all getting a profound 
sense that literature is good for-nothing if it is not ad- 
mirably good : he must detest bad literature too heart- 
ily to be indifferent about producing it if only other 
people don’t detest it. And if he has this sign of the 
divine afflatus within him, he must make up his mind 
that he must not pursue authorship as a vocation with 
a trading determination to get rich by it. It is in the 
highest sense lawful for him to get as good a price as 
he honorably can for the best work he is capable of ; 
but not for him to force or hurry his production, or 
even do over again what has already been done, either 
by himself or others, so as to render liis work no real 
contribution, for the sake of bringing up his income to 
the fancy pitch. An author who would keep a pure 
and noble conscience, and with that a developing in- 
stead of degenerating intellect and taste, must cast out 
of his aims the aim to be rich. And therefore he must 
keep his expenditure low— he must make for himself 
no dire necessity to earn sums in order to pay bills. 

In opposition to this, it is common tQ cite Walter 
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Scott’s case, and cry, **-Woii!d the world have got as 
much innocent (and therefore saluiaryl pleasure out of 
Scott, if lie had not brought himself inicler tlie press- 
ure of 010 iiey- need'?”'- I think It would — and mure; 
but since it is' impossible to prove what, would have 
been, I coiifine myself to replying thru Scott was not 
justified in bringing himself int«> a position where 
severe consequences to others depended on his retain- 
ing or not retaining his mental coiii|)etencc. Still less 
is Scott to be taken as an example to be followed in 
this matter, even if it were admitted that money-need 
served to press af once the best and the most work out 
of him; any more than a great navigator who has 
brought his ship to port in spite of having taken a 
wrong and perilous route, is to be followed as to his 
route by navigators who are not yet ascertained to be 
great. 

But after the restraints and rules which, must guide 
the acknowledged author, whose power of making a 
real contribution is ascertained, conies the considera- 
tion, how or on what principle are we to find a check 
for that troublesome disposition to autlu.u*s!up arising 
from the spread of what is called Education, which 
turns a growing rush of vanity and ambition into this 
current? The well-taught, an increasing number, are 
almost all able to write essays on given tliemes, which 
demand new periodicals to save them from lying in 
cold obstruction. The ill-taught — also an increasing 
number — read many books, seem to themselves able to 
write others surprisingly like what they read, and prob- 
ably superior, since the variations are such as please 
their own fancy, and such as they would have recom- 
mended to their favorite authors : these ill-taught per- 
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sons are perhaps idle and want to give- themselves “ an 
object pr they are short of money, and feel disin- 
clined to get it by a commoner kind of work ; or they 
find a facility in putting sentences together which 
gives them more than a suspicion that they have 
genius, which, if not very coi'dially believed in by pri- 
vate confidants, will be I'ecognized by an impartial 
public ; or, finally, they observe that writing is some- 
times well paid, and sometimes a ground of fame or 
distinction, and without any use of punctilious logic, 
they conclude to become writers themselves. 

As to these ill-taught persons, whatever medicines of 
a spiritual sort can be found good against mental 
emptiness and inflation — such medicines are needful 
for them. The contempt of the world for their produc- 
tions only comes after their disease has wrought its 
-worst effects. But what is to be said to the well- 
taught, who have such an alarming equality in their 
power of writing ‘dike a scholar and a gentleman ? '* 
Perhaps they, too, can only be cured by the medicine 
of higher ideals in social duty, and by a fuller repre- 
sentation to themselves of the processes by which the 
general culture is furthered or impeded. 


Judgments on Authors, 

In endeavoring to estimate a remarkable writer who 
aimed at more than temporary influence, we have fi rst 
to consider what was his individual contribiition to 
the spiritual wealth of mankind ? Had he a new cun- 
ception ? Did he animate long-known but neglected 
truths with new vigor^ and cast fresh light on their re* 
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lation to other admitted truths ? iJid lie impregnate 
any ideas with a fresh store of emotion, and in this 
way enlarge the area of moral, seiilimerit ? Did he, by 
a wise emphasis here, and a wise disregarrf there, give 
a more useful or beautiful propuriion to aims or mo 
lives ? And even where his thinking was most mixed 
with the sort of mistake which is obvious to the ma- 
jority, as well as that which can only be discerned by 
the instructed, or made manifest by the progress of 
things,. has it that salt of a noble ciithiisiasni which 
should rebuke our critical discrimination if its correct- 
ness is inspired with a less admirable habit of feeling ? 

This is not the common or easy course to take in es- 
timating a modern writer. It requires considerable 
knowledge of what he has himself done, as well as of 
what others had done before him, or what they were 
doing contemporaneously ; it rec|uires deliberate reliec- 
tion as to the degree in which our own prejudices may 
hinder us from appreciating the intellectual or moral 
bearing of what on a first view offends us. An easier 
coarse is to notice some salient mistakes, and take them 
as decisive of the writer’s incompetence ; or to find out 
that something apparently much the same as what he 
has said in some connection not clearly ascertained had 
been said by somebody else, though witliout great ef- 
fect, until this new effect of discrediting the other’s 
originality had shown itself as an adequate final cause ; 
or to pronounce from the point of view of individual 
taste that this writer for whom regard is claimed is 
repulsive, wearisome, not to be borne except by those 
dull persons who are of a different opinion. 

Elder writers who have passed into classics were 
doubtl^^s treated in this easy way when they were §till 
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under the misfortune of being recent— nay, are stilj 
dismissed with the same rapidity of judgment by dar- 
ing ignorance. But people who think that they have 
a i*eputation to lose in the matter of knowledge, have 
looked into cyclopaedias and histories of philosophy or 
literature, and possessed themselves of the duly bal- 
anced epithets concerning the immortals. They are 
not left to their own unguided rashness, or their own 
unguided pusillanimity. And it is this sheeplike flock 
who have no direct impressions, no spontaneous delight, 
no genuine objection or self-confessed neutrality in re- 
lation to the writers become classic — it is these who are 
incapable of passing a genuine judgment on the living. 
Necessarily. The susceptibility they have kept active 
is a susceptibility to their own reputation for passing 
the right judgment, not the susceptibility to qualities 
in the object of judgment. Who learns to discrimi- 
nate shades of color by considering what is expected of 
him? The habit of expressing borrowed judgments 
stupefies the sensibilities, which are the only founda- 
tion of genuine judgments, just as the constant reading 
and retailing of results from other men’s observations 
through the microscope, without ever looking through 
the lens one’s self, is an instruction in some truths and 
some prejudices, but is no instruction in observant sus- 
ceptibility ; on the contrary, it breeds a habit of inward 
seeing according to verbal statement, which dulls the 
power of outward seeing according to visual evidence. 

On this subject, as on so many others, it is difficult 
to strike the balance between the educational needs of 
passivity or receptivity, and independent selection. We 
should learn nothing without the tendency to implicit 
acceptance ; but there must clearly be a limit igmok 
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mental siibinissioti^'else we should come tu a slaiidstllL 
The liiiniaii , tniiKl ' would be m> belter than u dried 
specimen, representing an uiichange«a!ile type. When 
the assimilation of. '-new. matter ceases, di‘r:ay miihi be- 
gin, In a reasoned ■;seli-rcstrainiog ilefcreiu.'e there is 
as much energy as in.: rebellion ; ijni aim mg the less 
capable, one. must admit that the superior energy is on 
the side of the rebels. And certainly a man who dares 
to say that he finds an eminent classic feeble here, ex- 
travagant there, and in general overrated, may chance 
to give an opinion which has some genuine discrimina- 
tion in it concerning a new work or a living thinker— 
an opinion such as can hardly ever be got from the 
reputed judge who Is a correct echo of the most ■ ap- 
proved phrases concerning those wiio have been already 
canonized. 


Simy-leHing. 

What is the best way of telling a story? vSince the 
standard must be the interest of tlie audience, there 
must be several or many good ways ratlier than one 
best. For we get interested in the stories life presents 
to US' through divers orders and modes of presentation. 
Very commonly our first awakening to a desire of 
knowing a man's past or future comes from our seeing 
him as a stranger in some unusual or pathetic or hu- 
morous situation, or manifesting some remarkable char- 
acteristics. We make inquiries in consequence, or we 
become observant and attentive whenever opportunities 
of knowing more may happen to present themselves 
without our search. You have seen a refined face 
^mong th^ prison^r^ picking tqw in Jail ; you a{|e^ 
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wards see the same unforgetable face in a pulpit : he 
must be of dull fibre who would not care to know more 
about a life which showed such contrasts, tliougli he 
might gather his knowledge in a fragmentary and un- 
chronological way. 

Again, we have heard much, or at least something 
not quite common, about a man whom we have never 
seen, and hence we look round with curiosity when we 
are told that he is present ; whatever he says or does 
before us is charged with a meaning due to our previ- 
ous hearsay knowledge about him, gathered either from 
dialogue of which he was expressly and emphatically 
the subject, or from incidental remark, or from general 
report either in or out of print 

These indirect ways of arriving at knowledge are al- 
ways the most stirring even in relation to impersonal 
subjects. To see a chemical experiment gives an at- 
tractiveness to a definition of chemistry, and fills it with 
a significance which it would never have had without 
the pleasant shock of an unusual sequence, such as the 
transformation of a solid into gas, and vice versa. To 
see a word for the first time either as substantive or ad- 
jective in a connection where we care about knowing 
its complete meaning, is the way to vivify its meaning 
in our recollection. Curiosity becomes the more eager 
from the incompleteness of the first information. More- 
over, it is in this way that memory works in its in- 
cidental revival of events : some salient experience 
appears in inward vision, and in consequence the ante- 
cedent facts are retraced from what is regarded as the 
beginning of the episode in which that experience made 
a more or less strikingly memorable part. Ah ! I re- 
member addressing the mob from the hustings at West- 
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minster — you wouldn’t have thouglit that i could ever 
have been In such a position- Well, liow 1 came there 
was in this way— — and. then fallows :i rctros|)ectiTe 
narration. 

The modes of telling a story founded on these proo 
esses of outward and. inward life derive their effective- 
ness from the superior mastery of images and pictures 
in grasping the attention — or, one might say with more 
fundamental accuracy, from the fact that our earliest, 
strongest impressions, our most intimate convictions, 
are simply images added to more or less of sensation. 
These. are the primiti^m instruments of ihoiight. Hence 
it is not surprising that early .poetry took this way — 
telling a daring deed, a glorious achievement, without 
caring for what went before. The desire for orderly 
narration is a later, more reflective birth. The presence 
of the Jack in the box affects every cldld : it is the 
more reflective lad, the miniature philosopher, who 
wants to know how he got there. 

The only stories life presents to us in an orderly way 
are those of our autobiography, or the career of our 
companions from our chlidhood upwards, or p-)erhaps 
of our own children. But it is a great art to make a 
connected strictly relevant, narrative of such careers as 
we can recount from the beginning. In tliese cases the 
sequence of associations is almost sure to overmaster 
the sense of proportion. Such narratives ovo are 
summer’S'day stories for happy loungers ; not the cop 
of seif -forgetting excitement to the busy who can snatch 
an hour of entertainment. 

But the simple opening of a story with a date and 
necessary account of places and people, passing on 
quietly towards the more rousing elements of narrative 
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and dramatic presentation, without need of retrospect, 
lias its advantages, which have to be measured bf the 
nature of the story. Spirited narrative, without more 
than a touch of dialogue here and there, may be made 
eminently interesting, and is suited to the novelette. 
Examples of its charm are seen in the short tales in 
which the French have a mastery never reached by the 
English, who usually demand coarser flavors than are 
given by that delightful gayety which is well described 
by La Fontaine'* as not anything that provokes fits of 
laughter, but a certain charm, an agreeable mode of 
handling, which lends attractiveness to all subjects, 
even the most serious. And it is this sort of gayety 
which plays around the best French novelettes. But 
the opening chapters of the Vicar of Wakefield”’ are 
as fine as anything that can be done in this way. 

Why should a story not be told in the most irregular 
fashion that an authoFs idiosyncrasy may prompt, pro- 
vided that he gives us what we can enjoy ? The objec- 
tions to Sterne”s wild way of telling Tristram Shandy ” 
lie more solidly in the quality of the interrupting mat- 
ter than in the fact of interruption. The dear public 
would do well to reflect that they are often bored from 
the want of flexibility in their own minds. They are 
like the topers of one liquor,” 


Historic Tmagination, 

The exercise of a veracious imagination in historical 
picturing seems to be capable of a development that 

*** “'Je n’appelle pas gayete ce qui excite le lire, mais un certain 
chamie, un air agreable qu’on pent doiiner a toiites sortes dc siijets, 
mesme les plus sSrieux,”-— Preface to Fables. 
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might help the judgment greatly with regard to pres- 
ent and future events. By vcnirioiis iiiiagiiiation, 

I mean the working out in detail of the various steps 
by wliich a political or social change was reachcii, 
using all extant evidence and supplying tiitficiencicsby 
careful analogical creation. How triiiniphant opinions 
originally spread ; how institutions arose ; what were 
the conditions of great inventions, discoveries, or the- 
oretic conceptions ; what circumstances a'llecting in- 
dividual lots are attendant on the decay of long-estab- 
lished systems — all these grand elements of history re- 
quire the illumination of special imaginative treatment 
But effective truth in this application of art requires 
freedom from the vulgar coercion of iouivcntional 
plot, which is become hardly of iiighcr influence on 
imaginative representation than a iictaiied order ''for 
a picture sent by a rich grocer to an eminent painter — 
allotting a certain portion of tlic canvas to a rural 
scene, another to a fashionable group, with a request 
for a murder in the middle distance, and a little comedy 
to relieve it. A slight approxinuitlun to the veracious 
glimpses of history artistically presented, which I am 
indicating, but applied only to an incident of contem- 
porary life, is Un Paquet de Lettres" by Gustave 
Droz. For want of such real, minute vision of how 
changes come about in the past, we fall into ridicu- 
lously inconsistent estimates of actual movements, con- 
demning in the present what we belaud in the past, and 
pronouncing impossible processes that have been re- 
peated again and again in the historical preparation of 
the very system under which we live.. A false kind of 
idealization dulls our perception of the meaning in 
words when they relate to past events which have had 
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a glorious issue ; for lack of comparison no warning 
image rises to check scorn of the very plirases whicli 
in other associations are consecrated. 

Utopian pictures help the reception of ideas as to 
constructive results, but hardly so much as a vivid pres- 
entation of how results have been actually brought 
about, especially in religious and social change. And 
there is the pathos, the hei'oism, often accompanying 
the decay and final struggle of old systems, which has 
not had its share of tragic commemoration. What 
really took place in and around Constantine before, 
upon, and immediately after his declared conversion ? 
Could a momentary flash be thrown on Eusebius in his 
sayings and doings as an ordinary man in bishop’s 
garments? Or on Julian and Libaniiis? There has 
been abundant writing on such great turning-points, 
but not such as serves to instruct the imagination in 
true comparison. I want something different from the 
abstract treatment which belongs to grave history from 
a doctrinal point, of view, and something different from 
the schemed picturesqueness of ordinary historical fic- 
tion. I want brief, severely conscientious reproduc- 
tions, in their concrete incidents, of pregnant move- 
ments in the past. 


Value in Originaliiy, 

The supremacy given in European cultures to the 
literatures of Greece and Rome has had an effect al- 
most equal to that of a common religion in binding- the 
Western nations together. It is foolish to be forever 
complaining of the consequent uniformity, as if tliere 
were an endless power of originality in the human 
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mind. Great and precious drigiriatioii must aiways be 
comparatively rare,; andean., only exist on condition of 
a wide, massive imiforni'ity. When a I'niiitiliicle of men 
have learned to use the- same lani^uagc in speech and 
writing, then and then, only can the gnaitest masters of 
language arise. For in what does their mastery con- 
sist ? .They use words which arc already a familiar 
mediu.m. of understanding and sympathy in such a way 
as greatly to enlarge the understaiidiiig and sympathy. 
Originality of this order changes the wild grasses into 
world-feeding grain. ■ Idiosyncrasies are pepper and 
spices of questionable aroma. 


To ike Prosaic all Things are Prosaic. 

Is the time we live in prosaic ? ” “ That depends : 

k must certainly be prosaic to one whose mind takes a 
prosaic stand in contemplating it.'* But it is pre- 
cisely the most poetic minds that most groan over the 
vulgarity of the present, its degenerate sensibility to 
beauty, eagerness for materialistic explanation noisy 
triviality." ‘‘ Perhaps they %vould have had the same 
complaint to make about the age of Elizabeth, if, living 
then, they had fixed their attention on its more sordid 
elements, or had been subject to the grating influence 
of its every-day meannesses, and had sought refuge 
from them in the contemplation of whatever suited 
their taste in a former age." 

Dear Religious LoveP 

We get our knowledge of perfect Love by glimpses 
and in fragments chiefly — the rarest only among us; 
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knowing what it is to worship and caresSj reverenee 
and cherish, divide our bread and mingle our thoughts 
at one and the same time, under inspiration of the 
same object. Finest aromas wall so often leave the 
fruits to which they are native and cling elsewhere, 
leaving the fruit empty of all but its coarser structure 1 


We Make our Own Precedents, 

In the times of national mixture when modern Eu- 
rope was, as one may say, a-brewing, it was open to a 
man who did not like to be judged by the Roman law 
to choose which of certain other codes he would be 
tried by. So, in our own times, they who openly adopt 
a higher rule than their neighbors do thereby make act 
of choice as to the laws and precedents by which they 
shall be approved or condemned, and thus it may 
happen that we see a man morally pilloried fora very 
customary deed, and yet having no right to complain, 
inasmuch as in his foregoing deliberative course of life 
he had referred himself to the tribunal of those higher 
conceptions, before which such a deed is without ques- 
tion condemnable. 


Birth of Tolerance, 

Tolerance first comes through equality of struggle, 
as in the case of Arianism and Catholicism in the early 
times — Valens, Eastern and Arian, Valentinian, West- 
ern and Catholic, alike publishing edicts of tolerance ; 
or it comes from a common need of relief from an op- 
pressive predominance, as when James IL published 
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his Act of Tolerance towards non-Anglicans, being 
forced into liberality towards the Dissenters by the 
need to get it for the Catholics. Ccnnniunity of in- 
terest is the root of justice ; community of sulTcnng, 
the root of pity ; community of joy, the rout of love. 


Enveloped in a common mist, we seem to walk in 
clearness ourselves, and behold only the mist that en- 
shrouds others. 


Sympathetic people are often incommunicative about 
themselves : they give back reflected images which hide 
their own depths. 


The pond said to the ocean, “Why do you rage so . 
The wind is not so very violent—nay, it ^is already 
fallen. Look at me. I rose into no foaming waves, 
and am already smooth again.” 


Felix quinon potuit. 

Many feel themselves very confidently on safe ground 
when they say : It must be good for man to know the 
Truth. But it is clearly not good for a particular man 
to know some particular truth, as irremediable treach- 
ery in one whom he cherishes — better that he should 
die without knowing it. 

Of scientific truth, is it not conceivable that some 
facts as to the tendency of things affecting the fina 
destination of the race might be more hurtful when 
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they hiid entered into the human consciousness than 
they would have been if they had remained purely ex- 
ternal in their activity ? 


Divine Grace a Real Emanation, 

There is no such thing as an impotent or neutral 
deity, if the deity be really believed in, and contem- 
plated either in prayer or meditation. Every object of 
thought reacts on the mind that conceives it, still more 
on that which habitually contemplates it. In this we 
may be said to solicit help from a generalization or ab- 
straction. Wordsworth had this truth in his conscious- 
ness when he wrote (in the Prelude) ; 

“ Nor general truths, which are themselves a sort 
Of elements and agents, Under-powers, 

Subordinate helpers of the living mind ” — 

not indeed precisely in the same relation, but with a 
meaning which involves that wider moral influence. 


“ A Fine Excess.'' Feeling is Energy, 

One can hardly insist too much, in the present stage 
of thinking, on the efficacy of feeling in stimulating 
to ardent co-operation, quite apart from the conviction 
that such co-operation is nee<|ed for the achievenient; 
of the end in view. Just as hatred will vent itself in 
private curses no longer believed to have any potency, 
and joy, in private singing far out among the woods 
and fields, so sympathetic feeling can only be satisfied 
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by joining in the action tvhich expresses it^ though the 
addcii Bravo the acided .piish^ the added penny, is 
no more than a grain. of diisl; on a rolling mass. When, 
students take the .horses. out. of a pulilical hero's car- 
riage, and draw hi.m ho.nie by the fc.»rce of their own 
muscle, the struggle in each is simply to draw or piish,. 
xitlioiit consideration whether his place would not be as 
well filled by somebody e.ise, or whether Ins one arm be 
really needful to .the .e.ffectf It Is under the same In- 
spiration that abundant .help rushes towards tlie scene 
of a fire, rescuing imperilled lives, and laboring with 
generous rivalry in carrying buckets. So the old blind 
King John .of Bohemia- at the battle of Cre^y begged 
his vassals to lead him into the fight that he might 
strike a good blow, though his own stroke, possibly 
fatal to himself, could not turn by a hair's-breadth the 
imperious course of victory. 

The question, what use is it for me to work 
towards an end confessedly good ? ” comes from that 
sapless kind of reasoning winch is falsely taken for a 
sign of supreme mental activity, but is really due to 
languor, or incapability of that mental grasp which 
makes objects strongly present, and to a lack of sym- 
pathetic emotion. In the Spanish Gypsy ” Fedalma 
says— 

** The grandest death ! to die in vain — for Love 
Greater than sways the forces of the world * — 

referring to the image of the disciples throwing them- 
selves, consciously ii#vain, on the Roman spears. I 

^ K what Demosthenes says (“Be CoronS”) about Athens pur- 
suing the same course, though she had known from the beginning that 
her heroic resistance would be in vain. 
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really believe and mean this—not as a rule of general 
action, but as a possible grand instance of detemiining 
energy in human sympathy, which even in particular 
cases, where it has only a magnificent futility, is more 
adorable, or as we say divine, than iinpitying force, or 
than a prudent calculation of results. Perhaps it is an 
implicit joy in the resources of our human nature 
which has stimulated admiration for acts of self-sacri- 
fice which are vain as to their immediate end. Marcus 
Curtins was probably not , imagined as concluding to 
himself that he and his horse would so fill up the gap 
as to make a smooth terra firma. The impulse and act 
made the heroism, not the correctness of adaptation. 
No doubt the passionate inspiration which prompts and 
sustains a course of self-sacrificing labor in the light of 
soberly estimated results gathers the highest title to 
our veneration, and makes the supreme heroism. But 
the generous leap of impulse is needed too, to swell the 
flood of sympathy in us beholders, that we may not fall 
completely under the mastery of calculation, which in 
its turn may fail of ends for want of energy got from 
ardor. We have need to keep the sluices open for 
possible influxes of the rarer sort. 


THE END. 



